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hvoemei  di^cH  membra  p(^€B, 

BOS.  8AT.  i.  4.  62. 

Ton  win  find  the  limbs  of  a  dismemberM  poet 

will's  COFRK-HOnSE,  DKC.  12. 

I  WAS  this  evening  sitting  at  the  side-table, '  and 
reading  one  of  my  own  papers  with  great  satis-* 
faction,  not  knowing  that  I  was  observed  by  any  in 
the  room.  I  had  not  long  enjoyed  this  secret  plea-i 
sure  of  an  author,  when  a  gentleman,  some  of  whose 
works  I  have  been  highly  entertained  with,  ac-* 
oosted  me  after  the  following  manner.  ^  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,  you  know  I  have  for  some  years  devoted  my- 
self wnolly  to  the  Muses,  and  perhaps  you  will 
be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  1  am  resolved  to 
take  up,  and  apply  myself  to  business.  I  shall^ 
therefore,  b^  you  will  stand  my  friend,  and  re- 
commend a  customer  to  me  for  several  goods  that  I 
liave  now  upon  my  hands.' — ^  I  desired  him  to  let 
me  have  a  particutar  *,  and  I  would  do  my  utmost 
to  serve  him.'— ^  I  have,  first  of  all,'    says    he« 

*  The  technical  phrase  of  an  auctioneer 
VOL.  III.  B 
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'  the  progress  of  an  amour  digested  into  sonnets^ 
beginning  with  a  poem  to  the  unknown  fair,  and 
ending  with  an  epitkalainium,  I  have  celebrated 
in  it  her  cruelty,  her  pity,  her  fece,  her  shape,  her 
wit,  her  good  humour,  her  dancing,  her  singing' 
m  I  could  not  forbear  interrupting  him ;  '  This 
is  a  most  accomplished  lady,'  said  I ;  ^  but  has  she 
really,  with  all  these  perfections,  a  fine  voice  ?' — 
*  Pugh,'  says  he,  '  you  do  not  believe  there  is 
such  a  person  in  nature.  This  was  only  my  em- 
.ployment  in  solitude  last  summer,  when  I  had  nei- 
ther friends  nor  books  to  divert  me.' — ^  I  was  go- 
ing,' said  I,  ^  to  ask  her  name,  but  I  find  it  is  only 
an  imaginary  mistress.' — ^  That's  true,'  replied  my 
friend,  ^  but  her  name  is  Flavia.  I  have,'  continuea 
he,  ^  in  the  second  place,  a  collection  of  lampoons^ 
calculated  either  for  the  Bath,  Tunbridge,  or  any 
place  where  they  drink  waters,  with  blank  spaces, 
fdr  the  names  of  such  person  or  persons  as  may 
be  inserted  in  them  on  occasion.  Thus  mudb  1 
have  told  only  of  what  I  have  by  me,  proceeding 
from  love  end  malice.  I  have  also  at  this  time  the 
sketch  of  an  heroic  poem  upon  the  next  peace  :  se- 
•ireral,  indeed,  of  the  verses  are  either  too  long  or 
too  short,  it  being  a  rough  draught  of  my  thoughts 
upon  that  subject.'  I  thereupon  told  him,  '  That, 
as  it  was,  it  might  probably  pass  for  a  very  good 
SPindaric,  and  I  believed  I  knew  one  who  would  be 
willing  to  deal  with  him  for  it  upon  that  foot.'  ^  I 
must  tell  you  also,'  said  he,  '  I  have  made  a  dedi- 
cation to  it,  which  is  about  four  sides  close  written, 
that  may  serve  any  one  that  is  tall,  and  understands 
Latin.  1  have  further,  about  fifky  similes,  that  were 
never  yet  applied,  besides  three-and-twenty  descrip- 
tions of  the  sun  rising,  that  might  be  of  great  use 
to  an  epic  poet.  These  are  my  more  biu^  com- 
modities :  besides  which^  I  have  several  small  wares 
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that  I  wonld  part  with  at  easy  rates ;  as  observa- 
tions upon  Uie,  and  moral  sentences,  reduced  into 
several  couplets,  very  proper  to  close  up  acts  of  plays, 
and  may  be  easily  introduced  by  two  or  three  lines 
of  prose,  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy.  If  I  could 
find  a  purchaser  curious  in  Latin  poetry,  I  could  ac- 
commodate him  with  two  dozen  of  epigrams,  which, 
by  reason  of  a  few  &lse  quantities,  ^oiild  come  for 
little,  or  nothing.' 

I  heard  the  gentleman  \vith  much  attention,  and 
asked  him,  '  Whether  he  would  break  bulk,  and 
sell  his  goods  by  retail,  or  designed  they  should  all 
go  in  a  lump  ?'  He  told  me,  ^  That  he  should  be 
very  loth  to  part  them,  unless  it  was  to  oblige  a  man 
of  quality,  or  any  person  for  whom  I  had  a  parti- 
cular friendship.'-—^  My  reason  for  asking,'  said  I, 
'  is,  only  because  I  know  a  young  gentleman  who 
intends  to  appear  next  spring  in  a  new  jinglins 
chariot,  with  the  figures  of  the  nine  Muses  on  eacn 
side  of  it ;  and,  I  believe,  would  be  glad  to  como 
into  the  world  in  verse.'  We  could  not  go  on  in 
our  treaty,  by  reason  of  two  or  three  critics  that 
joined  us.  They  had  been  talking,  it  seems,  of  the 
two  letters  which  were  found  in  the  coifin,  and 
mentioned  in  one  of  my  late  Lucubrations,  and 
came  with  a  request  to  me,  that  I  would  commu- 
nicate any  others  of  them  that  were  legible.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  was  pleased  to  say,  that  it  was  a  very 
proper  instance  of  a  widow's  constancy,  and  said, 
*  He  wished  I  had  subjoined,  as  a  foil  to  it,  the 
following  passage  in  Hamlet.'  The  young  prince 
was  not  yet  acquainted  with  all  the  guilt  of  his 
mother,  but  turns  his  thoughts  on  her  sudden  for- 
getfulness  of  his  father,  and  the  indecency  of  her 
hasty  marriage. 

—  Tliat  it  should  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead!  nay,  not  so  mucbi  not  two ! 

b2 
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So  excellent  a  King !  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  sat^ :  so  loving  to  my  mother, 

That  be  might  not  let  e'en  the  winds  of  Heaven 

Visit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heaven  and  earth ! 

Must  I  remember?   Why  she  would  hang  on  him»  . 

As  if  increase  of  appetite  bad  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on  :  and  yet,  within  a  month ! 

Let  me  not  think  on*t^— Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman ! 

A  little  month !  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old, 

"With  which  she  follow*d  my  poor  father's  body, 

like  Niobe,  all  tears !— why  she,  even  she^ 

O  Heaven !  a  brute,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason. 

Would  hsvfi  moum*d  longer— married  with  mine  uncle ! 

My  father's  brother !  bnt  no  more  like  my  father, 

Than  I  to  Hercules.    Within  a  month ! 

Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 

Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes. 

She  married^O  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 

With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets ! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good. 

But,  br^,  my  heart,  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue ! 

The  several  emotions  of  mind^  and  breaks  of  pas- 
sion^ in  this  speech^  are  admirable.  He  has  touched 
every  circumstance  that  aggravated  the  feust^  and 
seemed  capable  of  hurrying  the  thoughts  of  a  son 
into  distraction.  His  father's  tenderness  for  his 
mother^  expressed  in  so  delicate  a  particular;  his 
mother's  fondness  for  his  fether^  no  less  exquisitely 
described ;  the  great  and  amiable  figure  of  his  dead 
parent  drawn  by  a  true  filial  piety ;  his  disdain  of 
so  unworthy  a  successor  to  his  bea ;  but^  above  all, 
the  shortness  of  the  time  between  his  father's  death 
and  his  mother's  second  marriage^  brought  together 
with  so  much  disorder^  make  up  as  noble  a  part  as 
any  in  that  celebrated  tragedy.  The  circumstance 
of  time  I  never  could  enough  admire.  The  widow- 
hood had  lasted  two  months.  This  is  his  first  re- 
flection :  but^  as  his  indignation  rises^  he  sinks  to 
scarce  two  months :  afterwards  into  a  month ;  and 
at  last^  into  a  little  month:  but  all  this  so  natiually^ 
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that  the  reader  accompanies  him  in  the  violence  of 
his  passion^  and  finds  the  time  lessen  insensibly, 
according  to  the  different  workings  of  his  disdain. 
I  have  not  mentioned  the  incest  of  her  marriage, 
which  is  so  obvious  a  provocation ;  but  cannot  for- 
bear taking  notice,  that  when  his  fiiry  is  at  its  heisht, 
he  cries,  "  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman !"  as  railing 
at  the  sex  in  general,  rather  than  giving  himself 
leave  to  think  his  mother  worse  than  o^ers. 
Denderantur  muUa. 


%*  Whereas  Mr.  Jeffery  Oroggram  has  surren- 
dered himself,  by  his  letter  bearing  date  Decem- 
ber 7>  smd  has  sent  an  acknowledgement  that  he  is 
dead,  praying  an  order  to  the  company  of  Up- 
holders for  interment  at  such  a  reasonable  rate  as 
may  not  impoverish  his  heirs :  the  said  Groggram 
having  been  dead  ever  since'  he  tiras  bom,  and 
added  nothing  to  his  small  patrimony;  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff  has  taken  the  premises  into  consideration ;  and 
being  sensible  of  the  ingenuous  and  singular  be- 
haviour of  this  petitioner,  pronounces  the  said  Jef- 
fery Gro^ram  a  live  man,  and  will  not  suffer  tiiat 
he  should  bury  himself  out  of  modesty ;  but  requires 
him  to  remain  among  the  living,  as  an  example  to 
those  obstinate  dead  men,  who  will  neither  labour 
for  life,  nor  go  to  their  grave. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Gr(^gram  is  the  first  person  that  has 
come  in  upon  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  dead  warrant. 

t4.t  Florinda  demands,  by  her  letter  of  this  day, 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  for  a  living  woman,  having 
danced  the  Derbyshire  Hornpipe  in  the  presence  of 
several  friends  on  Saturday  last. 

Granted ;  provided  she  can  bring  proof,  that  she 
caa  make  a  pudding  (m  the  twenty-fourth  instant. 

b3 
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—  Ah  miser  / 
Quanta  laboras  in  Chan^i, 
Dignejnier  meUoreJlammd  / 

HOR.  OD.  i.  27.  18. 

Unhappy  youth !  doth  she  surprise  ? 

And  have  her  flames  possessed 

Thy  burning  breast  ? 
Thou  didst  deserve  a  dart  from  kinder  eyes. 

C&BECH. 


SIUXB/-LANZ,  OXCSMBER  14. 

About  four  this  afternoon,  which  is  the  hour  I 
usually  put  myself  in  a  readiness  to  receive  com- 
pany, there  entered  a  gentleman,  who  I  believed  at 
first  came  upon  some  ordinary  question :  but,  as  he 
approached  nearer  to  me,  I  saw  in  his  countenance 
a  deep  sorrow,  mixed  with  a  certain  ingenuous 
complacency,  that  gave  me  a  sudden  good-will  to- 
wards him.  He  stared,  and  betrayed  an  absence  of 
thought,  as  he  was  going  to  communicate  his  busi- 
ness to  me.  But  at  last,  recovering  himself,  he  said 
with  an  air  of  great  respect,  '  Sir,  it  would  be  an 
injury  to  your  knowledge  in  the  occult  sciences,  to 
tell  you  what  is  my  distress ;  I  dare  say,  you  read  it 
in  my  countenance :  I,  therefore,  beg  your  advice 
to  the  most  unhappy  of  all  men.'  Much  experience 
has  made  me  particularly  sagacious  in  the  discovery 
of  distempers,  and  I  soon  saw  that  his  was  love.  I 
then  turned  to  my  common-place-book,  and  found 
las  case  under  the  word  Coquette;  and  reading  over 
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the  catalogae  whicli  I  have  collected  out  of  this 

great  city  of  all  under  that  character^  I  saw  at  the 

name  of  Cynthia  his  fit  came  upon  him.     I  repeated 

the  name  thrice  after  a  musing  manner^  and  imme* 

diately  perceived  his  pulse  quicken  two  thirds; 

when  his  eyes^  instead  of  the  wildness  with  which 

they  appeared  at  his  entrance^  looked  with  all  the 

gentleness  imaginable  upon  me^  not  without  tears. 

'  Oh !  Sir,'  said  he,  '  you  know  not  the  unworthy 

usage  I  have  met  with  from  the  woman  my  som 

doats  on.     I  could  gaze  at  her  to  the  end  of  my 

being:   yet  when  I  have  done  so,  for  scone  time 

past,  I  have  found  her  eyes  fixed  on  another.     She 

18  now  two-and-twenty,  in  the  full  tyranny  of  her 

charms,  which  she  once  acknowledged  she  rejoiced 

in,  only  as  they  made  her  choice  of  me,  out  of  a 

crowd  of  admirers,  the  more  obliging.     But  in  the 

midst  of  this  happiness,  so  it  is,  Mr.  Bickerstaff^ 

that  young  Quidcset,  who  is  just  come  to  town, 

without  any  other  recommendation  than  that  of 

being  toleraDly  handsome,  and  excessively  rich,  has 

won  her  heart  in  so  shameless  a  manner,  that  she 

dies  for  him.     In  a  word,  I  would  consult  you^ 

how  to  cure  myself  of  this  passion  for  an  ungrateful 

woman,  who  triumphs  in  her  fedsehood,  and  can 

make  no  man  happy,  because  her  own  satisfiEU^ien 

consists  chiefly  in  being  capable  of  giving  distress. 

I  know  Quickset  is  at  present  considerable  with  her> 

for  no  other  reason  but  that  he  can  be  without  her, 

and  feel  no  pain  in  the  loss.     Let  me,  therefore, 

desire  you.  Sir,  to  fortify  my  reason  against  the  le* 

vity  of  an  inconstant,  wno  ought  only  to  be  treated 

with  neglect.' 

All  this  time  I  was  looking  over  my  receipts^  and 
asked  him,  *  if  he  had  any  good  winter  boots 
'  Boots,  Sir  i'  said  my  patient  ■     I  went  on ;  ^  You 
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may  easily  reach  Harwich  in  a  day^  so  as  to  be  there 
when  the  packet  goes  off/-—'  Sir,'  said  the  lover, 
'  I  find  you  design  me  for  travelling ;  but,  alas  !  / 
have  no  language,  it  will  be  the  same  thing  to  me 
as  solitude,  to  be  in  a  strange  country.  I  have,' 
continued  he,  sighing,  '  been  many  years  iii  love 
with  this  creature,  and  have  almost  lost  even  mj 
English,  at  least  to  speak  such  as  any  body  else 
does.  I  asked  a  tenant  of  ours,  who  came  up  to  town 
the  other  day  with  rent,  whether  the  ilowery  meads 
near  my  father's  house  in  the  country  had  any  shep- 
herd in  it  ?  I  have  called  a  cave  a  grotto  these  three 
years,  and  must  keep  ordinary  company,  and  frequent 
busy  people  for  some  time,  before  I  can  recover  my 
common  words.'  I  smiled  at  his  raillery  upon  him- 
self, though  I  well  saw  it  came  from  a  heavy  heart. 
'  You  are,'  said  I,  '  acquainted,  to  be  sure,  with 
some  of  the  general  officers :  suppose  you  made  a 
campaign  ?' — '  If  I  did,'  said  he,  '  I  should  venture 
more  than  any  man  there,  for  I  should  be  in  danger 
of  starving ;  my  father  is  such  an  untoward  old  gen- 
tleman, that  he  would  tell  me  he  found  it  hard  enough 
to  pay  his  taxes  towards  the  war,  without  making  it 
more  expensive  by  an  allowance  to  me.  With  all 
this,  he  is  as  fond  as  he  is  rugged,  and  I  am  his  only 
eon.' 

I  looked  upon  the  young  gentleman  with  much 
tenderness,  and  not  like  a  physician,  but  a  friend  ; 
for  I  talked  to  him  so  largely,  that  if  I  had  par- 
celled my  discourse  into  distinct  prescriptions,  I 
am  confident,  I  gave  him  two  hundrea  pounds' 
worth  of  advice.  He  heard  me  with  great  attention^ 
bowing,  smiling,  and  showing  all  other  instances 
of  that  natural  good  breeding  which  ingenuous  tem- 
pers pay  to  those  who  are  elder  ana  wiser  than 
the^nselves.     I  entertained  him  to  the  following 
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purpose :  '  I  am  sony^  Sir^  that  your  passion  is  of 
so  long  a  date,  for  evils  are  muoi  more  curable  in 
their  beginnings ;  but  at  the  same  time  must  allow, 
that  you  are  not  to  be  blamed,  since  your  youth  and 
merit  has  been  abused  by  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing, but  the  most  unworthy  sort  of  women,  the 
Coquettes.  A  Coquette  is  a  chaste  jilt,  and  differs 
only  from  a  common  one,  as  a  soldier,  who  is  per- 
fect in  exercise,  does  from  one  that  is  actually  in 
service.  This  grief,  like  all  other,  is  to  be  cured 
only  by  time ;  and  although  you  are  convinced  this 
moment  as  much  as  you  will  be  ten  years  hence, 
that  she  ought  to  be  scorned  and  neglected,  yon  see 
you  must  not  expect  your  remedy  from  the  force  of 
reason.  The  cure  then  is  only  in  time,  and  the 
hastening  of  the  cure  only  in  the  manner  of  em- 
ploying that  time.  You  have  answered  me  as  to 
travel  and  a  campaign,  so  that  we  have  only  Great 
Britain  to  avoid  her  in.  ,  Be  then  yourself,  and 
listen  to  the  following  rules,  which  only  can  be  of 
use  to  you  in  this  unaccountable  distemper,  wherein 
the  patient  is  often  averse  even  to  his  recovery*  It 
has  been  of  benefit  to  some  to  apply  themselves  to 
business :  but  as  that  may  not  lay  m  your  way,  go 
down  to  your  estate,  mmd  your  fox-hounds,  and 
venture  the  life  you  are  weary  of,  over  every  hedge 
and  ditch  in  the  country.  These  are  wholesome 
remedies ;  but  if  you  can  have  resolution  enough, 
rather  stay  in  town,  and  recover  yourself  even  in  the 
town  where  she  inhabits.  Take  particular  care  to 
avoid  all  places  where  you  may  possibly  meet  her, 
and  shun  the  sight  of  every  thing  which  may  bring 
her  to  your  remembrance ;  there  is  an  infection  in 
all  that  relates  to  her:  you  will  find  her  house, 
her  chariot,  her  domestics,  and  her  ve^  lap-dog, 
are  so  many  instruments  of  torment.  Tell  me  se- 
riously, do  you  think  you  could  bear  the  sight  of  her 
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ian  ?'  He  shook  his  head  at  the  question^  and  said> 
'  Ah !  Mr.  BickterstafF,  you  must  have  been  a  pa- 
tient, or  you  could  not  nave  been  so  good  a  physi-  , 
cian.' — '  To  tell  you  truly,*  said  I,  ^  about  the 
thirtieth  year  of  my  age,  I  received  a  wound  that 
has  still  left  a  scar  in  my  mind,  never  to  be  quite 
worn  out  by  time  or  philosophy. 

'  The  means,  which  I  found  the  most  effectual 
for  my  cure  were  reflections  upon  the  ill  usage  I  had 
received  from  the  woman  I  loved,  and  the  pleasure 
I  saw  her  take  in  my  sufferings. 

^  I  considered  the  distress  she  brought  upon  me 
the  greatest  that  could  befall  a  human  creature  ;  at 
the  same  time  that  she  did  not  inflict  this  upon  one 
who  was  her  enemy,  one  that  had  done  her  an  in-> 
jury,  one  that  had  wished  her  ill ;  but  on  the  man 
who  loved  her  more  than  any  else  loved  her,  and 
more  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  love  any  other 
person. 

'  In  the  next  place,  I  took  pains  to  consider  ber 
in  all  her  imperfections ;  and  that  I  might  be  sure 
to  hear  of  them  constantly,  kept  company  \vith  those 
her  female  friends,  who  were  her  dearest  and  most 
intimate  acquaintance. 

'  Among  her  highest  imperfections^  I  .still 
dwelt  upon  her  baseness  of  mind  and  ingratitude, 
that  maide  her  triumph  in  the  pain  and  anguish  of 
the  man  who  loved  her,  and  of  one  who  in  those 
days,  without  vanity  be  it  spoken,  was  thought  to 
deserve  her  love. 

'  To  shorten  my  story,  she  was  married  to  an- 
other, which  would  have  distracted  me,  had  he  proved 
a  good  husband :  but  to  my  great  pleasure,  he  used 
her  at  first  with  coldness,  and  afterwards  with  con- 
tempt. I  hear  he  still  treats  her  very  ill ;  and  am 
informed,  that  she  often  says  to  her  woman,  this  is 
a  just  revenge  for  my  falsehood  to  my  first  love : 
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what  a  wretch  am  I,  that  might  have  been  married 
to  the  famous  Mr.  Biekerstaff !' 

My  patient  looked  npon  me  with  a  kind  of  me- 
lancholy pleasure^  and  told  me^  *  He  did  not  think 
it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  live  to  the  age  I  now  am 
of,  who  in  his  thirtieth  year  had  been  tortured  with 
that  passion  in  its  violence.  For  my  part^'  said  he^ 
*  I  can  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep  in  it ;  nor  keep 
Company  with  any  body,  but  two  or  three  friends 
who  are  in  the  same  condition.' 

*  There,'  answered  I,  '  you  are  to  blame ;  for 
as  you  ought  to  avoid  nothing  more  than  keeping 
company  with  yourself,  so  you  ought  to  be  parti- 
cnlariy  cautious  of  keeping  company  with  men  like 
yourself.  As  long  as  you  do  this,  you  do  but  indulge 
your  distemper. 

'  I  must  not  dismiss  you  without  further  instruc- 
tions. If  possible,  transfer  your  passion  from  the 
woman  you  are  now  in  love  with  to  another ;  or,  if 
you  cannot  do  that,  change  the  passion  itself  into 
some  other  passion,  that  is,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
find  out  some  other  agreeable  woman ;  or  if  you 
cannot  do  this,  grow  covetous,  ambitious,  litigious : 
turn  your  love  of  woman  into  that  of  profit,  prefer- 
ment, reputation ;  and  for  a  time  give  up  yourself 
entirely  to  the  pursuit. 

'  This  is  a  method  we  sometimes  take  in  physic, 
when  we  turn  a  desperate  disease  into  one  we  can 
more  easily  cure.' 

He  made  little  answer  to  aU  this,  but  crying  out, 
'  Ah,  Sir !'  for  his  passion  reduced  his  discourse  to 
interjections. 

^  There  is  one  thing,'  added  I,  ^  which  is  pre- 
sent death  to  a  man  in  your  condition,  and,  there- 
fore, to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest  care  and  cau- 
tion :  that  is,  in  a  word,  to  ^nk  of  your  mistress 
and  rival  together,  whether  walkings  discoursing, 
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dallying — *  '  The  devil !'  he  cried  out,  '  who  can 
bear  it  ?'  To  compose  him,  for  I  pitied  him  very- 
much  ;  '  The  time  will  come,'  said  I,  ^  when  you 
shall  not  only  bear  it,  but  laugh  at  it.  As  a  prepa-i 
ration  to  it,  ride  every  morning,  an  hour  at  least, 
with  the  wind  full  in  your  face.  Upon  your  return^ 
recollect  the  several  precepts  which  I  have  now 
given  you,  and  drink  upon  them  a  bottle  of  Spaw-* 
water.  Repeat  this  every  day  for  a  month  success 
sively,  and  let  me  see  you  at  the  end  of  it.'  He 
was  taking  his  leave  witn  many  thanks,  and  some 
appearance  of  consolation  in  his  countenance,  when 
I  called  him  back  to  acquaint  him,  ^  that  I  had 
private  information  of  a  design  of  the  Coquettes  to 
buy  up  all  the  true  Spaw-vrater  in  town:'  upon 
which  he  took  his  leave  in  haste,  with  a  resolution 
to  get  all  things  ready  for  entering  upon  his  regi- 
men the  next  morning. 
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Noc  108.  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  17, 1709. 


Pronaque  ctLm  spectent  animaUa  eatera  terram, 

Os  homkd  tuJblime  dedit :  Odumque  tueri 

Jtunt'^  OVID.  MET.  i.  84. 

Thus  while  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 

Thdr  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 

Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 

Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies.  dktdek. 
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It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  great  an  effect  well<- 
disposed  %htSj  with  proper  forms  and  orders  in  as- 
semblies^ have  upon  some  tempers.  I  am  sure  I  feel 
it  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  I  cannot  in  a 
day  or  two  get  out  or  my  imagination  any  very  beau* 
tiiiil  or  disagreeable  impression  which  I  receive  on 
such  occasions.  For  this  reason,  I  frequently  look 
in  at  the  play-bouse,  in  order  to  enlarge  my  thoughts, 
and  warm  my  mind  with  some  new  ideas,  that  may 
be  serviceable  to  me  in  my  lucubrations. 

In  this  disposition  I  entered  the  theatre  the  other 
day,  and  placed  myself  in  a  comer  of  it  very  con- 
venient for  seeing,  without  being  myself  observed. 
I  found  the  audience  hushed  in  a  very  deep  at- 
tention ;  and  did  not  question  but  some  noble  tra- 
gedy was  just  then  in  its  crisis,  or  that  an  incident 
was  to  be  unravelled,  which  would  detennine  the 
iate  of  a  hero.  While  I  was  in  this  suspense,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  see  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
Bettertoi^  appear  in  all  the  majesty  of  distress,  to 
mj  unspeakable  amazement  there  came  up  a  monster 
with  a  face  between  his  feet ;  and  as  I  was  looking 

VOL.  HI.  G 
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on^  he  raised  himself  on  one  leg  in  such  a  perpen- 
dicular posture^  that  the  other  grew  in  a  direct  line 
above  his  head.  It  afterwards  twisted  itself  into 
the  motions  and  writhings  of  several  different  ani- 
mals^ and  after  great  variety  of  shapes  and  trans- 
formations^ went  off  the  stage  in  the  figure  of  a 
human  creature.  The  admiration^  the  applause, 
the  satisfaction^  of  the  audience^  during  this  strange 
entertainment^  is  not  to  be  expressed.  I  was  very 
much  out  of  countenance  for  my  dear  countrymen, 
and  looked  about  with  sdtne  appreh^ision,  for  fear 
any  foreigner  should  be  present.  Is  it  possible, 
thought  I,  that  human  nature  can  rejoice  in  its 
disgrace,  and  take  pleasure  in  seeing  its  own  figure 
turned  to  ridicule,  and  distorted  into  forms  that 
raise  horror  and  aversicm?  There  is  something  dis- 
ingenuous and  immoral  in  the  being  able  to  bear 
such  a  sight.  Men  of  elegant  and  noble  minds  are 
shocked  at  seeing  the  -characters  of  persons  who  de- 
serve esteem  for  their  virtue,  knowledge,  or  ser- 
vices to  their  country,  placed  in  wronff  lights,  and 
^y  misrepresentation  made  the  subject  of  buf- 
foonery. Such  a  nice  abhorrence  is  not,  indeed,  to 
be  found  among  the  vulgar;  but,  methinks,  it  is 
wonderftd,  that  these  who  have  nothing  but  the  out- 
ward figure  to  disrtinguish  them  as  men,  should  de- 
light in  seeing  humanity  abused,  vilified,  and  dis- 
graced. 

I  must  confess,  there  is  nothing  that  more  pleases 
me,  in  all  that  I  read  in  books,  or  see  among  man- 
kind, than  such  passages  as  represent  human  nature 
in  its  proper  dignity.  As  man  is  a  creature  made  up 
of  different  extremes,  he  has  something  in  him  very- 
great  and  very  mean.  A  skilful  artist  may  draw  an 
excellent  picture  of  him  in  either  of  these  views. 
The  finest  authors  of  antiquity  have  taken  him  on 
the  more  advantageous  side.    They  cultivate  the 
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natural  grandeur  of  the  soul^  raise  in  her  a  generous 
ambition^  feed  her  with  hopes  of  immortality  and 
perfection^  and  do  all  they  can  to  widen  the  partition 
between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious^  by  making 
the  difference  betwixt  them  as  great  as  between 
gods  and  brutes.  In  shorty  it  is  impossible  to  read 
a  page  in  Plato^  Tully,  and  a  thousand  other  ancient 
niOTalists^  without  being  a  greater  and  a  better  man 
for  it.  On  the  contrary^  I  could  never  read  any  of 
<mr  modish  French  authors^  or  those  of  our  own 
country^  who  are  the  imitators  and  admirers  of  that 
trifling  nation^  without  being  for  some  time  out  q£ 
humour  with  myself  and  at  every  thing  about  me. 
Their  business  is^  to  depreciate  human  nature^  and 
consider  it  under  its  worst  appearances.  They  give 
mean  interpretations  and  base  motives  to  the  wor- 
thiest actions:  they  resolve  virtue  and  vice  into 
cosstitution.  In  shorty  they  endeavour  to  make  no 
distinction  between  man  and  man^  or  between  the 
species  of  men  and  that  of  brutes.  As  an  instance 
of  this  kind  of  authors^  among  many  others,  let  any 
one  examine  the  celebrated  Kochefoucault,  who  is 
the  great  philosopher  for  administering  of  consolation 
to  the  idle,  the  envious,  and  worthless  part  of  man- 
kind. 

I  remember  a  young  gentleman  of  moderate  un- 
derstandingy  but  great  vivacity,  who  by  dipping 
into  many  authors  of  this  nature,  had  got  a  Uttle 
smattering  of  knowledge,  just  enough  to  make  an 
atheist  or  a  firee-thinker,  but  not  a  philosoplier  or 
a  man  of  sense.  With  these  accomplishments,  he 
went  to  visit  his  father  in  the  country,  who  was  a 
plain,  rough,  honest  man,  and  wise,  though  not 
learned.  The  son,  who  took  all  opportunities  to 
show  his  learning,  began  to  establish  a  new  religion 
m  the  family,  and  to  enlarge  the  narrowness  of  their 
country  notions ;  in  which  he  succeeded  so  well,  that 

c  2 
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he  had  seduced  the  butler  by  his  table-talk,  and 
staggered  his  ddest  sister.  The  old  gentleman  be- 
gan to  be  alanned  at  the  schisms  that  arose  among 
his  children,  but  did  not  yet  believe  his  son's  doc- 
trine to  be  so  pernicious  as  it  really  was,  till  one 
day  talking  of  his  setting-dog,  the  son  said,  'he  did 
not  question  but  Tray  was  as  immortal  as  any  one 
of  the  family ;'  and  in  the  heat  of  the  argument  told 
his  fether,  '  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  expected^  to 
die  like  a  dog.'  Upon  which,  the  old  man  starting 
up  in  a  very  great  passion,  cried  out,  'Then,  arrah^ 
you  shall  live  like  one;'  and  taking  his  cane  in  his 
hand,  cudgelled  him  out  of  his  system.  This  had  so 
good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  took  up  from  that 
day,  fell  to  readmg  good  books,  and  is  now  a  bencher 
in  the  Middle-Temple. 

I  do  not  mention  this  cudgelling  part  of  the  story 
with  a  design  to  engage  the  secular  arm  in  matters 
of  this  nature :  but  certainly,  if  it  ever  exerts  itself 
in  affairs  of  opinion  and  speculation,  it  ought  to  do 
it  on  such  snallow  and  despicable  pretenders  to 
knowledge,  who  endeavour  to  give  man  dark  and 
uncomfortable  prospects  of  his  being,  and  destroy 
those  principles  which  are  the  support,  happiness^ 
and  gh)ry,  of  all  public  societies,  as  wdl  as  private 
persons. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  Pythagoras's  golden  sayings^ 
*  That  a  man  should  take  care  above  all  things  to 
have  a  due  respect  for  himself.'  And  it  is  certain^ 
that  this  licentious  sort  of  authors,  who  are  for  de- 
predating mankind,  endeavour  to  disappoint  and 
undo  what  the  most  refined  spirits  have  been  labour- 
ing to  advance  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
The  very  design  of  dress,  good-breeding,  outward 
ornaments,  and  ceremony,  were  to  lift  up  human 
nature,  and  set  it  off  to  an  advantage.  Architec- 
ture, painting,  and  statuary,   were  invented  with; 
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the  same  design;  as  indeed  every  art  and  science 
contributes  to  the  embellishment  of  life,  and  to  the 
wearing  off  and  throwing  into  shades  the  mean  and 
W  parts  of  our  nature.  Poetry  carries  on  this 
great  end  more  than  all  the  rest,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  passage  taken  out  of  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con's *  Advancement  of  Learning/  which  gives  a 
truer  and  better  account  of  this  art  than  all  the  vo« 
Imnes  that  were  ever  written  upon  it. 

^  Poetry,  especially  heroical,  seems  to  be  raised 
altogether  from  a  noble  foundation,  which  makes 
mudi  for  the  dignity  of  man's  nature.  For  seeing 
this  sensible  world  is  in  dignity  inferior  to  the  soiu 
of  man,  poesy  seems  to  endow  human  nature  with 
that  which  history  denies ;  and  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  mind^  with  at  least  the  shadow  of  things^ 
where  the  substance  cannot  be  had.  For  if  the 
matter  be  thoroughly  considered,  a  strong  argument 
may  be  drawn  from  poesy,  that  a  more  stately  great- 
ness of  things,  a  more  perfect  order,  and  a  more 
beautiful  variety,  delights  the  soul  of  man,  than  any 
way  can  be  found  in  nature  since  the  fall.  Where- 
fore, seeing  the  acts  and  events,  which  are  the  sub- 
jects of  true  history,  are  not  of  that  amplitude  as  to 
content  the  mind  of  man ;  poesy  is  ready  at  hand  to 
feign  acts  more  heroical.  Because  true  history  reports 
the  successes  of  business  not  proportionable  to  the 
merit  of  virtues  and  vices,  poesy  corrects  it,  and 
presents  events  and  fortunes  according  to  desert,  and 
according  to  the  law  of  Providence :  because  true 
history,  through  the  frequent  satiety  and  similitude 
of  things,  works  a  distate  and  misprisicm  in  the 
nind  of  man  j  poesy  cheareth  and  refiresheth  the 
soul,  chaunting  things  rare  and  various,  and  full  of 
vicissitudes.  So  as  poesy  serveth  and  conferreth  to 
delectation,  magnanimity,  and  morality ;  and,  there* 
ivt^x  it  may  seem  deservedly  to  have  some  partidU 

c  3 
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pation  of  divineness^  because  it  doth  raise  the  mind^ 
and  exalt  the  spirit  with  high  raptures^  by  propor* 
tioning  the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the 
mind^  and  not  submitting  the  mind  to  things^  as 
reason  and  history  do.  And  by  these  allurements 
and  congruities^  whereby  it  cherisheth  the  soul  of 
man^  joined  also  with  consort  of  music^  whereby  it 
may  more  sweetly  insinuate  itself^  it  hath  won  such 
access^  that  it  hath  been  in  estimation  even  in  rude 
times  and  barbarous  nations^  when  other  learning 
stood  excluded.' 

But  there  is  nothing  which  fevours  and  falls  in 
with  this  natural  greatness  and  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture so  much  as  religion^  which  does  not  only  pro- 
mise the  entire  refinement  of  the  mind>  but  the  glo* 
rifying  of  the  body^  and  the  immortality  of  both. 


SB 
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PerdUur  hac  inter  ndsero  lux"^ 

HOK.  SAT.  ii.  6. 59. 
—in  this  g^ddy,  busy  maze, 
I  lose  the  sunshine  of  my  days. 

FAANCU. 
SHEEB^XJLinEy  DICEXBBK  19. 

There  has  not  some  years  been  such  a  tumult  in 
our  neighbourhood  as  this  evening  about  six.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  lane  the  word  wasgiven,  that  there 
was  a  great  funeral  coming  by.  The  next  moment 
came  forward  in  a  very  hasty,  instead  of  a  solemn 
maimer^  a  long  train  of  lights^  when  at  last  a  foot« 
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nian^  in  very  high  youth  and  healthy  with  all  his 
force  ran  through  the  whole  art  of  baiting  the  door 
of  the  house  next  to  me^  and  ended  his  rattle  with 
the  true  finishing  rap.     This  did  not  only  bring  one 
to  the  door  at  which  he  knocked^  but  to  that  of 
every  one  in  the  lane  in  an  instant.  Among  the  rest, 
my  oountry-maid  took  the  alann^  and  immediately 
running  to  me,  told  me,  '  there  was  a  fine,  fine 
lady,  who  had  three  men  with  burial  torches  mak- 
ing way  before  her,  carried  by  two  men  upon  poles, 
with  looking-glasses  on  each  side  of  her,  and  one 
glass  also  before,  she  herself  appearing  the  prettiest 
that  ever  was.'    The  girl  was  goms  on  in  her  stoij, 
when  the  lady  was  come  to  my  door  in  her  chair, 
having  mistaken  the  house.    As  soon  as  she  entered 
I  saw  she  was  Mr.  Isaac's  scholar,  by  her  speaking 
air,  and  the  becoming  stop  she  made  when  she  be- 
gan her  apology.    '  You  will  be  surprised.  Sir,'  said 
she,  'that  I  take  this  liberty,  who  am  utterly  a 
stranger  to  you;  besides  that  it  may  be  thought  an 
indecorum  that  I  visit  a  man.'    Sue  made  here  a 
mtty  hesitation,  and  held  her  hn  to  her  face. 
Then,  as  if  recovering  her  resolution,  she  proceeded 
■^  But  I  think  you  have  said,  that  men  of  your 
age  are  of  no  sex;  therefore,  I  may  be  as  free  with 
you  as  one  of  my  own.'    The  lady  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  consult  me  on  some  particular  matters,  which 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  report.     But,  before  she  took 
her  leave,  she  produced  a  long  list  of  names,  which 
she  looked  upon,  to  know  whither  she  was  to  go 
next     I  must  confess,  I  could  hardly  forbear  disco- 
▼ering  to  her,  immediately,  that  I  secretly  laughed 
at  the  fantastical  regularity  she  observed  in  throwing 
«way  her  time;  but  I  seemed  to  indulge  her  in  it, 
^ni  of  a  curiosity  to  hear  her  own  sense  of  her  way 
of  life.     *  Mr.  Bickerstaff,'  said  she,   '  you  cannot 
noagine  how  much  you  are  obliged  to  me,  in  staying 
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thus  long  with  you^  having  so  many  visits  to  make; 
and^  indeed^  if  I  had  not  hopes  that  a  third  part  of 
those  I  am  going  to  will  be  abroad^  I  should  be  un- 
able to  despatch  them  this  evening.' — 'Madam/ 
said  Ij  '  are  you  in  all  this  haste  and  perplexity^  and 
only  going  to  such  as  you  have  not  a  mind  to  see?' 
— '  Yes,  Sir/  said  she,  '  I  have  several  now  with 
whom  I  keep  a  constant  correspondence,  and  return 
visit  for  visit  punctually  every  week,  and  yet  vre 
have  not  seen  each  other  since  last  November  was 
twelvemonth/ 

She  went  on  with  a  very  good  air,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  on  her  list,  told  me,  '  she  was  obliged  to  ride 
about  three  miles  and  a  half  before  she  arrived  at 
her  own  hou^e/  I  asked,  '  after  what  manner  this 
list  was  take]|i,  whether  the  persons  writ  their  names 
to  her,  and  desired  that  &vour,  or  how  she  knew 
she  was  not  cheated  in  her  muster-roll?'—^  The 
method  we  take/  says  she,  *  is,  that  the  porter,  or 
servant  who  comes  to  the  door,  writes  down  all  the 
names  who  come  to  see  us,  and  all  such  are  entitled 
to  a  return  of  their  visit.' — '  But,'  said  I,  '  Madam, 
I  presume  those  who  are  searching  for  each  other, 
and  know  one  another  by  messages,  may  be  under- 
stood as  candidates  only  for  each  other's  favour;  and 
that  after  so  many  how-do-ye-dos,  you  proceed  to 
visit  or  not,  as  you  like  the  run  of  each  other's  repu- 
tation or  fortune.'—'  You  understand  it  aright,'  said 
she;  '  and  we  become  friends,  as  soon  as  we  are 
convinced  that  our  dislike  to  each  other  may  be  of 
any  consequence :  for,  to  tell  you  truly,'  said  sne, '  for 
it  IS  in  vain  to  hide  any  thing  from  a  man  of  your 
penetration,  general  visits  are  not  made  out  of  good- 
will, but  for  fear  of  ill-will.  Punctuality  in  this  case 
is  offcen  a  suspicious  circumstance:  and  there  is  no- 
thing so  common  as  to  have  a  lady  say,  I  hope  she 
has  heard  nothing  of  what  I  said  of  her,  that  she 
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grows  BO  great  with  me !  But  indeed  my  porter  is  so 
dull  and  n^ligent^  that  I  fear  he  has  not  put  down 
half  the  people  I  owe  visits  to.'—*'  Madam/  said 
Ij  '  methmks  it  would  be  very  proper  if  your  gen- 
tleman-usher or  groom  of  the  chamber  were  always 
to  keep  an  account^  by  way  of  debtor  and  creditor. 
1  know  a  city  lady  ^o  uses  that  method^  which 
1  think  very  laudable:  for  though  you  may  possibly 
at  the  court  end  of  the  town  receive  at  the  door^  and 
light  up  better  than  within  Temple-bar^  yet  1  must 
do  that  justice  to  my  friends  the  ladies  within  the 
walls^  to  own^  that  they  are  much  more  exact  in  their 
OQRespondence.  The  lady  1  was  going  to  mention 
as  an  example  has  always  the  second  apprentice  out 
id  the  counting-house  for  her  own  use  on  her  visit- 
ing-day>  and  he  sets  down  very  methodically  all  the 
vists  which  are  made  her.  1  remember  very  well, 
that  on  the  first  of  January  last^  when  she  made  up 
her  account  for  the  year  1708,  it  stood  thus: 


"  Mrs.  COUBTWOOD— 

Debtor. 
Toseventeen  hun-  \ 

dred  and  four  V1704 
visits  received,  J 


'^  Per  Contra — Creditor. 

By   eleven    hun- 1 
dred  and  nine  >1109 
paid,  J 

Due  to  balance,  595 


1704 


'  This  gentlewoman  is  a  woman  of  great  economy, 
and  was  not  a^id  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  her  affairs; 
and,  therefore,  ordered  her  apprentice  to  give  her 
credit  for  my  lady  Easy's  impertinent  visits  upon 
wrong  days,  and  deduct  only  twelve  per  cent.  He 
had  orders  also  to  subtract  one  and  a  half  from  the 
whole  of  such  as  she  had  denied  herself  to  before 
-she  kept  a  day;  and  after  taking  those  proper  ar.* 
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tides  of  credit  on  her  side,  she  was  in  arrear  but  fire 
hundred.  She  ordered  her  husband  to  buy  in  a 
couple  of  firesh  coach-horses:  and  with  no  other  loss 
than  the  death  of  two  footmen,  and  a  church-yard 
cough  brought  upon  her  coachman,  she  was  dear  in 
the  world  on  the  tenth  of  February  last,  and  keeps 
80  before-hand,  that  she  pays  every  body  their  own, 
and  yet  makes  daily  new  acquaintances.' 

I  know  not  whether  this  agreeable  visitant  was 
fired  with  the  example  of  the  lady  I  told  her  of,  but 
she  immediately  vanished  out  of  my  sight,  it  being, 
it  seems,  as  necessary  a  point  of  good-breeding,  to 
go  off  as  if  you  stole  something  out  of  the  house;, 
as  it  is  to  enter  as  if  you  came  to  fire  it.  I  do  not 
know  one  thing  that  contributes  so  much  to  the  les« 
sening  the  esteem  men  of  sense  have  to  the  hji  sex, 
as  this  artide  of  visits.  A  young  lady  cannot  be 
married,  but  all  impertinents  in  town  must  be  beat^ 
ing  the  tattoo  from  one  quarter  of  the  town  to  the 
other,  to  show  they  know  what  passes.  If  a  man 
of  honour  should  once  in  an  age  marry  a  woman  of 
merit  for  her  intrinsic  value,  the  envious  things  are- 
all  in  motion  in  an  instant,  to  make  it  known  to  the 
sisterhood  as  an  indiscretion,  and  publish  to  the 
town  how  many  pounds  he  might  have  had  to  have 
been  troubled  with  one  of  them.  After  they  are 
tired  with  that,  the  next  thing  is,  to  make  their 
compliments  to  the  married  couple  and  their  rela« 
tions.  They  are  equally  busy  at  a  funeral,  and  the 
death  of  a  person  of  quality  is  always  attended  with 
the  murder  of  several  sets  of  coach-horses  and  chair- 
men. In  both  cases,  the  visitants  are  wholly  unaf- 
fected, either  with  joy  or  sorrow.  For  which  reason^ 
their  congratulations  and  condolences  are  equally 
words  of  course;  and  one  would  be  thought  wonde]>- 
fully  ill-bred,   that   should  build  upon   such  ex« 
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preesioiis  as  encouragements  to  expect  from  them 
anyinstanoe  of  friendship. 

Thus  are  the  true  causes  of  livings  and  the  solid 
pleasures  of  life^  lost  in  show^  imposture^  and  im- 
pertinence. As  for  my  part^  I  think  most  of  the 
misfortunes  in  ^milies  arise  from  the  trifling  way 
the  women  haye  in  spending  their  time^  and  grati- 
fying only  their  eyes  and  earsj  instead  of  their  reason 
and  understanding. 

A  iine  young  woman^  bred  under  a  visiting  mo- 
ther, knows  all  that  is  possible  for  her  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  by  report,  and  sees  the  virtuous  and  the 
vicious  used  so  indifferently,  that  the  fears  she  is 
bom  with  are  abated,  and  aesires  indulged,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  love  of  that  light  and  trifling  conver- 
sation. I  know  I  talk  like  an  old  man ;  but  I  must 
go  on  to  say,  that  I  think  the  general  reception  of 
mixed  company,  and  the  pretty  fellows  that  are  ad- 
mitted at  those  assemblies,  give  a  young  woman  so 
false  an  idea  of  life,  that  she  is  genersJly  bred  up 
with  a  scorn  oi  that  sort  of  merit  in  a  man,  whi<m 
imly  can  make  her  happy  in  marriage;  and  the 
wretch  to  whose  lot  she  falls,  very  often  receives 
in  his  arms  a  coquette,  with  the  refuse  of  an  heart 
long  before  given  away  to  a  coxcomb. 

%*  Having  received  ^m  the  society  of  Up- 
holders sundry  complaints  of  the  obstinate  and  refrac- 
tory behaviour  of  several  dead  persons,  who  have  been 
guilty  of  very  great  outrages  and  disorders,  and  by 
that  means  elapsed  the  proper  time  of  their  inter- 
ment; and  having  on  the  otJier  hand  received  many 
appeals  from  the  aforesaid  dead  persons,  wherein 
they  desire  to  be  heard  before  such  their  interment ; 
I  have  set  apart  Wednesday,  the  twenty-first  instant, 
u  an  extraordinary  court-day  for  the  hearing  both 
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parties.  If,  therefore,  any  one  can  allege  why 
they,  or  any  of  their  acquaintance,  should  or  should 
not  be  buried,  I  desire  they  may  be  ready  with  their 
witnesses  at  tiiat  time,  or  that  they  will  for  ever  after 
hold  their  tongues. 
N.  B.  This  is  the  last  hearing  on  this  subject. 
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-»  Qua  lucis  mueris  tarn  dira  cupido  f 

viEO.  MIX,  vL  72  U 

Gods!  can  the  wretches  long  for  life  again? 

FITTt 
SHBEB^LAKXy   DECEMBER  21. 

As  soon  as  I  had  placed  myself  in  my  chair  of  judi- 
cature, J  ordered  my  clerk,  Mr.  Lillie,  to  read  to 
the  assembly,  who  were  gathered  tc^ether  accord- 
ing to  notice,  a  certain  declaration,  by  way  of  charge, 
to  open  the  purpose  of  my  session,  wMch  tended 
only  to  this  explanation,  that  as  other  courts  were 
often  called  to  demand  the  execution  of  persons 
dead  in  law;  so  this  was  held  to  give  the  last  orders 
relating  to  those  who  are  dead  in  reason.  The  so- 
licitor of  the  new  company  of  Upholders  near  the  . 
Hay-market  appeared  in  behalf  of  that  useful  society^ 
and  brought  in  an  accusation  of  a  young  woman, 
who  herself  stood  at  the  bar  before  me.  Mr.  Lillie 
read  her  indictment,  which  was  in  substance,  *  That, 
whereas  Mrs.  Rebecca  Pindust,  of  the  parish  of 
Saint  Martin  in  the  Fields,  had^  by  the  use  of  one 
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instniment  called  a  looking-glass^  and  by  the  farther 
use  of  certain  attire^  made  either  of  cambric^  muslin, 
or  other  linen  wares,  upon  her  head^  attained  to  such 
an  evil  art  and  magical  force  in  the  motion  of  her 
^es  and  turn  of  her  countenance,  that  she  the  said 
Rebecca  had  put  to  death  several  young  men  of  the 
said  parish  ;  and  that  the  said  young  men  had  ac- 
knowledged in  certain  papers,  commonly  called  love- 
letters,  which  were  produced  in  court,  gilded  on  the 
edges,  and  sealed  with  a  particular  toax,  with  cer- 
tain amorous  and  enchantine  words  wrou^t  upon 
the  said  seals,  that  they  died  for  the  said  Kebeoca : 
and,  whereas  the  said  Kebecca  persisted  in  the  said 
evil  practice ;  this  way  of  life  uie  said  society  con- 
siraed  to  be,  according  to  former  edicts,  a  state  of 
death,  and  demanded  an  order  for  the  interment  of 
the  said  Rebecca.' 

I  looked  upon  the  maid  with  great  humanity,  and 
desired  her  to  make  answer  to  what  was  said  against 
her.  She  said,  ^  It  was  indeed  true,  that  she  had 
practised  all  the  arts  and  means  she  could,  to  dis« 
pose  of  herself  happily  in  marriage,  but  thought  she 
did  not  come  under  the  censure  expressed  in  my 
imtings  for  the  same ;  and  humbly  hoped  I  would 
not  condemn  her  for  the  ignorance  of  her  accusers, 
who,  according  to  their  own  words,  had  rather  re^ 

{)re8ented  her  killing,  than  dead.'  She  further  al- 
edged,  '  That  the  expressions  mentioned  in  the  pa^ 
pers  written  to  her  were  bec(Hne  mere  words,  and 
that  she  had  been  always  ready  to  marry  any  of  those 
who  said  they  died  for  her;  but  that  they  made  their 
escape,  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  pitied  or 
believed.'  She  endea  her  discourse  by  desiring  I 
would  for  the  future  settle  the  meaning  of  the  words 
'  I  die,'  in  letters  of  love. 
Mrs.  Pindttst  bdiaved  herself  with  such  an  air  of 
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jnnocenoe^  that  she  easily  gained  credit^  and  was  ae- 
quitted.  Upon  which  occasion^  1  gave  it  as  a  standi 
ing  rule^  '  that  any  person^  who  in  any  letter^  bil«- 
let^  or  discourse^  should  tell  a  woman  he  died  for  her^ 
should^  if  she  pleased^  be  obliged  to  live  with  her^  or 
be  immediately  interred  upon  such  their  own  confes- 
sion^ without  bail  or  mainprize.' 

It  happened^  that  the  very  next  who  was  brought 
before  me  was  one  of  her  admirers^  who  was  indicted 
upon  that  very  head.  A  letter^  which  he  acknow<- 
l^ged  to  be  his  own  hand^  was  read,  in  which  were 
the  following  words,  '  Cruel  creature,  I  die  fw 
you.'  It  was  observable  that  he  took  snuff  all  the 
time  his  accusation  was  reading.  I  asked  him,  ^  how 
he  came  to  use  these  words,  if  he  were  not  a  dead 
man  ?'  He  told  me,  ^  he  was  in  love  with  the  lady, 
and  did  not  know  any  other  way  of  telling  her  so ; 
and  that  aU  his  acquaintance  took  the  same  method.' 
Though  I  was  moved  with  compassion  towards  him, 
by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  his  parts,  yet  for  ex- 
ample sake  I  was  forced  to  answer,  ^  Your  sentence 
shall  be  a  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  your  companions, 
not  to  tell  lies  for  want  of  wit.'  Upon  this,  he  be- 
gan to  beat  his  snuff-box  with  a  very  saucy  air ;  and 
opening  it  again,  ^  Faith,  Isaac,'  said  he,  ^  thou 
art  a  very  unaccountable  old  fellow-^Pr'ythee,  who 
gave  thee  power  of  life  and  death  ?  What  a-pox 
hast  thou  to  do  with  ladies  and  lovers  ?  I  suppose 
thou  wouldst  have  a  man  be  in  company  with  his 
mistress,  and  say  nothing  to  her.  Dost  thou  call 
breaking  a  jest,  telling  a  lie  ?  Ha !  is  that  thy  wis- 
dom, old  stifirump,  ha  ?'  He  was  going  on  with  this 
insipid  common-place  mirth,  sometimes  opening  his 
box,  sometimes  shutting  it,  then  viewing  the  pic- 
ture on  the  lid,  and  then  the  wcnrkmanship  of  the 
Jiinge,  when^  in  the  midst  of  his  eloquence,  I  or- 
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dered  his  box  to  be  taken  from  him ;  upon  wliich 
he  was  immediatelj  struck  speechless^  and  carried 
off  stone  dead. 

The  next  who  appeared  was  a  hale  old  fellow  of 
sixty.  He  was  brought  in  by  his  relations^  who 
desired  leave  to  bury  him.  Upon  requiring  a  dis* 
tinct  account  of  the  prisoner,  a  credible  witness 
deposed^  ^  that  he  always  rose  at  ten  of  the  clock, 
played  with  his  cat  till  twelve,  smoked  tobacco 
till  one^  was  at  dinner  till  two,  then  took  an- 
other pipe,  played  at  back-gammon  till  six,  talked 
of  one  Madame  Frances,  an  old  mistress  of  his,  till 
eight,  repeated  the  same  account  at  the  tavern  till 
ten,  then  returned  liome,  took  the  other  pipe,  and 
then  to  bed.'  I  asked  him,  ^  what  he  had  to  say  for 
himself  ?'—«'  As  to  what,'  said  he,  ^  they  mention 
amcerning  Madame  Frances ' 

I  did  not  caxe  for  hearing  a  Canterbury  tale,  and^ 
therefore^  thought  myself  seasonably  interrupted 
by  a  young  gentleman,  who  appeared  in  the  behalf 
of  the  old  man,  and  prayed  an  arrest  of  judgement ; 
'  for  that  he  the  said  young  man  held  certain  lands 
by  his  the  said  old  man's  Hfe.'  Upon  this,  the  so- 
licitor of  the  Upholders  took  an  occasion  to  demand 
him  also,  and  thereupon  produced  several  evidences 
that  witnessed  to  his  life  and  conversation.  It  ap- 
peared, that  each  of  them  divided  their  hours  in 
matters  of  et^usl  moment  and  importance  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  public.  They  rose  at  the  same 
hour :  while  the  old  man  was  playing  with  his  cat, 
the  young  one  was  looking  out  of  his  window ;  while 
the  old  man  was  smoking  his  pipe,  the  young  man 
was  rubbing  his  teeth ;  while  one  was  at  £nner, 
the  other  was  dressing;  while  one  was  at  back- 
gammon, the  other  was  at  dinner ;  while  the  old  fel- 
low was  talking  of  Madame  Frances,  the  young  one 
was  either  at  play,  or  toasting  women  whom  he  never 
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conversed  with.  The  only  difference  was^  that  the 
young  man  had  never  been  good  for  any  thing ;  the 
old  man^  a  man  of  worth  before  he  knew  Madame 
Frances.  Upon  the  whole^  I  ordered  them  to  be 
both  interrea  together^  with  inscriptions  proper  to 
their  characters^  signifying^  that  the  old  man  died 
in  the  year  1689^  and  was  buried  in  the  year  1709  ; 
and  over  the  young  one  it  was  said^  that  ne  departed 
this  world  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  death. 

The  next  class  of  criminals  were  authors  in  prose 
and  verse.  Those  of  them  who  had  produoea  any 
still-bom  work  were  immediately  dismissed  to  their 
burial^  and  were  followed  by  others^  who,  notwith* 
standing  some  sprightly  issue  in  their  life-time,  had 
ffiven  proofs  of  tlieir  death  by  some  posthumous  chil- 
dren, that  Ixve  no  resemblance  to  theur  elder  brethren. 
As  for  those  who  were  the  fathers  of  a  mixed  pro- 
geny, provided  always  they  could  prove  the  last  to 
be  a  live  child,  they  escaped  with  life,  but  not  with- 
out loss  of  limbs;  for,  m  this  case,  I  was  satisfied 
with  amputation  of  the  parts  which  were  mortified. 

These  were  followed  by  a  great  crowd  of  super- 
annuated benchers  of  the  inns  of  court,  senior  fellows 
of  colleges,  and  defunct  statesmen :  all  whom  I  or- 
dered to  be  decimated  indifferently,  allowing  the  rest 
a  reprieve  for  one  year,  with  a  promise  of  a  free  par- 
don in  case  of  resuscitation. 

There  were  still  great  multitudes  to  be  examined; 
but,  finding  it  very  late,  I  adjourned  the  court,  not 
without  the  secret  pleasure  that  1  had  done  my  duty, 
and  furnished  out  a  handsome  execution. 

Groing  out  of  the  court,  1  received  a  letter,  in- 
forming me,  '  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  edict  of 
justice  in  one  of  my  late  visions,  all  those  of  the 
fidr  sex  began  to  appear  pregnant  who  had  ran  any 
hazard  of  it ;  as  was  manifest  by  a  particular  swell- 
ing in  the  petticoats  of  several  ladies  in  and  about 
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this  great  city/  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  attribute 
the  rising  of  this  part  of  the  dress  to  this  occasion, 
yet  must  own,  that  I  am  Tery  much  disposed  to  be 
offended  with  such  a  new  and  unaccountable  fiEishion. 
I  shall,  howcTer,  pronounce  nothing  upon  it,  till  I 
have  examined  all  that  can  be  said  for  and  against 
it.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  think  fit  to  give  this 
Botioe  to  the  fair  ladies  who  are  now  making  up  their 
winter  suits,  that  they  may  abstain  from  sjI  dresseff 
«f  that  kind,  till  they  shall  find  what  judgement 
will  be  passed  upon  them ;  for  it  would  very  much 
trouble  me,  that  they  should  put  themselves  to  an 
lumecessary  expense ;  and  I  could  not  but  think 
myself  to  blame,  if  I  should  hereafter  forbid  them  the 
wearing  of  such  garments,  when  they  have  laid  out 
money  upon  them,  without  having  given  them  any 
previous  admonitions. 

N.  B.  A  letter  of  the  sixteenth  instant  about  one 
of  the  fifth,  will  be  answered  according  to  the  desire 
of  the  party,  which  he  will  see  in  a  few  days. 
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'^Proculf  6  !  ProcuA  ^^  profani  !      virg*  jbn.  vl  258. 
Henoe^  ye  profime !  ftr  hence  be  gone ! 

SHEKK-LANE,  DKCSMBBK  SS. 

The  watchman,  who  does  me  particular  honours, 
as  being  the  chief  man  in  the  lane,  gave  so  very 
great  a  thump  at  my  door  last  night,  that  I  awakened 
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at  the  knocks  and  heard  myself  complimented  with 
the  usual  salutation  of^  '  Grood-morrow^  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff;  good-morrow^  my  masters  all.'  The  silence 
and  darkness  of  the  night  disposed  me  to  be  more 
than  ordinarily  serious ;  and^  as  my  attention  was  not 
drawn  out  among  exterior  objects  by  the  avocations 
of  sense^  my  thoughts  natursJly  fell  upon  myself.  I 
was  considering,  amidst  the  stillness  of  the  nighty 
what  was  the  proper  employment  of  a  thinking  be- 
ing ?  what  were  tne  perfections  it  should  propose  to 
itself?  and  what  the  end  it  should  aim  at?  My  mind 
18  of  such  a  particular  cast,  that  the  falling  of  a 
shower  of  rain,  or  the  whistling  of  wind,  at  such  a 
time,  is  apt  to  fill  my  thoughts  with  something  aw- 
ful and  solemn.  I  was  iii  this  disposition,  when  our 
bellman  began  his  midnight  homily,  which  he  has 
been  repeating  to  us  every  winter-night  for  these 
twenty  years,  with  the  usuied  exordium ; 

'*  Oh !  mortal  man,  thou  that  art  bom  in  sin  !** 

Sentiments  of  this  nature,  which  are  in  themselves 
just  and  reasonable,  however  debased  by  the  circum- 
stances that  accompany  them,  do  not  fail  to  produce 
their  natural  effect  in  a  mind  that  is  not  perverted 
and  depraved  by  wrong  notions  of  gallantry,  polite- 
ness, and  ridicule.  The  temper  wUch  I  now  found 
myself  in,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  year,  put  me 
in  mind  of  those  lines  in  Shakspeare,  wherein,  ac- 
cording to  his  agreeable  wildness  of  imagination,  he 
has  wrought,  a  country  tradition  into  a  beautiful 
piece  of  poetry*  In  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  where 
the  ghost  vamshes  upon  the  cock's  crowing,  he  takes 
occasion  to  mention  its  crowing  all  hours  of  the  night 
about  Christmas  time,  and  to  insinuate  a  kind  of 
xeligious  veneration  for  that  season. 
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**  It  feded  on  tbe  crowing  of  Uie  oock. 

Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  conies 
Wherdn  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long. 
And  then  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad  : 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike^ 
No  fairy  takes ;  no  witch  hath  power  to  chann ; 
So  ballow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.'* 

Tkis  admirable  author^  as  well  as  the  best  and 
greatest  men  of  all  ages^  and  of  all  nations^  seems 
to  have  had  his  mind  thoroughly  seasoned  with  reli- 
gion^ as  is  evident  by  many  passages  in  his  plays^ 
that  would  not  be  suffered  by  a  modem  audience ; 
and  are^  therefore,  certain  instances  diat  the  age  he 
lived  in  had  a  much  greater  sense  of  virtue  than  the 
present. 

It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  reflection  to  consider 
that  the  British  nation^  which  is  now  at  a  greater 
height  of  glory  for  its  councils  and  ccmquests  than 
it  ever  was  before,  should  distinguish  itself  by  a 
certain  looseness  of  principles,  and  a  felling  off  from 
those  schemes  of  thinking,  which  conduce  to  the 
happiness  and  perfection  of  human  nature.  This 
evil  comes  upon  us  from  the  works  of  a  few  solemn 
blockheads,  that  meet  together,  with  the  zeal  and 
seriousness  of  apostles,  to  extirpate  common  sense, 
and  propagate  infidelity.  These  are  the  wretches, 
who,  without  any  show  of  wit,  learning,  or  reason, 
publish  their  crude  conceptions  with  the  ambition  of 
appearing  more  wise  than  the  rest  of  mankind, 
upon  no  other  pretence  than  that  of  dissenting 
from  them.  One  gets  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title- 
pages  and  editions ;  and,  immediately,  to  become 
oonspieuous,  declares  that  he  is  an  unbeliever. 
Another  knows  how  to  write  a  receipt,  or  cut  up  a 
dog,  and  forthwith  argues  against  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,    I  have  known  many  a  littlo  wit. 
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in  the  ostentation  of  his  parts,  rally  the  tmth  of 
the  Soripture^  who  was  not  able  to  read  a  chapter 
in  it.  Tnese  poor  wretches  talk  blasphemy  for  want 
of  discourse^  and  are  rather  the  objects  of  soom  or 
pity,  than  of  onr  indignation ;  but  the  grave  dis- 
putant, that  reads  and  writes,  and  spends  all  his 
time  in  convincing  himself  and  the  world  that  he  is 
no  better  than  a  brute,  ought  to  be  whipped  out  of 
a  government,  as  a  blot  to  a  civil  society,  and  a  de- 
famer  of  mankind.  I  love  to  consider  an  infidel^ 
whether  distinguished  by  the  title  of  deist,  atheist^ 
or  Aree-thinker,  in  three  different  lights,  in  his  soli-^ 
tudes,  his  afflictions,  and  his  last  moments. 

A  wise  man,  that  lives  up  to  the  principles  of 
]:eason  and  virtue,  if  one  considers  him  in  his  soli-> 
tude,  as  taking  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  ol>- 
serving  the  mutual  dependence  and  harmony,  by 
which  the  whole  frame  of  it  hangs  together,  beat- 
ing down  his  passions,  or  swelling  his  thoughts 
with  magnificent  ideas  of  Providence,  makes  a 
nobler  figure  in  the  eye  of  an  intelligent  being, 
than  the  greatest  conqueror  amidst  the  pomps  and 
solemnities  of  a  triumph.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  not  a  more  ridiculous  animal  than  an  atheist 
in  his  retirement.  His  mind  is  incapable  of  rapture 
or  elevation.  He  can  only  consider  lumself  as  an  in- 
significant figure  in  a  landscape,  and  wandering  up 
and  down  in  a  field  or  a  meadow,  under  the  same 
terms  as  the  meanest  animals  about  him,  and  as 
subject  to  as  total  a  mortality  as  they;  with  this 
aggravation,  that  he  is  the  only  one  amongst  them, 
who  lies  under  the  apprehension  of  it. 

In  distresses,  he  must  be  of  all  creatures  the 
most  helpless  and  forlorn;  he  feels  the  whole  pres- 
sure of  a  present  calamity,  without  being  relieved 
by  the  memory  of  any  thing  that  is  past,  or  the 
prospect  of  any  thing  that  is  to  come.  Annihilation 
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is  the  greatest  Uessing  tbat  he  proposes  to  himself, 
and  an  halter  or  a  pistol  the  omy  refuge  he  can  fly 
to.  Bttt^  if  you  would  behold  one  of  these  gloomy 
miscieants  in  his  poorest  figure^  you  must  consider 
imn  undeK  the  terrors^  or  at  the  approach  of  death. 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  was  a-shipboard  with 
mae  of  these  vermin^  when  there  arose  a  brisk  gale^ 
which  c6uld  frighten  nobody  but  himself.  Upon 
the  rdling  of  the  ship^  he  fdil  upon  his  knees>  and 
confessed  to  the  diaplsdn^  '  that  ne  had  been  a  vile 
atheist,  and  had  denied  a  Supreme  Being  ever  since 
he  came  to  his  estate.'  The  good  man  was  asto- 
nished, and  a  report  immediiatdy  ran  through  the 
ship,  '  that  there  was  an  atheist  upon  the  upper- 
dedc'  Several  of  the  common  seamen,  who  had 
never  heard  the  word  before,  thought  it  had  been 
some  strange  fish;  but  they  were  more  surprised 
when  they  saw  it  was  a  man,  and  heard  out  of  his 
own  mouth,  that  he  never  believed  till  that  day 
that  there  was  a  God.  As  he  lay  in  the  agonies  m 
confession,  one  of  ike  honest  tars  whispered  to  the 
boatswain,  '  that  it  would  be  a  good  deed  to  heave 
him  overboard.'  But  we  were  now  within  sight  of 
port,  when  of  a  sudden  the  wind  fell,  and  the 
penitent  relapsed,  b^^;ing  all  of  us  that  were  pre- 
sent, '  as  we  were  gentlemen,  not  to  say  any  tning 
of  what  had  passed.' 

He  had  not  been  ashore  above  two  days,  when 
one  of  the  company  began  to  rally  him  upon  his  de- 
votion on  shipboard,  which  the  other  denied  in  so 
high  tenns,  that  it  produced  the  lie  on  both  sides, 
and  ended  in  a  duel.  The  atheist  was  run  through 
the  body,  and,  after  some  loss  of  blood,  became  as 
good  a  Christian  as  he  was  at  sea,  till  he  found 
that  his  wound  was  not  mortal.  He  is  at  prosent 
one  of  the  free-thinkers  of  the  age,  and  now  writing 
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a  pamphlet  against  several  received  opinions  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  fairies. 

As  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  censure  the  faults  of 
the  age  and  country  which  I  live  in^  I  should  have 
thought  myself  inexcusable  to  have  passed  over  this 
crying  one^  which  is  the  subject  of  my  present  dis- 
course. I  shallj  therefore^  £rom  time  to  time^  give 
my  countrymen  particular  cautions  against  this  dis- 
temper of  the  mind^  that  is  almost  become  ^hion^- 
sble,  and  by  that  means  more  likely  to  spread.  I 
liave  somewnere  either  read  or  heard  a  very  memo- 
rable sentence^  '  that  a  man  would  be  a  most  in- 
supportable monster^  should  he  have  the  faults  that 
are  incident  to  his  years^  constitution^  professitm^ 
funilv^  religion^  age^  and  country ;'  and  yet  every 
man  is  in  danger  of  them  all.  For  this  reason^  as  I 
am  an  old  man^  I  take  particular  care  to  avoid  being 
covetous  and  telling  long  stories*  As  1  am  cho- 
leric>  I  forbear  not  only  swearings  but  all  inter*, 
jections  of  fretting^  as  pugh !  pish !  and  the  like. 
As  I  am  a  lay-man^  I  resolve  not  to  conceive  an 
aversion  for  a  wise  and  good  man^  because  his  coat 
is  of  a  different  colour  from  mine.  As  I  am  de^ 
scended  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bickerstaffs^ 
I  never  call  a  man  of  merit  an  upstart.  As  a  pro- 
testant^  1  do  not  suffer  my  zeal  so  fer  to  transport 
me^  as  to  name  the  Pope  and  the  Devil  tc^tner. 
As  1  am  fallen  into  this  degenerate  age^  1  guard 
myself  particularly  against  the  folly  1  have  now 
been  speaking  of.  And  as  I  am  an  Englishman^  I 
am  very  cautious  not  to  hate  a  stranger^  or  despise 
a  poor  jPalatine. 
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Aecedat  hue  nuwiUu  quadam  oj)ortet  termonum  atgue  moruMp 
haudquaquam  mecUocre  condirmntum  amicitioi;  imtiHa  aitr- 
tern,  et  in  omm  re  severUas  absit.  Habet  ilia  quidem  gram- 
ttUem,  aed  amtdHa  renusshr  esse  d^fet^  et  liberior,  et  duldotf 
et  ad  onmem  comUatemfadliatemque  proc&oior, 

cic.  DB  Axicn.  17,  adfiu 

There  should  be  added  a  certain  sweetnesA  of  discourse  and  man- 
ners, ¥rhicfa  is  no  inconsiderable  sauce  to  friendship.  But  by 
afl  means  throw  out  sadness  and  severity  in  everything.  There 
is  something  of  gravity  indeed  in  it;  but  friendship  requires  a 
greater  remissness,  freedom,  and  pleasantness,  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  good  temper  and  afi&bili^. 

SHEKft-LAKB,   DKCKMBBE  26. 

As  I  was  looking  over  my  letters  this  morning,  I 
chanced  to  cast  my  eye  upon  the  following  one, 
whidi  came  to  my  hands  about  two  months  ago 
from  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who,  as  I  have  since 
learned,  was  the  person  that  writ  the  agreeable 
epistle  inserted  in  my  paper  of  the  third  of  the  last 
month.  It  is  of  the  same  turn  with  the  other,  and 
nay  be  looked  upon  as  a  specimen  of  right  country 
letters. 


<€ 


SIR, 


"  This  sets  out  to  you  &om  my  summer-house 
upon  the  terrace,  where  I  am  enjoying  a  few  hours 
snn-shine,  the  scanty  sweet  remains  of  a  fine  au-* 
tnian.  The  year  is  almost  at  the  lowest;  so  that, 
in  all  appearance,  the  rest  of  my  letters  between 
this  and  spring  will  be  dated  from  my  parlour  fire, 
wbae  the  little  fond  prattle  of  a  wife  and  childrea 
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will  so  often  break  in  upon  the  connexion  of  my 
thoughts^  that  you  will  easily  discover  it  in  my  style. 
If  this  winter  should  prove  as  severe  as  the  last^  I 
can  tell  you  before-hand^  that  I  am  likely  to  be  a 
very  miserable  man^  through  the  perverse  temper 
of  my  eldest  boy.  When  the  frost  was  in  its  ex- 
tremity^ you  must  know  that  most  of  the  black- 
birds^ robins^  and  finches  of  the  parish^  whose  music 
had  entertained  me  in  the  summer^  took  refuge 
under  my  loof.  Upon  this^  my  care  was,  to  rise 
every  morning  before  day,  to  set  open  my  windows 
for  the  reception  of  the  cold  and  the  hungry,  whom 
at  the  same  time  I  relieved  with  a  very  plentiful 
alms,  by  strewing  com  and  seeds  upon  tne  floors 
and  shelves.  But,  Dicky,  without  any  regard  to 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  considered  the  casements  as 
so  many  traps,  and  used  every  bird  as  a  prisoner  at 
discretion.  Never  did  tyrant  exercise  more  various 
cruelties.  Some  of  the  poor  creatures  he  chased  to 
death  about  the  room;  others  he  drove  into  the 
jaws  of  a  blood-thirsty  cat ;  and  even  in  his  greatest 
acts  of  mercy,  either  clipped  the  wings,  or  singed 
the  tails,  of  his  innocent  captives.  You  will  laugh, 
when  I  tell  you  I  sympathized  with  every  bir4  in  its 
misfortunes;  but  I  believe  you  will  think  me  in  the 
right  for  bewailii^  the  child's  unlucky  humour.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  eJttremely  pleased  to  see  his 
younger  brother  carry  an  imiversal  benevolence  to- 
wards every  thing  that  has  life.  When  he  was  be- 
tween four  and  five  years  old,  I  caught  him  weep- 
ing over  a  beautiful  butterfly,  which  he  chanced  to 
kin  as  he  was  playing  with  it ;  and  I  am  informed, 
that  this  morning  he  has  given  his  brother  three 
half-pence,  which  was  his  whole  estate,  to  spare 
the  Hfe  of  a  Tom-tit.  These  are  at  present  the 
matters  of  greatest  moment  within  my  observation, 
and  I  know  are  too  trifling  to  be  communicated  to 
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any  but  so  wise  a  man  as  yourself^  and  from  one 
who  has  the  happiness  to  be 

**  Yonr  most  fiuthful 

^'  And  most  obedient  servant.'' 

The  best  critic  that  ever  wrote^  speaking  of  som^ 
passages  in  Homor  which  appear  extravagant  or  fn-« 
volons^  says,  indeed,  that  they  are  dreams,  but  the 
dreams  of  Jupiter.  My  Mend's  letter  appears  to 
me  in  the  same  li^it.  One  sees  him  in  an  idle 
hour;  but  at  the  same  time  in  the  idle  hour  of  a 
wise  man.  A  great  mind  has  something  in  it  too 
severe  «nd  forbidding,  that  is  not  capable  of  giving 
itself  such  little  relaxations,  and  of  condescending 
to  these  agreeable  ways  of  trifling.  Tully,  when 
he  celebrates  the  friendship  of  Sdpio  and  LseliuSy 
who  were  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  politest  men  of 
their  age,  represents  it  as  a  beautiful  passc^  in  their 
retirement,  that  they  used  to  gather  up  shells  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  amuse  themselves  with  the  variety  of 
shape  and  colour  which  they  met  with  in  those  bttle 
unr^arded  works  ^i  nature.  The  great  Agesilaus 
could  be  a  oompanicm  to  his  own  chSdren,  and  wad 
surprised  by  the  ambassadors  of  Sparta*,  as  he  was 
ridmg  among  them  upon  an  hobby-horse.  Au- 
gustus, indeed,  had  no  play-fellows  of  his  own  be- 
getting; but  is  said  to  have  passed  many  of  his 
hours  with  little  Moorish  boys  at  a  game  of  mar- 
Ues,  not  unlike  our  modem  taw.  There  is,  me- 
thinks,  a  pleasure  in  seeing  great  men  thus  £all  into 
the  rank  of  mankind,  and  entertain  themselves  with 
dhFersions  and  amusements  that  are  agreeable  to  the 
very  weakest  of  the  species.  I  must  frankly  con- 
fess, that  it  is  to  me  a  beauty  in  Cato's  character, 
that  he  would  drink  a  cheerful  bottle  with  » 

•  Persia.    A. 
VOL.  III.  B 
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friend:    and  I  cannot  but  own,  that  I  ^^^  ^%y 
with  great  delight  one  of  the  most  celebratett  ^^^ 
thors  of  the  last  age  feeding  the  ducks  m       ^^ 
James's  Park.     By  instances  of  this  ^^L^  bS 
heroes,  the  statesmen,  the  philosophers,  "®^^jjia- 
it  were  £uniliar  with  us,  and  grow  the  ''^^  t        iV 
ble,  the  less  they  endeavour  to  appear  *y^v^     oiT 
man  who  always  acts  in  the  severity  of  wis^o    ^^^^ 
the  haughtiness  of  quality,  seems  to  move  UV  ^^^^ 
sonated  part-     It  looks  too  constrained  •^J^-^^jt^' 
trical,   for  a  man  to  be  always  in  that   ^T^'^^ia* 
which  distinguishes  him  from  others ;  besides  ^^^^^ 

the  slackening  and  unbending  our  ^''^^/^^-ea.te^ 
occasions  makes  them  exert  themselves  witb  ^^^^gr 
vigour  and  abcrity,  when  they  return  to  their  p 
and  natural  state.  Wyo^  ^ 

As  this  innocent  way  of  passing  a  leisure  ^^Tf 
not  only  consistent  with  a  great  character,  '^'V^i^  to 
gracef lu  in  it ;  so  there  are  two  sorts  ^  .^^f?  THc 
whom  I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  \  V^^l^t.; 
first  are  those  who  are*uneasy  out  of  want  of  y^jeu^ 
the  second  are  those  who  are  so  out  of  a  ^'^^^^  tbe 
of  spirit.  The  first  are  the  impertinent,  ®^ 
second  the  dangerous  part  of  mankind.         ^  ^^  se' 

It  grieves  me  to  the  very  heart,  ^^^^Viarc****' 
veral  young  gentlemen,  desceihded  of  ^^^^^Y^£  the 
run  up  and  down,  hurrying  firom  one  ett«^  ^£  ^^ 
town  to  the  other,  calling  in  at  every  P^f^^  tour 
^rt,  without  being  able  to  fix  a.  quarter  ^  -|^Q^^ing 
in  any,  and  in  a  particular  baste  without  ^^^^-g^go^ 
for   what.      It  would,    methinkLs,    he  soii^  yoii»€ 
Jation,  if  I  could  persuade  these  precipi***fl^  ax&d 
gentlemen  to  compose  this  restlessness  ^^^^  tTi"^^ 
apply  themselves  to  any  anci.ixsement,   ^^     ^     ^n^ 
soever,   that  might  give   tHeixx    employi^*®     *  ^^^^^^ 
keep  them  out  erf  harm's  way.       They  ca»^  ^  ^|,ey 
gine  how  great  a  relief  it  weaalA  be  to  thenci^ 
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codd  grow  sedate  enough  to  day  for  two  or  three 
hm  at  a  game  of  push-pin.  But  these  busy,  idle 
animals  are  only  their  own  tormentors.  The  turbu- 
l^t  and  dangerous  are  for  embroiling  councils, 
BtUTBig  up  seditions, '  and  subverting  constitutions, 
out  of  a  mere  restlessness  of  temper,  and  an  insen- 
sibility of  all  the  pleasures  of  li£e  that  are  calm  and 
innocent.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  so  much 
empbyed  in  any  scene  of  action,  as  to  have  ^eat 
uid  good  afiiedrs  enough  to  fill  up  his  whole  tmie ; 
then  win  still  be  chasms  and  empty  spaces,  in 
which  a  working  mind  will  employ  itself  to  its  own 
prejudice,  or  that  of  others,  unless  it  can  be  at  ease 
|n  the  exercise  of  such  actions  as  are  in  themselves 
indiffisr^t  How  often  have  I  wished,  for  the  good 
of  the  nation,  that  several  famous  politicians  could 
take  any  pleasure  in  feeding  ducks !  I  look  upon  an 
able  statesman  out  of  business,  like  a  huge  whale, 
that  will  endeavour  to  overturn  the  ship,  unless  he 
has  an  empty  cask  to  play  with. 

But  to  return  to  my  good  Mend  and  correspondent : 
1  am  afraid  we  shall  both  be  laughed  at,  when  I 
confess,  that  we  have  often  gone  out  into  the  field 
to  look  upon  a  bird's  nest ;  and  have  more  than  once 
taken  an  evening's  walk  together  on  purpose  to  see 
the  sun  set.  I  shall  conclude  with  my  answer  to  his 
forcing  letter : 

nSAR  SIR, 

I  thank  yod  for  your  obliging  letter,  and  your 
kindness  to  the  distressed,  who  will,  doubtless,  ex- 
press their  gratitude  to  you  themselves  the  next 
spring.  As  for  Dick  the  tyrant,  I  must  desire  you 
will  put  a  stop  to  his  proceedings ;  and  at  the  same 
time  take  care  that  his  little  brother  be  no  loser  by 
his  mercy  to  the  Tom-tit.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
excluded  all  conversation  with  animals  that  delight 

s  2 
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only  in  a  oountnr  life^  and  am>  therefore^  Iwced  to 
entertain  mvsdi  as  well  as  I  can  with  my  little  dog 
and  cat.  They  both  of  them  sit  by  my  fire  every 
nighty  expecting  my  coming  home  with  mipatience; 
and^  at  my  entrance^  never  fail  of  running  up  to 
me^  and  bidding  me  welcome^  each  of  them  in  hi& 
proper  language.  As  they  have  been  bred  up  to- 
gether from  tneir  infiuicy^  and  seen  no  other  com- 
pany^ they  have  learned  each  other's  manners^  so 
that  the  dog  often  gives  himself  the  airs  of  a  cat> 
and  tibie  cat>  in  several  of  her  motions  and  gestures, 
affects  the  behaviour  of  the  little  dog.  When  they 
are  at  play^  I  often  make  one  with  them :  and  some~ 
times  please  myself  with  considering  how  mudi  rea^ 
son  and  instinct  are  capable  of  delighting  each  other. 
Thus^  you  aee,  I  have  communicated  to  you  the 
material  occurroices  in  my  family^  with  the  same 
freedom  that  you  use  to  me;  as  I  am,  with  the  same 
sincerity  and  affection^ 

Your  most  faithful  humble  servant^ 

Isaac  Bickebsta^f. 
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£cce  iterum  Criipmtu  /  •*-  juv.  sat.  iv.  I. 

Once  more  Crifpinai  comes  upon  the  stage. 

HAToMARKIT,   DXCIMJIEft  23. 

Whereas  the  gentleman  that  behaved  hims^  in  a 
very  disobedient  and  obstinate  manner  at  his  late 
trial  in  Sheer-lane  on  the  twentieth  instant,  and  waa 
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carried  off  dead  upon  taHng  away  of  his  snuff-box^ 
remains  still  unburied ;  the  company  of  Upholders, 
not  knowing  otherwise  how  they  dionld  be  paid, 
have  taken  His  goods  iil  execution,  to  defray  the 
charee  of  his  funeral.  His  said  effects  are  to  be  ex- 
posed to  sale  by  auction,  at  their  office  in  the  Hay- 
market,  on  the  fourth  of  January  next,  and  are  as 
follow: 

A  very  rich  tweezer-case,  containing  twelve  in- 
struments for  the  use  of  each  hour  in  the  day. 

Four  pounds  of  scented  snuff,  with  three  gilt 
snuff-boxes;  one  of  them  with  an  invisible  hinge, 
and  a  looking-glass  in  the  lid. 

Two  more  of  ivory,  with  the  portraitures  on  their 
lids  of  two  ladies  of  the  town ;  the  originals  to  be 
seen  every  night  in  the  side-boxes  of  the  play- 
house. * 

A  sword  with  a  steel  diamond  hilt,  never  drawn 
bat  once  at  May-&dr. 

Six  dean  packs  of  cards,  a  quart  of  orange- 
flower-water,  a  pair  of  French  scissors,  a  toothpidc^* 
case,  and  an  eyebrow  brush. 

A  large  slass-case,  containing  the  linen  and 
clothes  of  the  deceased;  among  which  are,  two 
embroidered  suits,  a  pocket  perspective,  a  dozen 
pair  cfred-heded  shoes,  three  pair  of  red  silk  stockings, 
and  an  amber-headed  cane. 

The  strong  box  of  the  deceased,  wherein  were 
found,  five  billet-doux,  a  Bath  shilling,  a  crooked 
sixpence,  a  silk  garter,  a  lock  of  hair,  and  three 
brcHcenfkns. 

A  press  for  books;  containing  on  the  upper  shelf, 

Tluree  bottles  of  diet-drink. 

Two  boxes  of  pills.      , 

A  syringe,  ana  other  mathematical  instruments. 

s  3 
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On   the   second   shelf  sie   several  miscellaneous 

works;  2S, 
Lampoons. 
Plays» 

Tailors'  bills. 
And  an  almanack  for  the  year  seventeen  hundred* 

On  the  third  shelf^ 

A  bundle  of  letters  unopened^  indorsed^  in  the 
hand  of  the  deceased^  ''  Letters  from  the  old  Gren- 
tleman." 

Lessons  for  the  flute. 

Toland's  ''  Christianity  not  mysterious :"  and  a 
j)aper  filled  with  patterns  of  several  fashionable 
stuffs. 

On  the  lowest  shelf^ 

One  shoe. 

A  pair  of  snuffers. 

A  French  grammar. 

A  mourning  hat-band;  and  half  a  bottle  of  us- 
quebaugh. 

There  will  be  added  to  these  goods^  to  make  a 
complete  auction^  a  collection  of  gold  snuff-boxes 
and  clouded  canes,  which  are  to  continue  in  fashion 
for  three  months  after  the  sale. 

The  whole  are  to  be  set  up  and  prised  by  Charles 
Bubbleboy,  who  is  to  open  the  auction  with  a 
speecL 

I  find  I  am  so  very  unhappy,  that,  while  I  am 
busy  in  correcting  the  folly  and  vice  of  one  sex, 
several  exorbitances  break  out  in  the  other.  I  have 
not  thoroughly  examined  their  new  fashioned  petti- 
coats, but  shall  set  aside  one  day  in  the  next  week 
for  that  purpose.  The  following  petition  on  this 
subject  was  presented  to  me  this  morning. 
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*'  The  hurahle  petitioa  of  William  Jinrie,  Coach- 
maker  and  Chair-maker^  of  the  liiberty  of 
Westminster: 

''  TO    ISAAC  BICKEBSTAFF^   S8QUIBB,    C9BNM>B 
OF  6BEAT  BRITAIN  ; 

"  Showeth, 

"  That  upon  the  late  iHvention  of  Mrs.  Catha- 
rine Cross-stitch^  mantua-maker^  the  petticoats  of 
ladies  were  too  wide  for  entering  into  any  coach  or 
chair^  which  was  in  use  before  the  said  invention. 

^^  That  for  the  service  of  the  said  ladies^  your 
petitioner  has  built  a  round  chair^  in  the  form  of  a 
lantern^  six  yards  and  a  half  in  circumference^  with 
a  stool  in  the  centre  of  it ;  the  said  vehicle  being  so 
contrived^  as  to  receive  the  passenger  by  opening  in 
two  in  the  middle^  and  closing  mathematically  when 
she  is  seated. 

"  That  your  petitioner  has  also  invented  a  coach 
for  the  reception  of  one  lady  only^  who  is  to  be  let 
in  at  the  top. 

"  That  the  said  coadi  has  been  tried  by  a  lady's 
woman  in  one  of  these  full  petticoats^  who  was  let 
down  &om  a  balcony^  and  orawn  up  again  by  pul- 
lies^  to  the  great  satis&ction  of  her  kdy^  ana  aU 
who  beheld  her. 

"  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  most  humbly  prays^ 
that,  for  tne  encouragement  of  ingenuity  and  use- 
ful inventions,  he  may  be  heard  before  you  pass  sen- 
tence upon  the  petticoats  aforesaid. 

"  And  your  petitioner,"  &c. 

I  have  likewise  received  a  female  petition,  signed 
by  sevend  thousands,  praying,  tiiat  i  would  not  any 
longer  defer  giving  judgement  in  the  case  of  the 
petticoat,  many  of  them  having  put  off  the  making 
new  dodies^  till  such  time  as  they  know  what 
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verdict  w31  pass  upon  it.  I  do,  therefore^  hereby 
certify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern^  that  I  do  design 
to  set  apart  Tuesday  next  for  the  final  determination 
of  that  matter^  having  already  ordered  a  jury  of  ma- 
trons to  be  impannelled^  for  the  clearing  up  of  any 
difficult  points  that  may  arise  in  the  trisJ. 


*^*  Being  informed  that  several  dead  men  in  and 
about  this  city  do  keep  out  of  the  way  and  abscond^ 
for  fear  of  bemg  buried ;  and  being  willing  to  re- 
spite their  interment,  in  consideration  of  their  fa- 
miliesj  and  in  hopes  of  their  amendment,  I  shall 
aUow  them  certain  privileged  places,   where  they 
may  appear  to  one  another,  without  causing  any 
lett  or  molestation  to  the  living,  or  receiving  any«  in 
their  own  persons,  from  the  company  of  Upholders. 
Between  tne  hours  of  seven  ana  nine  in  the  mom- 
ine,  they  may  appear  in  safety  at  Saint  James's 
coffee-house,  or  at  White's,  if  they  do  not  keep 
their  beds,  which  is  more  proper  fw  men  in  their 
condition.     From  nine  to  eleven,  I  allow  them  to 
walk  from  Story's  to  Rosamond's  pond*  in  the 
Park,  w  in  any  other  public  walks  which  are  not 
frequented  by  the  living  at  that  time.     Between 
eleven  and  three,  they  are  to  vanish,  and  keep  out 
of  sight  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time 
they  may  go  to  Change  till  five;   and  then,   if 
if  tney  please,  divert  themselves  at  the  Hav-niarket j 
or  Dniry-lane,  until  the  play  begins.     It  is  further 
granted  in  frivour  of  these  persons,  that  they  may 
be  received  at  any  taUe,  where  there  are  more  pre- 
sent than  seven  in  number :  provided  that  they  do 
not  take  upon  them  to  talk,  judge,  commend^  «Hr 

*  Sloiy*s  Gata^  at  one  end  of  the  Bifdctge<>walk»  it31  letwns 
its  name;  but  RoiamoQd*9-pondl  at  Uit  otker  «nd>  lias  been  filled 
up  witbin  thcie  lev  yeara. 
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htd.  fault  with;  any  speech^  action,  er  behaviour  of 
tbe  living.  In  wnich  case,  it  ishall  be  lawful  to 
seize  their  perscms  at  any  place  or  hour  whatsoever^ 
and  to  convey  their  bodies  to  the  next  undertaker's ; 
any  thing  in  this  advertisement  to  the  contrary  not* 
withstanding. 
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Ut  in  vita,  tic  in  HudOsj  pukberrimum  et  kumankdnmm  en$» 
timo,  geveriiatem  comitatemque  vuKere^  ne  iUa  m  tmtitiatu^ 
hoe  m  pehdanHam,  procedat,  run.  xnar. 

As  in  a  man's  life,  so  in  hie  studies,  I  think  it  the  most  beautiful 
and  humane  tbii^  in  the  world,  so  to  mingle  gravity  with  plea- 
santly, that  the  one  may  not  sink  into  melancholy,  nor  the 
other  rise  up  into  wantonness. 

SHEKR-LAKt,   BICXXttB  30. 

I  WAS  walking  about  my  chamber  this  morning  in  a 
very  gay  humour,  when  I  saw  a  coach  stop  at  my 
door,  and  a  youth  about  fifteen  alighting  out  of  it, 
who  I  perceived  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  my  bosom 
fnend,  that  I  gave  some  account  of  in  my  paper  <tf 
the  seventeenth  of  the  last  month.  1  felt  a  sensible 
pleasure  rising  in  me  at  the  sight  of  him,  my  ac- 
quaintance having  b^un  with  his  father  when  he 
was  just  such  a  stripung^  and  about  that  very  age. 
When  he  came  up  to  me,  he  todc  me  by  the  hand^ 
and  burst  into  tears.  1  was  extremely  moved,  and 
immediately  said,  '  Child,  how  does  your  father 
do  ?*      He  b^an    to  reply,    '  My  mothCT-  ' 

But  could  not  go  on  for  weeping.     I  went  down 
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with  him  into  tiie  ooadi,  and  gathered  out  of  him, 
'  That  his  mother  was  then  dying ;  and  that^  while 
the  holy  man  was  doing  the  last  offices  to  her,  he 
had  taken  that  time  to  come  and  caU  me  to  his 
father,  who,  he  said^   wonld  certainly  break  his 
heart,  if  1  did  not  go  and  comfort  him.'     The  child's 
discretion  in  coming  to  me  of  his  own  head,  and 
the  tenderness  he  showed  §ar  his  parents,   would 
have  quite  overpowered  me,  had  I  not  resolved  to 
fortify  myself  mr  the  seasonable  performances  of 
those  duties  which  I  owed  to  my  finend.     As  we 
were  goinffy  I  oouUL  not  but  reflect  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  that  excellent  woman,  and  the  greatness  of 
his  grief  for  the  loss  of  one  who  has  ever  been  the 
support  to  him  under  all  other  afflictions.     How, 
thought  I,  will  he  be  able  to  bear  the  hour  of  her 
death,  that  oonld  not,  when  I  was  lately  with  him, 
speak  of  a  sickness,  which  was  then  past,  without 
sorrow !     We  were  now  got  pretty  &r  into  West- 
minster, and  arrived  at  my  £nend's  house.     At  the 
door  of  it  I  met  Favonius,  not  vrithout  a  secret  sa- 
tisfaction to  find  he  had  been  there.     I  had  fbrmerly 
oonversed  with  him  at  his  house;  and  as  he  abounds 
with  that  sort  of  virtue  and  knowledge   which 
makes^  rd%ion  beantifiil,  and  never  kads  the  con- 
vc3rsation  into  the  violence  and  rage  of  party  dis- 
Pptesiy  I  listened  to  him  with  great  pleasure.     Our 
oiacoorae  dtanoed  to  be  upon  the  subject  of  death, 
whidi  be  treated  with  such  a  strength  of  reason^ 
^  ^catness  of  soul,  that,  instead  of  being  ter- 
f^>  ^  Appeared  to  a  mind  ri^thr  cultivated,  alt»- 
^S^^^O'  to  be  contemned,  or  rather  to  be  desired. 
As  I  met  bim  at  the  door,  I  saw  in  his  &ce  a  cer- 
tem|[^«ywing  of  ffrief  and  humanitr,  heiriiteiied  with 
^^  ^^wtitude  and  resolution,* which,  as  I  after- 
^"^ras  ffmaA,  had  such  an  iircsistiUe  fiMrce,  as  to 
'*>>P«d  the  pdns  of  the  dying,   and  the  Inmeii^ 
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tation  of  the  nearest  friends  who  attended  her.  I 
went  up  directly  to  the  room  where  she  lay^  and  was 
met  at  the  entrance  by  my  friend^  who^  notwith- 
standing his  thoughts  had  been  composed  a  little 
before,  at  the  sight  of  me  turned  away  his  hce  and 
wept.  The  little  family  of  children  renewed  the 
expressions  of  their  sorrow  according  to  their  several 
ages  and  degrees  of  understanding.  The  eldest 
&ughter  was  in  tears^  busied  in  attendance  upon 
her  mother;  others  were  kneeling  about  the  bed- 
side: and  what  troubled  me  most  was^  to  see  a 
little  hojy  who  was  too  young  to  know  the  reason, 
weeping  only  because  his  sisters  did.  The  only  one 
in  the  room  who  seemed  resigned  and  comforted 
was  the  dying  person.  At  my  approach  to  the  bed- 
side, she  told  me,  with  a  low  broken  voice,  '  This 
is  kindly  done — Take  care  of  your  friend — —do  not 
go  from  him  !'  She  had  before  taken  leave  of  her 
husband  and  children,  in  a  manner  proper  for  so 
solemn  a  parting,  and  with  a  gracefruness  peculiar 
to  a  woman  of  her  character.  My  heart  was  torn 
to  pieces,  to  see  the  husband  on  one  side  suppressing 
and  keeping  down  the  swellings  of  his  grief,  for 
fear  of  disturbing  her  in  her  last  moments ;  and  the 
wife  even  at  that  time  concealing  the  pains  she  en- 
dured, for  fear  of  increasing  his  affliction.  She 
kept  her  eyes  upon  him  for  some  moments  after  she 
grew  speechless,  and  soon  after  closed  them  for 
ever.  In  the  moment  of  her  departure,  my  friend, 
who  had  thus  far  commanded  himself,  gave  a  deep 
groan,  and  fell  into  a  swoon  by  her  bed-side.  The 
distraction  of  the  children,  wno  thought  they  saw 
both  their  parents  expiring  together,  and  now  lying 
dead  before  them,  would  have  melted  the  hardest 
heart ;  but  they  soon  perceived  their  father  recover, 
whom  I  helped  to  remove  into  another  room,  with 
a  resolution  to  accompany  him  till  the  first  pangs 
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of  his  afflietion  were  abated.  I  knew  eonsolation 
would  now  be  impertinent ;  and^  therefore^  con- 
tented myself  to  sit  by  him^  and  e<mdple  with  him 
in  silence*  For  I  shall  here  use  the  method  of  an 
ancient  author^  who>  in  one  of  his  epistles^  re- 
lating the  virtues  and  death  of  Macrinus's  wife^  ex- 
presses himself  thus :  '  I  shall  suspend  my  advice 
to  this  best  of  friends^  till  he  is  made  capaUe  of 
receiving  it  by  those  three  great  remedies  ^wccem- 
tas  ipsa,  dies  longa,  et  satietas  doloris),  the  necessity 
of  submission^  length  of  time^  and  satiety  of  grief.' 

In  the  mean  time>  I  cannot  but  consider^  with 
much  commiseration^  the  melancholy  state  of  one 
who  has  had  such  a  part  of  himself  torn  from  him^ 
and  which  he  misses  in  every  circumstance  of  life. 
His  condition  is  like  that  of  one  who  has  lately  lost 
his  right  arm^  and  is  every  moment  offering  to  help 
himself  with  it.  He  does  not  appear  to  himself  the 
same  person  in  his  house^  at  his  table^  in  company^ 
or  in  retirement ;  and  loses  the  relish  of  all  the  plea- 
sures and  diversions  that  were  before  entertaining 
to  him  by  her  participation  of  them.  The  most 
agreeable  objects  recall  the  sorrow  &r  her  with 
whom  he  used  to  enjoy  them.  This  additional  sa- 
tisfsiction^  from  the  taste  of  pleasures  in  the  society 
of  one  we  love,  is  admirably  described  in  Milton^ 
who  represents  Eve,  though  in  Paradise  itself,  no 
further  pleased  with  the  beautiful  objects  around 
her,  thm  as  she  sees  them  in  company  with  Adam^ 
in  that  passage  so  inexpressibly  charming : 

"  With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time ; 
All  seasons,  and  their  change ;  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet 
With  charra  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew;  fragrant  tJie  fertile  earth 
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After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  the  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  Heaven,  her  stany  train. 
But  neither  breath  of  mom  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Gfistering  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  afWr  showers ; 
Kor  grateful  evening  mild;  nor  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moont 
Or  glittering  staj>*lig^t,  without  thee  is  sweet." 

'nieTaiiety  of  images  in  this  passage  is  infinitely 
pleasmg;  and  the  recapitulation  of  e^  particular 
^^i  with  a  little  vatying  of  the  expression,  makes 
OM  of  the  finest  turns  of  words  that  I  nave  ever  seen : 
wbich  I  rather  mention,  because  Mr.  Dryden  has 
^}  is  hk  pre&oe  to  Juvenal,  that  he  could  meet 
^th  no  tum  of  words  in  Milton- 

^^  may  farther  be  observed^  that  though  the 
sweetness  of  these  verses  has  something  in  it  of  a 
pastoral,  yet  it  excels  the  ordinary  kind,  as  much 
^  tie  scene  of  it  is  above  an  ordinary  field  or  mea- 
w.  I  might  here,  since  I  am  accidentally  led  into 
^  subject,  show  several  passages  in  Milton  that 
w  as  excdlent  turns  of  this  nature  as  any  of  our 
English  poets  whatsoever ;  but  shall  only  mention 

'  that  which  follows,  in  which  he  describes  the  &dlen 
angels  engaged  in  the  intricate  disputes  of  predes- 
tination, free-will,   and  fore-knowledge ;    and,    to 

humour  the  pernlexity,  makes  a  kind  of  labyrinth 

in  the  very  words  that  describe  it. 

*•  Others  apart  «at  on  a  hill  retir'd, 
In  thoughts  moi«  elevate,  and  reason'd  high 
Of  proTidepice^  ^De-knowledge^  will,  and  &te^ 
Fix'd  fate,  free-wil),  fore^knowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 
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No.  116.    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1709-10. 


'^Ninmm  intervenit  vithtm  et  calamkasj 
Ut  neque  tpectari,  neque  cifgnosd  potuerit : 
Ita  pcpulus  Uiutio  ^upidus  in  ^namlndo 
Animum  oceupdnU,^  txb.  prol.  db  bxct. 

A  tumult  80  uncommon  intervened, 

As  neither  could  be  seen,  nor  understood : 

So  taken  were  the  people,  so  engaged 

With  a  rope-dancer !  oolxait. 

SHKKB*LAHI,   JAVUAAT  2. 

I  WENT  on  Friday  last  to  the  opera^  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a  tmn  house  at  so  noble  an  entertain- 
ment^ till  I  heard  that  the  tumbler  was  not  to 
make  his  appearance  that  night.  For  my  own  part^ 
I  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  sight  of  an  actor^  who^ 
by  the  grace  and  propriety  of  his  action  and  gesture^ 
does  honour  to  a  numan  figure,  as  much  as  the 
other  vilifies  and  degrades  it.  Every  one  will 
easily  imagine  I  mean  Signior  Nicolini,  who  sets 
off  the  character  he  bears  in  an  opera  by  his  action, 
as  much  as  he  does  the  words  of  it  by  his  voice. 
Every  limb,  and  every  finger,  contributes  to  the 
part  ne  acts,  insomuch  that  a  deaf  man  might  go 
along  with  him  in  the  sense  of  it.  There  is  scarce 
a  beautiful  posture  in  an  old  statue  which  he  does 
not  plant  himself  in,  as  the  different  circumstances 
of  tne  story  give  occasion  for  it.  He  performs  the 
most  ordinary  action  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
greatness  of  his  character,  and  shows  the  prince 
even  in  the  giving  of  a  letter,  or  the  despatching  of  a 
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message.    Onr  best  actors  are  somewhat  at  a  lost 
to  suppwt  themselves  with  proper  gesture^  as  they 
move  nom  any  considerable  distance  to  the  front  of 
the  stage ;  but  I  have  seen  the  person  of  whom  I 
am  now  speaking  enter  alone  at  the  remotest  part  of 
it^  and  advanoe  from  it  with  such  greatness  of  air 
and  mien  as  seemed  to  fill  the  stage^  and  at  the 
same  time  commanded  the  attention  of  the  audience 
with  the  majesty  of  his  appearance^     But>  notwith- 
standing the  dignity  and  elegance  of  this  entertain- 
ment^ I  find^  for  some  nights  past^  that  Punchinello 
has  robbed  tiiis  gentleman  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
female  spectators.     The  truth  of  it  is^  I  find  it  so 
Tery  hard  a  task  to  keep  that  sex  under  any  manner 
of  govemnient^  that  I  have  often  resolved  to  give 
them  over  entirely^  and  leave  them  to  their  own  in- 
ventions.    I  was  in  hopes  that  I  had  brought  them 
to  some  order,  and  was  employing  my  thoughts  on 
the  reformation  of  their  petticoats,  wnen  on  a  sud- 
den I  received  information  from  all  parts,  that  they 
nm  gadding  after  a  puppet-show.      I  know  very 
well^  that  what  I  here  say  will  be  thought  by  some 
malicious  person  to  fiow  from  envy  to  Mr.  Fowel ; 
hr  which  reason  I  shall  set  the  late  dispute  between 
us  in  a  true  light.     Mr.  Powel  and  I  had  some 
diiFerence  about  four  months  ago,  which  we  ma- 
naged by  way  of  letter,  as  learned  men  ought  to 
do;   and  I  was  very  well  contented  to  bear  such 
sarcasms  as  he  was  pleased  to  throw  upon  me,  and 
answered  them  with  the   same  freedom.     In  the 
midst  of  this  our  misunderstanding  and  correspond- 
ence^ I  happened  to  give  the  world  an  account  of 
the  order   of  Esquires;   upon  which  Mr.  Powel 
was  so  disingenuous,  as  to  make  one  of  his  puppets, 
I  wish  I  knew  which  of  them  it  was,  declare,  by 
way  of  prologue,  '  That  one  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  a 
pietended  esquire,  had  written  a  scurrilous  piece. 
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to  the  dishonour  of  that  rank  of  men;'  and  then, 
with  more  art  than  hone8ty>  concluded^  '  that  all 
the  esquires  in  the  pit  were  abused  by  his  antagonist 
as  much  as  he  was/  This  public  accusation  made 
all  the  esquires  of  that  county^  and  several  of  other 
parts,  my  professed  enemies*  I  do  not  in  the  least 
question  but  that  he  will  proceed  in  his  hostilities  ; 
and  I  am  informed^  that  part  of  his  deugn  in  coming 
to  town  was  to  carry  the  war  into  my  own  quart^v. 
I  do^  therefore^  solemnly  declare^  notwithstanding 
that  I  am  a  great  lover  of  art  and  ingenuity^  that 
if  I  hear  he  opens  any  of  his  people's  moutha 
against  me^  I  snail  not  faH  to  Write  a  critique  up<m 
his  whole  performsmce ;  lor  I  must  confess^  that  I 
have  naturally  so  strong  a  desire  of  praise^  that  I 
cannot  bear  reproadi^  though  firom  a  piece  of  tim<* 
h&c.  As  for  Pum;h,  who  taJces  all  opportunities  of 
bespattering  me^  I  know  very  well  )us  <A%inal)  and 
have  been  assured  by  the  joiner  who  put  aim  toge« 
ther>  '  That  he  was  in  long  dispute  with  himself 
whether  he  diould  turn  him  Into  several  pegs  and 
utensils,  or  make  him  the  man  he  is.'  The  samo 
persmi  confessed  to  me> '  That  he  had  once  actually 
laid  aside  his  head  for  a  nut-cracker.'  As  fbr  kit 
scolding  wife>  however  she  may  value  herself  «t 
{Hresent»  it  is  very  w^  known^  that  she  is  but  a 
piece  of  crab-tree.  This  artificer  further  whis* 
pered  in  my  ear,  '  That  all  his  courtiers  and  noblea 
were  taken  out  of  a  quick-set  hedge  not  fieur  from 
Islington ;  and  that  doctor  Faustus  himself,  who  ia 
now  so  great  a  ccmjuror,  is  supposed  to  have  learned 
his  wh^  art  from  an  old  woman  in  that  neighbour* 
hood,  whom  he  long  served  in  the  figure  of  a 
broom-staff.' 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  look  trivial  to  inftlst  so 
much  upon  men's  persons';  I  ahall,  therefore,  tara 
my  thoughts  rather  to  oxasune  th^  behaviouri  and 
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consider  whether  the  several  parts  are  written  up 
to  that  character  which  Mr.  Fowel  piques  himseif 
upon,  of  an  able  and  judicious  dramatist.  1  have 
for  this  purpose  provided  myself  with  the  works  of 
above  twenty  French  critics,  and  shall  examine,  by 
the  rules  wnich  they  have  laid  down  upon  the  art  of 
the  stage,  whether  the  unity  of  time,  place,  and 
action,  be  rightly  observed  in  any  one  of  this  cele- 
brated author's  ]Ht)ductions ;  as  also^  whether  in  the 
parts  of  his  several  actors,  and  that  of  Punch  in 
particular,  there  is  not  sometimes  an  impropriety  of 
sentiments  and  an  impurity  of  diction. 

WBRx's  CHOCOLAT^HOUSB,  JAKVA&T  8. 

I  came  in  here  to-day  at  an  hour  when  only  the 
dead  appear  in  places  m  resort  and  gallantry,  and 
saw  kung  up  the  escutcheon  of  Sir  Hannibal,  a  gen« 
tleman  who  used  to  frequent  this  place,  and  was 
taken  up  and  interred  by  the  company  of  Upholders, 
as  having  been  seen  here  at  an  unlicensed  hour. 
The  coat  of  the  deceased  is,  three  bowls  and  a  jack 
in  a  green  field;  the  crest,  a  dice-box,  with  the 
king  of  dubs  and  pam  for  supporters.  Some  days 
ago  the  body  was  carried  out  of  town  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony,  in  order  to  be  buried  with  his 
ancestors  at  the  Peak.  It  is  a  maxim  in  morality, 
that  we  are  to  speak  nothing  but  truth  of  the  living, 
nothing  but  good  of  the  dead.  As  I  have  carefulfy 
observed  the  first  during  his  life-time,  I  shaU  acquit 
myself  as  to  the  latter  now  he  is  deceased. 

He  was  knighted  very  young,  not  in  the  ordinary 
form,  but  b/^e  common  eonsent  of  mankind. 

He  was  in  his  person  between  round  and  square ; 
in  the  motion  and  gesture  of  his  body  he  was  unaf- 
fiscted  and  free,  as  not  having  too  great  a  respect  for 
superiors.  He  was  in  his  discourse  bold  and  in« 
trepid;  and  as  every  one  has  an  excellence,  as  well 
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as  a  failings  which  distin^ahes  him  from  other 
meiij  eloquence  was  his  preaominant  quality:,  whidh 
he  had  to  so  great  perfection^  that  it  was  easier  to 
him  to  speak  than  to  hold  his  tongue.*  This  some- 
times exposed  him  to  the  derision  of  men  who  had 
much  less  parts  than  himself:  and  indeed  his  great 
volubility,  and  inimitable  manner  of  speaking,  as 
well  as  the  great  courage  he  showed  on  those  ooca.- 
sioiis,  did  sometimes  betray  him  into  that  figure  of 
speech  which  is  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Gasconade.  To  mention  no  other,  he  professed 
in  this  very  place,  some  few  days  before  ne  died, 
*  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  «ix  that  would  under- 
take to  assault  me ;'  for  which  reason  I  have  had 
his  figure  upon  my  wall  until  the  hour  of  his  death : 
and  am  resolved  for  the  fature  to  bury  every  one 
forthwith  who  I  hear  has  an  intention  to  kill  me. 

Since  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  my  adversaries, 
I  shall  here  publish  a  short  letter,  which  I  have  re« 
iceived  from  a  well-wishei:,  and  Is  as  follows : 

**  SAGE  SIR, 

'^  You  cannot  but  know,  there  are  many  scrib*- 

blers,  and  others,  who  revile  you  and  your  wntSngs. 

It  is  wondered  that  you  do  not  exert  yourself  ami 

crush  them  at  once.     1  am.  Sir,  with  great  rei^pect, 

^^  Your  most  humble  admirer  and  discipW 

In  answer  to  this,  I  shall  act  ^Hke  my  predecessor 
iBsop,  and  give  him  a  fiiUe  instead  of  a  reply^ 

It  happened  one  day,  as  a  stout  and  honest 
mastiff,  that  guarded  the  village  where  he  lived 
against  thieves  and  robbers>  was  very  gravely  wsdk- 
ing  with  one  of  his  puppies  by  his  «ide,  all  thd 
little  dogs  in  the  street  gathered  about  him^  and 
barked  at  him.  The  little  puppy  was  so  ofibnded 
at  this  affiront  done  toliis  sire^  tW  he  asked 
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wliy  he  would  not  fall  upon  diem  and  tear  them  to 
ipieces?  To  which  the  fdre  answered^  with  a  great 
composure  ot  mind>  "  If  diere  were  no  cursj  I 
should  be  no  mastiff.'* 
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Tb£  COtcrt  Wng  prepared  for  proceeding  on  the 
liause  of  the  pettieo&t^  I  gave  orders  to  bring  in  a 
isriminal,  who  was  taken  up  as  she  went  out  of  the 
puppi^show  about  three  nights  ago>  and  was  now 
standing  in  the  street^  with  a  great  concourse  of  peo- 
ple about  her.     Word  was  brought  me^  that  she  had 
endeavoured  twice  or  thrice  to  come  in^  but  could 
liot  do  it  l)y  reason  of  her  petticoat^  wldch  was  too 
large  for  uie  entrance  of  my  house^  though  I  had 
ordered  both  the  folding  doors  to  be  thrown  open  for 
Its  reception.     Upon  this^  I  desired  the  jury  of  ma- 
trons>  who  stood  at  my  right  hand^  to  inform  them- 
selves of  her  condition^   and  know  whether  there 
were  any  private  reasons  why  she  nught  not  make 
her  appearance  separate  £rom  her  petticoat.     This 
"Was  managed  witn  great  discretion^  and  had  such 
an  effect^  Siat  upon  the  return  of  the  verdict  from 
the  bench  of  matrons^  I  issued  out  an  order  forth- 
withy   *  that  the  criminal  should  be  stripped  of 
W  incumbrances^  till  she  1)ecame  little  enough  to 
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age^  which  were  interwoven  in  the  stiffening  of  the 
drapery. 

A  tnird  argnment  was  founded  upon  a  petition  of 
the  Greenland  trade^  which  likewise  represented  the 
great  consumption  of  whalebone  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  present  fashion^  and  the  benefit 
which  woula  thereby  accrue  to  that  branch  of  the 
British  trade. 

To  conclude^  they  gently  touched  upon  the  weight 
and  unwieldiness  of  the  garment^  which  they  in- 
sinuated might  be  of  great  use  to  preserve  the  ho« 
nour  of  families. 

These  arguments  would  have  wrought  very  much 
upon  me^  as  I  then  told  the  company  in  a  long  and 
elaborate  discourse,  had  I  not  consiaered  the  great 
and  additional  expense  which  such  fashions  would 
bring  upon  fathers  and  husbands;  and,  therefore^ 
by  no  means  to  be  thouffht  of  till  some  years  after 
a  peace.  I  further  urged,  that  it  would  be  a  preja-* 
dice  to  the  ladies  themselves,  who  could  never  ex- 
pect to  have  any  money  in  the  pocket,  if  they  laid 
out  so  much  on  the  petticoat.  To  this  I  added,  the 
great  temptation  it  might  give  to  virgins,  of  acting 
in  security  like  married  women,  and  by  that  means 
give  a  check  to  matrimony,  an  institution  always  en-* 
couraged  by  wise  societies. 

At  the  same  time,  in  answer  to  the  several  peti- 
tions produced  on  that  side,  I  showed  one  subscnbed 
by  the  women  of  several  persons  of  quality,  humbly 
setting  forth,  '  that,  since  the  introduction  of  this 
mode,  their  respective  ladies  had,  instead  of  be- 
stowing on  them  their  cast  gowns,  cut  them  into 
shreds,  and  mixed  them  with  the  cordage  and  buck- 
ram, to  complete  the  stiffening  of  their  under  petti- 
coats.' For  which,  and  sund^  other  reasons,  1  pro- 
nounced the  petticoat  a  forfeiture :  but,  to  show  that 
I  did  not  maxe  t^t  judgment  for  the  sake  otJUthy 
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lucre,  I  ordered  it  to  be  folded  up,  and  sent  it  as 
a  present  to  a  widow-gentlewoman^  who  has  five 
daughters;  desiring  she  would  make  each  of  them 
apetdooat  out  of  it^  and  send  me  badk  the  remain- 
der, which  I  design  to  cut  into  stomachers^  caps, 
fiunngs  of  my  waistcoet-sleeTes,  and  other  garnitures 
snitahle  to  my  age  and  quality. 

I  would  not  be  understood,  that,  while  I  discard 
this  monstrous  invention,  I  am  an  enemy  to  the 
proper  ornaments  of  the  fkir  sex.  On  the  contrary, 
as  the  hand  of  nature  has  poured  on  them  such  a 
profusion  of  charms  and  graces,  and  sent  them  into 
the  world  more  amiable  and  finished  than  the  rest  of 
ber  works;  so  I  would  have  them  bestow  upon  them- 
selTes  all  the  additional  beauties  that  art  can  supply 
them  with,  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  ois* 
guise,  or  pervert  those  of  nature. 

1  oonsiaer  woman  as  a  beautiful  romantic  animal, 
that  may  be  adorned  with  furs  and  feathers,  pearls 
and  diamonds,  ores  and  silks.  The  lynx  shall  cast 
its  skin  at  her  feet  to  make  her  a  tippet :  the  pea- 
cock, parrot,  and  swan  shall  pay  contributions  to 
her  muff;  the  sea  shall  be  searched  for  shells,  and 
the  rocks  for  gems;  and  every  part  of  nature  furnish 
out  its  share  towards  the  emiiellishment  of  a  creature 
that  is  the  most  consummate  work  of  it.  All  this 
I  shall  indulge  them  in;  but  as  for  the  petticoat  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  I  neither  can  nor  will 
allow  it. 
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Durqiet  et  vosmet  rebus  tervate  tecundit, 

vxfto*  4Ubr.  i.  207. 

Endure  ti)e  hardships  of  yoor  present  state, 
Livet  iu)4  reserve  yQui«c^v«i  for  better  £ite» 

DB.TI>KNf 
SREEH-IiANX,  JAKUABT  6» 

Whbn  I  look  into  the  frame  and  constitution  of  my 
own  mind,  there  is  00  psft  of  it  whieh  I  observe  with 
greater  satii^Mstioi»  tbim  that  tenderness  and  oonoem 
which  it  bears  f(H*  the  good  and  happiness  of  maa-* 
kind.  My  own  circumstances  are  indeed  so  narrow 
and  scanty,  that  I  i^ould  taste  but  very  little  plea* 
sure,  could  I  reeeiv^  it  oidv  fiom  those  enjoyments 
which  are  in  my  own  possession!  but  by  this  great 
tinetuDe  of  hcimftnify^  whidi  I  find  in  all  my  thoi^ta 
and  reflections^  I  am  happier  than  any  sis^lep^son 
can  be^  with  all  the  wealth,  starength,  beauty,  and 
success,  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  mortal^  if  he 
cmly  relishes  sui^  a  proportion  of  these  blessings  as 
is  vested  in  himself,  and  is  his  own  private  property* 
By  this  means,  every  man  that  does  himself  any  real 
service  does  me  a  kindness.  I  come  in  for  my  share 
in  all  the  good  that  happens  to  a  man  of  merit  and 
virtue,  and  partake  of  many  gifts  of  fortune  and 
power  that  I  was  never  bom  to.  There  is  nothing 
in  particular  in  which  I  so  much  rejoice  as  the  de- 
liverance of  good  and  generous  spirits  out  of  dangers, 
difficulties,  and  distresses.    And  because  the  world 
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does  not  supply  instanoes  of  thig  kind  to  fiomish  out 
sufficient  entertainments  for  such  a  humanity  and 
benevolence  of  temper,  I  haye  ever  delighted  in 
reading  the  history  of  ages  past  which  draws  together 
into  a  narrow  compass,  the  great  occurrences  and* 
events  that  are  but  thinly  sown  in  those  tracts  of 
time,  which  lie  within  our  own  Imowlege  and  ob« 
servation.  When  I  see  the  life  of  a  great  man,  who 
deserved  well  of  his  country,  after  having  struggled 
through  all  the  oppositions  of  prejudice  and  envy, 
breaking  out  with  lustre,  and  shining  forth  in  all  the 
splendor  q£  success,  I  dose  my  book,  and  am  a 
happy  man  for  a  whole  evening. 

But  since  in  hktory,  events  are  of  a  mixed  nature, 
and  often  happen  alike  to  the  worthless  and  the  de- 
serving, insomuch  that  we  frequently  see  a  virtuous 
man  dying  in  the  midst  of  disappointments  and  ca* 
lamities,  and  the  vicious  ending  their  days  in  pros* 
perity  and  peace ;  I  love  to  amuse  myself  with  the 
accounts  I  meet  with  in  fabulous  histories  and  fio-> 
tions ;  for  in  this  kind  of  writings  we  have  always 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  vice  punisSbed,  and  virtue  re« 
warded.  Indeed,  were  we  able  to  view  a  man  in  the 
whde  circle  of  his  exist^ice,  we  should  have  the 
satisiau^on  of  seeing  it  elose  with  happiness  or  mi** 
sery,  according  to  his  proper  merit:  but  though 
our  view  of  him  is  interrupted  by  death  before  the 
finishing  of  his  adventures,  if  I  may  so  speak,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  conclusion  and  catastrophe  is  alto- 
gether suitable  to  his  behaviour.  On  the  contrary, 
the  whole  being  of  a  man,  considered  as  an  hero 
or  a  knight-errant,  is  comprehended  within  the  limits 
<^  a  poem  or  romance,  and,  therefore,  always  ends 
to  our  satis&ction ;  so  that  invaitions  of  tms  kind 
are  like  food  and  exercise  to  a  good-natured  dis- 
position, which  they  please  and  gratify  at  the  same 
tme  tiiat  they  nourish  and  strengthen.  The  gveater 
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the  affliction  is>  in  which  we  see  our  &vourites  in 
these  rektions  ^igaged^  the  greater  is  the  pleasure 
we  take  in  seeing  them  relieved. 

Amons  the  many  feisned  histories  which  I  have 
»et  with^in  my  re^ngfthere  is  none  in  which  the 
hero's  perplexity  is  greater^  and  the  winding  out  of 
it  more  difficulty  thsm  that  in  9,  French  ai/^Aor  whose 
name  1  have  forgot.  It  so  happens,  that  the  hero's 
mistress  was  the  sister  of  his  most  intimate  friend^ 
who  for  certain  reasons  was  given  out  to  be  dead^ 
while  he  was  preparing  to  leave  his  country  in  quest 
of  adventures.  lie  hero  having  heard  of  his  friend's 
death,  immediately  repaired  to  his  mistress,  to  con- 
dole with  her,  ana  comfort  her.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  her  garden,  he  discovered  at  a  distance  a  man 
clasped  in  her  arms,  and  embraced  with  the  most 
endearing  tenderness.  What  should  he  do?  It  did 
not  consist  with  the  gentleness  of  a  knight-errant 
either  to  kill  his  mistress,  or  the  man  whom  she  was 
pleased  to  fevour.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  have 
spoiled  a  romance,  should  he  have  laid  violent  hands 
on  himself.  In  short,  he  immediately  entered  upon 
his  adventures ;  and  after  a  long  senes  of  exploits^ 
found  out  by  degrees  that  the  person  he  saw  in  his 
mistress's  arms  was  her  own  brother,  taking  leave 
of  her  before  he  left  his  country,  and  the  embrace 
she  gave  him  nothing  else  but  the  affectionate  fare- 
wel  of  a  sister ;  so  that  he  had  at  once  the  two  great- 
est satisfieustions  that  could  enter  into  the  heart  of 
man,  in  finding  his  friend  alive  whom  he  thought 
dead,  and  his  mistress  faithful,  whom  he  had  be^ 
lieved  inconstant. 

There  are  indeed  some  disasters  so  very  fatal,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  accidents  to  rectify  them.  Of 
this  kind  was  that  of  poor  Lucretia ;  and  yet  we  see 
Ovid  has  found  an  expedient  even  in  a  case  like  hers. 
fie  describes  a  beautiful  and  royal  virgin  walking 
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on  the  sea-shore,  where  she  was  disoorered  by 
Neptune,  and  violated  after  a  long  and  unsuooessful 
importunity.  To  mitigate  her  sorrow,  he  offers  her 
whatever  sne  would  wish  for.  Never  certainly  was 
the  wit  of  woman  more  puzzled  in  finding  out  a 
stratagem  to  retrieve  her  honour.  Had  she  desired 
to  be  changed  into  a  stock  or  stone,  a  beast,  fish,  or 
fowl,  she  would  have  been  a  loser  by  it :  or  had  she 
desired  to  have  been  made  a  sea-nymph,  or  a  god- 
dess, her  immortality  would  but  have  perpetuated 
her  disgrace.  **  Give  me,  therefore,"  said  she,  *'  such 
a  shape  as  may  make  me  incapable  of  suffering 
sgain  the  like  calamity,  or  of  beu^  reproached  for 
what  I  have  already  suffered."  To  be  short,  she 
was  turned  into  a  man,  and,  by  that  only  means, 
avoided  the  danger  and  imputation  she  so  much 
dreaded. 

I  was  once  myself  in  agonies  of  grief  that  are 
miutterable,  and  in  so  great  a  distraction  of  mind,, 
that  I  thought  myself  even  out  of  the  possibility  of 
receiving  comfort.  The  occasion  was  as  follows. 
When  I  was  a  youth,  in  a  part  of  the  army  which 
was  then  quartered  at  Dover,  I  fell  in  love  with  an 
agreeable  young  woman,  of  a  good  &mily  in  those 
narts,  and  nad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  addresses 
kindly  received,  which  occasioned  the  perplexity  I 
am  going  to  relate. 

We  were  in  a  calm  evening  diverting  ourselves 
upon  the  top  of  the  cliff  with  the  prospect  of  the  sea, 
and  trifling  away  the  time  in  sucui  little  fondnesses 
88  are  most  ridiculous  to  people  in  business,  and 
most  agreeable  to  those  in  love. 

In  the  midst  of  these  our  innocent  endearments, 
she  snatched  a  paper  of  verses  out  of  my  hand,  and 
ran  away  with  them.  I  was  following  her,  when  on 
a  sadden  the  ground,  though  at  a  considerable  dis- 
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tance  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice^  gunk  under 
her^  and  threw  her  down  from  so  prodigious  an 
height  upon  such  a  range  of  rocks^  as  would  have 
dashed  her  into  ten  thousand  pieces^  had  her  body 
been  made  of  adamant.  It  is  much  easier  for  my 
reader  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind  upon  such  an 
occasion^  than  for  me  to  express  it.  I  said  to  my- 
self, it  is  not  in  the  power  of  heaven  to  relieve  me ! 
when  I  awaked^  equally  transported  and  astonished^ 
to  see  myself  drawn  out  of  an  alfliction  which^  the 
very  moment  before^  appeared  to  me  altogether  in- 
extricable. 

The  impressions  of  grief  and  horror  were  so  lively 
on  this  occasion^  that  while  they  lasted  they  made 
me  more  miserable  than  I  was  at  the  real  death  of 
this  beloved  person^  which  happened  a  few  months 
after^  at  a  time  when  the  match  between  us  was 
concluded;  inasmuch  as  die  imaginary  death  was 
untimely^  and  I  myself  in  a  sort  an  accessory  ; 
whereas  her  real  decease  had  at  least  these  allevia- 
tions^ of  being  natural  and  inevitable. 

The  memory  of  the  dream  I  have  related  still 
dwells  so  strongly  upon  me^  that  I  can  never  read  the 
desmption  of  Dover-cliff  in  Shsdcspeare's  tragedy  of 
King  Lear^  without  a  fresh  sense  of  my  escape.  The 
prospect  from  that  place  is  drawn  witn  such  proper 
incidents^  that  whoever  can  read  it  without  grow- 
ing giddy  must  have  a  good  head^  or  a  very  bad 
one. 

"  Come  on,  Sir,  here  *s  the  place :  stand  still !  how  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low ! 
The  crows  and  choughs  ^stwing  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  as  gross  as  beetles.    Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  —  Dreadful  trade ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beech 
Appear  Vke  mice,  mi  yon  taU  aachoriiig  bark 
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Dimimsh'd  to  her  boat;  her  boat  /  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.    The  murmuring  surges 
That  on  th*  unnumber'd  iMe  pebbles  beat, 
Canaot  be  heard  so  high.     I'll  look  no  more, 
Lest  my  brain  turn.*' 
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Lusisii  mtis,  edisH  satu,  aJtque  MbisH, 

Tenqms  abire  Hbi  esi^^  bor.  xnsr.  iL  8.  214. 

Already  glutted  with  a  fiurce  of  age, 

*Tis  time  for  thee  to  quit  the  wanton  stage. 

FBAMCIS. 
ntOM  MT  OWK  AFARTXKMT,  JANUARY  8. 

I  THOUOHT  to  have  given  over  my  prosecution  of 
tlie  dead  for  this  season,  having  by  me  many  other 
projects  for  the  reformation  of  mankind :  but  I  have 
received  so  many  complaints  from  such  different 
bands,  that  I  shall  disoblige  multitudes  of  my  cor« 
respondents,  if  1  do  not  take  notice  of  them.  Some 
of  the  deceased,  who,  I  thought,  had  been  laid 
quietly  in  their  graves,  are  such  hobgoblins  in  public 
assemblies,  that  1  must  be  forced  to  deal  with  them 
as  Evander  did  with  his  triple-lived  adversary;  who, 
according  to  Virgil,  was  forced  to  kill  him  thrice 
over,  before  he  could  dispatch  him. 

Ter  letho  stemendus  erat'^  JBN.  viii.  566 

*—  Thrice  I  lent  hun  to  the  Stygian  shore. 
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I  am  likewise  informed,  that  several  wives  cf  my 
dead  men  have,  since  the  decease  of  their  husbands^ 
been  seen  in  many  public  places,  without  mourning 
or  regard  to  common  decency. 

1  am  further  advised,  that  several  of  the  defunct, 
contrary  to  the  woollen  act,  presume  to  dress  them- 
selves in  lace,  embroidery,  silks,  muslins,  and  other 
ornaments  forbidden  to  p»«ons  in  their  condition. 
These  and  other  the  like  informations  moving  me 
thereunto,  I  must  desire,  for  distinction-sake,  and 
to  conclude  this  subject  for  ever,  that  when  any  of 
these  posthumous  persons  appear,  or  are  spoken  ci, 
that  their  wives  may  be  called  midorvs;  their  houses, 
sepulchres;  their  diariota,  hearses;  and  their  gar- 
ments, flannel :  on  which  condition,  they  shall  be 
allowed  all  the  conv^enoes  that  dead  men  can  in 
reason  desire. 

As  I  was  writing  this  morai^  on  this  subject,  I 
received  the  following  letter : 

'^  MB.  BICKERSTAFF, 

^'  I  must  confess,  1  treated  you  very  scurrilously 
when  you  first  sent  me  hither !  but  you  have  des* 
patchea  such  multitudes  after  me  to  keep  me  in 
countenance,  that  1  am  yery  well  reconciled  both  to 
you  and  my  condition.  We  live  very  lovingly  to- 
gether ;  for  as  death  make  us  all  equal,  it  makes  us 
very  much  delight  in  one  another's  c(»npany.  Our 
time  passes  away  much  after  the  ssane  manner  as  it 
did  wnen  we  were  among  you ;  eating,  drinking, 
and.  sleepily  are  our  chief  diversions.  Our  Quid- 
nuncs betwe^i  whiles  go  to  a  coffee-house,  where 
they  have  several  warm  liquors  made  of  the  wat^s 
of  Lethe,  with  very  good  poppy-tea.  We  that  are 
the  sprightly  geniuses  of  vne  place,  refresh  ourselves 
fbequenmr  wiui  a  bottle  of  mum,  and  teU  afeories 
till  we  rail  asleep.    You  would  do  well  to  send 
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among  us  Mr.  Dodweli's  book  against  tlid  immor- 
tality of  the  wol,  which  would  be  of  great  coiUK^tioa 
to  oar  whole  fraternity^  who  would  be  very  glad  to 
find  that  they  are  dead  fiir  good  and  all>  and  would 
in  particular  make  me  rest  for  «ver 

"  Yours, 

^From  the  banks  of  Styx.  ^'  JoHN  PabtBIDOE. 

"  P.  S.  Sir  James  is  just  arrived  here  in  good 
health." 

The  fcMT^oing  letter  was  the  more  pleasing  to  me, 
because  I  perceive  some  little  symptoms  in  it  of  a 
resuscitation ;  and  having  lately  seen  the  predictions 
of  this  author^  whkh.  are  written  in  a  true  Protestant 
wit  of  prophecy,  Imd  a  particular  zeal  against  the 
French  king,  I  have  some  thoughts  of  sending  for 
him  from  the  banks  of  Styx,  and  reinstating  him  in 
bis  own  house,  at  the  sign  of  the  Globe  in  Salisbury « 
street.  For  the  encouragement  of  him  and  others, 
I  shall  offer  to  their  consideration  a  letter,  which 
gives  me  an  account  of  the  revival  of  one  of  their 
breduen. 

'^  SIB,  DXCSMBZa  SI. 

^*  I  have  perused  your  Tatler  of  this  day,  and  have 
wept  over  it  with  great  pleasure ;  I  wish  you  would 
be  more  frequent  in  your  fEtmily-pieoes.  For  as  I 
consider  you  under  the  notion  of  a  great  designer, 
I  think  these  are  not  your  least  valuable  per- 
formances. I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  given  ov^ 
Toor  fiEuse-painting  for  some  time,  because  I  think  you 
have  employed  yourself  more  in  grotesque  figures 
than  in  beauties ;  for  whidi  reason  I  would  rather 
see  you  work  upon  history-pieces,  than  on  single 
porteaits.  Your  several  draughts  of  dead  men  ap» 
pear  to  me  as  pictures  of  stiU-life,  and  have  done 
Sieat  good  in  tne  place  where  I  live.      The  'squire 
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of  a  neighbouring  village^  who  had  been  a  long  time 
in  the  number  of  non-entities^  is  entirely  recovered 
by  them.  For  these  several  years  past^  there  was 
not  an  hare  in  the  county  that  coula  be  at  rest  for 
him ;  and  I  thinks  the  greatest  exploit  he  ever  boasted 
of  wasj  that  when  he  was  high  sheriff  of  the  county, 
he  hunted  a  ft)x  so  £ar,  that  he  could  not  follow  him 
any  further  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  All  the  hours 
he  spent  at  home,  were  in  stvelUng  himself  with 
October,  and  rehearsing  the  wonders  he  did  in  the 
field.  Upon  reading  your  papers,  he  has  sold  his 
dogs,  shook  off  his  dead  companions,  looked  into  his 
estate,  got  the  mutiplication-table  by  heart,  paid 
his  tithes,  and  intends  to  take  upon  him  the  ofiioe 
of  church- warden  next. year.  I  wish  the  same  suc- 
cess with  your  other  patients^  and  am,"  &c. 

DITTO,  JANUARY  9. 

When  I  came  home  this  evening,  a  very  tight 
middle-aged  woman  presented  to  me  the  following 
petition; 

*^  TO  THE   W0B8HIPFUL  ISAAC    BICKSR8TAFF, 
ESQUIRE,  CENSOR  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

"  The  humble  petition  of  Penelope  Prim,  Widow, 

''  Showeth, 

'^  That  your  petitioner  was  bred  a  dear-starcher 
and  sempstress,  and  for  many  years  worked  to  the 
Exchange,  and  to  several  aldermen's  wives,  lawyers' 
clerks,  and  merchants'  apprentices. 

'^  That  through  the  scarcity  caused  by  regrators 
of  bread-corn,  of  which  starch  is  made,  and  the 
gentry's  immoderate  frequenting  the  operas,  the 
ladies,  to  save  charges,  have  their  heads  washed  at 
home,  and  the  beaux  put  out  their  linen  to  ccMnmon 
iaun^esses.  So  that  your  petitioner  hath  little  or  no 
work  at  her  trade:  for  want  ofwhfcb^  she  is  reduced 
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to  sadi  necessity^  that  she  and  her  seven  fatherless 
children  must  inevitably  perish^  unless  relieved  by 
your  worship. 

"  That  your  petitioner  is  informed^  that  in  con- 
tempt of  your  judgement  pronounced  on  Tuesday 
the  third  instant  i^ainst  the  new-£Bishioned  petti- 
coat^ or  dd^ashioned  farcUngal,  the  ladies  design 
to  go  on  in  that  dress.  And  since  it  is  presumed 
your  worship  will  not  suppress  them  by  foroe^  your 
petitioner  humbly  desires  you  would  order^  that 
rufff  may  be  added  to  the  dress ;  and  that  she  may 
be  heard  by  her  counsd^  who  has  assured  your  peti- 
tioner^ he  has  such  cogent  reasons  to  offer  to  your 
courts  that  ruffs  ^ndfardingals  are  inseparable^  and 
that  he  questions  not  but  two-thirds  of  the  greatest 
beauties  about  town  will  have  cambric  collars  on 
their  necks  before  the  end  of  Easter  term  next.  He 
further  says>  liiat  tiie  design  of  our  great  grand- 
mothers in  this  petticoat^  was  to  appear  much  bigger 
than  the  life;  for  which  reason  they  had  false 
shoulder-blades^  like  wings^  and  the  ruff  above 
mentioned,  to  make  their  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
their  bodies  appear  proportionable;  whereas  the 
figure  of  a  woman  in  tie  present  dress  bears,  as  he 
calls  it,  the  figure  of  a  cone,  whch,  as  he  advises, 
is  the  same  with  that  of  an  extinguisher,  with  a 
little  knob  at  the  upper  end,  and  widening  down- 
ward, till  it  ends  in  a  basis  of  a  most  enormous 
circumference. 

"  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  most  humbly  prays, 
that  you  would  restore  the  ruff  to  the  faraingal, 
which  in  their  nature  ought  to  be  as  inseparable  as 
the  two  Hungarian  twins*. 

*'  And  your  petitioner  shall  every  pray." 

*  Helen  and  Judith,  two  united  twin-sisters,  were  born  at 
Tzoni,  in  Hungary,  Oct.  26,  1701 ;  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  died  in  a  convent  at  Petersburg,  Feb.  2Sy  1723. 
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I  have  examined  into  the  allegations  of  this  peti- 
tion^ and  find^  by  several  ancient  pictures  of  mj 
own  predecessors,  particularly  that  of  Dame  De« 
borah  Bickerstaff,  my  great  grandmother,  that  the 
ruff  and  fardingal  are  made  use  of  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  S3rmjiietry  of  the  figure ; 
and  Mrs.  Pyramid  BickerstafiT,  her  second  sister,  is 
recorded  in  ou{  family-book,  with  some  observations 
to  her  disadvantage,  as  the  first  female  of  our  house 
that  discovered,  to  any  besides  her  nurse  and  her 
husband,  an  inch  bielow  her  chin,  or  above  her 
instep.  This  convinces  me  of  the  reasonableness  of 
Mrs.  Prim's  demand;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not 
allow  the  reviving  of  any  one  part  of  that  ancient 
mode,  except  the  whole  is  complied  with.  Mrs. 
Prim  is,  therefore,  hereby  impowered  to  carry  home 
ruffs  to  such  as  she  fihall  see  m  the  above-mentioned 
petticoats^  and  require  payment  on  demand. 


*^*  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  under  consideration  the 
offer  from  the  corporation  of  Colchester  of  four 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly, 
provided  that  all  his  dead  persons  shall  be  oblig^ 
to  wear  the  baize  of  that  place. 
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In  tenui  labor,-^  Tiao.  oiofto.  ir.  0. 

**  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all  !*' 

rsAuc  cxT.  Si. 

sHKKB-uLiniy  /AirnAmT  IK 

I  HATB  lately  applied  myself  with  much  satisfiictioa 
to  the  curious  discoveries  that  have  been  made  by  the 
help  of  microscopes,  as  they  are  related  by  authors 
of  our  own  and  other  nations.  There  is  a  greal  deal 
of  pleasure  in  prying  into  this  world  of  wonders> 
which  Nature  nas  laid  out  of  sight,  and  seems  in- 
dustrious to  conceal  from  us.  Philosophy  had  ranged 
oyer  all  the  visible  creation,  and  began  to  want 
objects  for  her  inquiries,  when  the  present  age,  by 
the  invention  of  glasses,  opened  a  new  and  inex« 
hanstible  magazine  of  rarities,  more  wonderful  and 
amazing  than  any  of  those  which  astonished  our 
£ore£ftther8.  I  was  yesterday  amusing  myself  with 
speculations  of  this  kind,  and  reflecting  upon  my« 
riads  of  animals  that  swim  in  those  little  seas  of 
JTiioes  that  are  contained  in  the  several  vessels  of  a 
human  body.  While  my  mind  was  thus  filled  with 
that  secret  wonder  and  delight,  I  could  not  but  look 
upon  myself  as  in  an  act  of  devotion,  and  am  very 
Well  pleased  with  the  thought  of  the  great  heathen 
anatomist,  who  calls  his  description  of  the  parts  of 
a  human  body,  ''  An  Hymn  to  the  Supreme 
Being."  The  reading  of  the  day  produced  m  my 
imagmation  an  agreeable  morning's  dream,  if  I  may 
callit  such ;  for  I  am  still  in  doubt  whether  it  parsed 
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in  my  sleeping  or  waking  thoughts.  However  it 
was^  1  fancied  that  my  good  genius  stood  at  my 
bed's  headj  and  entertained  me  with  the  following 
discourse ;  for^  upon  my  risings  it  dwelt  so  strongly 
upon  me^  that  I  writ  down  the  substance  of  it^  if 
not  the  very  words. 

^  li,'  said  he>  '  you  can  be  so  transported  with 
those  productions  of  nature  which  are  discovered  to 
you  by  those  artificial  eyes  that  are  the  works  of 
Luman  invention,  how  ^t  wiU  jour  surprioe  be, 
when  you  shall  have  it  in  your  power  to  model 
your  own  eye  as  you  please^  and  adapt  it  to  the 
bulk  of  objects^  which^  with  all  these  helps^  are  by 
infinite  degrees  too  minute  for  your  perception !  We 
who  are  unbodied  spirits  can  sharpen  our  sight  to 
what  degree  we  think  fit^  and  make  the  least  work 
of  the  creation  distinct  and  visible.  This  gives  us 
such  ideas  as  cannot  possible  enter  into  your  pre- 
sent conceptions.  There  is  not  the  least  particle  of 
matter  which  may  not  furnish  one  of  us  sufiident 
employment  for  a  whole  eternity.  We  can  still 
divide  it^  and  still  open  it^  and  still  discover  new 
wonders  of  Providence^  as  we  look  into  the  different 
texture  of  its  parts^  and  meet  with  beds  of  v^eta-. 
bles^  mineral^  and  metallic  mixtures^  and  several 
kinds  of  animals  that  lie  hid^  and  as  it  were  lost  in 
such  an  endless  fund  of  matter.  I  find  you  are  sur- 
prised at  this  discourse ;  but^  as  your  reascm  tellB 
you  there  are  infinite  parts  in  the  smallest  pcnrtion 
of  matter^  it  will  likewise  convince  you^  that  there 
is  as  great  a  variety  of  secrets^  and  as  much  room 
fot  discoveries^  in  a  particle  no  bigger  than  the  point 
of  a  pin^  as  in  the  globe  of  the  whole  earth.  Your 
microscopes  bring  to  sight  shoals  of  living  creatures 
in  a  spoonful  of  vinegar ;  but  we^  who  can  distin- 
guiiA  them  in  their  difierent  magnitudes^  see  among 
Siera  .several  huge  Leviaduins  that  terrify  tbe  littte 
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£ry  of  animals  about  them^  and:  take  their  pastime 
as  in  an  ocean^  or  the  great  deep.'  I  could  not  but 
smile  at  this  part  of  his  relation^  and  told  him^  '  I 
doubted  not  but  he  could  give  me  the  history  of  se« 
veral  invisible  giants^  accompanied  with  their  re^ 
spective  dwarfism  in  case  that  any  of  these  little 
beings  are  of  a  human  shape.'  *  You  may  assure 
yooraelf/  said  he>  *  that  we  see  in  these  little  ani<« 
mals  different  natures,  instincts,  and  modes  of  life, 
which  correspond  to  what  you  observe  in  creatures 
of  bi^er  dimensions.  We  descry  millions  of  spe- 
cies subsisted  on  a  green  leaf,  which  your  glasses 
represent  only  in  crowds  and  swarms.  What  ap- 
pears to  your  eye  but  as  hair  or  down  rising  on  the 
snr&oe  of  it,  we  find  to  be  woods  and  forests,  in- 
habited by  beasts  of  prey,  that  are  as  dreadful  in 
those  their  little  haunts,  as  lions  and  tigers  in  the 
deserts  of  Libya.'  I  was  much  delighted  with  his 
discourse^  and  could  not  forbear  telling  him,  *  That 
I  should  be  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  a  natural 
history  of  imperceptibles,  containing  a  true  account 
of  such  v^etables  and  animals  as  grow  and  live  out 
of  sight/  *  Such  disquisitions,'  answered  he,  '  are 
very  suitable  to  reasonable  creatures ;  and  you  may 
be  sure,  there  are  many  curious  spirits  among  us 
who  employ  themselves  in  such  amusements.  For 
as  our  hancLs,  and  all  our  senses,  may  be  formed  to 
what  degree  of  strength  and  ddlicacy  we  please,  in 
the  same  manner  as  our  sight,  we  can  make  what 
experiments  we  are  inclined  to,  how  small  soever 
the  matter  be  in  which  we  make  them.  I  have 
been  present  at  the  dissection  of  a  mite,  and  have 
seen  the  skeleton  of  a  flea.  I  have  been  shown  a 
forest  of  numberless  trees,  which  has  been  picked 
out  of  an  acorn.  Your  microscope  can  show  you  in 
it  a  complete  oak  in  miniature ;  and  could  you  suit 
all  your  ei^ans  as  we  do,  you  might  pluck  an  acorn 
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from  this  little  oak,  which  contaiiis  anodier  tree ; 
and  so  proceed  from  tree  to  tree,  as  long  as  you 
would  think  fit  to  continue  your  disquisitions.     It  is 
almost  impossible,'  added  he,  '  to  talk  of  thin^  so 
remote  from  common  life,  and  the  ordinary  notions 
which  mankind  receive  from  blunt  and  gross  org^ans 
of  sense,  without  appearing  extravagant  and  ridi- 
culous.    You  have  often  seen  a  d(^  opened,  to  ob- 
serve the  circulation  of  the  blood,   or  make  any- 
other  useful  inquiry ;  and  yet  would  be  tempted  to 
laugh  if  I  should  tell  you,  that  a  circle  of  mudi 
greater  philosophers  than  any.  of  the  Royal  Society* 
were  present  at  the  cutting  up  of  one  of  those  little 
flTTiTOftia  which  we  find  in  the  blue  of  a  plum :  that 
it  was  tied  down  alive  before  them ;  and  that  they 
observed  the  palpitations  of  the  heart,  the  course  of 
the  blood,   the  working  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
convulsions  in  the  several  limbs,  with  great  accu- 
racy and  improvement.'     '  I  must  confess,'  said  I, 
*  for  my  own  part,  I  go  along  with  you  in  all  your 
discoveries  with  great  pleasure;  but  it  is  certain^ 
they  are  too  fine  ^r  the  gross  of  mankind,  who  are 
more  struck  with  the  description  of  every  thing  that 
is  great  and  bulky.     Accordingly  we  find  the  best 
judge  of  human  nature  settii^  forth  his  wisdom,  not 
in  the  formation  of  these  minute  animals,  though^ 
indeed,   no  less  wonderful  than  the  other,  but  in 
that  of  the  Leviathan  and  Behemoth,  the  Horse 
and  the  Crocodile.'     '  Your  observation,'  said  be, 
'  is  very  just ;  and  I  must  ackowledge,  fbr  my  own 
part,  that  although  it  is  with  mudi  delight  that  I 
see  the  traces  of  Providence  in  these  instances,  I 
still  take  greater  pleasure  in  considering  the  works 
of  the  creation  in  their  immensity,  than  in  th^r 
minuteness.      For  this  reason,   I  rejoice  when    I 
strengthen  my  sight  so  as  to  make  it  pierce  into 
the  most  remote  spaces,  and  take  a  view  of  those 
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heftvenly  bodies  which  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  hn- 
man  eyes,  though  assisted  by  telescopes.  What  you 
lode  upon  as  one  confused  white  in  the  milky-way, 
appears  to  me  a  long  track  of  heavens,  distinguished 
by  stars  that  are  ranged  in  proper  figures  and  con- 
stellations. While  you  are  admiring  the  sky  in  a 
starry  night,  I  am  entertained  with  a  variety  of 
worlds  and  suns  placed  one  above  another,  and 
rising  up  to  such  an  immense  distance,  that  no 
created  eye  can  see  an  end  of  them." 

The  latter  part  of  his  discourse  flung  me  into  such 
an  astonishment,  that  he  had  been  silent  for  some 
time  before  I  took  notice  of  it ;  when,  on  a  sudden, 
I  started  up  and  drew  my  curtains,  to  look  if  any 
one  was  near  me,  but  saw  nobody,  and  cannot  tell 
to  this  moment  whether  it  was  my  good  genius  or  a 
dream  that  left  me. 
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^  VdiU  alvis,  ubi  passim 
Palantes  error  certo  de  tramite  pdlit ; 
lUe  smUtrorsumf  hie  dextrorsiim  abit.-'^ 

HOR.  SAT.  iL  3.  46. 

When,  in  a  wood,  we  leave  the  certain  way, 
One  error  fools  us,  though  we  various  stray, 
Some  to  the  left,  and  some  to  t'other  side. 

riuLVcu. 

SHXEK-LANE,    JANUARY  IS. 

Instbao  of  considering  any  particular  passion  or 
diaracter  in  any  one  set  men,  my  thoughts  were 
last  night  employed  on  the  contemplation  of  human 

h2 
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life  in  general;  and  truly  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
whole  species  are  hurried  on  by  the  same  desires^ 
and  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  according  to  the 
different  stages  and  divisions  of  life.  Youth  is  de- 
voted to  lust,  middle  age  to  ambition,  old  age  to 
avarice.  These  are  the  three  general  motives  and 
principles  of  action  both  in  good  and  bad  men; 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  they  change 
their  names,  and  refine  their  natures,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  person  whom  they  direct  and  ani- 
mate. For  with  the  good,  lust  becomes  virtuous 
love;  ambition,  true  honour;  and  avarice,  the  care 
^  posterity.  This  scheme  of  thought  amused  me 
very  agreeably  till  I  retired  to  rest,  and  afterwards 
formed  itself  into  a  pleasing  and  regular  vision^ 
which  I  shall  describe  in  all  its  drcumstanoes,  as 
the  objects  presented  themselves,  whether  in  a  se^ 
rious  or  ridiculous  manner. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  wood  of  so  prodigious 
an  extent,  and  cut  into  such  a  variety  of  walks  and 
alleys,  that  all  mankind  were  lost  and  bewildered  in. 
it.  After  having  wandered  up  and  down  some  time> 
I  came  into  the  centre  of  it,  which  opened  into  a 
wide  plain,  filled  with  multitudes  of  both  sexes.  I 
here  discovered  three  great  roads,  very  wide  and 
long,  that  led  into  three  different  parts  of  the  forest. 
On  a  sudden,  the  whole  multitude  broke  into  three 
parts,  according  to  their  different  ages,  and  marched 
in  their  respective  bodies  into  the  three  great  roads 
that  lay  before  them.  As  I  had  a  mind  to  know 
how  each  of  these  roads  terminated,  and  whither 
they  would  lead  those  who  passed  through  them,  I 
joined  myself  with  the  assembly  that  were  in  the 
£ower  and  vigour  of  their  age,  and  called  them- 
selves ^  the  band  of  lovers.*  I  found,  to  my  great 
surprise,  that  several  old  men  besides  myself  had 
intruded  into  this  a^eeable  company ;  as  I  had  be* 
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fore  observed^  there  were  some  young  men  who  had 
united  themselves  to  ^  the  band  of  misers^'  and 
were  walking  up  the  path  of  avarice :  though  both 
made  a  very  ridiculous  figure^  and  were  as  much 
laughed  at  by  those  they  joined^  as  by  those  they 
forsook.  The  walk  wmch  we  marched  up,  for 
thickness  of  shades,  embroidery  of  flowers,  and  me- 
lody of  birds,  with  the  distant  purling  of  streams, 
and  MLs  of  water,  was  so  wonderfully  delightful, 
that  it  charmed  our  senses,  and  intoxicated  our 
mindjs  with  pleasure.  We  had  not  been  long  here 
before  every  man  singled  out  some  woman,  to  whom 
he  oflPered  his ,  addresses,  and  professed  himself  a 
lover ;  when  on  a  sudden  we  perceived  this  delicious 
walk  to  grow  more  narrow  as  we  advanced  in  it,  till 
it  ended  in  many  intricate  thickets,  mazes,  and  la- 
bynnths,  that  were  so  mixed  with  roses  and  bram- 
lAes,  brakes  of  thorns  and  beds  of  flowers,  rocky 
paths,  and  pleasing  grottos,  that  it  was  hard  to  say, 
whether  it  gave  greater  delight  or  perplexity  to  those 
who  travelled  in  it. 

It  was  here  that  the  lovers  began  to  be  eager  in 
their  pursuits.  Some  of  their  mistresses,  who  only 
seemed  to  retire  for  the  sake  of  form  and  decency, 
led  them  into  plantations  that  were  disposed  into 
r^ular  walks  ;  where,  after  they  had  wheeled  about 
in  some  turns  and  windings,  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  overtaken,  and  gave  their  hands  to  those 
who  pursued  them.  Others  withdrew  from  their 
followers  into  little  wildernesses,  where  there  were 
so  many  paths  interwoven  with  each  other  in  so 
much  con^sion  and  irregularity,  that  several  of  the 
lovers  quitted  the  pursuit,  or  broke  their  hearts 
in  the  chase.  It  was  sometimes  very  odd  to  see  a 
man  pursuing  a  fine  woman  that  was  following 
another,  whose  eye  was  fixed  upon  a  fourth,  that 
}iad  her  own  game  in  view  in  some  other  quarter  of 
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the  wilderness.  I  could  not  but  observe  two  things 
in  this  place  which  I  thought  very  particular.  That 
several  persons  who  stood  only  at  the  end  of  the 
avenues^  and  cast  a  careless  eye  upon  the  nymphs 
during  their  whole  flighty  often  catched  them ;  when 
those  who  pressed  them  the  most  warmly^  through 
all  their  turns  and  doubles^  were  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful :  and  that  some  of  my  own  age^  who  were  at  first 
looked  upon  with  aversion  and  contempt^  by  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  wilderness^  and  by  dodg- 
ing their  women  in  the  particular  comers  and  alleys 
of  it^  catched  them  in  their  arms^  and  took  them 
from  those  whom  they  really  loved  and  admired. 
There  was  a  particular  groves  which  was  called 
'  the  labyrinth  of  coquettes;'  where  many  were 
enticed  to  the  chase^  but  few  returned  with  pur- 
chase. It  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  a  celebrated 
beauty^  by  smiling  upon  one^  casting  a  glance  upon 
another^  Deckoning  to  a  thirds  and  adapting  ner 
charms  and  graces  to  the  several  follies  of  those 
that  admired  her^  drawing  into  the  lab3rrinth  a 
whole  pack  of  lovers^  that  lost  themselves  in  the 
maze^  and  never  could  find  their  way  out  of  it. 
However^  it  was  some  satisfiiction  to  me^  to  see 
many  of  the  fair  ones^  who  had  thus  deluded  their 
followers^  and  left  them  among  the  intricacies  of 
the  labyrinth^  obliged^  when  they  came  out  of  it> 
to  surrender  to  the  first  partner  that  offered  him- 
self. I  now  had  crossed  over  all  the  difficult  and 
perplexed  passages  that  seemed  to  bound  our  walk, 
when  on  the  other  side  of  them  I  saw  the  same  great 
road  running  on  a  little  way  till  it  was  terminated 
bj  two  beautiful  temples.  I  stood  here  for  some 
tmie^  and  saw  most  of  the  multitude  who  had  been 
dispersed  amongst  the  thickets^  coming  out  two  by 
two,  and  marching  up  in  paira  towards  the  temples 
that  stood  before  us.     The  structure  on  the  rights 
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hand  was^  as  I  afterwards  founds   consecrated  to 
virtuous  love^  and  could  not  be  entered  but  by  such 
as  received  a  ring,   or  some  other  token,   mm  a 
person  who  was  placed  as  a  guard  at  the  gate  of  it. 
He  wore  a  garland  of  roses   and  myrtles  on  his 
head,  and  on  his  shoulders  a  robe  like  an  imperial 
mantle,   white  and  unspotted  all  over,    excepting 
only,  l^at  where  it  was  clasped  at  his  breast,  there 
were  two  golden  turtle-doves  that  buttoned  it  by 
their  bills,    which  were  wrought  in   rubies.      He 
was  called  by  the  name  of  Hymen,  and  was  seated ' 
near  the   entrance   of  the  temple,    in  a  delicious 
bower,    made  up  of  several  trees,  that  were  em- 
braced  by   woodbines,   jasmines,   and   amaranths, 
which  were  as  so  many  emblems  of  marriage,  and 
ornaments  to  the  trunks  that  supported  them.     As 
I  was  single  and  unaccompanied,  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  temple,  and  for  that  reason  am 
a  stranger  to  all  the  mysteries  that  were  performed 
in  it.      I  had,   however,   the  curiosity  to  observe 
how  the  several  couples  that  entered  were  disposed 
of;  whidi  was  after  the  following  manner.     There 
were  two  great  gates  on  the  backside  of  the  edifice, 
at  which  the  whole  crowd  was  let  out.     At  one  of 
these  gates  were  two  women  extremely  beautiful 
though  in  a  different  kind,  the  one  having  a  very 
careful  and  composed  air,  the  other  a  sort  of  smile 
and  ineffable  sweetness  in  her  countenance.     The 
name  of  the  first  was  Discretion,  and  of  the  other 
Complacency.     All  who  came  out  of  this  gate,  and 
put  themselves  under  the  ^  direction  of  these  two 
sisters^  were  immediately  conducted  by  them  into 
gardens,  groves,  and  meadows,  which  abounded  in 
deliehts,  and  were  furnished  with  everv  thing  that 
eouM  make  them  the  proper  seats  of  happiness. 
The  second  gate  of  this  temple   let   out    all  the 
couples  that  were  unhappily  married,  who  came  out 
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linked  together  with  chains^  which  each  of  them 
strove  to  breaks  but  could  not.  Several  of  these 
were  such  as  had  never  been  acquainted  with  each 
other  before  they  met  in  the  great  walk,  or  had 
■been  too  well  acquainted  in  the  thicket.  The  en- 
trance to  this  gate  was  possessed  by  three  sisters^ 
who  joined  themselves  with  these  wretches,  and  oc- 
casioned most  of  their  miseries.  The  youngest  of 
the  sisters  was  known  by  the  name  of  Levity,  who^ 
with  the  innocence  of  a  virgin,  had  the  dress  and  be- 
haviour of  a  harlot.  The  name  of  the  second  was 
Contention,  who  bore  on  her  right  arm  a  muff 
.made  of  the  skin  of  a  porcupine ;  and  on  her  lef^ 
carried  a  little  lap-dog,  that  barked  and  snapped  at 
every  one  that  passed  by  her. 

Tne  eldest  of  the  sisters,  who  seemed  to  have  an 
Jiaughty  and  imperious  air,  was  always  accompanied 
with  a  tawny  Cupid,  who  generally  marched  before 
her  with  a  little  mace  on  his  shoulder,  the  end  of 
which  was  fashioned  into  the  horns  of  a  stag.  Her 
garments  were  yellow,  and  her  complexion  pale. 
Her  eyes  were  piercing,  but  had  odd  casts  in  them^ 
and  that  particular  distemper  which  makes  persons 
who  are  troubled  with  it  see  objects  double. 
Upon  inquiry,  I  was  informed  that  her  name  was 
J^ousy. 

.  Having  finished  my  observations  upon  this  temple 
and  its  votaries,  I  repaired  to  that  which  stood  on 
the  left  hand,  and  was  called  the  "  Temple  of  Lust." 
The  front  of  it  was  raised  on  Corinthian  pillars, 
with  all  the  meretricious  ornaments  that  accom- 
pany .  that  order ;  whereas,  that  of  the  other  was 
composed  of  the  chaste  and  matron-like  Ionic 
The  side»  of  it  were  adorned  with  several  grotesque 
%ures  of  goats,  sparrows,  heathen  gods,  satyrs, 
and  monsters  made  up  of  half  man  half  bc»8t. 
The  gates  were  unguarded,  and  open  to  all  that 
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had  a  mind  to  enter.  Upon  my  goinc  in^  I  found 
the  windows  were  blinded^  and  let  m  only  a  kind 
of  twilight,  that  served  to  discover  a  prodigioos 
number  of  dark  comers  and  apartments,  mto  which 
the  whole  temple  was  divided.  I  was  here  stunned 
with  a  mixed  noise  of  clamour  and  jollity.  On  one 
side  of  me  I  heard  singing  and  dandng;  on  the 
other,  brawls  and  clashing  of  swords.  In  short,  I 
was  so  little  pleased  with  the  place,  that  I  was  going 
out  of  it;  but  found  I  could  not  return  by  the 
gate  where  I  entered,  which  was  barred  against  all 
that  were  come  in  with  bolts  of  iron  and  locks  of 
adamant.  There  was  no  going  back  from  this 
temple  through  the  paths  of  pleasure  which  led  to 
it.  All  who  passed  through  the  ceremonies  of  the 
place,  went  out  at  an  iron  wicket,  which  was  kept 
Dy  a  dreadful  giant,  called  Remorse^  that  held  a 
scourge  of  scorpions  in  his  hand,  and  drove  them 
into  the  only  outlet  from  that  temple.  This  was  a 
passage  so  rugged,  so  uneven,  and  choked  with 
so  many  thorns  and  briars,  that  it  was  a  melan- 
choly spectacle  to  behold  the  pains  and  difficulties 
which  both  sexes  suffered  who  walked  through  it* 
The  men,  though  in  the  prime  of  their  youth,  ap« 
peared  weak  and  enfeebled  with  old  age.  The  women 
wrung  their  hands,  and  tore  their  hair ;  and  seve-* 
ral  lost  their  limbs  before  they  could  extricate  them-* 
selves  out  of  the  perplexities  of  the  path  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  The  remaining  part  of  this 
vision,  and  the  adventures  I  met  with  in  the  two 
great  roads  of  Ambition  and  Avarice,  must  be  the 
subject  of  another  Paper. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  have  this  morning  received  the  following  Letter 
from  the  famous  Mr.  Thomas  Dogget. 
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"  SIB, 

"  On  Monday  next  will  be  acted,  for  my  benefit, 
the  Comedy  of  Love  for  Love.  If  you  will  do  me 
the  honour  to  appear  there,  I  will  publish  on  the 
bills,  that  it  is  to  be  performed  at  the  request  of 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  and  question  not  but  it 
will  bring  me  as  great  an  audience,  as  ever  was  at 
the  house,  since  the  Morocco  Ambassador  *  was  there* 
I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  your  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant, 

"  THOMAS   DOGGBT." 

-  Being  naturally  an  enoourager  of  wit,  as  well  as 
bound  to  it  in  the  quality  of  Censor,  I  returned  the 
following  answer : 

"  MB.  IKKTOET, 

"  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  choice  you  have 
made  of  so  excellent  a  play,  and  have  always  looked 
upon  you  as  the  best  of  comedians;  I  shall,  therefore^ 
come  in  between  the  first  and  second  act,  and  remain 
in  the  right-hand  box  over  the  pit  tOl  the  end  of 
the  fourth ;  provided  you  take  care  that  every  thing 
be  rightly  prepared  for  my  reception." 


*  About  three  years  before  this  time,  in  1706,  towards  the  end 
of  April,  the  Morocco  ambassador  made  his  pubtic  entry  into 
London,  and  was  admitted  to  his  audience. 
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Na  121.     TUESDAY,  JANUARY  17, 1709-10. 


— SS»iu7ts  t&i,  CSfrUkia,  nee  tibi,  cujus 
7\irbavU  mtidos  extinctut  passer  oceUos, 

JUV.  SAT.  vi.  7. 

LiVe  C^thia,  or  the  Lesbias  of  our  years, 
Who  for  a  sparrow's  death  dissolve  in  tears. 

FROM  mr  OWN  AFAKTMENT,  JANUARY  16. 

I  WAS  recQllectmg  the  remainder  of  my  vision 
when  my  maid  came  to  me,  and  told  me;,  "  there 
was  a  gentlewoman  below  who  seemed  to  be  in 
great  trouble,  and  pressed  very  much  to  see  me.** 
When  it  lay  in  my  power  to  remove  the  distress  of 
an  unhappy  person,  I  thought  I  should  very  iU  em- 
pW  my  time  in  attending  matters  of  speculation, 
and  therefore  desired  the  lady  would  walk  in.  When 
she  entered,  I  saw  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  However, 
her  grief  tvas  not  so  great  as  to  make  her  omit 
rules,  for  she  was  very  long  and  exact  in  her  civi- 
lities, which  gave  me  time  to  view  and  consider 
her.  Her  clothes  were  very  rich,  but  tarnished: 
and  her  words  very  fine,  but  ill  applied.  These 
distinctitms  made  me,  without  hesitation,  though  I 
had  never  seen  her  before,  ask  her,  ^  if  her  Wy 
had  any  commands  for  me?'  She  then  began  to 
weep  afresh,  and  with  many  broken  sighs  tdd  me, 
'  that  their  family  was  in  very  great  s&iction.' — ^I 
bcseeched  her  ^  to  compose  herself,  for*  that  I  might 
possibly  be  capable  of  assisting  them.' — She  then 
cast  her  eye  upon  my  little  dog,  and  was  again 
tniii8p<Mrtea  with  too  much  passion  to  proceed;  but. 
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with  much  ado^  she  at  last  gave  me  to  understand^ 
'  that  Cupid^  her  lady's  lap-dog,  was  dangerously 
ill,  and  in  so  bad  a  condition,  that  her  lady  neither 
saw  company  nor  went  abroad,   for  which  reason 
she  did  not  come  herself  to  consult  me ;  that,  as  I 
had  mentioned  with  great  affection  my  own  dog/ 
here  she  curtesied,  and  looking  first  at  the  cur, 
and  then  on  me,  said,  '  indeed  I  had  reason,  for 
he  was  very  pretty,  her  lady  sent  to  me  rather  than 
to  any  other  doctor,  and  hoped  I  would  not  laugh 
at  her  sorrow,  but  send  her  my  advice.'     I  must 
confess,    I   had   some  indignation  to  find  myself 
treated  like  something  below  a  fynier ;   yet  well 
knowing  that  the  best,  as  well  as  most  tender  way, 
of  dealing  with  a  woman,  is  to  fall  in  with  her  hu- 
mours, and  by  that  means  to  let  her  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  them ;  I  proceeded  accordingly.     ^  Pray, 
Madam,'  said  I,  '  can  you  give  me  any  methodical 
account  of  this  illness,  and  how  Cupid  was  first 
taken?'     '  Sir,'  said  she,  '  we  have  a  little  igno- 
rant country  girl,  who  is  kept  to  tend  him;  she 
was  recommended  to  our  family  by  one  that  my 
lady  never  saw  but  once,  at  a  visit ;  and  you  kno^v, 
persons  of  quality  are  always  inclined  to  strangers  ; 
for  I  could  have  helped  her  to  a  cousin  of  my  own, 
but — '   '  Good  Madam,'  said  I,  '  you  neglect  the 
account  of  the  sick  body,  while  you  are  complain- 
ing of  this  girl.'     *  No,  no.  Sir,'  said  she,  '  b^- 
ging  your  pardon:  but  it  is  the  general  fault  of 
physicians,  they  are  so  in  haste,  that  they  never 
near  out  the  case.     I  say,  this  silly  girl,  after  wash- 
ing Cupid,  let  him  stand  half  an  hour  in  the  win- 
dow without  his  collar,  where  he  catched  cold,  and 
in  an  hour  after,  begEui  to  bark  very  hoarse.     He 
had,  however,  a  pretty  good  night,  and  we  hoped 
the  danger  was  over ;  but  for  these  two  nights  last 
post;  neither  he  nor  my  lady  have  slept  a  wink/ 
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'  Has  he/    said   I^    ^  taken  any  thing?'   *  No/ 
add  she;  '  but  my  lady  says,  ne  shall  take  any 
thing  that  you  prescribe^  provided  you  do  not  make 
use  of  Jesuit's  powder,   or  the  cdd-^hath^     Poor 
Cupid/  continued  she>  '  has  always  been  phthisi- 
cal ;  and^  as  he  lies  under  something  like  a  chin- 
eoQgh,  we  are  afraid  it  will  end  in  a  consumption/ 
I  then  asked  her^  ^  if  she  had  brought  any  of  his 
water  to  show  me  ?'     Upon  this^  she  stared  me  in 
the  face  and  said,  ^  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Bickerstaff, 
you  are  not  serious ;  but,  if  you  have  any  receipt 
that  is  proper  on  this  occasion,  pray  let  us  have  it ; 
for  my  mistress  is  not  to  be  comfoited.'     Upon  this 
I  paused  a  little  without  returning  any  answer,  and 
after  some  short  silence,  I  proceeded  in  the  following 
manner:     ^  I   have  considered  the  nature  of  the 
distemper,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient ;  and 
bv  the  best  observation  that  I  can  make  on  both,  I 
think  it  is  safest  to  put  him  into  a  course  of  kitchen 
physic     In  the  mean  time,  to  remove  his  hoarse- 
■ess,  it  will  be  the  most  natural  way  to  make  Cupid 
his  own  drumst;   for  which  reason,  I  shall  pre- 
scribe  to  him,  three  mornings  successively,  as  much 
powder  as  will  lie  on  a  groat,  of  that  noble  remedy 
which  the  apothecaries  (»11  Album  Grcecum'    Upon 
hearing  this  advice,  the  young  woman  smiled,  as  if 
she  knew  how  ridiculous  an  errand  she  had  been 
employed  in  ;  and  indeed  I  found  by  the  sequel  of 
her  djscoorse,  that  she  was  an  arch  baggage,  and 
of  a  diaracter  that  is  frequent  enough  in  persons 
of  her  employment,  who  are  so  used   to  conform 
themsdves   in.  every  thing  to  the  humours  and 
paarions  of  tbeir  mistresses,  that  they  sacrifice  su- 
periority of  sense  to  superiority  of  condition,  and 
are  insensibly  betrayed  into  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  those  whom  they  serve,  without  giving 
themselves  leave  to.  consider  that  they  are  extrava^ 

VOL.  III.  I 
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gant  and  ridiculous.    However,  I  thought  it  very- 
natural,  when  her  eyes  were  thus  open,  to  see  her 
give  a  new  turn  to  ner  discourse,  and,  from  sym- 
pathizing with  her  mistress  in  her  follies,  to  fall 
derailing  at  her.     ^  You  cannot  imagine,'  said  she, 
'  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  what  a  life  she  makes  us  lead, 
for  the  sake  of  this  little  ugly  cur.     If  he  dies,  we 
are  the  most  unhappy  £Etmily  in  town.  She  chanced 
to  lose  a  parrot  last  year,  which,  to  teU  you  truly, 
brought  me  into  her  service ;  for  she  turned  off  her 
woman  upon  it,  who  had  lived  with  her  ten  years, 
because  she  neglected  to  give  him  water,  though 
every  one  of  the  family  says  she  was  as  innocent  of 
the  bird's  death,  as  the  babe  that  is  unborn?  nay,  she 
told  me  this  very  morning,  that  if  Cupid  should  die> 
she  would  send  the  poor  innocent  wench  I  was  telling 
you  of  to  Bridewell,  and  have  the  milk-woman  tried 
for  her  life  at  the  Old-Bailey,  for  putting  water 
into  his  milk.  In  short,  she  talks  like  any  distracted 
creature.' 

^  Since  it  is  so,  young  woman,'  said  I,  '  I  will  by 
no  means  let  you  offend  her,  by  staying  on  this  me»« 
sage  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary;'  and  so 
forced  her  out. 

While  I  am  studying  to  cure  those  evils  and 
distresses  that  are  necessary  or  natural  to  human 
life,  I  find  my  task  growing  upon  me,  since   by 
these  accidental  cares,  and  acquired  calamities,  if  I 
may  so  call  them,  my  patients  contract  distempers 
to  which  their  constitution  is  of  itself  a  stranger. 
But  this  is  an  evil  I  have  for  many  years  remarked 
in  the  fair  sex ;  and  as  they  are  by  nature  very  mucH 
formed  for  affection  and  dalliance,  I  Wve  observed^ 
that  when  by  too  obstinate  a  cruelty,  or  any  other 
means,  they  have  disappointed  themselves  of   the 
proper  objects  of  love,  as  husbands   or   children, 
such  virgins  have,  exactly  at  such  a  year,  grown 
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fond  of  Iap-dog8>  parrots^  or  other  animals.  I 
know  at  this  time  a  celebrated  Toasts  whom  I  allow 
to  be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  her  sex^  that^  in 
the  presence  of  her  admirers^  will  give  a  torrent  of 
kisses  to  her  cat,  any  one  of  which  a  Christian  would 
be  glad  of.  I  do  not  at  the  same  time  deny,  but 
there  are  as  great  enormities  of  this  kind  committed 
by  our  sex  as  theirs.  A  Roman  emperor  had  so 
vety  great  an  esteem  for  a  horse  of  his*,  that  he 
had  thoughts  of  making  him  a  Consul;  and  several 
modems  of  that  rank  of  men  whom  we  call  Country 
'Squires  would  not  scruple  to  kiss  their  hounds  be- 
fore all  the  world,  and  declare,  in  the  presence  of 
their  wives  that  they  had  rather  salute  a  favourite 
of  the  pack,  than  the  finest  woman  in  England. 
These  voluntary  friendships,  between  animals  of 
different  species,  seem  to  arise  from  instinct;  for 
which  reason  1  have  always  looked  upon  the  mutual 
good-will  between  the  'Squire  and  the  hound,  to 
be  of  the  same  nature  with  that  between  the  lion 
and  the  jackal. 

The  only  extravagance  of  this  kind  which  ap- 
pears to  me  excusable,  is  one  that  grew  out  of  an 
excess  of  gratitude,  which  I  have  somewhere  met 
with  in  the  life  of  a  Turkish  emperor.  His  horse 
had  brought  him  safe  out  of  a  field  of  battle,  and 
from  the  pursuit  of  a  victorious  enemy.  As  a  reward 
for  such  nis  good  and  faithful  service,  his  master 
built  him  a  stable  of  marble,  shod  him  with  gold, 
fed  him  in  an  ivory  manger,  and  made  him  a 
rack  of  silver.  He  annexed  to  the  stable  se- 
veral fields  and  meadows,  lakes  and  running 
streams.  At  the  same  time  he  provided  for  him 
a  seraglio  of  mares,  the  most  beautiful  that  could 
be  found  in  the  whole  Ottoman  empire.  To  these 
were  added  a  suitable  train  of  domestics,  consist- 
ing of  grooms,  farriers,  rubbers,  &c.  accommodated 
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\nth  proper  liveries  and  pensions.  In  shorty  mo^ 
thing  was  omitted  that  could  contribute  to  the 
ease  and  happiness  of  his  life  who  had  preserved 
the  emperor's. 

*^*  By  reason  of  the  extreme  cold^  and  the 
changeableness  of  the  weather,  I  have  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  allow  the  free  use  of  the  Jardingaij, 
till  the  twentieth  of  February  next  ensuing. 


J^o.  122.  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  19, 1709-10. 


Cur  in  Theatrum,  Cato  ievere,  vemsUf 

MAET.  L  I.  S. 

Why  to  the  theatre  £d  Cato  come^ 

With  all  his  boasted  gravity  ?  b.  wnnnr. 

rilOH  ICT  OWK  APA&TMXMT,  JAVUARY  18. 

I  FIND  it  is  thought  necessary,  that  I,  who  have 
taken  upon  me  to  censure  the  irregularities  oT 
the  age,  should  give  an  account  of  my  actions 
when  they  appear  doubtful,  or  subject  to  miscon- 
struction. My  appearing  at  the  play  on  Monday  * 
last  is  looked  upon  as  a  step  in  my  conduct  which 
I  ought  to  explain,  that  others  may  not  be  misled 
by  my  example.  It  is  true  in  matter  of  &ct,  I  waa 
present  at  the  ingenious  entertainment  of  that  day^ 
and  placed  myself  in  a  box  which  was  prepared  for 

*  A  person  dressed  for  Isaac  Bickerstafl*  did  appear  at  the 
play-house  on  this  occasion. 
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me  with  great  civility  and  distinction.     It  is  said 
of  Virgil^  when  he  entered  a  Roman  theatre^  where 
there  were  many  thousand  of  spectators  present^ 
that  the  whole  assembly  rose  up  to  do  him  honour  ; 
a  respect  which  was  never  before  paid  to  any  but 
the  emperor.     I  must  confess^  that  universal  dap^ 
and  other  testimonies  of  applause^  with  which  I 
was  received  at  my  first  appearance  in  the  the- 
atre of  Great  Britain^  gave  me  as  sensible  a  de- 
iight;  as  the  above-mentioned  reception  could  give 
to  that  immortal  poet.     I  should  be  ungrateful,  at 
the  same  time,  if  I  did  not  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  great  civilities  that  were  shewn 
me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Doggett,  who  made  his  com- 
pliments to  me  between  the  acts,  after  a  most  in- 
gBnious  and  discreet  manner ;  and  at  the  same  time 
ooiniDimicated  to  me,  ^  that  the  company  of  Up- 
holders desired  to  receive  me  at  their  door  at  the 
^  of  the  Hay-market,  and  to  light  me  home  to 
my  lodgings.'     That  part  of  the  ceremony  I  forbad, 
and  took  particular   care   during  the  whole  play 
to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  drama,  and  give  no 
offence  by  my  own  behaviour.    Here  I  think  it  will 
iiot  be  foreign  to  my  character,  to  lay  down  the 

Gper  duties  of  an  audience,  and  what  is  incum- 
t  upon  each  individual  spectator  in  public  di- 
versions of  this  nature.  Every  one  should  on  these 
occasions  show  his  attention,  understanding,  and 
virtue.  I  would  undertake  to  find  out  all  the  per- 
sons of  sense  and  breeding  by  the  effect  of  a  single 
sentence,  and  to  distinguish  a  gentleman  as  much 
by  his  laugh  as  his  bow.  When  we  see  the  foot- 
>n&n  and  Ms  lord  diverted  by  the  same  jest,  it  very 
much  turns  to  the  diminution  of  the  one,  or  the 
hiHiGor  of  the  ether.  But  though  a  man's  quality 
J3iay  appear  in  his  understanding  and  taste,  the  re- 
gu:d  to  virtue  ought  to  be  the  same  in  alii  ranks  and 
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conditions  of  men^  however  they  make  a  pro- 
fession of  it^  under  the  name  of  honour^  religion, 
or  morality.  When  therefore  we  see  any  thing  di- 
vert an  audience^  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy^  that 
strikes  at  the  duties  of  civil  life^  or  exposes  what 
the  best  men  in  all  ages  have  looked  upon  as  sacred 
and  inviolable ;  it  is  the  certain  sign  of  a  profligate 
race  of  men^  who  are  fiedlen  ^m  the  virtue  of  tn&r 
forefathers^  and  will  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
their  posterity.  For  this  reason  I  took  great  delight 
in  seemg  the  generous  and  disinterested  passion  of 
the  lovers  in  this  comedy^  which  stood  so  many 
trials^  and  was  proved  by  such  a  variety  of  diverting 
incidents,  received  with  an  universal  approbation. 
This  brings  to  my  mind  a  passage  in  Cicero,  which 

1  could  never  read  without  beine  in  love  with  the 
^virtue  of  a  Roman  audience.  He  there  describes 
the  shouts  and  applauses  which  the  people  gave  to 
the  persons  who  acted  the  parts  of  I^lades  and 
Orestes,  in  the  noblest  occasion  that  a  poet  could 
invent  to  show  friendship  in  perfection.  One  of 
them  had  forfeited  his  life  by  an  action  which  he 
had  committed;  and  as  they  stood  in  judgement 
before  the  tyrant,  each  of  them  strove  who  should 
be  the  criminal,  that  he  might  save  the  life  of  his 
friend.  Amidst  the  vehemence  of  each  aasertiiig 
himself  to  be  the  offender,  the  Roman  andienoe 
gave  a  thunder  of  applause,  and  by  that  means,  aa 
the  author  hints,  approved  in  others  what  they  would 
have  done  themselves  on  the  like  occasion.  Methinks, 
a  peojde  of  so  much  virtue  wero  deservedly  placed 
at  the  head  of  mankind:  but,  alas!  pieasiirea  of 
this  nature  are  not  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  the 
Knriish  sta^. 

llie  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  they  were  the 
mmX  polite,  as  well  as  the  most  poweHul  govern^ 
iBcnt  in  the  worldj  made  the  care  of  the  stage  one 
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of  the  chief  parts  of  the  administration :  and  I  must 
oonfesSj  I  am  astonished  at  the  spirit  of  virtue  whidi 
appeared  in  that  people^  upon  some  expressions  in  a 
scene  of  a  famous  tragedy ;  an  account  of  which  we 
have  in  one  of  Seneca's  Epistles.  A  coretous  per- 
son is  represented  speaking  the  common  sentiments 
of  all  who  are  possessed  with  that  vice  in  the  follow- 
ing soliloquy^  which  I  have  translated  literally : 

"  Let  me  be  called  a  base  man^  so  I  am  called  a 
nch  one.  If  a  man  is  rich^  who  asks  if  he  is  good  ? 
The  question  is^  how  much  we  have^  not  from 
whence,  or  by  what  means^  we  have  it.  Every  one 
has  so  much  merit  as  he  has  wealth.  For  my  own 
part^  let  me  be  rich^  oh  ye  gods  J  or  let  me  die. 
The  man  dies  happily^  who  dies  increasing  his  trea^ 
rare.  There  is  more  pleasure  in  the  possession  of 
wealthy  than  in  that  of  parents^  children^  wife^  or 
friends." 

The  audience  were  very  much  provoked  by  the 
^rst  words  of  this  speech ;  but  when  the  actor  came 
to  the  close  of  it,  they  could  bear  no  longer.     In 
diArt,  the  whole  assembly  rose  up  at  once  in  the 
"greatest  fiiiy,  with  a  design  to  pluck  him  off  the 
stage,  and  brand  the  work  itself  with  infeimy.     In 
the  midst  of  the  tumult,  the  author  came  out  from 
behind  the  scenes,  begging  the  audience  to  be  com- 
posed for  a  little  while,  and  they  should  see  the  tra- 
giflal  end  which  this  wretch  should  come  to  imme- 
diately.    The  promise  of  punishment  appeased  the 
people,  who  sat  with  great  attention  and  pleasure  to 
Bee  an  example  made  of  so  odious  a  crinunal.     It  is 
with  shame  and  concern  that  I  speak  it ;  but  I  very 
iDQcfa   question,   whether  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
speech  so  impious  as  to  raise  such  a  laudable  horror 
and  indignation  in  a  modem  audience.     It  is  ver^ 
natural  wr  an  author  to  make -ostentation  of  his 
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readings  as  it  is  for  an  old  man  to  tell  stories;  fw 
which  reason  I  must  beg  the  reader  will  excuse  me, 
if  I  for  once  indulge  myself  in  both  these  incli- 
nations. We  see  the  attention,  judgement,  and  vir- 
tue of  a  whole  audience,  in  the  foregoing  instances. 
If  we  would  imitate  the  behaviour  of  a  single  spec- 
tator, let  us  reflect  upon  that  of  Socrates,  in  a  par- 
ticular which  gives  me  as  great  an  idea  of  that  ex- 
traordinary man,  as  any  circumstance  of  his  life,  or, 
what  is  more,  of  his  death.  This  venerable  person 
often  frequented  the  theatre,  which  brought  a  great 
many  thither,  out  of  a  desire  to  see  him.  On 
which  occasion  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  some- 
times stood,  to  make  himself  the  more  conspicuous, 
and  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  beholders.  He 
was  one  day  present  at  the  first  representation  of  a 
tragedy  of  Euripides,  who  was  his  intimate  fri^d, 
and  whom  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  several  of 
his  plays.  In  the  midst  of  the  tragedy,  which  had 
met  with  very  great  success,  there  chanced  to 
be  a  line  that  seemed  to  encourage  vice  and  immo- 
rality. 

This  was  no  sooner  spoken,  but  Socrates  rose 
from  his  seat,  and,  without  any  regard  to  his  affec- 
tion for  his  friend,  or  to  the  success  of  the  play, 
showed  himself  displeased  at  what  was  said,  and 
walked  out  of  the  assembly.  I  question  not  but 
the  reader  will  be  curious  to  know,  what  the  line 
was  that  gave  this  divine  heathen  so  much  offence. 
If  my  memory  fedls  me  not,  it  was  in  the  part  of 
Hippolytus,  who,  when  he  is  pressed  by  an  oath, 
which  he  had  taken  to  keep  silence,  returned  for 
answer,  that  he  had  taken  the  oath  fvith  his  tongue, 
but  not  with  his  heart.  Had  a  person  of  a  vicious 
character  made  such  a  speech,  it  might  have  been 
allowed  as  a  proper  representation  of  the  baseness  of 
his  thoughts:  but  such  an  expression,  out  of  the 
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biotttli  of  the  virtuous  Hippolytus^  was  giving  a 
Unction  to  falsehood^  and  establishing  perjury  by  a 
maxim. 

Having  got  over  all  interruptions^  I  have  set  apart 
to-morrow  for  the  closing  of  my  vinon. 


ml23.   SATURDAY,  JANUARY  21, 1709.ia 


Audire,  alque  t<^am  jubeo  comp<mere,  quisquis 
Ambitione  maldf  out  argmd  paUet  anure, 

HOK.  SAS.  ii.  9. 77.1 

Come  an,  wbose  breasts  with  bad  ambidon  rise^ 

Or  the  pale  passion,  that  for  money  dies, 

Compose  your  robes-*-  ikamcis^ 


FROM  KT  OWN  ▲PABXMSNT,  JANUAKT   20« 
A  CONTINUATION  OP  THE  VISION. 

With  much  labour  and  difficulty  I  passed  through 
the  first  part  of  my  vision,  and  recovered  the  centre 
of  the  wood,  from  whence  I  had  the  prospect  of  the 
three  great  roads.  I  here  joined  myself  to  the  mid- 
dle-aged party  of  mankind,  who  marched  behind 
the  standard  of  Ambition.  The  great  road  lay  in  a 
direct  line,  and  was  terminated  by  the  '  Temple  of 
Virtue.'  It  was  planted  on  each  side  with  laurels, 
which  were  intermixed  with  marble  trophies,  carved 
pillars,  and  statues  of  lawgivers,  heroes^  statesmen, 
philosophers,  and  poets.  The  persons  who  travelled 
up  this  great  patn  were  such  whose  thoughts  were 
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bent  upon  domg  eminent  sendees  to  mankind^  or 
promoting  the  good  of  their  country.     On  each  side 
of  this  great  road  were  several  paths^  that  were  also 
laid  out  in  straight  lines,  and  ran  parallel  with  it. 
These  were  most  of  them  covered  walks,  and  re- 
ceived into  them  men  of  retired  virtue,  who  proposed 
to  themselves  the  same  end  of  their  journey,  though 
they  chose  to  make  it  in  shade  and  obscurity.     The 
edifices  at  the  extremity  of  the  walk  were  so  con- 
trived, that  we  could  not  see  the  '  Temple  of  Honour* 
by  reason  of  the  *  Temple  of  Virtue,'  which  stood 
before  it.     At  the  gates  of  this  temple  we  were  met 
by  the  goddess  of  it,  who  conducted  us  into  that  of 
Honour,  which  was  joined  to  the  other  edifice  by  a 
beautifid  triumphal  arch,  and  had  no  other  entrance 
into  it.     When  the  deity  of  the  inner  structure  had 
received  us,  she  presented  us  in  a  body  to  a  figure 
that  was  placed  over  the  high-altar,  and  was  the 
emblem  ofEtemity .    She  sat  on  a  globe  in  the  midst 
of  a  golden  zodiac,  holding  the  figure  of  a  sun  in  one 
hand,  and  a  moon  in  the  other.    Her  head  was  veiled, 
and  her  feet  covered.    Our  hearts  glowed  within  us, 
as  we  stood  amidst  the  sphere  of  light  which  this 
image  cast  on  every  side  of  it. 

Having 
venturers, 

stood  within  vTew  of  the  '  Temple 
was  raised  in  imitation  of  it,  upon  the  very  same 
model ;  but  at  my  approach  to  it,  I  found  that  the 
stones  were  laid  togetner  without  mortar,  and  that 
the  whole  fabric  stood  upon  so  weak  a  foundation, 
that  it  shook  with  every  wind  that  blew.  This  was 
called  the  «  Temple  of  Vanity/  The  goddess  of  it 
sat  in  the  midst  of  a  great  many  tapers,  that  burned 
day  and  night,  and  made  her  appear  much  better 
than  she  would  have  done  in  open  day-light.  Her 
whole  art  was,  to  show  herself  more  beautiful  and 
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majestic  than  she  really  was.  Fat  which  raaflon  she 
had  painted  her  face,  and  ware  a  duster  of  fiilse 
jewels  upon  her  breast:  but  what  I  more  particularly 
observed  was,  the  breadth  of  her  petticoat,  which 
was  made  altogether  in  the  fashicm  of  a  modem 
fardingaL  This  place  was  filled  with  hypocrites, 
pedants,  firee-thinkers,  and  prating  politicians;  with 
a  rabble  of  those  who  have  only  titles  to  make  them 
great  men.  Female  votaries  crowded  the  temple, 
dioaked  up  the  avenues  of  it,  and  were  more  in 
number  than  the  sand  upon  the  sear^hoce.  I  made 
it  my  business,  in  my  return  toward  that  port  of  the 
wood  from  whence  I  first  set  out,  to  observe  the 
walks  which  led  to  this  temple ;  fbfr  I  met  in  it  se- 
veral who  had  b^un  their  journey  with  the  band  of 
virtuous  persons,  and  travelled  some  time  in  their 
company ;  but  upon  examination  I  found,  that  there 
were  several  patlis  which  led  out  of  the  great  road 
into  the  sides  of  the  wood,  and  ran  into  so  many 
crooked  turns  and  windings,  that  those  who  travelled 
through  them,  often  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
'  Temple  of  Virtue;'  then  crossed  the  straight  road, 
and  sometimes  marched  in  it  for  a  little  space,  till 
the  crooked  path  which  th^  were  engaoed  in,  again 
led  them  into  the  wood.  The  several  aUeys  of  ^ese 
wanderers  had  their  particular  OTnaments.  One  of 
them  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  in  the  walk  of 
the  mischievous  pretenders  to  politics,  which  had  at 
every  turn  the  figure  of  a  person,  whom  by  the  in- 
scription I  found  to  be  Machiavel,  pointing  <mt  the 
way  with  an  extended  filler,  like  a  Mercury. 

I  was  now  returned  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
with  a  design  to  observe  carefully  every  thing  that 
passed  in  the  r^on  of  Avarice,  and  the  occurrences 
in  that  assembly,  which  was  made  up  of  persons  of 
my  own  age.  This  body  of  travellers  had  not  gone 
&r  in  the  third  great  road,  before  it  led  them  insen* 
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sibly  into  a  deep  valley^  in  which  they  jonmied  se- 
veral days  with  great  toil  and  uneasiness^  and  with- 
out the  necessary  refreshments  of  food  and  sleep. 
The  only  relief  they  met  with^  was  in  a  river  that  ran 
through  the  bottom  of  the  vallev  on  a  bed  of  golden 
sand.     They  often  drank  of  this  stream^  which  had 
such  a  particular  quality  in  it^  that  though  it  refreshed 
them  ror  a  time^  it  rather  inflamed  than  quenched 
their  thirst.    On  each  side  of  the  river  was  a  range 
ef  hills  full  of  precious  ore ;  for  where  the  rains  had 
washed  off  the  earthy  one  might  see  in  several  parts 
of  them  long  veins  of  gold^  and  rocks  that  looked 
like  pure  silver.    We  were  told^  that  the  deity  of 
the  place  had  forbad  any  of  his  votaries  to  dig- 
into  the  bowels  of  these  him^  or  convert  the  treasures 
they  contained  to  any  use,  under  pain  of  starving. 
At  the  end  of  the  valley  stood  tke   '  Temple  of 
Avarice/  made  after  the  maner  of  a  £>rtification, 
and  surrounded  mth  a  thousand  triple-headed  dogs, 
that  were  placed  there  to  keep  off  be^ars.      At 
our  approach,  they  all  fell  a-barking,   and  would 
have  very  much  terrified  us,  had  not  an  old  woman, 
who  had  called  herself  by  the  forged  name  of  Com- 
petency, offered  herself  for  our  guide.    She  carried 
under  her  garment  a  golden  bough,  which  she  no 
sooner  held  up  in  her  hand,  but  the  dogs  lay  down, 
and  the  gates  flew  open  for  our  reception.     We 
were  led  through  an  hundred  iron  doors  before 
we  entered  t^e  temple.    At  the  upper  end  of  it  sat 
the  god  of  Avarice,  with  a  long  filuiy  beard,  and  a 
meagre  starved  countenance;  inclosed  with  heaps 
of  ingots,  and  pyramids  of  money,  but  half  naked 
and  smiivering  with  cold.    On  his  right-hand  was  a 
fiend  called  Rapine,   and  on  his  left  a  particular 
favourite,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  title  of  Parsi* 
mony.    The  first  was  his  collector,  and  the  other 
his  cashier.. 
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There  w^e  sevonl  long  tables  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  temple^  with  respective  officers  attending 
behind  them.  Some  of  these  I  inquired  into.  At 
the  first  table  was  kept  the  '  Office  of  Corruption.' 
Seeing  a  solicitor  extremely  busy^  and  whispering 
every  body  that  passed  by^  I  kept  my  eye  upon  him 
very  attentively^  and  saw  him  often  going  up  to  a 
person  that  had  a  pen  in  his  hand^  with  a  multipli- 
cation table  and  an  almanack  before  him^  which^  as  I 
sfterwards  heard,  was  all  the  learning  he  was  master 
of.  The  solicitor  would  often  apply  himself  to  his 
ear,  and  at  the  same  time  convey  money  into  his 
hand,  for  which  the  other  would  give  him  out  a  piece 
of  paper  or  parchment,  signed  and  sealed  in  mrm. 
The  name  of  this  dexterous  and  successful  solicitor 
was  Bribery.  At  the  next  table  was  the  '  Office 
of  Extortion.'  Behind  it  sate  a'person  in  a  bob  wig, 
ooontii^  over  a  great  sum  of  money.  He  gave  out 
Httle  purses  to  several;  who,  after  a  short  tour, 
brought  him,  in  return,  sacks  fiill  of  the  same  kind 
of  coin.  I  saw  at  the  same  time  a  person  called 
Fraud,  who  sat  behind  the  counter  with  false  scales, 
li^t  weights,  and  scanty  measures ;  by  the  skilful 
application  of  which  instruments,  she  luid  got  toge- 
tner  an  immense  heap  of  wealth.  It  would  be  end- 
ksB  to  name  the  several  officers,  or  describe  the 
votaries  that  attended  in  this  temple.  There  were 
nai^  old  men  panting  and  breathless,  reposing  their 
heute  on  bags  of  money ;  nay,  many  of  them  actualllr 
dying,  whose  very  pangs  and  convulsions,  which, 
lendered  their  purses  useless  to  them,  only  made 
them  grasp  them  the  filter.  There  were  some  tear* 
ing  with  one  hand  all  things,  even  to  the  garments 
and  flesh  of  many  miserable  persons  who  stood  be- 
fore them ;  and  with  the  other  hand,  throwing  away^ 
what  they  had  seized,  to  harlots,  flatterers,  and  pan-^ 
ders  that  stood  behind  them.  ... 

VOL.  ixi.  K 
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On  a  sudden  the  whole  assembly  fell  a  tremblingt 
and  upon  inquiry^  I  found  that  the  great  room  we 
were  m  was  haunted  with  a  spectre,  that  many  times 
a^day  appeared  to  them,  ana  terrijGied  them  to  dis- 
traction. 

In  the  midst  of  their  terror  and  amazement,  the 
apparition  entered,  which  I  immediately  knew  to  be 
Poverty.  Whether  it  were  by  my  acquaintance  with 
this  phantom,  which  had  rendered  the  sight  of  her 
more  familiar  to  me,  or  however  it  was,  she  did  not 
make  so  indigent  or  frightful  a  figure  in  my  eye,  as 
the  god  of  this  loathsome  temple.  The  miserable 
votaries  of  this  place  were,  I  found,  of  another 
mind.  Every  one  i&uicied  himself  threatened  by  the 
apparition  as  she  stalked  about  the  room,  and  began 
to  lock  their  coffers,  and  tie  their  bags,  with  the  ut- 
most fear  and  trembling. 

I  must  confess,  I  look  upon  the  passion  which  I 
saw  in  this  unhappy  people,  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
with  those  unaccountable  antipathies  which  some  per- 
sons are  bom  with,  or  rather  as  a  kind  of  phrensy, 
not  unlike  that  which  throws  a  man  into  terrors 
and  agonies,  at  the  sight  of  so  useful  and  innocent 
a  thing  as  water.     The  whole  assembly  was  sur- 

Srised,  when,  instead  of  paying  my  devotions  to  the 
eity  whom  they  all  adored,  they  saw  me  address 
myself  to  the  phantom. 

'  Oh  Poverty !'  said  I,  '  my  first  petition  to  thee 
is,  that  thou  wouldest  never  appear  to  me  here- 
after ;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  grant  me  this,  that  thou 
wouldest  not  bear  a  form  more  terrible  than  that  in 
which  thou  appearest  to  me  at  present.  Let  not  thy 
threats  and  menaces  betray  me  to  any  thing  that  is 
ungrateful,  or  unjust.  Let  me  not  shut  my  ears  to 
the  cries  of  the  needy.  Let  me  not  forget  the  person 
that  has  deserved  well  of  me.  Let  me  not,  for  any 
fear  of  thee^  desert  my  friend,  my  principles,  or  my 
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honoiii^  If  Wealth  is  to  visit  me^  and  to  come  with 
her  usual  attendants.  Vanity  and  Ayarioe,  do  thou> 
O  Poverty !  hasten  to  my  rescue ;  but  bring  along 
with  thee  the  two  sisters,  in  whose  company  thou 
art  always  cheerful.  Liberty  and  Innocence.' 

The  conclusion  of  this  vision  must  be  deferred  to 
another  opportunity. 
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•~^Ex  kumiU  magna  adjiulig^i  rerum 
ExtoUUi  qiuOies  vohUt  Fortuna  jocaru 

juv.  8AT.  iii.  39. 

Fortune  can,  for  her  pleamre,  fools  advance 
And  toss  them  on  the  wheels  of  Chance. 

DRTDEK. 
FROM  MT  OWN  AFARTMXlfr,   JAKUAKY  23. 

I  WENT  on  Saturday  last  to  make  a  visit  in  the  city; 
and  as  1  passed  through  Cheapside  I  saw  crowds  of 
people  turning  down  towards  the  Bank,  and  strug- 
^ing  who  should  first  get  their  money  into  the  new^ 
erected  lottery.  It  gave  me  a  great  notion  of  the 
credit  of  our  present  government  and  administration, 
to  find  people  pr^ss  as  eagerly  to  pay  money,  as  they 
would  to  receive  it :  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  due 
respect  for  that  body  of  men  who  have  found  out  so 
pleasing  an  expedient  for  carrying  on  the  common 
cause,  that  they  have  turned  a  tax  into  a  diversion. 
The  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  and  the  hopes  of  success^ 
which  this  project  has  occasioned  in  tnis  great  city^ 
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lightens  the  burden  of  the  war^  and  puts  me  in  mind 
of  some  games  which^  they  say^  were  invented  by- 
wise  men^  who  were  lovers  of  their  country^  to  make 
their  fellow-citizens  undergo  the  tediousness  and  fa- 
tigues of  a  long  siege.  I  think  there  is  a  kind  of 
liomage  due  to  fortune^  if  I  may  call  it  so^  and  that 
I  should  be  wanting  to  myself^  if  I  did  not  lay  in 
my  pretences  to  her  favour^  and  pay  my  compliments 
to  her  by  recommending  a  ticket  to  her  disposal. 
For  this  reason^  upon  my  return  to  iny  lodgings^  I 
sold  off  a  couple  of  globes  and  a  telescope,  which^ 
with  the  cash  I  had  by  me^  raised  the  sum  that  was 
requisite  for  that  purpose.  I  find  by  my  calculations^ 
that  it  is  but  an  hundred  and  Jifiy  thousand  to  one, 
against  my  being  worth  a  thousand  pounds  per  an-^ 
num  for  tnirty-two  years ;  and  if  any  Plum  in  the 
city  will  lay  me  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
to  twenty  shillings^  which  is  an  even  bet  that  I  am 
not  this  fortunate  man^  I  will  take  the  wager^  and 
shall  look  upon  him  as  a  man  of  singular  courage 
and  fair  dealings  having  given  orders  to  Mr.  Mor- 
phew  to  subscribe  such  a  policy  in  my  behalf,  if  any 
person  accepts  of  the  offer.  I  must  confess^  I  have 
had  such  pnvate  intimations  from  the  twinkling  of  a 
certain  star  in  some  of  my  astronomical  observations^ 
that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  take  fifty  pounds  a-year 
for  my  chance^  unless  it  were  to  oblige  a  particular 
friend.  My  chief  business  at  present  is^  to  prepare 
my  mind  for  this  change  of  fortune:  for  as  Seneca^ 
who  was  a  greater  moralist^  and  a  much  richer  man 
than  I  shall  be  with  this  addition  to  my  present  in- 
come^ says^  Munera  ista  Fortunce  putatis  f  Insidiw 
sunt,  '  What  we  look  upon  as  gifts  and  presents 
of  Fortune^  are  traps  and  snares  which  she  lays  for 
the  unwary.'  I  am  arming  myself  against  her  fa- 
vours with  all  my  philosophy ;  and  that  I  may  not 
-lose  myself  in  such  a  redundance  of  unnecessary  and 
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saperiluous  wealthy  I  have  determined  to  settle  an 
annual  pension  out  of  it  upon  a  ftunily  of  Palatines^ 
and  by  that  means  give  these  unhappy  strangers  a 
taste  of  British  property.  At  the  same  time^  as  I 
have  an  excellent  servant-maid^  whose  diligence  in 
attending  me  has  increased  in  proportion  to  my  in- 
firmities, 1  shall  settle  upon  her  the  revenue  arising 
out  of  the  ten  pounds,  and  amounting  to  fourteen 
shillings  per  annum  j  with  which  she  may  retire 
into  Wales,  where  she  was  bom  a  gentlewoman, 
and  pass  the  remaining  part  of  her  days  in  a  condi- 
tion suitable  to  her  birth  and  quality.  It  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  make  an  inspection  into  my  own 
fortune  on  this  occasion,  without  seeing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  fate  of  others  who  are  embarked  in  the 
same  adventure.  And,  indeed,  it  was  a  great  plea- 
sure to  me  to  observe,  ihaX  the  war,  which  generally 
impoverishes  those  who  furnish  out  the  expense  o£ 
it,  will  by  this  means  give  estates  to  some  without 
making  others  the  poorer  for  it.  I  have  lately  seen 
several  in  liveries,  who  will  give  as  good  of  their  own 
very  suddenly ;  and  took  a  particuhur  satis&ction  in 
the  sight  of  a  young  country- wench,  whom  I  this 
morning  passed  by  as  she  was  whirling  her  mop,  with 
her  petticoats  tucked  up  very  affreeably,  who,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  my  art,  is  within  ten  months  of 
being  the  nandsomest  great  fortune  in  town.  I  must 
confess,  I  was  so  struck  with  the  foresight  of  what 
she  is  to  be,  that  I  treated  her  accordingly,  and  said 
to  her,  '  Pray,  young  lady,  permit  me  to  pass  by.' 
I  would  for  this  reason,  advise  all  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, to  carry  it  with  great  moderation  and  con- 
descension toward  their  servants  till  next  Michael- 
mas,  lest  the  superiority  at  that  time  should  be  in- 
verted. I  must  likewise  admonish  all  my  brethren 
and  fellow-adventurers,  to  fill  their  minds  with  pro- 
per arguments  for  their  support  and  constdation  ia 
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case  of  ill  success.     It  so  happens  in  this  particular, 
that  though  the  gainers  will  have  reason  to  rejoice, 
the  losers  will  have  no  reason  to  complain.     I  re« 
member^  the  day  after  the  thousand  pound  prize  was 
drawn  in  the  penny-lottery,  I  went  to  visit  a  sple- 
netic acquaintance  of  mine^  who  was  under  much, 
dejection^  and  seemed  to  me  to  have  suffered  some 
great  disappointment.     Upon  inquiry,  I  found  he 
had  put  two-pence  for  himself  and  his  son  into  the 
lottery,  and  that  neither  of  them  had  drawn  the 
Thousand  Pounds.     Hereupon  this  unlucky  person 
took  occasion  to  enumerate  the  misfortunes  of  his 
life,  and  concluded  with  telling  me,  that  he  '  never 
was  successful  in  any  of  his  undertakings.'     I  was 
forced  to  comfort  him  with  the  common  reflection 
upon  such  occasions,  '  that  men  of  the  greatest  me- 
rit are  not  always  men  of  the  greatest  success,  and 
that  persons  of  his  character,  must  not  expect  to  be 
as  happy  as  fools.'    I  shall  proceed  in  the  like  manner 
with  my  rivals  and  competitors  for  the  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  which  we  are  now  in  pursuit  of;  and 
that  I  may  give  general  content  to  the  whole  body 
t)f  candidates,  I  shall  allow  all  that  draw  prizes  to 
he  fortunate,  and  all  that  miss  them  to  be  wise. 

I  must  not  here  omit  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have 
received  several  letters  upon  this  suQect,  but  find 
one  common  error  running  through  them  all,  whick 
is,  that  the  writers  of  them  believe  their  fiate  in  these 
cases  depends  upon  the  astrologer,  and  not  upon  the 
stars,  as  in  the  following  letter  from  one,  who,  I 
-fear,  flatters  himself  with  hopes  of  success  which 
■are  altogether  groundless,  since  he  does  not  seem  to 
me  so  great  a  fool  as  he  takes  himself  to  be. 

*'  SIR, 

^'  Coming  to  town,  and  finding  my  friend  Mr. 
Partridge  dead  and  buried^  and  you  the  only  com* 
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jurer  in  repute^  I  am  under  a  necessity  of  applying 
myself  to  you  for  a  £ivour^  which  nevertheless  x  con- 
fess it  would  better  become  a  friend  to  ask,  than  one 
who  is,  as  I  am,  altogether  a  stranger  to  you ;  but 
pverty,  you  know,  is  impudent ;  and  as  that  gives 
me  the  occasion,  so  that  alone  could  give  me  the 
confidence  to  be  thus  importunate. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  very  poor,  and  very  desirous  to  be 
otherwise :  I  have  got  ten  pounds,  which  I  design 
to  venture  in  the  lottery  now  on  foot.  What  I  desire 
of  you  is,  that  by  your  art,  you  will  choose  such  a 
ticket  for  me  as  shall  arise  a  benefit  sufficient  to 
maintain  me.    I  must  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that 
1  am  good  for  nothing,  and  must  therefore  insist 
Dpon  a  larger  lot  than  would  satisfy  those  who  are 
capable,  by  their  own  abilities,  of  adding  something 
to  what  yon  should  assign  them ;  whereas  I  must 
expect  an  absolute  independent  maintenance,  be- 
cause, as  1  said,  I  can  do  nothing.     It  is  possible, 
after  this  free  confession  of  mine,  you  may  think  I 
do  not  deserve  to  be  rich ;  but  I  hope  you  will  like- 
wise observe,    I  can  ill  afford  to  be  poor.      My 
own  opinion  is,  I  am  well  qualified  for  an  estate, 
and  have  a  good  title  to  luck  in  a  lottery ;  but  I 
resign  myself  wholly  to  your  mercy,  not  without 
hopes  that  you  will  consider,  the  less  I  deserve,  the 
greater  the  generosity  in  you.     If  you  reject  me,  I 
have  agreed  with  an  acquaintance  of  mine  to  bury 
me  for  my  ten  pounds.     I  once  more  recommend 
m3r8elf  to  your  favour,  and  bid  you  adieu !" 

I  cannot  forbear  publishing  another  letter  which  I 
have  received,  because  it  redounds  to  my  own  credit, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  a  very  honest  footman. 

''  MB.  BICKEBSTAPF^ 

''  I  AM  bound  in  justice  to  acquaint  yoi&>  that  I 
put  an  advertisement  into  your  last  Paper  about  a 
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watch  which  was  lost,  and  was  brought  to  me  on 
the  very  day  your  Paper  came  out,  by  a  footman^ 
who  told  me,  that  he  would  have  brought  it,  if  he 
had  not  read  your  discourse  of  that  day  against 
avarice ;  but  that  since  he  had  read  it,  he  scorned 
to  take  a  reward  for  doing  what  in  justice  he  ougkt 

to  do. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Jan.  28,  1709-10."  "  JoHN   HammOND." 
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Qutfin  nuda  stultUia,  et  qttemcunque  intciUa  veri 
Oeevm  agU,  insanum  ChryHjJpi  porHcus  et  grex 
jUUumat ;  hoc  poptdoSf  9ubc  mag;noifortMda  regeSf 
Excepto  sapiente,  tenet,-"^  hoe.  sat.  ii.  8.  4>3. 

Whom  vicious  passions,  or  whom  falsehood,  blind. 
Are  by  the  Stoics  held  of  the  mad  kind. 
All  but  the  wise  are  by  this  process  bound. 
The  sulject  nations,  and  the  monarch  crown'd. 

F&AMCIS. 
FROM   MT   OWN  APARTMENT,   JANUARY   S6* 

There  is  a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  who,  I 
think,  have  left  more  volumes  behind  them,  and. 
those  better  written,  than  any  other  of  the  frater- 
nities in  philosophy.  It  was  a  maxim  of  this  sect^ 
that  all  those  who  do  not  live  up  to  the  principles  of 
rel»on  and  virtue  are  madmen.  Every  one  wno  go- 
verns himself  by  these  rules,  is  allowed  the  title  of 
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'mss,  and  reputed  to  be  in  his  sensed :  and  eveiy 
tnie>  in  proportion  as  he  deviates  from  them,  is  pro- 
nounced frantic  and  distracted.  Cicero  having 
chosen  this  maxim  for  his  theme^  takes  occasion  to 
argae  from  it  very  agreeably  with  Clodius,  his 
implacable  adversary^  who  had  procured  his  banish- 
ment. "  A  city/'  says  he^  "  is  an  assembly  distin- 
guished into  bodies  of  men^  who  are  in  possession  of 
their  respective  rights  and  privileges,  cast  under 
proper  subordinations,  and  in  all  its  parts  obedient 
to  uie  rules  of  law  and  equity."  He  then  represents 
the  government  from  whence  he  was  banished,  at  a 
time  when  the  consul,  senate,  and  laws  had  lost 
their  authority,  as  a  common-wealth  of  lunatics. 
For  this  reason  he  regards  his  expulsion  from  Rome, 
as  a  man  would  being  turned  out  of  Bedlam,  if  the 
inhabitants  of  it  should  drive  him  out  of  their  walls 
as  a  person  unfit  for  their  community.  We  are 
theremre  to  look  upon  every  man's  brain  to  be 
touched,  however  he  may  appear  in  the  general 
conduct  of  his  life,  if  he  has  an  unjustifiable  singu« 
iarity  in  any  part  of  his  conversation  or  behaviour  ; 
or  if  he  swerves  from  right  reason,  however  com- 
mon his  kind  of  madness  may  be,  we  shall  not  ex« 
cose  him  for  its  being  epidemical ;  it  being  our  pre- 
sent design  to  clap  up  ail  such  as  have  the  marks  of 
madness  upon  them,  who  are  now  permitted  to  go 
about  the  streets  for  no  other  reason,  but  because 
they  do  no  mischief  in  their  fits.  Abundance  of 
imaginary  great  men  are  put  in  straw  to  bring  them 
to  a  right  sense  of  themselves.  And  is  it  not  alto- 
gether as  reasonable,  that  an  insignificant  man,  who 
hag  an  immoderate  opinion  of  his  merits,  and  a 
quite  different  notion  of  his  own  abilities  from  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  entertain,  should  have  the  same 
€are  taken  of  him^  as  a  beggar  who  fancies  himself 
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a  duke  or  a  prince  ?  Or  why  should  a  man,  who 
starves  in  the  midst  of  plenty^  be  trusted  with  him- 
8elf>  more  than  he  who  fancies  he  is  an  emperor  in 
the  midst  of  poverty  ?  I  have  several  women  of 
quality  in  my  thoughts,  who  set  so  exorbitant  a 
value  upon  themselves,  that  I  have  often  most 
heartily  pitied  them,  and  wished  them  for  their  re- 
covery under  the  same  discipline  with  the  pewterer's 
wife,  I  find  by  several  hints  in  ancient  authors,  that 
when  the  Romans  were  in  the  height  of  power  and 
luxury,  they  assigned  out  of  their  vast  dominions  an 
isla^d  called  Anticyra,  as  an  habitation  for  madmen. 
This  was  the  Bedlam  of  the  Roman  empire,  whither 
all  persons  who  had  lost  their  wits  used  to  reeA>rt 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  quest  of  them.  Seve- 
ral of  the  Roman  emperors  were  advised  to  repair 
to  this  island ;  but  most  of  them,  instead  of  listen- 
ing to  such  sober  counsels,  gave  way  to  their 
distraction,  till  the  people  knocked  them  on  the 
head  as  despairing  of  their  cure.  In  short,  it  was 
as  usual  for  men  of  distempered  brains  to  take  a 
voyage  to  Anticyra  in  those  days,  as  it  is  in  ours  for 

Sersons  who  have  a  disorder  in  their  lungs  to  go  to 
lontpellier. 

The  prodigious  crops  of  hellebore  with  which 
this  whole  island  abounded,  did  not  only  furnish 
them  with  incomparable  tea,  snuff,  and  Hungary 
water ;  but  impregnated  the  air  of  the  country  witn 
such  sober  and  salutiferous  steams,  as  very  much 
comforted  the  heads,  and  refreshed  the  senses  of  all 
that  breathed  in  it.  A  discarded  statesman,  that  at 
his  first  landing  appeared  stark  staring  mad,  would 
become  calm  in  a  week's  time ;  and,  upon  his  return 
home,  live  easy  and  satisfied  in  his  retirement.  A 
moping  lover  would  grow  a  pleasant  fellow  by  that 
time  he  had  rid  thrice  about  the  island;   and  a 
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hare-brained  rake^  afW  a  shott  stay  in  the  country^ 
go  home  again  a  oonxposed^  grave,  worthy  gentle- 
man. 

I  have  premised  these  particulars  before  I  enter 
<m  the  main  design  of  this  paper,  because  I  would 
not  be  thought  altogether  notional  in  what  I  have 
to  say,  and  pass  only  for  a  projector  in  morality.  I 
could  quote  Horace  and  Seneca,  and  some  other 
andent  writera  of  good  repute,  upon  the  same 
occasion;  and  make  out  by  their  testimony,  that 
our  streets  are  filled  with  distracted  persons ;  that 
oor  shops  and  taverns,  private  and  public  houses, 
swarm  with  them ;  and  tiiat  it  is  very  hard  to  make 
op  a  tolerable  assembly  without  a  majority  of  them. 
Bnt  what  I  liave  already  said  is,  I  hope,  sufficient 
to  justify  the  ensuing  project,  which  I  i^all  there- 
fore  give  some  account  oi  without  any  further 
pre&oe. 


1.  It  is  humbly  proposed,  that  a  proper  recep« 
tade,  or  habitation,  be  forthwith  erected  for  all  such 
persons  as,  upon  due  trial  and  examination,  shall 
appear  to  be  out  of  their  wits. 

2.  That,  to  serve  the  present  exigencr|r,  the  col- 
lege in  Moorfields  be  very  much  extended  at  both 
ends;  and  that  it  be  converted  into  a  square,  by 
addingthree  other  sides  to  it. 

3.  That  nobody  be  admitted  into  these  three 
additional  sides,  but  such  whose  frenzy  can  lay  no 
daim  to  an  apartment  in  that  row  of  building  wnich 
is  already  erected. 

4.  That  the  architect,  physician,  apothecary, 
surgeon,  keepers,  nurses,  and  porters,  be  all  and 
each  of  them  cracked;  provided  that  their  frenzy 
does  not  lie  in  the  profession  or  employment  to 
which  they  shall  severally  and  respectively  be  aa-* 
signed. 
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N.B.  It  is  thought  fit  to  give  the  foregoiiig  notice, 
that  none  may  present  himself  here  for  any  post  of 
honour  or  profit^  who  is  not  duly  qualified. 

5.  That  over  all  the  gates  of  the  additional  huild* 
ings^  there  be  figures  placed  in  the  same  manner 
as  over  the  entrance  of  the  edifice  already  erected ; 
provided  they  represent  such  distractions  only  as 
are  proper  for  those  additional  buildings;  as  <»  an 
envious  man  gnawing  his  own  flesh;  a  gamester 
pulling  himseu  by  the  ears>  and  knocking  his  head 
against  a  marble  pillar;  a  covetous  man  warming 
himself  over  a  heap  of  gold ;  a  coward  flying  from 
his  own  shadow^  and  the  like. 

Having  laid  down  this  general  scheme  of  my  de-* 
sign^  I  do  hereby  invite  idl  persons  who  are  willing 
to  encourage  so  public-spinted  a  project^  to  bring 
in  their  contributions  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  to 
apprehend  forthwith  any  politician  whom  they  shall 
catch  raving  in  a  coflee-house,  or  any  free-tainker 
whom  they  shaU  find  publishing  his  deliriums^  or 
any  other  person  who  shall  give  the  like  manifest 
signs  of  a  crazed  imagination :  and  I  do  at  the  same 
time  give  this  public  notice  to  all  the  madmen  about 
this  great  city,  that  they  may  return  to  their  senses 
with  all  imaginable  expedition,  lest,  if  they  should 
come  into  my  hand,  I  should  put  tiiem  into  a  re- 
gimen  which  they  would  not  lixe :  for  if  I  find  an  v 
one  of  them  persist  in  his  frantic  behaviour,  I  will 
make  him  in  a  month's  time  as  famous  as  ever 
Olivet's  porter  was. 
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Anguillam  cauda  tenet,  t.  d'urfet. 

You  have  got  an  ed  by  the  tuL 

FROM  MY  OWK  APARTMENT,  JANUARY  87. 

Thjbre  is  no  sort  of  company  so  agreeable  as  that  of 
women  who  have  good  sense  without  affectation, 
and  can  converse  with  men  without  any  private  de- 
sign of  imposing  chains  and  fetters.  Belvidera, 
whom  I  visited  this  evening,  is  one  of  these.  There 
is  an  invincible  prejudice  in  favour  of  all  she  says, 
^nm  her  being  a  beautiful  woman;  because  she 
does  not  consider  herself  as  such  when  she  talks  to 
you.  This  amiable  tenmer  eives  a  certain  tincture 
to  all  her  discourse,  ana  made  it  very  agreeable  to 
me  till  we  were  interrupted  by  Lydia,  a  creature 
who  has  all  the  charms  that  can  adorn  a  woman. 
Her  attractions  would  indeed  be  irresistible,  but  that 
she  thinks  them  so,  and  is  always  employing  them 
in  stratagems  and  conquests.  When  I  turned  my 
eye  upon  her  as  she  sat  down,  I  saw  she  was  a  per- 
son of  that  character,  which,  for  the  further  in- 
formation of  my  country  correspondents,  I  had  long 
wanted  an  opportunity  of  explaining.  Lydia  is  a 
finished  coquette,  which  is  a  sect  amons  women  of 
all  others  the  most  mischievous,  and  makes  the 
greatest  havoc  and  disorder  in  society.  I  went  on  in 
the  discourse  I  was  in  with  Belvidera,  without  show- 
ing that  I  had  observed  any  thing  extraordinary  in 
Lydia:  upon  which,  I  immediately  saw  her  look 
me  over  as  some  very  ill-bred  fellow ;  and,  casting 
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a  scornful  glanee  on  my  dress^  give  a  shmg  at  Bel- 
videra.  But^  as  much  as  she  despised  nte^  she 
wanted  my  admiration^  and  made  twenty  offers  to 
bring  my  eyes  her  way :  but  I  reduced  her  to  a  rest- 
lessness in  her  seat^  and  impertinent  playing  of  her 
fan^  and  many  other  motions  and  gestures^  before  I 
took  the  least  notice  of  her.  At  last  I  looked  at  her 
with  a  kind  of  surprise^  as  if  she  had  before  been 
unobserved  by  reason  of  an  ill  light  wh^e  she  sat. 
It  is  not  to  be  expressed  what  a  sudden  joy  I  saw 
arise  in  her  countenance^  even  at  the  approbation  of 
such  a  very  old  fellow :  but  she  did  not  long  enjoy 
her  triumph  without  a  rival ;  for  there  immediately 
entered  Castabella^  a  lady  d  a  quite  contrary  cha- 
racter^ that  is  to  say^  as  eminent  a  prude  as  Lydia 
is  a  coquette.  Belvidera  gave  me  a  glance,  wnich 
methought  intimated,  that  they  were  both  curio- 
sities in  their  kind,  and  worth  remarking.  As  soon 
as  we  w&re  again  seated.  I  stole  looks  at  each  lady, 
as  if  I  was  comparing  their  perfections.  Belvidera 
observed  it,  and  begali  to  lead  me  into  a  discourse  of 
tiiem  both  to  their  &ces,  which  is  to  be  done  easily 
enough ;  for  one  woman  is  generally  so  intent  upon 
the  hxdts  of  another,  that  she  has  not  reflection 
enough  to  observe  when  her  own  are  represented. 
'  I  have  taken  notice,  Mr.  Bickerstaff,'  said  Bel- 
videra, '  that  you  have,  in  some  parts  oi  your 
writings,  drawn  characters  of  our  sex,  in  which 
you  have  not,  to  my  apprehension,  been  dear  enon^h 
and  distinct ;  particularly  in  those  of  a  Prude  and  a 
Coquette.'  Upon  the  mention  of  this,  Lydia  was 
roused  with  the  expectation  of  se^ng  Castabella's 
picture,  and  Castabella,  with  the  hopes  of  that  o£ 
liydia.  ^  Madam,'  said  I  to  Belvidera,  '  wh^a 
we  consider  nature,  we  shall  often  find  very  oontraiy 
effects  ik)w  from  the  same  cause.  The  Prude  and 
Coquette,  as  different  as  thi^  appear -in  their 
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baviour,  are  in  reality  the  aam^  kind  of  women. 
The  motive  of  action  in  both  is  the  afl^ation  of 
pkaang  men.    They  are  sisters  of  the  same  blood 
and  constitution ;  only  one  chooses  a  grave^  and  the 
other  a  light  dress.     The  Prude  appears  more  vir- 
tuous, the  Coquette  more  vicions>  than  she  really  is. 
The  distant  behaviour  of  the  Prude  tends  to  the 
same  purpose  as  the  advances  of  the  Coquette ;  and 
foa  have  as  little  reason  to  fall  into  despair  from  the 
severity  of  the  one,  as  to  conceive  hope  £rom  the 
iamilisrity  of  the  other.    What  leads  you  into  a 
dear  sense  of  their  character  is,  that  you  may  ob« 
serve  each  of  them  has  the  distinction  of  sex  in  all 
her  thoaghtSj  words,  and  addons.     You  can  never 
mention  any  assembly  you  were  lately  in,  but  one 
asks  joa  wnh  a  rigid,  the  other  with  a  sprightly  air, 
*  Pray,  what  men  were  there  ?'     As  for  Prudes,  it 
mast  be  confessed,  that  th^e  are  several  of  them, 
who,  like  hypocrites,   by  long  practice  of  a  hhe 
part,  become  sincere;  or  at  least  delude  themselves 
into  a  belief  that  they  are  so.' 
For  the  benefit  of  this  society  of  ladies,  I  shall 

fiopose  one  rule  to  them  as  a  test  of  their  virtue, 
find  in  a  very  celebrated  modern  author,  that  the 
gnat  fimndress  of  Pietists,  Madam  de  Bourignon, 
vho  was  no  less  £amous  for  the  sanctity  of  her  Hfe 
than  for  the  singularity  of  some  of  her  opinions, 
Bsed  to  boast,  that  she  had  not  (mly  the  spirit  o£ 
eotttinency  in  herself,  but  that  she  had  sdso  the 
power  of  communicating  it  to  all  who  beheld  her. 
This  the  scoffers  of  those  days  called,  '  The  gift  of 
infrig^dation,'  and  took  occasion  from  it  to  raUy  her 
fece,  rather  than  admire  her  virtue.  I  would  there- 
fore advise  the  Prude,  who  has  a  mind  to  know  the 
integrity  of  her  own  heart,  to  lay  her  hand  seriously 
Hpon  it,  and  to  examine  herself,  whether  she  could 
liacerely  rejoice  in  such  a  gift  of  conveying  chaste 
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thcmehts  to  all  her  male  beholders.  If  she  has  any 
aversion  to  the  power  of  inspiring  so  great  a  virtue^ 
whatever  notion  she  may  have  of  her  perfection^  she 
deceives  her  own  hearty  and  is  still  m  the  state  of 
prudery.  Some  perhaps  will  look  upon  the  boast 
of  Madam  de  Bourignon^  as  the  utmost  ostentation 
of  a  Prude. 

If  you  would  see  the  humour  of  a  Coquette  pushed 
to  the  last  excess>  you  may  find  an  instance  of  it 
in  the  following  story;  which  I  will  set  down  at 
lengthy  because  it  pleased  me  when  I  read  it^  though 
I  cannot  recollect  in  wiiat  author. 

'  A  young  coquette  widow  in  France  having 
been  followed  by  a  Gascon  of  quality^  who  had 
boasted  among  his  companions  of  some  favours 
which  he  had  never  received;  to  be  revenged  of 
him^  sent  for  him  one  evenings  and  told  him^  '  it 
was  in  his  power  to  do  her  a  very  particular  service.' 
The  Gascon^  with  much  profession  of  his  readiness 
to  obey  her  commands^  hegged  to  hear  in  what  man- 
ner sne  designed  to  employ  him.  '  You  laiow/ 
said  the  widow^  '  my  friend  Belinda ;  and  must 
often  have  heard  of  the  jealousy  of  that  impotent 
wretch  her  husband.  Now  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary^ for  the  carrying  on  a  certain  afiair,  that  his 
wife  and  I  should  be  together  a  whole  night.  What 
I  have  to  ask  of  you  is,  to  dress  yourself  in  her 
night-doaths,  and  lie  by  him  a  whole  night  in  her 
place^  that  he  may  not  miss  her  while  she  is  with 
me.'  The  Gascon,  though  of  a  very  lively  and  un- 
dertaking complexion,  began  to  startle  at  the  pro- 
posal. '  Nay,*  says  the  widow,  *  if  you  have  not 
the  courage  to  go  through  what  I  ask  of  you^  I 
must  employ  somebody  else  that  will.'  '  Madam,' 
says  the  Gascon,  '  I  will  kill  him  for  you,  if  you 
please ;  but  for  lying  with  him ! How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  do  it  without  being  discovered  ?'     'If  you 
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do  not  discover  yourself,'  says  the  widow,  '  you  will 
lie  safe  enough,   for  he  is  past  idl  curiosity.     He 
comes  in  at  night  while  she  is  asleep,  and  goes  out 
in  a  morning  before  she  awakes :  and  is  in  pain  for 
nothing,  so  he  knows  she  is  there.'     ^  Macbm,  re- 
plied the  Gascon,    '  how  can  you  reward  me  for 
passing  a  night  with  this  old  fellow  ?'    The  widow 
answered  with  a  laugh,  '  Perhaps  by  admitting  you 
to  pass  a  night  with  one  you  thmk  more  agreeable.' 
He  took  the  hint:  put  on  his  night-clothes ;  and  had 
not  been  a-bed  above  an  hour  before  he  heard  a 
hkocking  at  the  door,  and  the  treading  of  one  who 
aj^poached  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and  who  he 
md  not  question  was  the  good  man  of  the  house. 
I  do  not  know,  whether  the  story  would  be  better 
h  telling  you  in  this  place,  or  at  the  end  of  it,  that 
tie  person  who  went  to  bed  to  him  was  our  young 
coquette  widow.     The  Grascon   was   in  a  terrible 
^ight  every  time  she  moved  in  the  bed,  or  turned 
towards  him ;  and  did  not  iail  to  shrink  from  her, 
till  he  had  conveyed  himself  to  the  very  ridge  of 
tile  bed.     I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  perplexity  he 
^^  in  the  whole  night,  which  was  augmented,  when 
he  observed  that  it  was  now  broad  day,  and  that  l^e 
hnsband  did  mit  yet  offer  to  get  up  and  go  about  his 
business.    .Ail  that  the  Gai^n  had  for  it,  was  to 
heep  his  face  turned  from  him,  and  to  Mga  himself 
aslf^p,  when,  to  his  utter  confusion,  the  widow  at 
^  puts  out  her  arm,  and  pulls  the  bell  at  her  bed's 
head.    In  came  her  friend,  and  two  or  three  com- 
panions to  whom  the  Gascon  had  boasted  of  her 
^vobrs.  The  widow  jumped  into  a  wrapping-gown, 
fnd  joined  with  l^e  rest  in  laughing  at  this  man  oif 
iatrigne. 
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Nmirum  vtuawus  paucis  videatur,  eb  qubd 
Maxima  pars  homxnum  morbo  jacttUur  eodem, 

BO&.  SAT.  ii.  S.  ISO. 

By  few,  forsooth,  a  madman  he  is  thought, 
For  ha|f  mankind  the  same  disease  have  caught. 

FRANCIS. 
raOM   MT   OWN   APARTMENT,  JANUARY  30. 

There  is  no  affection  of  the  mind  so  much  blended 
in  human  nature,  and  wrought  into  our  very  con- 
stitution, as  Pride.  It  appears  under  a  multitude  of 
disguises,  and  breaks  out  in  ten  thousand  different 
symptoms.  Every  one  feels  it  in  himself,  and  yet 
wonders  to  see  it  in  his  neighbour.  I  must  confess^ 
I  met  with  an  instance  of  it  the  other  day,  where  I 
should  very  little  have  expected  it.  Who  would 
believe  the  proud  person  I  am  going  to  speak  of  is 
a  cobbler  upon  Ludgate-hill  f  This  artist  being  na* 
turally  a  lover  of  respect,  and  considering  that  his 
circumstances  are  sudi  that  no  man  living  will  give 
it  him,  has  contrived  the  figure  of  a  beau  in  wood  ; 
who  stands  before  him  in  a  bending  posture,  with 
his  hat  under  his  left  arm,  and  his  nght-hand  ex-, 
tended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  a  thread,  a 
piece  of  wax,  or  an  awl,  according  to  the  particular 
service  in  which  his  master  thinks  fit  to  employ  him. 
When  I  saw  him  he  held  a  candle  in  this  ob* 
sequious  posture.  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the 
coobler's  mvention,  that  had  so  ingeniously  contrived, 
an  inferior,  and  stood  a  little  while  contemplation 
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this  inverted  idolatry^  wherein  the  image  did  ho- 
mage to  the  man.  When  we  meet  with  such  a 
fiemtastic  vanity  in  one  of  this  order^  it  is  no  wonder 
if  we  may  trace  it  through  all  degrees  above  it^  and 
particularly  through  all  the  steps  of  greatness.  We 
easily  see  the  absimlity  of  Pride,  when  it  enters  into 
the  heart  of  a  cobbler;  though  in  reality  it  is  alto- 
gether as  ridiculous  and  unreasonable^  wherever  it 
takes  possession  of  a  human  creature.  There  is  no 
temptation  to  it  from  the  reflection  upon  our  being 
in  general^  or  upon  any  comparative  perfection^' 
whereby  one  man  may  excel  another.  Ine  greater 
a  man's  knowledge  is,  the  greater  motive  he  may 
seem  to  have  for  Pride ;  but  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  one  rises,  the  other  sinks,  it  being  the  chief 
<^ce  of  wisdom  to  discover  to  us  our  weaknesses 
and  imperfections. 

As  folly  is  the  foundation  of  Pride,  the  natural 
superstructure  of  it  is  madness.  If  there  was  an 
occasion  for  the  experiment,  I  would  not  question 
to  make  a  proud  man  a  lunatic  in  three  weeks  time: 
provided  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  ripen  his  phrensy 
with  proper  applications.  It  is  an  admirable  re- 
flection in  Terence,  where  it  is  said  of  a  parasite. 
Hie  homines  ex  stuUis  facit  insanos.  '  This  fel- 
low,' says  he,  '  has  an  art  of  converting  fools  into 
madmen.'  When  I  was  in  France,  the  region  of 
complaisance  and  vanity,  I  have  often  observed, 
that  a  great  man  who  has  entered  a  levee  of  flatterers' 
homble  and  temperate^  has  grown  so  insensibly 
heated  by  the  court  which  was  paid  him  on  all  sides, 
that  be  has  been  quite  distracted  before  he  could  get 
into  his  coach. 

If  i¥e  consult  the  coll^ates  of  Moorfields,  we 
shall  find  most  of  them  are  beholden  to  their  Pride' 
£Nr  their  introduction  into  that  magnificent  palace. 
I  had^  some  years  ago,  the  curiosity  to  inquire  into 
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the  paTticular  circumstances  of  these  whimsical 
freeholders;  and  learned  from  their  own  mouths 
the  condition  and  character  of  each  of  them.  In- 
deed I  founds  that  all  I  epoke  to  were  persons  of 
auality.  There  were  at  that  time  five  duchesses^ 
tmree  earls^  two  heathen  gods^  an  emperor^  and  a 
prophet.  There  were  also  a  great  number  of  such 
as  were  locked  up  &om  their  estates^  and  others  who 
concealed  their  titles.  A  leather-seller  of  Taunton 
whispered  me  in  the  ear^  that  he  was  ^.the  duke 
of  Monmouth ;'  but  begged  me  not  to  betray  him. 
At  a  little  distance  from  him  sat  a  taylor's  wiro,  who 
asked  me,  as  I  went  by^  if  I  had  seen  the  sword- 
bearer  ?  upon  which  I  presumed  to  ask  her,  who  she 
was?  and  was  answered,  ^  My  Lady  Maywess.' 

I  was  very  sensibly  touched  with  compassion  to* 
wards  these  miserable  people;  and,  indeed,  ex- 
tremely mortified  to  see  numan  nature  capable  of 
being  thus  disfigured.  However,  I  reaped  this  be- 
nefit fr(»n  it,  that  I  was  resolved  to  euard  myself 
against  a  passion  which  makes  such  havoc  in  the 
brain,  and  produces  so  much  disorder  in  the  imagi- 
nati<m.  For  this  reasoh  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep 
down  the  secret  swellings  of  resentment,  and  stifle 
the  very  first  suggestions  of  self-esteem;  to  establish 
my  mind  in  tranquillity,  and  over-value  nothing  in 
my  own  or  in  another's  possession. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  whose  heads  are  a  little 
turned^  though  not  to  so  g^eat  a  degree  as  to  qualify 
them  for  the  place  of  which  I  have  been  now  speak- 
ing, I  shall  assign  one  of  the  sides  of  the  oolite 
which  I  am  erecting,  for  the  cure  of  this  dangerouB 
distemper. 

The  most  lemarkable  of  the  persons,  whose  di^ 
turbance  arises  fiom  Pride,  and  whom  I  shall  use 
all  possible  diligenee  to  cure,  are  such  as  are  hidden 
i|i  uie  appearance  of  quite  contrary,  habits  and  dis- 
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positions.  Amoi^  such^  I  sliall^  in  the  first  place^ 
take  care  of  one  who  is  under  the  most  subtle  spe- 
cies of  Pride  that  I  have  observed  in  my  whole  ex- 
perience. 

This  patient  is  a  person  for  whom  I  have  a  great 
respect,  as  being  an  old  courtier^  and  a  friend  of 
mine  in  my  youth.  The  man  has  but  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, just  enough  to  pay  his  reckoning  with  us 
at  the  Trumpet:  but  by  having  spent  the  beginning 
of  his  life  in  the  hearing  of  great  men,  and  persons 
of  power,  he  is  always  promising  to  do  good  offioe8> 
to  introduce  every  man  he  converses  with  into  the 
world;  will  desire  one  of  \xsel  times  his  substance  to 
let  him  see  liim  sometimes,  .and  hints  to  him^  that 
he  does  not  forget  him.  He  answers  to  matters  of 
no  consequence  with  great  circumspection;  but, 
however,  maintains  a  general  civility  in  his  words 
and  actions,  and  an  insolent  benevolence  to  all 
whom  he  has  to  do  with.  This  he  practises  with  a 
grave  tone  and  air ;  and  though  I  am  his  senior  by 
twelve  years,  and  richer  by  forty  pounds  perannumf 
he  had  yesterday  the  impudence  to  commend  me  to 
my  face,  and  tell  me,  ^  he  should  be  always  ready 
to  encourage  me.'  In  a  word,  he  is  a  very  insig- 
nificant fellow,  but  exceeding  gracious.  Tiie  best 
return  I  can  make  him  for  his  favours  is,  to  carry 
him  myself  to  Bedlam,  and  see  him  well  taken 
care  of. 

The  next  person  I  shall  provide  for  is  of  a  quite 
contrary  character;  that  has  in  him  all  the  stifhiess 
and  insolence  of  quality,  without  a  grain  of  sense  or 
good-nature,  to  make  it  either  respected  or  beloved. 
His  Pride  has  infected  every  muscle  of  his  face: 
and  yet,  after  all  his  endeavours  to  show  man- 
kind that  he  contemns  them,  he  is  only  neglected 
by  all  that  see  him,  as  not  of  consequence  enough  to 
be  hated. 
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For  t!ie  cure  of  ijiis  particular  sort  of  madness, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  break  throng  aU  forms 
ivith  him,  and  familiarize  his  carriage  by  the  use  of 
a  good  cudgel.  It  may  likewise  be  of  great  benefit 
to  make  him  jump  over  a  stick  half  a  dozen  times 
every  morning. 

A  third,  whom  I  have  in  my  eye^  is  a  young 
fellow,  whose  lunacy  is  such^  that  he  boasts  of 
nothing  but  what  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  He  is 
vain  of  being  rotten,  and  talks  publicly  of  having 
committed  crimes  which  he  ought  to  be  hanged  for 
by  the  laws  of  his  country. 

There  are  several  others  whose  brains  are  hurt 
with  Pride,  and  whom  I  may  hereafter  attempt  to 
recover;  but  shall  conclude  my  present  list  with 
an  old  woman,  who  is  just  dropping  into  her  grave, 
that  talks  of  nothing  but  her  birth.  Though  she  haa 
not  a  tooth  in  her  head,  she  expects  to  be  valued 
for  the  blood  in  her  veins;  which  she  i&incies  is  much 
better  than  that  which  glows  in  the  cheeks  of  Be* 
linda,  and  sets  half  the  town  on  fire. 
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—  VenitaU  a  dote  sagkUe,  jvy»  iat.  vu  188^ 

—  The  Dowery  shot  the  dwrts* 

Now  artful  Cupid  takes  bis  stand 

Upon  a  widow's  jointure-land, 

For  he,  in  all  his  am*rous  battles, 

No  'dvantage  finds  like  goods  and  efaatteTs* 

HUDIBRAS,   FAKT  L   CAMTO  ill.  L  81 1» 
FEOM  XT  OWX  APABTUEVT,    FSaKUART  1. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  a  fortune-; 
hunter,  which,  being  better  in  its  kind  than  men  o£ 
that  character  usually  write,  I  have  thought  fit  to 
communicate  to  the  public. 


€C 


TO  ISAAC  BICKEBSTAFF,  ESQUIRB. 


"  SIR, 


"  I  take  the  boldness  to  recommend  to  your  care 
tlie  iaeloBed  letter,  not  knowing  how  to  communicate 
it,  but  by  your  means,  to  the  agreeable  oountry-r 
inaid  you  Biention  with  so  mudi  honour  in  your 
diacofofse  coneeming  the  lottery. 

"  I  shoiild  b^  ashamed  to  givo  you  this  treublo 
viliioBt  ofkxmg  at  some  sm^  requital:  I  shaH 
theref<»e  direct  a  new  pair  of  gloieSy  and  a  tele-^ 
icope  of  th^  best  maker,  to  be  l^.  for  you  at  Mr.. 
Uornhew'Sj  a^  a  testimony  of  th^  gFeat  respect  vnXh. 
whick  I  am 
•     -      -   ^  "  your  lOQfift  humbly  ^yant/'  &c-    , 
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"  TO  MOFSA^   IN  SHEER-LANE. 
"  FAIREST  UNKNOWN, 

'*  It  being  discovered  by  the  stars,  that  about 
three  months  hence  you  will  run  the  hazard  of  being 
persecuted  by  many  worthless  pretenders  to  your 
person,  unless  timely  prevented;  I  now  offer  my 
service  for  your  security  against  the  persecution  that 
threatens  you.  This  is  therefore  to  let  you  know, 
that  I  have  conceived  a  most  extraordinsury  passioa 
for  you ;  and  that  for  several  days  I  have  been  jper-i 
petually  haunted  with  the  vision  of  a  person  I  nave 
never  yet  seen.  To  satisfy  you  that  I  am  in  my 
senses,  and  that  I  do  not  mistake  you  for  any  one 
of  higher  rank,  I  assure  you,  that  in  your  daily 
employment,  you  appear  to  my  imagination  more 
agreeable  in  a  short  scanty  petticoat,  than  the  finest 
woman  of  quality  in  her  spreading  fardingal ;  and 
that  the  dexterous  twirl  ox  your  mop  has  more  ni&- 
tive  charms,  than  the  studied  airs  of  a  lady's  fan. 
In  a  word,  I  am  captivated  with  your  menial  quali- 
fications: the  domestic  virtues  adorn  you  like  at- 
tendant Cupids ;  cleanliness  and  healthful  industry 
wait  on  all  your  motions ;  and  dust  and  cobwebs  fly 
your  approach. 

'^  Now,  to  give  you  an  honest  account  of  myself, 
and  that  you  may  see  my  designs  are  honourable,  I 
am  an  esquire  of  an  antient  fiemoily,  bom  to  about  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  a-year;  half  of  which  I  have 
spent  in  discovering  myself  to  be  a  fool,  and  with 
the  rest  I  am  resolved  to  retire  with  some  plain  ho- 
nest partner,  and  study  to  be  wiser.  I  had  my  edu«- 
cation  in  a  laced  coat,  and  a  French  dancing-school ; 
and,  by  my  gravel  into  foreign  parts,  have  jost  as 
much  breeding  to  spare,  as  you  may  think  you 
want>  whi<^  I  intend  to  exchange  as  fast  a$  I  can 
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for  old  English  honesty  and  good  sense.  I  will  not 
impose  on  you  by  a  raise  recommendation  of  my 
person^  which^  to  show  you  my  sincerity^  is  none 
of  the  handsomest^  being  of  a  figure  somewhat 
short;  but  what  I  want  in  lengthy  I  make  out  in 
breadth.  But^  in  amends  for  that  and  all  other  de- 
fects^ if  you  can  like  me  when  you  see  me,  I  shall 
continue  to  you^  whether  I  find  you  fair ^  blacky  or 
hrown^ 

''  The  most  constant  of  Lovers." 

This  letter  seems  to  be  written  by  a  wag,  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  not  much  concerned  for  what  re- 
option  Mopsa  shall  think  fit  to  give  it;  but  the 
foUowing  certainly  proceeds  from  a  poor  hearty  that 
iangoishes   under  the  most  deplorable  misfortune 
that  possibly  can  befid  a  woman.     A  man  that  is 
treacherously  dealt  with  in  love^  may  have  recourse 
to  many  consolations.     He  may  gracefully  break 
through  all  opposition  to  his  mistress^  or  explain 
with  his  rival ;  urge  his  own  constancy^  or  aggra- 
vate the  fieJsehood  by  which  it  is  repaid.     But  a 
woman  that  is  ill-treated^  has  no  refu^  in  her  griefs 
bat  in  silence  and  secrecy.     The  world  is  so  unjust^ 
that  a  female  heart  whicn  has  been  once  touched^  is 
thought  for  ever  blemished.     The  very  grief  in  this 
case  18  looked  upon  as  a  reproach^  and  a  complaint^ 
almost  a  breach  of  chastity.     For  these  reasons  we 
see  treachery  and  fedsehood  are  become^  as  it  were, 
male  vices,  and  are  seldom  found,  never  acknow- 
ledged, in  the  other  sex.     This  may  serve  to  intro- 
duce Statira's  letter;  which,  without  any  turn  or  art, 
has  something  so  pathetical  and  moving  in  it,  that 
I  verily  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  therefore  heartily 
pity  the  injured  creature  that  writ  it. 
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TO  ISAAC  BICKBRSTAFFj  BSQUIBS. 


".  SIB, 


Yoa  seem  in  many  of  yonr  writiiigs  to  be  g 
BiaB  of  a  very  compassioiiate  temper,  and  well  a^ 
quainted  with  the  passion  of  h>Te.  This  enooorages 
me  to  apply  myself  to  yoa  in  my  present  distms* 
whidi  I  b^eve  yon  will  look  npon  to  be  Tery  gresty 
and  treat  with  tenderness,  notwithstanding  it  wboDy 
arises  from  love,  and  that  it  is  a  woman  that  makes 
this  confession.  I  am  now  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  my  age,  and  have  finr  a  great  while  entertamed 
the  addresses  of  a  man  who»  I  thon^t,  knred  me 
mwe  than  life.  I  am  sore  I  did  him;  and  mmt 
own  to  yon,  not  without  some  oonfosion,  that  I 
have  thought  on  nothing  else  £or  these  two  long 
years,  bat  the  happy  life  we  should  lead  together, 
and  the  means  I  uioald  use  to  make  myadf  still 
dearer  to  him.  Mr  fortune  was  indeed  mudi  be- 
yimd  his ;  and  as  I  was  always  in  the  oompany  of 
my  rel^ons,  he  was  fereed  to  discover  his  rndina- 
tions,  and  declare  himself  to  ine  by  stories  of  other 
persons,  kind  looks,  and  many  ways,  wfaidi  he 
knew  too  well  that  I  understood.  Oh !  Mr.  Bide* 
erstaff,  it  is  impossible  to  tdl  you,  how  indnstrioos 
I  have  been  to^make  him  amiear  humlj  ia  mj 
thoughts.  I  made  it  a  point  of  conscieBee  to  think 
well  of  him,  and  of  no  man  else:  but  he  has  aiaoe 
had  an  estate  fellen  to  him,  and  makes  kye  to  aB« 
other  of  a  greater  fortune  than  mine.  I  oovild  not 
believe  the  report  of  this  at  first ;  but  about  a  ftrt- 
nig^t  ago  I  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it  by  Ub 
own  behaviour.  He  came  to  give  our  fianily  a 
formal  visit,  when,  as  there  were  sevend  in  com* 
pany,  and  many  ddogs  talked  of,  the  diseoBne  fell 
upon  some  unhappy  woman,  who  was  in  my  own 
orcuinstanoe.     It  was  said  by  one  in  the  room. 
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that  they  could  not  believe  the  story  could  be  true^ 
because  they  did  not  believe  any  man  could  be  so 
&l8e.  Upon  which^  I  stole  a  look  upon  him  with 
an  aDguisb  not  to  be  expressed.  He  saw  my  eyes 
M  of  tears,  yet  bad  the  cruelty  to  say,  that  he 
oonld  see  no  £usehood  in  alterations  of  tnis  nature, 
where  there  bad  been  no  contracts  or  vows  inter- 
changed. Pray  do  not  make  a  jest  of  misery,  but 
teU  me  seriously  your  opinion  of  his  behaviour; 
and  if  you  can  have  any  pity  for  my  condition,  pub- 
lish this  in  your  next  paper ;  that  being  the  only 
way  I  have  of  compkaning  of  bis  unkindness,  and 
shdwing  Um  the  injustice  he  has  done  me. 
'*  I  am  your  humble  servant, 

''  The  unfortunate  Statira." 

The  name  my  correspondent  gives  herself,  puts 
me  in  mind  c£  my  old  reading  in  romances,  and 
brings  into  my  thoughts  a  speech  of  the  renowned 
Bon  Bellianis^  who,  upon  a  complaint  made  to  him 
of  a  discourteous  knight,  that  had  left  his  injured 
paramour  in  the  same  manner,  dries  up  her  tears 
with  a  promise  of  relief.  '  Disconsolate  damsel,' 
qnoth  he,  '  a  foul  disgrace  it  were  to  all  right-wor- 
%  professors  of  chivalry,  if  such  a  blot  to  knight- 
hood tiliould  pass  unchastised.  Give  me  to  know 
the  abode  of  tnis  recreant  lover,  and  I  will  give  him 
as  a  feast  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  or  drag  him  bound 
before  yoa  at  my  horse's  tail !' 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  myself  a  champion  of 
fetressed  damsels,  and  would  venture  as  &r  to  re- 
lieve diem  as  Don  Bellianis ;  for  which  reason,  I  do 
iBvite  this  lady  to  let  me  know  the  name  of  the  trai- 
tor who  has  deceived  her ;  and  do  promise,  not  only 
her,  but  all  the  fair  ones  of  Great  Britain,  who  lie 
nnder  the  same  calamity,  to  employ  my  right- 
hand  fcr  their  redress,  and  serve  them  to  my  last 
drop  of  ink. 

M  2 
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No.  129.  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  4, 1700-10. 


Ingenio  manus  est  et  cervix  casa,  — 

JUV.  SAT.  X.  ISO. 

His  wit's  rewarded  with  the  fatal  loss 

Of  hand  and  head-—  b.  wthnk. 

FROM   MY  OWN  ATAKSMKHT,   FIBKUAKT  S. 

When  my  paper  for  to-morrow  was  prepared  lor 
the  press,  there  came  in  this  morning  a  mail  from 
Holland,  which  brought  me  several  advices  from 
foreign  parts,  and  took  my  thoughts  off  domestic 
affairs.  Among  others,  I  have  a  letter  from  a  burgher 
of  Amsterdam,  who  makes  me  his  compliments^ 
and  tells  me  he  has  sent  me  several  draughts  of  hu- 
morous and  satirical  pictures  by  the  best  hands  of 
the  Dutch  nation.  They  are  a  trading  people,  and 
in  their  very  minds  mechanics.  They  express  their 
wit  in  manufieicture,  as  we  do  in  manuscript.  He 
informs  me,  that  a  very  witty  hand  has  lately  repre-^ 
sented  the  present  posture  of*^  public  afiairs  in  a  land- 
scape, or  rather  a  sea-piece,  wherein  the  potentates 
of  the  alliance  are  figured  as  their  interests  cor- 
respond with,  or  affect  each  other,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  commanders  of  ships.  These  vessels  cany 
the  colours  of  the  respective  nations  concerned  in  the 
present  war.  The  whole  design  seems  to  tend  to 
one  point,  which  is,  that  several  squadrons  of  Bri- 
tish and  Dutch  ships  are  battering  a  French  man  of 
war,  in  order  to  make  her  deliver  up  a  long-boat 
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with  Spanish  ooionrs.  My  correspondent  infernis 
me,  tkat  a  man  must  understand  tne  compass  per* 
fieetly  well,  to  be  able  to  comprebend  the  b^uty  and 
iavention  of  this  piece ;  which  is  so  skilfully  drawn, 
that  the  pardcuLur  views  of  every  prince  in  Europe 
are  seen  according  as  the  ships  lie  to  the  main  figure 
in  the  picture,  and  as  that  figure  may  help  or  retard 
their  sailing.  It  seems  this  curiosity  is  now  on  board 
a  ship  bound  for  England,  and,  with  other  rarities, 
made  a  present  to  me.  As  soon  as  it  arrives,  I  de- 
sign to  expose  it  to  public  view  at  my  secretary  Mr. 
LiUie's,  wno  shall  have  an  explication  of  all  the  terms 
trf  art ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  give  as  good  con- 
tent as  the  moving  picture  in  Fleet-street. 

But,  above  all  the  honours  I  have  received  from 
the  leurned  wwld  abroad,  I  am  most  delighted  with 
the  foUowing  epistle  from  Rome. 

''PASQUIK    OF   BOMB    TO  ISAAC   BICKBB8TAFF,    OF 
OBEAT  BBITAIN,   6BEETINO. 


"  8XB« 


"  Your  reputation  has  passed  the  Alps,  and  would 
have  eome  to  my  ears  l^  this  time,  if  I  had  any. 
In  short.  Sir,  you  are  lodked  upon  here  as  a  northern 
droQ,  and  the  greatest  virtuoso  among  the  Tnunon- 
tanea.  Some  indeed  say,  that  Mr.  BickerstafiF  and' 
Pasquin  are  only  names  invented  to  father  composi- 
tions which  the  natural  parent  does  not  care  for  own- 
ing. "But,  however  that  is,  all  agree,  that  there  are 
iereral  persons,  who,  if  they  durst  attack  you,  would 
endeavour  to  leave  you  no  more  limbs  than  I  have. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  my  adversaries  have  joined- 
in  a  confederacy  with  Time  to  demolish-  me,  and 
that,  if  I  were  not  a  very  great  wit,  I  should  make 
the  wofst  figure  in  Europe,  being  abridged  of  my 
legB^  arms>  nose,  and  ears.  If  you  think  fit  to  accept 
rf  the  peiTespondenee  of  so  fisusetious  a  cripple,  I  shall 
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from  time  to  time  send  you  an  account  of  what  hap- 
pens at  Rome.  You  have  only  heard  of  it  from  La- 
tin and  Greek  authors ;  may,  perhaps,  have  read  no 
accounts  from  hence,  but  of  a  triumph,  ovation^  or 
apotheosis  J  and  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  see  the 
description  of  a  procession,  jubilee,  or  canoniza* 
tion.  I  shall,  however,  send  you  what  the  place 
affords,  in  return  to  what  I  shall  receive  from  you. 
If  you  will  acquaint  me  with  your  next  promotion  of 
general  officers,  I  will  send  you  an  account  of  our 
next  advancement  of  saints.  If  you  will  let  me  know 
who  is  reckoned  the  bravest  warrior  in  Great-Britain^ 
I  will  tell  you  who  is  the  best  fiddler  in  Rome.  If 
you  will  favour  me  with  an  inventory  of  the  riches 
that  were  brought  into  your  nation  by  admiral  Wager, 
I  will  not  ^1  giving  you  an  account  of  a  pot  of  me- 
dals that  has  been  lately  dug  up  here,  and  are  now 
under  the  examination  of  our  ministers  of  state. 

"  There  is  one  thing,  in  which  I  desire  you  would 
be  very  particular.  What  I  mean  is  an  exact  list  of 
all  the  religions  in  Great  Britain,  as  likewise  the  lia^ 
bits,  which  are  said  here  to  be  the  great  points  of 
conscience  in  England;  whether  they  are  made  of 
serffe  or  broad-doth,  of  silk  or  linen.  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  a  model  of  the  most  conscientious  dress 
amongst  you,  and  desire  you  will  send  me  a  hat  of 
each  religion;  as  likewise,  if  it  be  not  too  much 
trouble,  a  cravat.  It  would  also  be  very  acceptable 
here  to  receive  an  account  of  those  two  reugioos 
orders,  which  are  lately  sprung  up  amongst  you,  the 
Whigs  and  the  Tories,  with  the  points  of  doctrine, 
severities  in  discipline,  penances,  mortifications,  and 
good  works,  by  which  they  differ  one  from  another. 
It  would  be  no  less  kind,  if  you  would  explain  to  ns 
a  word,  which  they  do  not  understand  even  at  our 
English  monastery.  Toasts,  and  let  us  know  whether 
the  ladies  so  called  are  nuns  or  lay-sisters.  In  letum. 
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I  will  send  you  the  secret  history  of  several  cardi- 
nals^ which  I  have  by  me  in  manuscript^  with  the 
galkuitries^  amours,  politics,  and  intrigues,  by  which 
they  made  their  way  to  the  holy  purple. 

'^  But  when  I  propose  a  correspondence,  I  must 
not  tell  you  what  I  intend  to  advise  you  of  hereafter, 
and  ne^ect  to  give  you  what  I  have  at  present. 
The  pope  has  been  side  for  this  fortnight  of  a  vio- 
knt-tooth-ache,  which  has  very  much  raised  the 
French  fiu^on,  and  put  the  Ck>nclave  into  a  great 
ferment.  Cvery  one  of  the  pretenders  to  the  suc- 
cession is  grown  twenty  years  older  than  he  was  a 
fortnight  ago.  £ach  canoidate  tries  who  shall  cough 
and  stoop  most;  for  these  are  at  present  the  great 
gifts  that  reconmiend  to  the  Apostolical  seat ;  which 
he  stands  the  fairest  for,  who  is  likely  to  resign  it 
the  soonest.  I  have  known  the  time  when  it  used 
to  rain  Louis  dTors  on  such  occasions ;  but,  whatever 
is  the  matter,  there  is  very  few  of  them  to  be  seen, 
at  present,  at  Rome;  insomuch,  that  it  is  thought  a 
man  might  purchase  infisLllibility  at  a  very  reasonable 
Tate.  It  is  nevertheless  hoped,  that  nis  holiness 
niay  recover,  and  bury  these  his  imaginary  successors. 

"  There  has  lately  been  found  a  human  tooth  in 
a  catacomb^  which  has  engaged  a  couple  of  convents 
in  a  law-suit ;  each  of  them  pretending,  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  jaw-bone  of  a  saint,  who  was  of  their 
order.  The  college  have  sate  upon  it  thrice,  and  I 
find  there  is  a  disposition  among  them  to  take  it  out 
of  the  possession  of  both  the  contending  parties,  by 
reason  of  a  speech  which  was  made  by  one  of  the 
cardinals,  who,  by  reason  of  its  being  found  out  of 
the  company  (xf  any  other  bones,  asserted,  that  it 
midit  be  one  of  the  teeth,  which  was  coughed  out  by . 
•SGa,  an  old  woman  whose  loss  is  recorded  in  Mar- 
tial 

"  I  have  nothing  remarkable  to  communicate  to 
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you  of  state  affairs,  excepting  only,  that  the  Popa 
Us  lately  received  a  horse  from  the  German  am- 
bassador, as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  kiiwdmn  sf 
Naples,  which  is  a  fief  of  the  church.  His  hohnw* 
refused  this  horse  from  the  Germans  ever  ance  the 
Duke  of  Anjoa  has  been  possessed  of  Spain ;  bat  am 
they  lately  took  care  to  accompany  it  with  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  more,  they  have  at  last  overcome  his 
holiness's  modesty,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept 
the  present.     I  am.  Sib, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  PASQUIN. 

"  P.S.  Marfori*  is  very  much  youra-" 


N«.  13ft    TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  7, 1709-10. 


SjHte  of  herself  even  Envy  i 
That  I  the  tViendsh^  of  Iha  { 


H  conbi>> 


1  TiND  some  of  the  most  polite  Latin  authore,  who 
wrote  at  a  time  when  Rome  was  in  it»  glory,  apeak 
with  a.  certain  noble  vanity  of  the  bri^tnen  and 
splcndi)r  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  Pliny  afben 
oamplimcnts  his  emperor  Trajan  npon  this  head; 
and  when  he  would  animate  him  to  any  thing  great. 
Of  dissuade  him  &vm  any  thing  i;l™t-  was  improper. 
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be  insiimates^  tha^  it  is  befitting  or  unbecoming  the 
clarUas  et  nitor  seculi,  that  period  of  time  which 
was  made  illustrious  by  his  reign.  When  we  cast 
OUT  eyes  back  on  the  history  of  mankind^  and  trace 
them  through  their  several  successions  to  their  first 
onginal^  we  sometimes  see  them  breaking  out  in 
great  and  memorable  actions^  and  towering  up  to 
tiie  utmost  heights  of  virtue  and  knowledge ;  wnen^ 
perhaps,  if  we  carry  our  observation  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, we  see  them  sunk  into  sloth  and  ignorance, 
and  altogether  lost  in  darkness  and  obscurity.  Some- 
times the  whole  species  is  asleep  for  two  or  three 
generations^  and  then  again  a^i^ens  into  action; 
ionrishes  in  heroes,  philosophers,  and  poets,  who 
do  honour  t»  human  nature,  and  leave  such  tracks 
of  glory  behind  them,  as  distinguish  the  years,  in 
which  they  acted  their  part,  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  tune. 

Methinks  a  man  cannot,  without  a  secret  satis- 
&ction,  consider  the  glory  of  the  present  age,  which 
will  shine  s»  bright  as  any  other  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  is  still  big  with  great  events,  and  has 
aheady  produced  changes  and  revolutions,  which 
will  be  as  much  admired  by  posterity,  as  any  that 
have  happened  in  *  the  days  of  our  fathers,  or  in  the 
old  times  be^re  them.'  We  have  se^i  kingdoms 
divided  and  united,  monarchs  erected  and  deposed, 
nations  transferred  from  one  sovereign  to  another ; 
conquerors  raised  to  such  a  greatness,  as  has  given 
a  terror  to  Europe,  and  thrown  down  by  such  a  feJl, 
as  has  moved  their  pity. 

But  it  is  still  a  more  pleasing  view  to  an  English- 
man, to  see  his  own  country  give  the  chief  influence 
to  so  illustrious  an  age,  and  stand  in  the  strongest 
point  of  light,  amidst  the  diflTused  glory  that  sur- 
rounds it. 

If  we  begin  with  learned  men,  we  may  observe> 
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to  the  honour  of  our  country,  that  those  who  mtke 
the  greatest  figure  in  most  arts  and  sciences^  are  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  of  the  British  nation ;  and 
what  is  more  remarkable,  that  men  of  the  greatest 
learning,  are  among  the  men  of  the  greatest  quality. 

A  nation  may,  indeed,  abound  with  persons  of  such 
uncommon  parts  and  worth,  as  may  make  them 
rather  a  misfortune  than  a  blessing  to  the  public. 
Those,  who  singly  might  have  been  of  infinite  ad- 
vantage to  the  age  they  live  in,  may,  by  rising  up 
ti^ether  in  the  same  crisis  of  time,  ana  by  inter- 
fering in  their  pursuits  of  honour,  rather  interrupt^ 
than  promote  the  service  of  their  country.  Of  this 
we  have  a  &mous  instance  in  the  repubbe  of  Rome> 
when  Caesar,  Pompey,  Cato,  Cicero,  and  Bratus;, 
endeavoured  to  recommend  themselves  at  the  same 
time  to  the  admiration  of  their  ccmtempoiariea* 
Mankind  was  not  able  to  provide  for  so  many  ex<« 
tramrdinary  persons  at  once,  or  find  out  pests  suitable 
to  their  ambition  and  abilities.  For  this  reason 
they  were  all  as  nuserable  in  their  deaths,  as  they 
were  feunous  in  their  lives,  and  occasioned  v^  adty 
the  ruin  of  each  other,  but  also  that  of  the  conunoa<« 
wealth. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  particukr  happiness  to  a  people, 
when  the  men  of  superior  genius  and  character  are 
80  justly  disposed  in  the  high  places  of  honour,  that 
eadi  of  them  moves  in  a  sphere  which  is  proper  to 
him,  and  requires  those  particular  qualities  in  which 
he  excels. 

If  I  see  a  general  commanding  the  forces  of  his 
country,  whose  victories  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in 
story,  and  who  is  as  famous  for  his  negociations  as 
his  victories*;  and  at  the  same  time  see  the  manage^ 

*  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  commander  in  chief  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's forces. 
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tteiit  of  ft  m^lHm's  treasury  in  tihe  hands  of  one^  who 
has  ahvBYS  distinguished  himself  by  a  generous  oon- 
tempt  mlas  own  private  wealthy  and  an  exact  fru- 
gality of  that  which  belongs  to  the  public* ;  I  can« 
sot  bat  think  a  people  under  such  an  administration 
BUT  promise  themselves  conquest  abroad^  and  plenty 
It  fiome.  If  I  tFere  to  wish  for  a  proper  person  to 
preside  over  the  public  councils^  it  should  certainly 
be  one  as  mudi  admired  for  his  universal  knowledge 
of  men  and  things^  as  f<x  his  eloquence,  courage,  and 
integrity,  in  the  exerting  of  sudi  extraordinary  ta- 
Icntst. 

Who  is  not  pleased  to  see  a  person  in  the  highest 
statian  in  the  law,  who  was  the  most  eminent  in 
bis  prafessioii,  and  the  most  accomplished  orator 
St  t&  barf?  Or  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  a  com- 
mander, under  whose  conduct  the  common  enemy 
TCodved  such  a  blow,  as  he  has  never  been  able  to 
wooverf? 

Were  we  to  form  to  ourselves  the  idea  of  one, 
whom  we  should  think  proper  to  govern  a  distant 
loBgdom,  eonsisting  chiefly  of  those  who  diflTer  from 
IS  in  religion,  and  are  influenced  by  foreign  poli- 
tws;  would  it  not  be  such  a  one,  as  had  signauzed 
Anaself  by  an  uniform  and  unshaken  zeal  for  the 
Proteatant  interest,  and  by  his  dexterity  in  defeating 
AeddR  trnd  artifice  of  its  enemies||?  In  shwt,  if 
we  find  a  great  man  popular  for  his  honesty  and  hu« 

•  Sdney  lord  Godolpbin  was  then  lord  high-treasurer  of  Eng- 
f  n«  gnmt  loM  Somen  ww  at  thU  time  loid  prefldent  of  the 


,  I  Lord  Chanodlor  Covper  is  here  alhided  tou 

I  ^ward  Russel,  earl  of  Orford,  first  lord  commissjoner  of  dte 
AdaaaJtym 

I  Thomas  earl  of  Wharton,  had  recenUy  been  honoured  with 
ttiftMafc  of  lorf-lieatenaat  of  Ireland;  Addison  was  his  secretary. 
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manity^  as  well  as  famed  for  bis  leartting  and  great 
skill  m  all  the  languages  of  Europe^  or  a  person 
eminent  for  those  qualifications^  which  make  men 
shine  in  public  assemblies^  or  for  that  steadiness^ 
constancy^  and  good  sense^  which  carry  a  man  to  the 
desired  point  through  all  the  opposition  of  tumult 
and  prejudice^  we  have  the  happmess:  to  behold  them 
all  in  posts  suitable  to  their  cnaracters* 

SucSi  a  constellation  of  great  persons^  if  I  may  so 
speak,  while  they  shine  out  in  their  own  distmct 
capacities,  reflect  a  lustre  upon  each  other,  but  in  a 
more  particular  manner  on  their  sovereign,  who  has 
placed  them  in  those  proper  situations,  by  which 
their  virtues  become  so  beneficial  to  all  her  subjects. 
It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  this  glorious 
queen,  which  naturally  led  me  into  this  field  of  con- 
templation, and,  instead  of  joining  in  the  public  ex- 
ultations that  are  made  on  such  occasions,  to  enter- 
tain my  thoughts  with  the  more  serious  pleasure  of 
ruminating  upon  the  glories  of  her  reign. 

While  I  behold  her  surrounded  with  triumphs^ 
and  adorned  with  all  the  prosperity  and  success  which 
Heaven  ever  shed  on  a  mortal,  and  still  considering 
herself  as  such ;  thoush  the  person  appears  to  me 
exceeding  great,  that  has  these  just  honours  paid  to 
her ;  yet,  I  must  confess,  she  appears  much  greater 
in  tliat  she  receives  them  with  such  a  glorious  hu- 
mility, and  shows  she  has  no  further  regard  for  them^ 
than  as  they  arise  from  these  great  events,  which 
have  made  ner  subjects  happy.  For  my  own  part> 
I  must  confess,  when  I  see  private  virtues  in  so  nigh 
a  d^ee  of  perfection,  I  am  not  astonished  at  any 
extraordinary  success  that  attends  them,  but  look 
upon  public  triumphs  as  the  natural  consequences  of 
religious  retirements. 
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ADVBRTISBMENT. 

Finding  some  persons  have  mistaken  Pasquin, 
who  was  mentioned  in  my  last^  for  one  who  has 
been  pilloried  at  Rome^  I  must  here  advertise  them^ 
that  It  is  only  a  maim^  statue  so  called^  on  which 
the  private  scandal  of  that  dty  is  generally  pasted. 
Maitbrio  is  a  person  of  the  same  quality^  who  is 
usually  made  to  answer  whatever  is  published  by 
the  otner ;  the  wits  of  that  place,  like  too  many  of 
our  own  country,  taking  pleasure  in  setting  innocent 
people  together  by  the  ears.  The  mentioning  of 
this  person,  who  is  a  great  wit,  and  a  great  cripple, 
put  me  in  mind  of  Mr.  Estcourt,  who  is  under  the 
same  circumstances.  He  was  formerly  my  apothe- 
cary,  and  being  at  present  disabled  by  the  gout  and 
stone,  I  must  recommend  him  to  the  public  on 
Thni^day  next;  that  admirable  play  of  Ben  Jon- 
son's,  called  The  Silent  Woman,  bein^  appointed 
to  be  acted  for  his  benefit.  It  would  be  mdecent  for 
me  to  appear  twice  in  a  season  at  these  ludicrous 
diversions;  but  as  I  always  give  mif  man  and  my 
maid  one  day  in  the  year,  I  £all  allow  them  this, 
and  am  promised  by  Mr.  Estcourt,  my  ingenious 
apothecary,  that  they  shall  have  a  place  kept  for 
them  in  the  first  row  of  the  middle  gallery. 


Vol.  ui.  n 
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-^Scelus  est  Jugulare  Fdemumt. 
Et  dare  Camjxino  toxica  sava  mero,  mabCt  i.  19.  ft. 

How  great  the  crim^  how  flagrant  the  abuse ! 
T*  adulterate  generous  wine  with  noxious  juice. 


8H£Z]l>4.ANS»    FEBKUARY  8. 

Thebe  is  is  this  city  a  eertain  fraternity  of.  chemical 
operators,  who  work  underground,  in  holes,  caverns, 
and  dark  retirements,  to  conceal  their  mysteries  froBi 
the  eyes  and  observation  of  mankind.  These  sub- 
terraneous philosophers  are  daily  employed  in  the 
transmutation  of  uquors,  and,  by  the  power  of  ma- 
gical drugs  and  incantations,  raising  under  the  streets 
of  London  the  choicest  products  of  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  France.  They  can  squeeze  Bourdeaux  out 
of  the  doe,  and  draw  Champi^e  from  an  apple. 
Virgil,  in  tiiat  remarkably  prophecy, 

IncuUisque  rvJbens  pendebU  sentibus  uva, 

▼IBO.  zcL.  iv.  S9« 

The  ripening  grape  shall  hang  on  every  thorn, 

seems  to  have  hinted  at  this  art,  which  can  turn  a 
plantation  of  northern  hedges  into  a  vineyard.  These 
adepts  are  known  among  one  another  by  the  name 
of  mine'-brefvers ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  do  great  injury^ 
not  only  to  her  majesty's  customs^  but  to  the 
of  many  of  her  good  subjects. 
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Having  received  sundry  complaints  against  these 
invisible  workmen^  I  ordered  the  proper  officer  of 
mj  court  to  ferret  them  out  of  their  respective  cave8> 
and  bring  them  before  me,  which  was  yesterday 
executed  accordingly. 

The  person,  who  appeared  against  them,  was- a 
merchant,  who  had  by  him  a  great  magazine  of 
wines,  that  he  had  laid  in  before  the  war :  but  these 
gentlemen,  as  he  said,  had  so  vitiated  the  nation's 
palate,  that  no  man  could  believe  his  to  be  French, 
because  it  did  not  taste  like  what  they  sold  for  such. 
As  a  man  never  pleads  better  than  where  his  own 
personal  interest  is  concerned,  he  exhibited  to  the 
ooort,  with  great  eloquence,  '  that  this  new  corpora- 
tion  of  dru^ists  had  inflamed  the  bills  of  mortality, 
and  puzzled  the  collie  of  physicians  with  diseases, 
for  whidi  they  neither  knew  a  name  or  cure.  He 
accused  some  of  giving  all  the  customers  colics  and 
BB^rims ;  and  mentioned  one  who  had  boasted  he 
iiad  a  tun  of  daret  by  him,  that  in  a  fortnight's  time 
dumld  give  the  gout  to  a  dozen  of  the  heuthfulest 
men  in  the  city,  provided  that  their  constitutions 
were  prepared  for  it  by  wealth  and  idleness.  He  then 
edai^ed,  with  a  great  show  of  reason,  upon  the  pre- 
jadioe  which  these  mixtures  and  compositions  had 
done  to  the  brains  of  the  English  nation ;  as  is  too 
visible  said  he,  from  many  late  pamphlets,  speeches> 
and  sermons,  as  well  as  from  the  oroiuary  conversa- 
tions of  the  youth  of  this  age.  He  then  quoted  an 
ingoiious  person,  who  would  undertake  to  know  by 
a  man's  writings  the  wine  he  most  delighted  in;  and 
on  that  occasion  named  a  certain  satirist,  whom  he 
had  discovered  to  be  the  author  of  a  lampoon,  by  a 
manifest  taste  of  the  sloe,  which  showed  itself^  in  it, 
by  much  roughness,  and  little  spirit. 

'  In  the  last  place,  he  ascribed  to  the  unnatural  tu- 
mults and  fermentations  which  these  mixtures  raise 
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in  our  bloody  the  divisions^  heats^  and  animosities^ 
that  reign  among  us;  and^  in  particular^  asserted 
most  of  the  modern  enthusiasms  and  agitations  to  be 
nothing  else  but  the  effects  of  adulterated  Port.' 

The  counsel  for  the  Brewers  had  a  face  so  ex- 
tremely inflamed^  and  illuminated  with  carbuncle8> 
that  I  did  not  wonder  to  see  him  an  advocate  for 
these  sophistications.  His  rhetoric  was  likewise 
such  as  I  should  have  expected  from  the  common 
draughty  which  I  found  he  often  drank  to  a  great 
excess.  Indeed^  I  was  so  surprised  at  his  figure  and 
parts^  that  I  ordered  him  to  give  me  a  taste  of  his 
usual  liquor ;  which  I  had  no  sooner  drunks  but  I 
found  a  pimple  rising  in  my  forehead ;  and  felt  such 
a  sensible  decay  in  my  understandings  that  I  would 
not  proceed  in  the  trial  until  the  fume  of  it  was  en- 
tirely dissipated. 

Tnis  notable  advocate  had  little  to  say  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  clients^  but  that  they  were  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  making  claret^  if  they  would  keep  open 
their  doors^  it  being  the  nature  of  mankind  to  love 
every  thing  that  is  prohibited.      He  further  pre- 
tended to  reason^  that  it  might  be  as  profitable  to 
the  nation  to  make  French  wine  as  French  hats  ; 
and  concluded  with  the  great  advanti^  that  this 
had  already  brought  to  part  of  the  kingdom.     Upon 
which  he  informed  the  court,  that  the  lands  in  He- 
refordshire were  raised  two  years*  purchase  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

When  I  had  sent  out  my  summons  to  these  peo- 
ple^ I  gave,  at  the  same  time,  orders  to  each  of  t  nem 
to  bring  the  several  ingredients  he  made  use  of  in 
distinct  phials,  which  they  had  done  accordingly^ 
and  ranged  them  into  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the 
court.  The  workmen  were  drawn  up  in  ranks  be- 
hind them.  The  merchant  informed  me,  '  that  in 
one  row  of  phials  were  the  several  colours  they  dealt 
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inland  in  the  other^  the  tastes^'  He  then  showed 
me,  on  the  right-hand,  one  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Tom  Tintoret,  who,  as  he  told  me,  '  was  the 
greatest  master  in  his  colouring  of  any  vintner  in 
London.'  To  give  me  a  proof  of  his  art,  he  took  a 
^ass  (^  ^Bur  water ;  and,  by  the  infusion  of  three 
dbops  out  of  (Hie  of  his  phials,  converted  it  into  a 
most  beautiful  pale  Burgundy.  Two  more  of  the 
same  kind  heightened  it  into  a  perfect  Languedoc : 
from  thence  it  passed  into  a  florid  Hermitage :  and 
after  having  gone  through  two  or  three  other 
changes,  by  the  addition  of  a  single  drop,  ended  in 
a  very  deep  Pontac.  This  ingenious  virtuoso,  seeing 
me  very  much  surprised  at  his  art,  told  me,  that  he 
had  not  an  <^portunity  of  showing  it  in  perfection, 
having  only  made  use  of  water  for  the  ground- work 
of  his  colouring :  but  that,  if  I  were  to  see  an  ope« 
ration  upon  liquors  of  stronger  bodies,  the  art  would 
appear  to  a  much  greater  advantage.  He  added,  that 
he  doubted  not  but  it  would  please  my  curiosity  to 
see  the  cyder  of  one  apple  take  only  a  vermilUon, 
when  another,  with  a  less  quantity  of  the  same  in- 
fusion, would  rise  into  a  dark  purple,  according  to 
the  different  t^Eture  of  parts  in  the  liquor.  He  in- 
fonned  me  also,  that  he  could  hit  the  different 
shades  and  degrees  of  red,  as  they  appear  in  the 

Kand  the  rose,  the'  clove  and  the  carnation,  as 
.  _iad  Rhenish  or  Moselle,  Perry  or  White  Port, 
to  work  in. 

I  was  BO  satisfied  with  the  ingenuity  of  this  vir- 
tooso,  tha^  alter  having  advised  him  to  quit  so  dis* 
honest  a  profession,  I  promised  him,  in  consideration 
of  his  gxeat  genius,  to  recommend  him  as  a  partner 
to  a  Mend  of  mine,  who  has  heaped  up  great  riches, 
and  is  a  scarlet-dyer. 
The  artists  on  my  other  hand  were  ordered,  in  the 
place,  to  niakcii  some  experiments  of  their 
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skill  before  mc :  upon  which  the  famous  Harry 
Sippet  stepped  out^  and  asked  me^  '  what  I  would 
be  pleased  to  drink  ?'  At  the  same  time  he  filled  out 
three  or  four  white  liquors  in  a  glass^  and  told  me, 
'  That  it  should  be  what  I  pleased  to  call  for ;' 
adding  very  learnedly^  '  That  the  liquor  before  him 
was  as  the  naked  substance,  or  first  matter  of  his 
compound,  to  which  he  and  his  friend,  who  stood 
over-against  him,  could  give  what  accidents,  or  form 
they  pleased.'  Finding  him  so  great  a  philosopher, 
I  desired  he  would  convey  into  it  the  qualities  and 
essence  of  right  Bourdeaux.  ^  Comings  coming. 
Sir,'  said  he,  with  the  air  of  a  drawer ;  and,  after 
having  cast  his  eye  on  the  several  tastes  and  flavours 
that  stood  before  him,  he  took  up  a  little  cruet,  that 
was  filled  with  a  kind  of  inky  juice,  and  pouring 
some  of  it  out  into  the  glass  of  white  wine,  presented 
it  to  me;  and  told  me,  '  This  was  the  wine  over 
which  most  of  the  business  of  the  last  Term  had 
been  despatched.'  I  must  confess,  J  looked  upon 
that  sooty  drug,  which  he  held  up  in  his  cruets  as 
the  quintessence  of  English  Bourdeaux,  and  there- 
fore desired  him  to  give  me  a  glass  of  it  by  itself^ 
which  he  did  with  great  unwillingness.  My  cat  at 
that  time  sat  by  me  upon  the  elbow  of  my  chair ;  and 
as  I  did  not  care  for  making  the  experiment  upon 
myself,  I  reached  it  to  her  to  sip  of  it,  which  had 
like  to  have  cost  her  her  life ;  for,  notwithstanding 
it  flung  her  at  first  into  freakish  tricks,  quite  con- 
trary to  her  usual  gravity,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  she  fell  into  convulsions ;  and,  had  it  not 
been  a  creature  more  tenacious  of  life  than  any  other, 
would  certainly  have  died  under  the  operation. 

I  was  so  incensed  by  the  tortures  of  my  innocent 
domestic,  and  the  unworthy  dealings  of  these  men> 
that  I  told  them,  if  each  of  them  had  as  many  lives 
as  the  injured  creature  before  them,  they  desenred 
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to  forfeit  them  for  the  pernicious  arts  which  they 
used  for  their  profit.  I  therefore  bid  them  look  upon 
themselves  as  no  better  than  as  a  kind  of  assassins 
and  murderers  within  the  law.  However,  since  they 
bad  dealt  so  clearly  with  me^  and  laid  before  me 
their  whole  practice^  I  dismissed  them  for  that  time; 
with  a  particular  reauest^  that  they  would  not  poi- 
son any  of  my  firiends  and  acquaintance,  and  take  to 
some  honest  Hvelihood  without  loss  of  time. 

For  my  own  part^  I  have  resolved  hereafter  to  be 
very  careful  in  my  liquors ;  and  have  agreed  with  a 
friend  of  mine  in  the  army^  upon  their  next  marcK 
to  secure  me  two  hogsheads  of  the  best  stomach-wine 
in  the  cellars  of  Versailles^  for  the  good  of  my  Lu- 
cabrations^  and  the  comfort  of  my  old  age. 
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Haheo  senectuH  magnam  gratiam,  qwi  mihi  sermonit  aviditatem 
ohjU,  poiiomt  et  citi  siutuUt,  tull.  i>^  sin. 

I  am  much  bdiolden  to  old  age,  which  has  increased  my  eager- 
ness for  conversation,  in  proportion  as  it  has  lessened  my 
appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst 

SHEEA-LANE,    FKBKUART  10. 

After  having  applied  my  mind  with  more  than 
ordinary  attention  to  my  studies,  it  is  my  usual  cus- 
tom to  relax  and  unbend  it  in  the  conversation  of 
such'  as  are  rather  easy  than  shining  companions. 
This  I  find  particularly  necessary  for  me  before  I 
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retire  to  net,  in  order  to  draw  my  dambers  aixui 
me  by  d^;re«8,  and  &U  asleep  inscnaibly.  This  is 
the  particular  use  I  make  of  a  aet  of  heavy  honest 
men,  with  whom  I  have  passed  many  houis  with 
much  indolence,  though  not  with  great  pleasure. 
Their  conversation  is  a  kind  of  preparative  for  sleep : 
it  takes  the  mind  down  from  its  abstractions,  leads 
it  into  the  familiar  traces  of  thought,  and  lulls  it  into 
that  state  of  tranquillity,  which  is  the  condititm  of  s 
thinking  man,  when  he  is  but  half  awake.  After 
this,  my  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  the  ac- 
count, which  I  am  about  to  give  of  a  club  of  my 
own  contemporaries,  among  whom  I  pass  two  or 
three  hours  every  evening.  This  I  look  upon  as 
taking  my  first  nap  before  I  go  to  bed.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  I  should  think  myself  unjust  to  posterity,  as 
well  as  to  the  society  at  the  Trumpet*,  of  which  1 
am  a  member,  did  not  I  in  some  part  of  my  writmgs 
give  an  account  of  the  persons  among  whom  I  have 
passed  almost  a  sixth  part  of  my  time  for  these  last 
forty  years.  Our  club  consisted  originally  of  fifteen ; 
but,  partly  by  the  severity  of  the  law  in  arbitrary 
times,  and  partly  by  the  natural  effects  of  old  age, 
we  are  at  present  reduced  to  a  third  part  of  that 
number :  in  which,  however,  we  have  this  consola- 
tion, that  the  best  company  is  said  to  consist  of  fiva 
persons.  I  must  confess,  besides  the  aforementioned 
benefit  which  I  meet  with  in  the  conversation  of 
this  select  society,  I  am  not  the  less  pleased  with 
the  ((.mpany,  in  that  I  find  myself  the  greatest 
» it  among  uiem,  and  am  heard  as  their  oi^i&Ail  all 
points  of  Tearoing  and  difficulty. 

Sir  Jeoflery  Notch,  who  is  the  oldest  of  the  club, 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  right-hand  chair  time 
out  of  mindj  and  is  the  only  utaa  fnvg  sa  that  fa» 
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tiiehljerty  of  stirring  the  fire.  This  our  foreman  is 
1  geotieinan  of  an  ancient  £iniily>  that  came  to  a 
^  ettate  some  years  before  he  had  discretion,  and 
no  it  oat  in  hounds,  horses,  and  cock-fighting  ;  for 
viiidi  reason  he  looks  upon  himself  as  an  honest, 
vntitjr  gentleman,  who  has  had  misfortunes  in  the 
*vld,  and  calls  every  thriving  man  a  pitiful  up- 

Alajor  Matchlock  is  the  next  senior,  who  served 
dvil  wars,  and  has  all  the  battles  by  heart, 
not  think  any  action  in  Europe  worth  talk- 
fflnce  the  fight  of  Marston-Moor ;  and  eveiy 
^t  tells  us  of  his  having  been  knodced  off  his 
w%  It  the  rising  of  the  I^ndon  apprentices ;  for 
^kis  in  f^esit  esteem  among  us. 

HoDest  old  Dick  Reptile  is  the  third  of  our  so« 
Ofif'  He  is  a  good-natured  indolent  man,  who 
^^  little  himself,  but  laughs  at  our  jokes ;  and 
°nnpB  liift  young  nephew  along  with  him,  a  youth 
^  eighteen  years  old,  to  show  him  good  company, 
^  give  him  a  taste  of  the  world.  This  young 
/flfiwrfflts  generally  silent ;  but  whenever  he  opens 
bis  numth,  or  laughs  at  any  thing  that  passes,  he 
18  oooataiitly  told  by  his  uncle,  after  a  jocular  man- 
jw>  '  Ay,  ay,  Jack,  you  young  men  think  us  fools; 
wit  we  old  men  know  you  are.' 

The  greatest  wit  of  our  company,  next  to  myself, 
tt  a  Bencher  of  the  neighbouring  Inn,  who  m  his 
youth  frequented  the  ordinaries  about  Charing-cross, 
and  pretends  to  have  been  intimate  with  Ja<i  Ogle. 
He  has  about  ten  distichs  of  Hudibras  without  book, 
and  never  leaves  the  dub  till  he  has  appHed  them 
wL  If  any  modem  wit  be  mentioned,  or  any  town- 
ftolic  spoken  of,  he  shakes  his  head  at  the  dulness 
rfthc  present  age,  and  tells  us  a  story  of  Jack  Ogle. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  esteemed  among  them, 
ueeaosethey  see  i  am  something  respected  by  others; 
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though  at  the  same  time  I  understand  by  their  be- 
haviour^  that  I  am  considered  by  them  as  ,a  man  of 
9  great  deal  of  learnings  but  no  knowledge  of  the 
world ;  insomuch^  that  the  Major  sometimes^  in  the 
height  of  his  military  pride^  calls  me  the  Philoso- 
pher; and  Sir  Jeoffery^  no  longer  ago  than  last 
nighty  upon  a  dispute  what  day  of  the  month  it  was 
then  in  Holland^  pulled  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth>^ 
and  cried^  ^  What  does  the  scholar  say  to  it  ?' 

Our  dub  meets  precisely  at  six  a  clock  in  the 
evening  ;  but  I  did  not  come  last  night  till  half  an 
hour  after  seven^  by  which  means  I  escaped  the 
battle  of  Naseby^  which  the  Major  usually  begins  at 
about  three  quarters  after  six :  I  found  also^  that 
my  good  friend  the  Bencher  had  already  spent  three 
fA  his  distichs ;  and  only  waiting  an  oppcHtunity  to 
hear  a  sermon  spoken  of,  that  he  might  introduoe 
the  couplet  where  '  a  stick'  rhymes  to  '  ecclesi- 
astic.' At  my  entrance  into  the  room^  they  w^re 
naming  a  red  petticoat  and  a  clpak^  by  wnich  I 
&und  that  the  Bencher  had  been  diverting  them 
with  a  story  of  Jack  Ogle. 

I  had  no  sooner  taken  my  seat^  but  Sir  Jeofkry, 
to  show  his  good  will  towards  me^  gave  me  a  pipe 
of  his  own  tobacco^  and  stirred  up  the  fire.  I  look 
upon  it  88  a  point  of  morality^  to  be  obliged  by  those 
who  endeavour  to  oblige  me ;  and  therefore^  in  re- 
quital for  his  kindness^  and  to  set  the  conversation 
a-going^  I  took  the  best  occasion  I  could  to  put  him 
upon  telling  us  the  story  of  old  Gantlett^  which  he 
always  does  with  very  particular  concern.  He  traced 
up  his  descent  on  both  sides  for  several  generations^ 
describing  his  diet  and  manner  of  life^  with  his  seve- 
ral battles^  and  particularly  that  in  which  he  fell. 
This  Grantlett  was  a  game  cock^  upon  whose  head 
the  knight>  in  his  youths  had  won  five  hundred 
pounds;  and  lost  two  thousand.     This  naturally  set 
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the  Mi^r  upon  the  acoount  of  Edge-hill  fights  and 
ended  in  a  duel  of  Jack  Ogle's. 

Old  Reptile  was  extremely  attentive  to  all  that 
WB8  said^  though  it  was  the  same  he  had  heard  every 
night  for  these  twenty  years>  and  upon  all  oocasions 
winked  upon  his  nephew  to  mind  what  passed. 

This  may  suffice  to  give  the  world  a  taste  of  our 
innocent  conversation^  which  we  spun  out  till  about 
ten  of  the  dock,  when  my  maid  came  with  a  lan- 
tern to  light  me  home.  I  could  not  but  reflect  with 
myself,  as  I  was  going  out,  upon  the  talkative  hu- 
nuHir  of  old  lii^i,  and  the  little  figure  which  that 
part  of  life  makes  in  one  who  cannot  employ  this 
natural  propensity  in  discourses  which  would  make 
him  venerable.  I  must  own,  it  makes  me  very  me- 
lancholy in  company,  when  I  hear  a  young  man  be« 
gin  a  story ;  ana  have  often  observed,  that  one  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  long  in  a  man  of  five-and-twenty, 
gathers  circumstances  every  time  he  tells  it,  till  it 
grows  into  a  long  Canterbury  tale  of  two  hours  by 
that  time  he  is  threescore. 

The  only  way  of  avoiding  such  a  trifling  and  fri- 
vokxis  old  age  is,  to  lay  up  in  our  way  to  it  such 
stores  of  knowledge  and  ol»ervation,  as  may  make 
us  useful  and  agreeable  in  our  declining  years.  The 
mind  of  man  in  a  long  life  will  become  a  magazine 
of  wisdoKi  or  folly,  and  will  consequentiy  discharge 
itself  in  something  impertinent  or  improving.  For 
which  reason,  as  there  is  nothing  more  rimculous 
than  an  old  trifling  story-teller,  so  there  is  nothing 
mere  venerable,  than  one  who  has  turned  his  ex« 
perimoe  to  the  entertainment  uid  advantage  of 
TMBkind 

In  short,  we,  who  are  m  the  last  stage  of  life, 
and  are  apt  to  indulge  ourselves  in  talk,  ought  to 
ooasider,  if  w)iat,  we  speak  be  worth  bein^  heard, 
aad  tndtavour  to  asake  ow  discoui^e  like  that  of 
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Nestor^  which  Hohier  compares  to  the  flowing  of 
honey  for  its  sweetness. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  thought  guilty  of  this  ex- 
cess I  am  speaking  of,  when  I  cannot  conclude 
without  observing  that  Milton  certainly  thought  of 
this  passage  in  Horner^  when,  in  his  description  of 
an  eloquent  spirit,  he  says, 

**  His  tongue  dropp'd  manna." 
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Dumtacentt  damoHt,  tuix. 

Their  nknce  ^eads  alovd. 


SHUa^LAin,   RBRUA&T  IS. 

Silence  is  sometimes  more  significant  and  sublime 
than  the  most  noble  and  most  expressive  eloquence, 
and  is  on  many  occasions  the  indication  of  a  great 
mind.  Several  authors  have  treated  of  Silence,  as 
a  part  of  duty  and  discretion;  but  none  of  them 
have  considered  it  in  this  light.  Homer  compares 
the  noise  and  clamour  of  Vie  Trojans  advancing 
towards  the  enemy,  to  the  cackling  of  cranes,  mrhen 
they  invade  an  army  of  pigmies.  On  the  contrary, 
he  makes  his  countrymen  and  favourites,  the  Greeks, 
move  forward  in  a  r^ular  and  determined  march, 
and  in  the  depth  of  Silence.  I  find  in  the  accounts, 
which  are  given  us  of  some  of  the  more  Eastern 
nations,  where  the  inhabitants  are  disposed  by  their 
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oonstitations  and  climates  to  higher  strains  of 
thought^  and  more  elevated  raptures  than  what 
we  feel  in  the  Northern  r^ons  of  the  worlds  that 
Silence  is  a  religious  exercise  among  them.  For 
when  their  pubfic  devotions  are  in  the  greatest 
fervour^  and  their  hearts  lifted  up  as  high  as  words 
can  raise  them^  there  are  certain  suspensions  of 
soand  and  motion  for  a  time^  in  which  the  mind  is 
left  to  itself^  and  supposed  to  swell  with  such  secret 
conceptions^  as  are  too  big  for  utterance.  I  have 
myself  been  wonderfully  delighted  with  a  master* 
piece  of  mosic^  when^  m  the  very  tumult  and  fer- 
ment of  their  harmony,  all  the  voices  and  instru-' 
meats  have  stopped  short  on  a  sudden  ;  and  after  a 
little  pause  recovered  themselves  again  as  it  were> 
and  renewed  the  concert  in  all  its  parts.  Methoughts 
this  short  interval  of  Silence  has  had  more  music  in 
it,  than  any  the  same  space  of  time  bef(Hre  or  after  it^ 
Hiere  are  two  instances  of  Silence  in  the  two 
greatest  poets  that  ever  wrote,  which  have  something 
in  them  as  sublime  as  any  of  the  speeches  in  their  whole 
works.  The  first  is  that  of  Ajax,  in  the  eleventh 
hook  of  the  Odyssey.  Ulysses,  who  had  been  the 
rival  of  this  great  man  in  his  life,  as  well  as  the 
occasion  of  his  death,  upon  meeting  his  shade  in 
the  r^on  of  departed  heros,  makes  his  submission 
to  him  with  a  humility  n6xt  to  adoration,  which 
the  other  passes  over  vidtn  dumb,  sullen  majesty,  and 
nich  a  Silence,  as,  to  use  the  words  of  Longinus, 
had  more  greatness  in  it  than  any  thing  he  could 
have  spoken. 

The  next  instance  I  shall  mention  is  in  Virgil, 
where  the  poet  doubtless  imitates  this  Silence  of 
Ajax  in  that  of  Dido;  though  I  do  not  know 
that  any  of  his  conunentators  have  taken  notice  of 
it.  iEneas,  finHing  among  the  shades  of  despairing 
lovers,  the  ghost  of  her  who  had  lately  died  for  him, 
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with  the  wornid  still  fresh  upon  her,  addresses  him- 
self to  her  with  expanded  arms,  floods  of  tears,  and 
the  most  passionate  professions  of  his  own  innocence^ 
as  to  what  had  happened:  all  which  Dido  receive* 
with  the  dignity  and  disdain  of  a  resenting  lover 
and  an  injured  queen;  and  is  so  for  from  vouchsafing 
1dm  an  answer,  that  she  does  not  give  him  a  single 
look.     The  poet  represents  her  as  turning  away  her 
face  from  him  whde  he  spoke  to  her;  and,  after 
having  kept  her  eves  for  some  time  upon  the  ground, 
as  one  that  heard  and  contemned  his  protestations, 
flying  from  him  into  the  grove  of  myrtle,  and  into 
the  arms  of  another,  whose  fid^elity  had  deserved  her 

love*. 

I  have  often  thoi^ht  our  writers  of  tragedy  have 
been  very  defective  in  this  particular,  and  that  they 
might  havB  given  great  beauty  to  their  works,  by 
certain  stops  and  pauses  in  tne  representation  o* 
such  passions  as  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  lai^uage 
to  express.    There  is  something  like  this  in  the  last 
act  of  '  Venice  Preserved,'  where  Pierre  is  brought 
to  an  infamous  execution,  and  begs  of  his  friend,  as 
a  reparation  for  past  injuries,  and  the  only  favour  he 
eeuld  do  him,  to  rescue  him  from  the  ignominy  of 
the  wheel  by  stabbing  him.    As  he  is  going  to  make 
this  dreadful  request,  he  is  not  able  to  oonununi- 
cate  it;  but  withdraws  his  face  from  his  friend's  ear, 
and  bursts  into  tears.     The  melancholy  Silence  that 
follows   hereupon,   and   continues  till  he    has  re- 
covered himself  enough  to  reveal  his  mind  to  his 
friend,  raises  in  the  spectators  a  grief  that  is  in« 
expressible,  and  an  idea  of  sudi  a  complicated  dis- 
tress in  the  actor,  as  words  cannot  utter.     It  would 
look  as  ridiculous  to  many  readers,  to  give  mles 

•  Siclttfctis. 
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4^d  directions  for  proper  Silences^  as  for  '  penning 
s  Wilier :'  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  extremity 
of  most  passions,  particularly  surprise,  admiration, 
astonishment,  nay,  rage  itself,  there  is  nothing  more 
gxaoefiil  than  to  see  the  play  stand  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  the  audience  fixed  in  an  agreeably  sua- 
pence,  during  the  Silence  of  a  skilful  actor. 

But  Silence  never  shows  itself  to  so  great  an 
advantage,  as  when  it  is  made  the  reply  to  calumny 
and  de£unation,  provided  that  we  give  no  just  oc- 
casion for  them.     We  might  produce  an  example  of 
it  in  the  behaviour  of  one,  in  whom  it  appeared  in 
all  its  majesty,  and  one,  whose  Silence,  as  well  as 
hk  person,  was  altogether  divine.    When  one  con- 
siders this  subject  only  in  its  sublimity,  this  great 
instance  could  not  but  occur  to  me;  and  since  I 
only  make  use  of  it  to  show  the  highest  example  of 
it,  I  hope  I  do  not  offend  in  it.   To  forbear  replying 
to  an  unjust  reproach,  and  overlook  it  with  a  gene- 
torn,  or,  if  possible,  with  an  entire  neglect  of  it,  is 
one  of  the  most  heroic  acts  of  a  great  mind :  and  I 
must  confess,  when  I  reflect  up(m  the  behaviour  of 
wsDid  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity,  I  do  not  so 
much  admire  them,  that  they  deserved  the  praise  of 
the  whole  age  they  lived  in,  as  because  they  con- 
temned the  epvy  and  detraction  of  it. 

All  that  is  incumbent  on  a  man  of  worth,  who 
saffers  under  so  ill  a  treatment,  is  to  lie  by  for  some 
time  in  silence, and  obscurity,  till  the  prejudice 
of  the  times  be  over,  and  his  reputation  cleared. 
I  have  often  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  a 
legacy  of  t^e  &mous  lord  Bacon,  one  of  uie  greatest 
geniuses  that  our  own  or  any  country  has  produced. 
After  having  bequeathed  his  soul,  body,  and  estate, 
in  the  usual  form,  he  adds,  '  My  pame  and  memory 
I  leave  to  foreign  nations,  ana  to  my  countrymen 
after  some  time  be  passed  over.' 

o2 
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At  the  same  time  tliat  I  recommend  this  philo- 
sophy to  others  I  must  confess^  I  am  so  poor  a  pro- 
ficient in  it  myself^  that  if  in  the  course  of  my  Lucu- 
brations it  happens^  ajs  it  has  done  more  than  once, 
that  my  paper  is  duller  than  in  conscience  it  ought 
-to  be^  I  think  the  time  an  age  till  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  out  another,  and  growing  famous 
again  for  two  days. 

I  must  not  close  my  discourse  upon  Silence,  with- 
out informing  my  reader^  that  I  have  by  me  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  Aposiopesis,  called  an  Et 
ccetera  ;  it  being  a  figure  much  used  by  some  learned 
authors,  and  particularly  by  the  great  Littleton, 
-  who,  as  my  lork  chief  justi(;e  Coke  observes^  had  a 
most  admirable  talent  at  an  S^c. 


ADVEBTISEMENT. 

To  oblige  the  pretty  fellows,  and  my  fiur  readers, 
I  have  thought  fit  to  msert  the  whole  passage  above 
mentioned  relating  to  Dido,  as  it  lis  translated  l^ 
Mr.  Dry  den*. 

Not  f^r  from  thence,  the  Mournful  Fields  appear; 
So  caUM  from  lovers  that  inhabit  there. 
The  souls,  whom  that  unhappy  flame  invades, 
In  secret  solitude  and  myrtle  shades, 
Make  endless  moans,  and,  pining  with  d^re^ 
Lament,  too  late,  their  unextinguish'd  fire. 
Here  Procris,  Eriphyle  here,  he  found 
Baring  her  breast,  yet  bleeding  with  the  wound 
Made  by  her  son.     He  saw  Pasiphae  there, 
With  Pha^ra*s  ghost,  a  foul  incestuous  pair : 
There  Laodamia  with  Evadne  moves : 
Unhappy  both ;  but  loyal  in  their  loves. 
Coeneus,  a  woman  once,  and  once  a  man  ; 
But  ending  in  the  sex  she  first  began. 

• 
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Not  far  from  these  Phoenician  Dido  ttood ; 
Fresh  from  her  wound,  her  bosom  bath*d  in  blood ; 
Whom  when  the  Trojan  hero  hardly  knew, 
Obscure  in  shades,  and  with  a  doubtiul  view. 
Doubtful  as  he  who  sees,  thro*  dusky  night. 
Or  thinks  he  sees,  the  moon's  uncertain  light. 
With  tears  he  first  approach*d  the  sullen  shade, 
And,  as  his  love  inspir'd  him,  thus  he  said : 

*  Unhappy  queen !  then  is  the  common  breath 
Of  rumour  true,  in  your  reported  death  ? 
And  I,  alas !  the  cause !  by  heav'n  I  vow, 
And  all  the  Powers  that  rule  the  reidms  bdow, 
Unwilling  I  forsodc  your  friendly  state ! 
Commanded  by  the  gods,  and  forcM  by  Fate; 
Those  gods,  that  Fate,  whose  unresisted  might 
Have  sent  me  to  these  regions  void  of  light. 
Through  the  vast  empire  of  eternal  night 
Nor  dar'd  I  to  presume,  that,  pressM  with  grieC 
My  iUght  should  urge  you  to  this  dire  relief. 
Stay,  stay  your  steps,  and  listen  to  my  vows  ; 
Tis  the  last  interview  that  Fate  allows !' 
In  vain  he  thus  attempts  her  mind  to  move^ 
With  tears  aad  pray'rs,  and  late-repenting  lov^ 
Disdainfully  she  look*d;  then  tummg  round, 
She  fix*d  her  ^es  unmov'd  upon  the  ground ; 
And  what  he  says,  and  swears,  regards  no  more 
Than  the  deaf  rocks,  when  the  loud  billows  roar; 
Sut  whirl'd  away,  to  shun  his  hateful  sight, 
Hid  in  the  forest,  and  the  shades  of  night : 
Then  sought  Sichseus  through  the  shady  grove. 
Who  answerM  aU  her  cares,  and  equalled  all  her  loy& 
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—  Quis  tatiafandot 
Myrmidonufih  Dciopumoe^  out  duri  mUet  XJlyisei, 
Temperet  ck  lacrymis  f  yiKO.  ms,  ii.  6. 

—  Such  woes 
Not  even  the  hardest  of  our  foes  could  hear, 
Nor  stem  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear.  dktdzn. 

8HES&-'LANE,  PXB&UAllT  15. 

I  WAS  awakened  very  early  this  morning   by  the 
distant  crowing  of  a  poctk^  which  I  thought  haa  the 
finest  pipe  I  ever  heard.  He  seemed  to  me  to  strain 
his  voice  more  than  ordinary^  as  if  he  designed  to 
make  himself  heard  to  the  remotest  comer  of  this 
lane.     Having  entertained  myself  a  little  before  I 
went  to  bed  with  a  discourse  on  the  transmigration 
of  men  into  other  animals^  I  could  not  but  fiemcy 
that  this  was  the  soul  <^  some  drowsy  bell-man  who 
used  to  sleep  upon  his  post,  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned to  ao  penance  in  feathers,  and  distinguish 
the  several  watches  of  the  night  under  the  outside 
of  a  cock.     While  I  was  thinking  of  the  condition 
pf  this  poor  bell-man  in  masquerside,  I  heard  a  great 
knocking  at  my  door,  and  was  soon  after  told  by  my 
maid,  that  my  worthy  &iend  the  tall  black  gentle* 
jnsLii,  who  frequents  the  coffee-houses  hereabouts^  de- 
sired to  speak  with  |ne.    This  ancient  Pythagorean, 
who  has  as  much  honesty  as  any  man  living,  but 
good  nature  to  an  excess,  broueht  me  the  following 
petition,  which  I  am  apt  to  bebeve  he  penned  him-> 
self^  the  petitioner  not  being  able  to  express  his 
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mind  on  paper  under  liis  present  form^  however 
funous  he  might  have  been  for  writing  verses  when 
he  was  in  his  original  shape. 

**  TO  ISAAC  BICKBRSTAFF^  ESQUIRE^  CENSOR  OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

*'  The  humble  petition  of  Job  Chanticleer^  in 
behalf  of  himself^  and  many  other  poor  sufferer^ 
in  the  same  condition^ 

*'  Showeth, 
^'  That  whereas  your  petitioner  is  truly  descended 
vf  the  ancient  &mily  of  the  Chanticleers^  at  Cock- 
hall^  near  Rumford^  in  fissex^  it  has  been  his  mis- 
fortune to  oHne  into  the  mercenary  hands  of  a  cer- 
tain ill-disposed  person^  commonly  called  a  higgler^ 
who^  under  the  close  confinement  of  a  pannier^  has 
conveyed  him  and  many  others  up  to  London ;  but 
hearing  by  chance  of  your  worship's  great  humanity 
towards  Kobin-red-breasts  and  Tom-tits^  he  is  em- 
boldened to  beseech  you  to  take  his  deplorable  con- 
dition into  your  tender  consideration^  who  otherwise 
must  suffer^  with  many  thousands  more  as  innocent 
as  himself^  that  inhuman  barbarity  of  a  Shrove^ 
Tuesday  persecution*;    We  humbly  hope^  that  our 
courage  and  vigilance  may  plead  for  us  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

*^  Your  poor  petitioner  most  earnestly  implores 
your  immediate  protection  from  the  insolence  of  the 
rabble^  the  batteries  of  cat-sticks^  and  a  painful  liuv 
gering  death. 

"  And  your  Petitioner,"  &c. 

•*  From  my  Coop  in  Clare-market,  Feb.  13,  1709." 

Upon  delivery  of  this  petition,  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman, who  presented  it,  told  me  the  customs  of 

.   ♦  TV  original  date  of  this  paper  is  **  From  Tuesday  Feb.  14> 
to  Thuraday  Feb.  16,  1709." 
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many  wise  nfttions  of  the  East,  througli  whidi  he 
had  travelled ;  that  nothing  was  more  frequent  than 
to  see  a  dervise  lay  out  a  whole  year's  income  in  the 
redemption  of  larks  or  linnets,  that  had  unhappily 
fedlen  into  the  hands  of  hird-catchers ;  that  it  was 
also  usual  to  run  between  a  dog  and  a  bull  to  keep 
them  fr(Hn  hurting  one  another,  or  to  lose  the  use 
of  a  limb  in  parting  a  couple  of  ftirious  mastiff 
He  then  insisted  upon  the  ingratitude  and  disinge- 
nutty*  of  treating  in  this  manner  a  necessary  and 
domestic  animal,  that  has  made  the  whole  house 
keep  good  hours,  and  called  up  the  oook-maid  for 
five  years  together.  **  What  would  a  Turkt  say,*' 
oontmued  be,  ^^  should  he  hear,  that  it  is  a  oommoa 
entertainment  in  a  nation,  which  pretends  to  be  one 
<^  the  most  civilized  of  Europe,  to  tie  an  innocent 
animal  to  a  stake,  and  put  him  to  an  ignominious 
death,  who  hsts  perhaps  beem  the  gnardiaa  and 
proveditor  of  a  poor  family,  as  long  as  he  was  M^ 
to  aet  eggs  for  his  mistress?" 

I  thcmght  what  this  gentleman  said  was  very  rea* 
sonaUe ;  and  have  o£ten  wondered^  that  we  ao  not 
lay  aside  a  custom,  which  makes  os  appear  bar- 
barous to  nations  much  more  rude  and  unpolished 
than  ourselves.  Some  French  writers  have  repre* 
sented  this  diversion  of  the  common  people  mun  to 
our  disadvantage,  and  imputed  it  to  natural  fierce- 
ness and  cruelty  of  temper;  as  they  do  some  other 
entertainments  peculiar  to  our  nation :  I  mean  those 
elegant  diversions  of  bull-baiting  and  pri;Ee-fighting, 
with  the  like  ingenious  recreations  of  the  bear- 
garden. I  wdsh  i  knew  how  to  answer  this  reproach 
which  is  cast  upon  us,  and  excuse  the  death  <^  so 

•  Disingentumsness, 
^jM^word  2Wf*  is  u{64  here  -ta  stgmfy  a  mvagB,  or  a 
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many  innocent  oocks^  bulls,  dogs,  and  bears,  as 
liave  been  set  together  by  the  ears,  or  died  untimely 
deaths,  only  to  make  us  sport. 

It  will  be  said,  that  these  are  the  entertainments 
of  common  people.  It  is  true ;  but  they  are  the 
entertainments  of  no  other  common  people.  Be- 
sides, I  am  afraid,  there  is  a  tincture  of  the  same 
savage  spirit  in  the  diversions  of  those  of  higher 
rank,  ana  more  refined  relish.  Eapin  observes,  that 
the  English  theatre  very  much  delights  in  bloodshed, 
which  he  likewise  represents  as  an  indication  of  our 
tempers.  1  must  own,  there  is  something  very  hor- 
rid in  the  public  executions  of  an  English  tragedy. 
Stabbing  and  poisoning,  which  are  performed  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  other  nations,  must  be  done 
openly  among;  us,  to  gratify  the  audience. 

When  poor  Sandford  was  upon  the  stage,  I  have 
seen  him  groaning  upon  a  wheel,  stuck  with  dag- 
gers, impaled  alive,  calling  his  executioners,  with  a 
dying  voice,  ^  cruel  dogs  and  villains !'  and  all  this 
to  please  his  judicious  spectators,  who  were  won- 
dernilly  delighted  with  seeing  a  man  in  torment  so 
well  acted.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  politeness  of  our 
English  stage,  in  regard  to  decorum,  is  very  extra- 
ordinary. We  act  murders,  to  show  our  intrepidity; 
and  adulteries^  to  show  our  gallantry :  both  of  them 
are  frequent  in  our  most  taking  plays,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  first  are  done  in  the 
sight  of  the  audience,  and  the  other  wrought  up  to 
such  a  height  upon  the  stage,  that  they  are  almost 
pat  in  execution  before  the  actors  can  get  behind 
the  scenes. 

I  would  not  have  it  thought,  that  there  is  just 
ground  for  those  consequences  which  our  enemies 
draw  against  us  from  these  practices;  but  methinks 
one  would  be  sorry  for  any  manner  of  occasion  for 
mck  misrepreseuitations  of  us.     The  virtues  of  ten* 
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demess^  compassion^  and  humanity^  are  those  by 
which  men  are  distinguished  from  brutes^  as  much 
as  by  reason  itself;  and  it  would  be  the  greatest 
reproach  to  a  nation^  to  distinguish  itself  from  all 
others  by  any  defect  in  these  particular  virtues.  For 
which  reasons^  I  hope  that  my  dear  countrymen 
will  no  longer  expose  themselves  by  an  efinsion  of 
bloody  whether  it  be  of  theatrical  heroes^  cocks^ 
or  any  other  innocent  animals^  which  we  are  not 
obliged  to  slaughter  for  our  safety^  ccmvenience,  or 
nourishment.  Where  any  of  these  ends  are  not 
served  in  the  destruction  of  a  living  creature^  I 
cannot  but  pronounce  it  a  great  piece  of  cruelty^  if 
not  a  kind  of  murder. 
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Qubd  n  in  hoc  erro,  quid  animos  hondman  tmmortala  este  ere- 
danit  HberUer  erro;  nee  mi/ii  hunc  errorem,  qua  deUctw, 
dum  vwot  extorqueri  volo:  sin  mortuta,  ut  qtkdam  minuti 
philosopki  censentf  nihil  serUiam;  non  vereor^  ne  hunc  errorem 
meum  mortui  jtliUAHoptd  irridearU.  ciczkOi  dz  sinbct.  cap. 
ult  Ed.  Veii>urgii.  Vol  x.  p.  S758. 

**  But  if  I  err  in  believing  that  the  souls  of  men  are  immortal, 
I  willingly  err ;  nor  while  I  live  would  I  wish  to  have  this 
delightful  error  extorted  from  me ;  and  if  after  death  I  shall 
feel  nothing,  as  some  minute  philosophers  think,  I  am  not 
afraid  lest  dead  phUMopfun  should  laugh  at  me  for  the  error/* 

SHEEB-LANX,  FKBRUART  17. 

Several  letters,  which  I  have  lately  received,  give 
me  information,  that  some  well-dispoa^  perGons 
have  taken  offence  at  my  using  the  word  Free- 
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thinker  as  a  term  of  reproedi.  To  tet,  thei^fbre^ 
thi8  matter  in  a  clear  light>  I  must  declare^  that  no 
one  can  have  a  greater  veneration  than  myself  for  the 
FTee-thinkers  of  antiquity;  who  acted  the  same  part 
in  those  times^  as  the  great  men  of  the  Reformation 
did  in  several  nations  of  Europe^  by  exerting  them* 
selves  i^inst  the  idolatry  and  superstition  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  It  was  by  this  noble 
impulse  that  Socrates  and  his  disciples^  as  well  as 
all  the  philosophers  of  note  in  Greece^  and  Cicero^ 
Seneca^  with  all  the  learned  men  of  Rome,  endea- 
voured to  enlighten  their  contemporaries  amidst  the 
darkness  and  ignorance  in  which  the  world  waa  then 
sunk  and  buried. 

The  great  points,  which  these  Free-thinkers  en- 
deavouied  to  establish  and  inculcate  into  the  minds 
of  men,  were  the  formation  of  the  universe,  the 
superintendency  of  Providence,  the  perfecti<m  of  the 
Bivine  Nature,  the  immortality  of  tne  soul,  and  the 
^tiire  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  They  all 
comj^ed  with  the  religion  of  their  country,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  such  particulars  as  did  not  contradict 
and  pervert  these  great  and  fundamental  doctrines 
of  mankind.  On  the  contrary,  the  persons  who  now 
8^  np  for  Free-thinkers,  are  such  as  endeavour,  by 
a  little  trash  of  words  and  sophistry,  to  weaken  and 
destroy  those  very  principles,  for  the  vindication  of 
which,  freedom  of  thought  at  first  became  laudable 
and  heroic.  These  apostates  from  reason  and  good 
seaae  can  look  at  the  glorious  frame  of  nature,  with- 
out paying  an  adQrati<m  to  Him  that  raised  it ;  can 
consid^  the  great  revolutions  in  the  universe,  with- 
out lifting  up  their  minds  to  that  superior  Power 
wliich  hath  the  direction  of  it ;  can  presume  to  cen- 
sure the  Deity  in  his  ways  towards  men ;  can  level 
mankind  with  the  beasts  that  peridb;  can  extin- 
guish JBa  their  own  misds  all  the  pleasing  hopes  of  a 
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future  state^  and  lull  themselves  into  a  stupid  secu- 
rity against  the  terrors  of  it.     If  one  were  to  take 
the  word  priestcraft  out  of  the  mouths  of  these  shal- 
low monsters^   they  would  be  immediately  struck 
dumb.    It  is  by  the  help  of  this  single  term  that  they 
endeavour  to  disappoint  the  good  works  of  the  most 
learned  and  venerable  order  of  men^  and  harden  the 
hearts  of  the  ignorant  against  the  very  light  of  na- 
ture^ and  the  common  received  notions  of  mankind. 
We  ought  not  to  treat   such  miscreants  as  these 
upon  the  foot  of  fair  disputants ;  but  to  pour  out 
contempt  upon  them^  and  speak  of  them  with  scorn 
and  inramy^  as  the  pests  of  society^  the  revilers  of 
human  nature^  and  the  blasphemers   of  a   Being 
whom  a  good  man  would  rather  die  than  hear  dis- 
honoured.     Cicero,   after  having  mentioned    the 
great  heroes  of  knowledge  that  recommended  this 
divine  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  eaiX\s 
those  small  pretenders   to  wisdom,    who   dedared 
against  it,  certain  mirmte  phUos&phers,  using  a  di- 
minutive even  of  the  word  little,   to   express    the 
despicable  opinion  he  had  of  them.     The  contempt 
he  throws  upon  them  in  another  passage,    is    yet 
more    remarkable;    where,     to    show    the    mean 
thoughts  he  entertains  of.  them,    he  declares  '  he 
would  rather  be  in  the  wrong  with  Plato,  than   in 
the  right  with  such  company.'      There  is  indeed  no* 
thing  in  the  world  so  ridiculous  as  one  of  these  grave 
philosophical  Free-thinkers,  that  hath  neither  pas* 
sions  nor  appetites  to  gratify,   no  heats  of  blood, 
nor  vigour  of  constitution,  that  can  turn  his  systems 
of  infidelity  to  his  advantage,  or  raise  pleasures  out 
of  them  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  belief  of  an 
hereafter.     One  that  has  neither   wit,    gallantry, 
mirth,  nor  youth,  to  indulge  by  these  notions,  but 
only  a  poor,  joyless,  uncomfortable  vanity  of  dis* 
tii%uislung  himself  from  the  rest  of  mankindji   is 
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lather  to  be  r^arded  as  a  mischieyoas  lunatic^  than 
a  mistaken  philosopher.  A  chaste  infidel^  a  specu- 
Jative  libertine^  is  an  animal  that  I  should  not  be- 
heve  to  be  in  nature^  did  I  not  sometimes  meet  with 
this  species  of  men^  that  plead  for  the  indulgence 
of  theur  passions  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  studious 
lifie^  and  talk  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul  over 
a  dish  of  coffee. 

I  would  £un  ask  a  minute  philosopher^  what  good 
he  proposes  to  mankind  by  the  publishing  of  his 
doctrines  ?     Will  they  make  a  man  a  better  citizen, 
or  father  of  a  family ;  a  more  endearing  husband, 
friend,  or  son  ?     Will  they  enlai^e  his  public  or  pri- 
vate virtues,  or  correct  any  of  his  frailties  or  vices  ? 
What  is   there  either  joyful  or  glorious  in  such 
opiniiHis?    do  they  either   refresh  or  enlarge  our 
thoughts?  do  they  contribute  to  the  happiness,  or 
laise  the  dignity  of  human  nature?     The  only  good, 
that  I  have  ever  heard  pretended  to,  is,  that  they 
banish  ternirs,  and  set  the  mind  at  ease.  But  whose 
terrors  do  they  banish  ?     It  is  certain,  if  there  were 
any  strength  in  their  arguments,  they  would  give 
great  disturbance  to  minds  that  are  influenced  by 
virtue,  honour,  and  morality,  and  take  from  us  the 
only  comforts  and  supports  of  affliction,  sickness, 
ana  old  age.     The  minds,  therefore,  whidi  they  set 
at  ease,  are  only  those  of  impenitent  criminals  and 
malefactors,  and  which,  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
should  be  in  perpetual  terror  and  alarm. 

I  must  confessf  nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  a 
free-thinker,  in  proportion  as  the  insolence  of  scep- 
tidsm  is  abated  m  him  by  years  and  knowledge,  or 
humbled  and  beaten  down  by  sorrow  or  sickness,  to 
reconcile  himself  to  the  general  conceptions  of  rea- 
sonable creatures;  so  that  we  frequently  see  the 
ritatcs  turning  from  their  revolt  toward  the  end 
their  lives^  and  employing  the  refuse^  of  their 

VOI*.  Ill,  p 
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parts  in  promoting  those  truths  which  thejr  had  be- 
fore endeavoured  to  inralidate. 

The  history  of  a  gentleman  in  France  is  yery  well 
known^  who  was  so  zealous  a  promoter  of  infiaeBtj^ 
that  he  had  got  together  a  select  company  of  m* 
ciples^  and  travelled  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdooi  to 
make  converts.  In  the  midst  of  his  fimtastical  sao« 
cess  he  fell  sick^  and  was  reclaimed  to  such  a  sense 
of  his  condition^  that  after  he  had  passed  some  time 
in  great  agonies  and  horrors  of  mind^  he  begged 
those  who  had  the  care  of  burying  him,  to  dress  his 
body  in  the  habit  of  a  capuchin^  that  die  devil  miirht 
notU  away  with  itj  Ld.  to  do  fanher  j^ 
upon  himself,  desired  them  to  tie  an  halter  aboat 
his  neck,  as  a  mark  of  that  ignominious  pundshment, 
which,  in  his  own  thoughts,  he  had  so  justly  de- 
served. 

I  would  not  have  persecution  so  hr  disgraced^  as 
to  wish  these  vermin  might  be  animadverted  on  fay 
any  legal  penalties;  though  I  think  it  would  be 
highly  reasonable,  iJbat  those  few  of  them  who  die 
in  the  professions  of  thenr  infidelity,  dionld  hBTe 
such  totens  of  infamy  fixed  upon  thcan^  as  might 
distingui^  those  bodies  which  are  given  up  by  ike 
owners  to  oblivion  and  putrefaction,  fiom  tkae 
which  rest  in  hope,  and  shall  rise  in  glory.  But  at 
the  same  time  that  I  am  against  doing  them  the  ho* 
nour  of  the  notice  of  our  kws,  which  ought  not  to 
suppose  there  are  such  criminals  in  h&ng,  1  have 
often  wondered,  how  thm-  can  be  tolerated  bt  ftny 
mixed  conversations,  while  they  are  venting  these 
absurd  opinions ;  and  should  thmk,  that  i^  on  any 
such  occasion,  half  a  dozen  of  the  moat  roirazl 
Christians  in  the  company  would  lead  one  of  ikeee 
gentlemen  to  a  pump,  or  convey  him  into  m  Uanket, 
they  would  do  very  good  service  botii  to  church  and 
state.    I  do  not  know  how  the  kws  stand  ia  this 
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parboil  ''^'■t.Ba. 

"«  iiv    «,  '^'«"*er  of  =  w^       '    '"'*  "^n  the 


"  "w^  '  "'«>«  imLr^'  ^"»«la  whole  air 
■**  S"  >■«  tT—  '°:  ■;•  '»■  >-l  who  it 

"  tli.^^  '■no,  .  Vl"*"  to  ta„  „„,„  j 

r""*]?^      saj,  ,K   "■»■»»' kmo-"'     'Amu. 

•«™*  «»  C?'  ■"  ■«'  '■'e'"'  «!»«  th.  M.jor 

.S;"*^.  th,  J I   "t.     Upon  their  coming  iito 

Placo  ■  '^"'"^  aavised  hU  antagonist  to 

"itn  _4>if«li   one    Tmn*  mialit  Annn 


,    -ioip  advised  his  antagonist  to 
'"to  wiiich  one  pass  might  ime 
p2 
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him ;  but^  finding  him  grow  upon  him  to  a  d^ree 
of  scurrility^  as  believing  the  advice  proceeded  from 
fear ;  ^  Sirrah^'  says  he^  ^  if  a  thimderbolt  does 
not  strike  thee  dead  before  1  come  at  thee^  I  shall 
not  fail  to  chastise  thee  for  thy  profaneness  to  thy 
Maker^  and  thy  sauciness  to  ms  servant.'  Upon 
this  he  drew  his  sword^  and  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  ^  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon!' 
which  so  terrified  his  antagonist,  that  he  was  im- 
mediately disarmed,  and  thrown  upon  his  knees. 
In  this  posture  he  be^ed  his  life;  but  the  Major 
■refused  to  grant  it,  before  he  had  asked  pardon  for 
his  offence  in  a  short  extemporary  prayer,  which  the 
old  gentleman  dictated  to  him  upon  the  spot,  and 
which  his  proselyte  repeated  after  him  in  the  pre« 
«ence  of  the  whole  ordinary,  that  were  now  gathered 
about  him  in  the  garden. 
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Deprendi  miserum  est :  Fabio  vd  jvuUce  vincanu 

HOK.  SAT.  L  2.  veXf  ult^ 

To  be  surprisM,  is,  sure  a  wretched  tale. 

And  for  the  truth  to  Fabius  I  appeaL  f&anox^ 

white's  chocolate-house,  feb&uabt  18. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  TOM  VARNISH. 

•Because  1  have  a  professed  aversion  to  long  be- 
ginnings of  stories,  I  will  go  into  this  at  once^  by- 
telling  you,  that  there  dwells  near  the  Royal  Cx<-> 
ichange  as  happy  a  couple  as  ever  entered  ii^to  we(l» 
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lock.  These  live  in  that  mutual  oonfidenee  of  eadi 
fither,  which  renderB  the  satisfactions  of  maniage 
even  greater  than  those  of  friendship^  and  makes 
wife  and  husband  the  dearest  appellations  of  human 
life.  Mr.  Balance  is  a  merchant  of  good  conaidera^ 
tion,  and  understands  the  woiid^  not  from  specula- 
isaa,  but  practice.  Has  wife  is  the  daughter  of  an 
haaest  honse^  ever  bred  in  a  £uaily  way;  and  has^ 
fimi  a  natural  good  understanding,  and  great  inno- 
cence, a  freedom  which  men  of  sense  know  to  be  the 
certam  sign  of  virtue,  and  Hwds  take  to  be  an  en- 
omiagement  to  vice. 

Tom  Varnish,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  Middle- 
Temple,  by  the  bounty  of  a  good  father,  who  was 
so  oUiging  as  to  die,  and  leave  him,  in  his  twenty- 
iourth  year,  besides  a  good  estate,  a  large  sum 
"whiek  lay  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Balance,  had  by  this 
foeani  an  intimacy  at  his  house ;  and  being  one  of 
those  ksrd  students  who  read  plavs  for  improve- 
ment in  the  law,  took  his  rules  of  me  from  thence. 
Upon  mature  deliberation,  he  conceived  it  very 
proper,  that  he,  as  a  man  of  wit  and  pieasure  of  thie 
town,  should  have  an  intrigue  with  hu  merchant 9 
vsfe.  He  no  sooner  thought  of  this  advent)ire,  but 
be  began  it  by  an  amorous  epistle  to  the  lady,  and  a 
fiiithful  promise  to  wait  upon  her  at  a  certain  hour 
the  next  evening,  when  he  knew  her  husband  was  to 
be  absent.  ' 

Hie  letter  was  no  socmer  received,  but  it  was 
commimicsted  to  tiie  husband,  and  produced  no 
other  effect  in  him,  than  that  he  joined  with  his 
ynit  to  raise  all  the  mirth  tfa<^  could  out  of  this  fJEin- 
tastical piece  of  gallantry.  Tney  were  so  little  con- 
cerned at  tills  dangefrous  jaaaa  of  mode,  that  they 
plotted  ways  to  perpiex  him  without  burting  him. 
Varnish  comes  exactly  at  his  hour;  and  the  lady's 
ve&*acted  oonfiuuon  nt  ius  entrance  ^gave  ban  fs^ 

p3 
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portnnity  to  repeat  some  couplets^  very  fit  for  the 
i  occasion^  with  very  much  grace  and  spuit.  His 
theatrical  manner  of  making  love  was  interrupted  by 
an  alarm  of  the  husband's  coming;  and  the  wife>  in 
a  personated  terror^  beseeching  him^  '  if  he  had  any 

•  value  for  the  honour  of  a  woman  that  loved  him^  he 
would  jump  out  of  the  window.'  He  did  so^  and 
fell  upon  feather-beds  placed  on  purpose  to  receive 
him. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  great  the  joy  of  an 
amorous  man  is^  when  he  has  suffered  for  his  mis- 
tress^ and  is  never  the  worse  for  it.     Varnish,  the 

•  next  day  writ  a  most  elegant  billet,  wherein  he  said 
all  that  imagination  could  form  upon  the  occasion. 
He  violently  protested,  ^  going  out  of  the  window 
was  no  way  terrible,  but  as  it  was  going  from  her  ;' 
with  several  other  kind  expressions,  which  procured 
him  a  second  assignation.  Upon  his  second  visit,  he 
was  conveyed  by  a  faithful  maid  into  her  bed-cham- 
ber, and  left  there  to  expect  the  arrival  of  her  mis- 
tress. But  the  wench,  according  to  her  instructions^ 
ran  in  again  to  him,  and  locked  the  door  after  her 
to  keep  out  h^  master.  She  had  just  time  enough 
to  convey  the  lover  into  a  chest  before  she  admitted 
the  husl^d  and  his  wife  into  the  room. 

You  may  be  sure  that  trunk  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  opened ;  but  upon  her  husband's  ordering 
it,  she  assured  him,  '  she  had  taken  all  the  care 
imaginable  in  packing  up  the  things  with  her  own 
hand,  and  he  might  send  the  trunk  aboard  as  soon 
as  he  thought  fit.'  The  easy  husband  believed  his 
wife,  and  the  good  couple  went  to  bed ;  Varnish 
•having  the  happiness  to  pass  the  night  in  his 
mistress's  bed-chamber  without  molestation.  The 
morning  arose,  but  our  lover  was  not  well  situated 
to  observe  her  blushes ;  so  that  all  we  know  of  his 
•sentiments  on  this  occasion  is,  that  he  heard  Balance 
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fisk  fw  the  key^  and  say^  '  he  would  himself  go 
^th  this  chesty  and  have  it  opened  before  the  cap- 
taui  of  the  ship^  for  the  greater  safety  of  so  valuable 
akding/ 

The  goods  were  hoisted  away ;  and  Mr.  Balance, 
marchi^  by  his  chest  with  great  care  and  diligence^ 
omitted  nothing  that  might  give  his  passenger  per- 
plexity. But,  to  consummate  all,  he  delivered  the 
chesty  with  strict  charge,  in  case  they  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  taken,  to  throw  it  overboard,  for  there 
i^ere  letters  in  it,  the  matter  of  which  might  be  of 
great  service  to  the  enemy." 

N.  B.  It  is  not  thought  adviseable  to  proceed  fur" 
ther  in  this  account :  Mr.  Varnish  bemg  just  re- 
turned from  his  travels,  and  willing  to  conceal  the 
occasion  of  his  iixst  applying  himself  to  the  lan- 
guages. 

ST.  JAM£8*S   COFFEE-HOUSE,    FEBRUABT  20. 

This  day  came  in  a  mail  from  Holland,  with  a 

confirmation  of  our  late  advices,  that  a  treaty  of 

peace  would  very  suddenly  be  set  on  foot,  and  that 

yadits  were  appointed  by  the  States  to  convey  the 

loinisters  of  France  from  Mordyke  to  Gertruyden- 

borgh,  which  is  appointed  for  the  place  wherein 

this  important  negociation  is  to  be  transacted.   It  is 

^aid,  tms  affair  has  been  in  agitation  ever  since  the 

dose  of  the  last  campaign ;  Mons.  Pettecum  having 

been  appointed  to  receive,  from  time  to  time,  the 

overtures  of  the  enemy.     During  the  whole  winter, 

the  ministers  of  France  have  used  their  utmost  skill 

in  forming  such  answers  as  might  amuse  the  Allies, 

in  hopes  of  a  favourable  event,  either  in  the  North, 

or  some  other  part  of  £urope,  which  might  affect 

some  part  of  the  alliance  too  nearly  to  leave  it  in  a 

capacity  of  adhering  firmly  to  the  interest  of  the 

vhole.  .in  all  this  transaction,  the  French  king's 
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own  name  his  been  as  little  made  use  of  as  po8« 
sibk  :  but  the  season  of  the  year  advancing  too  hst 
to  admit  of  much  longer  delays  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  France^  Mons.  Tor^^  in  the  name  of  the 
king^  set  a  letter  to  Mons.  Fettecum^  wherein  he 
says^  ^  That  the  king  is  willing  all  the  preliminary 
artides  shall  rest  as  they  are  doing  the  treaty  for 
the  37th,' 

SHKEK-LAVlf    FX]»I7A&T  SO. 

I  hove  been  earnestly  solicited  for  a  further  term 
for  wearing  the  Jlardingal,  by  several  of  the  Bedr  sesL, 
but  more  especially  by  the  following  petitioners. 

'  The  humble  petition  of  Deborah  Habk,  Saras 
Threadpaper,  and  RacheIi  Thimble,  flpiH-' 

sters,  and  single  women,  commonly  called  wait*' 
ing-maids,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  sister- 
hood, 

'  Showeth, 

*  That  your  worship  has  bem  pleased  to  order 
and  oommand,  that  no  person  «r  persons  ^all  pre- 
sume to  wear  quilted  petticoats  on  forfeiture  of  the 
said  petticoats,  or  penalty  of  wearing  ruffs,  afiber 
the  seventeeth  instant  now  expired. 

'  That  your  petitioners  have,  time  out  of  uoBd, 
been  entitled  to  wear  their  ladies'  clothes,  or  to  seli 
the  same. 

'  That  the  sale  of  the  said  clothes  is  siHiiled  hj 
yona*  worship's  said  prohibition. 

'  Your  petitioners  therefore  most  humbly  pray, 
that  your  worship  will  please  to  ailow,  that  all  .gen- 
tlewomen's gentlewoimm  may  be  aHowied  tm  w«ar  the 
said  dress,  or  to  (repadr  the  loss  of  such  a  peiif  uittte 
■a  suoh  Hianner  as  your  wonAiip  shsll  think  m. 

*  And  your  petitioner^'  i&c 
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I  do  allow  the  allegations  of  this  petition  to  be 
jnstj  and  forbid  all  persons,  but  the  petitioners,  or 
those  who  shall  purchase  from  them,  to  wear  the 
said  garment  after  the  date  hereof. 
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Tercentum  tonat  ore  Deos,  Erebumqtte,  Chaosque, 
Tergemxnamqiia  HeaUen-^ 

TiRG.  MS,  iv.  510, 

He  thrice  invoices  th*  infernal  powers  profound 

Of  £rd[)us  and  Chaos;  thrice  he  calls 

On  Hecate*s  triple  form—  b.  wywni^ 

SHJEEE-LAKK,    FZBBUAKT  $2. 

Dick  Reptile  and  I  sat  this  evening  later  than  the 
rest  of  the  club ;  and  as  some  men  are  better  com- 
panj  when  cmly  with  one  friend,  others  when  there 
18  a  larger  number,  I  fouiid  Dick  to  be  of  the  for-> 
mer  kind.  He  was  bewailing  to  me,  in  very  just 
terms,  the  offences  which  he  frequently  met  with 
in  the  abuse  of  speech ;  some  use  ten  times  more 
words  than  they  need ;  some  put  in  words  quite 
foreign  to  their  purpose ;  and  others  adorn  their  dis- 
courses with  oaths  and  blasphemies,  by  way  of 
tropes  and  figures.  What  my  good  friend  started 
dwelt  upon  me  after  I  came  home  this  evening,  and 
led  me  into  an  inquiry  with  myself.  Whence  should 
^rise  sijph  strange  excrescences  iikdiscourse  ?  >yher^'» 
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as  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  reasonable  brings,  that 
the  sooner  a  man  speaks  his  mind,  the  more  con- 
plaisant  he  is  to  the  man  with  whom  he  talks :  but, 
upon  mature  deliberation,  I  am  come  to  this  re- 
solution, that  for  one  man  who  speaks  to  be  under- 
stood, there  are  ten  who  talk  only  to  be  admired. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  little  independent  syl- 
lables called  expletives,   which  they  brought  into 
their  discourses  both  in  verse  and  prose,  for  no  oUier 
purpose  but  for  the  better  grace  and  sound  of  then: 
sentences  and  periods.     I  know  no  example  but 
this,  which  can  authorise  the  use  of  more  words 
than  are  necessary.     But  whether  it  be  from  this 
freedom  taken  by  that  wise  nation,  or  however  it 
arises,  Dick  Reptile  hit  upon  a  very  just  and  com- 
mon cause  of  o^nce  in  the  generality  of  peojAe  of 
all  orders.     We  have  one  here  in  our  lane,   who 
speaks  nothing  without  quoting  an  authority ;  for  it 
is  always  with  him,   so  and  so,    'as  the  man  said. 
He  asked  me  this  morning,   how  I  did,    *  as  the 
man  said?'   and  hoped  I  would  come  now  and  then 
to  see  him,    '  as  the  man  said.'      I  am  acquainted 
with   another,    who  never  delivers  himself  upon 
anv  subiect,   but  he  cries.     '  he  onlv  speaks  his 

as  for 

on 


persons  who  add  ^e- 

gances  and  superfluities  to  the  discourses,  those 
who  deserve  the  foremost  rank  are  the  swearers; 
and  the  lump  of  these  may,  I  think,  be  very  aptly 
divided  into  the  common  distinction  of  High  and 
Low-  Dulness  and  barrenness  of  thought  is  the 
original  of  it  in  both  these  sects,  and  they  diiFer  only 
in  constitution :  the  Low  is  generally  a  phlegmatic, 
and  the  High  a  choleric  coxcomb.  The  man  of 
phlegm  is  sensible  of  the  emptiness  of  his  discourse, 
and  will  teU  you,-  that  *  I'fackins,'   such  a  thing 
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is  true  ;  or  if  yon  warm  him  a  little,  he  may  run 
into  passion^  and  cry,  *  Odsbodikins,  you  do  not 
say  right.'  But  the  High  affects  a  sublimi^  in  dul- 
sesB,  and  invokes  '  hell  and  damnation '  at  the  break- 
ing of  a  glass,  or  the  slowness  of  a  drawer. 

I  was  the  other  day  trudging  along  Fleet-street 
on  loot,  and  an  old  anny-firiend  came  up  with  me. 
We  were  both  going  towards  Wesminster;  and, 
finding  the  streets  were  so  crowded  that  we  could 
not  keep  together,  we  resolved  to  club  for  a  coach. 
This  gentleman  I  knew  to  be  the  first  of  the  order 
of  the  choleric.  I  must  confess,  were  there  no 
crime  in  it,  nothing  could  be  more  diverting  than 
the  impertinence  of  the  High  juror:  for  whether 
there  is  remedy  or  not  against  what  offends  him, 
still  he  is  to  wow  he  is  offended;  and  he  must, 
sure,  not  omit  to  be  magnificently  passionate,  by 
Ming  on  all  things  in  his  way.  We  were  stopped 
by  a  train  of  coadies  at  Temple-bar.  '  What  the 
deFiir  says  my  companion,    '  cannot  you  drive  on, 

coachman?    D ^n  you  all,  for  a  set  of  sons  of 

whores ;  you  will  stop  here  to  be  paid  by  the  hour ! 
Hiere  is  not  such  a  set  of  confounded  dogs  as  the 
coachmen^  unhanged!  But  these  rascally  cits 
'Ounds,  why  should  not  there  be  a  tax  to  make 
these  dogs  widen  their  gates?  Oh!  but  the  hell- 
hounds move  at  last.'  '  Ay,'  said  I,  ^  I  knew 
you  would  make  them  whip  on,  if  once  they  heard 

yoo.' '  No,'  says  he,  '  but  would  it  not  fret  a 

man  to  the  devil,  to  pay  for  being  carried  slower 
than  he  can  walk  ?  Look  ye !  there  is  for  ever  a  stop 
at  this  hole  by  St.  Clement's  churdb.     Blood,  you 

dog !   Hark'ye,    sirrah ! ^Why,   and  be  d — —d 

to  you,  do  not  you  drive  over  that  fellow?— Thun- 
der, furies,  and  damnation!  I  will  cut  your  ears 
off,  you  fdlow  before  there— Come  hithor,  you 
^  you,  and  Jet  me  wring  your  nedc  round  yow 
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shoulders.'  We  had  a  repetition  of  the  same  elo- 
quence at  the  Cockpit^  and  the  turning  into  Palace- 
yard. 

This  gave  me  a  perfect  image  of  the  insignificancy 
of  the  creatures  who  practise  this  enormity;  and 
made  me  conclude^  that  it  is  ever  want  of  sense 
makes  a  man  guilty  in  this  kind.  It  was  excellently 
well  said^  *  That  tnis  folly  had  no  temptation  to  ex- 
cuse it^  no  man  being  bom  of  a  swearing  con- 
stitution.' In  a  word^  a  few  rumbling  words  and 
consonants  clapped  together  without  any  sense,  will 
make  an  accomplished  swearer.  And  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  long  upon  this  blustering  impertinence,  which 
is  already  banished  out  of  the  society  of  well-bred 
men,  and  can  be  useful  only  to  bullies  and  ill  tragic 
writers,  who  would  have  sound  and  noise  pass  for 
courage  and  sense. 


ST.  JAMXS'S  COFFEX-HOrSE,    FEBKITART  22. 

There  arrived  a  messenger  last  night  from  Har- 
wich, who  left  that  place  just  as  the  duke  of  Marl«- 
borough  was  going  on  board.  The  character  of 
this  important  general  going  out  by  the  command  of 
his  queen,  and  at  the  request  of  his  country,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  that  noble  figure  which  Shakspeare 
gives  Harry  the  Fifth  upon  his  expedition  against 
France.  The  poet  wishes  for  abilities  to  represent 
so  great  an  hero : 

Oh  for  a  Muse  pf  fire ! 

Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself 

Assume  the  port  of  Mars,  and  at  his  heels, 

Leash*d  in,  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fir^ 

Crouch  for  employments. 

A  conqueror  drawn  like  the  god  of  battle,  with 
4rach  a  lureadful  leash  of  hell-hounds  at  his  com* 
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mand,  makes  a  picture  of  as  much. majesty  and  ter- 
Tor,  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  poet. 

Shakspeare  understood  the  force  of  this  particular 
allegory  so  well^  that  he  had  it  in  his  thoughts  in 
anodier  passage^  which  is  altogether  as  daring  and 
saUime  as  the  former.  What  I  mean  is  in  the  tra-* 
gedy  of  Julius  Cssar^  where  Antony^  after  having 
fi)i«t<dd  the  bloodshed  and  destruction  that  should 
be  brought  upon  the  earth  by  the  death  of  that  great 
man,  to  fill  up  the  horror  of  his  description,  adds  the 
following  verses : 

And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  fe^'enge, 
With  Ate  by  las  side,  come  hot  firom  Hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voic^ 
Ciy  havock  ;  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

I  do  not  question  but  these  quotations  will  call 
to  mind,  in  my  readers  of  learning  and  taste,  that 
imaginary  person  described  by  Virgil  with  the  same 
sphit  He  mentions  it  upon  the  occasion  of  a  peace 
which  was  restored  to  the  Koman  empire;  and  which 
we  may  now  hope  for  from,  the  departure  of  that 
great  man,  who  has  given  occasion  to  these  reflec- 
tions. The  temple  of  Janus,  says  he,  shall  be  shut, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  military  Fury  shall  sit  upon 
a  pile  of  broken  arms,  loaded  with  an  hunted 
duuns,  bellowing  with  madness,  and  grinding  his 
teeth  in  blood. 

ClawdentvT  beHtporUe,  Furor  impka  mius 
Sava  $edens  super  armOf  et  centum,  vinctus  ahenis 
Post  tergum  nodis,  Jremet  horridus  ore  cruento, 

viRG.  MS,  i.  298. 

Japus  himsdf  before  his  fane  shall  wait, 
And  keep  the  dreadful  issues  of  his  gate, 
With  bolts  and  iron  bars.    Within  remains 
Imprison'd  Fury  bound  in  brazen  chains  ^ 
High  on  a  trophy  rais'd  of  useless  arms, 
He  sits,  and  threats  the  world  with  vain  alarms^ 

DRTBEV.  ' 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  tickets  which  were  delivered  out  for  the  be- 
nefit of  Signiw  Nicolini  Grimaldi  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  instant^  will  be  taken  on  Thursday  the  second 
of  March^  his  benefit  being  deferred  till  that  day. 

N.  B.  In  all  operas  for  the  future^  where  it  thun* 
ders  and  lightens  in  prop^  time  and  in  tune^  the 
matter  of  &e  said  ligntmng*is  to  be  of  the  finest 
resin ;  and  for  the  sake  of  harmony^  the  same  which 
is  used  to  the  best  Cremona  fiddles. 

Note  also^  that  the  true  perfumed  l^htnlng  is 
only  prepared  and  sold  by  Mr.  Charles  LiUie^  at  the 
comer  of  Beaufort-builduigs. 

The  lady  who  has  chosen  Mr.  Bickerstaff  for  her 
Valentine,  and  is  at  a  loss  what  to  present  him  with, 
is  desired  to  make  him,  with  her  own  hands,  a  warm 
night-cap. 
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Secretosque  piotf  his  daniemjura  Catonem, 

viEO.  MV.  viii.  670. 

Apart  from  theses  the  happy  souls  he  draws, 
And  Cato*s  pious  ghost  dispensing  laws. 

DKTDXX. 
SHXCR-LAl^  rCBHUAKT  24. 

It  is  an  argument  of  a  dear  and  worthy  i^irit  in  a 
man  to  be  able  to  diseng^ige  himself  from  the  opi* 
n^ons^f  others,  so  far  as  not  to  let  the  deference 
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due  to  the  sense  of  mankind  ensnare  him  to  act 
against  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason.  But  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  world  are  so  far  from  walking  by  any 
nich  maxim,  that  it  is  almost  a  standing  rule  to  do 
as  others  do,  of  be  ridiculous.  I  hare  heard  my  old 
friend  Mr.  Hart  speak  it  as  an  observation  among 
the  players,  '  that  it  is  impossible  to  act  with  grace, 
except  the  actor  has  forgot  that  he  is  before  an  au- 
dience.' Till  he  is  arrived  at  that,  his  motion,  his 
air^  his  every  step  and  gesture,  has  something  in 
them  which  discovers  he  is  under  a  restraint,  for 
fear  of  being  ill  received ;  or  if  he  considers  himself 
8ft  in  the  presence  of  those  who  approve  his  be- 
haviour, you  see  an  affectation  of  that  pleasure  run 
through  his  whole  carriage.  It  is  as  common  in 
life,  as  upon  the  stage,  to  behold  a  man  in  the  most 
indifferent  action  betray  a  sense  he  has  of  doing 
what  he  is  about  gracefully.  8ome  have  such  an 
immoderate  relish  for  applause,  that  they  expect  it 
for  things,  which  in  tnemselves  are  so  frivolous, 
that  it  is  impossible,  without  this  affectation,  to 
make  them  appear  worthy  either  of  blame  or  praise. 
There  is  Wul  Glare,  so  passionately  intent  upon 
being  admired,  that  when  you  see  him  in  public 
phm,  every  muscle  of  his  face  discovers  his 
thoughts  are  fixed  upon  the  consideration  of  what 
figore  he  makes.  He  will  often  fall  into  a  musing 
posture,  to  attract  observation;  and  is  then  ob- 
truding himself  upon  the  company,  when  he  pre- 
tends to  be  withdrawn  from  it.  Such  little  arts  are 
the  certain  and  infallible  tokens  of  a  superficial 
mind,  as  the  avoiding  observation  is  the  sign  of  a 
great  and  sublime  one.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
difficult  for  a  man  to  judge  even  of  his  own  actions, 
without  forming  to  himself  an  idea  of  what  he 
should  act,  were  it  in  his  power  to  execute  all 
lus  desires  virithout  the  observation  ci  the  rest  of  the 

q2 
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^orld.    There  is  an  allegorical  fable  in  Plato,  which 
£eems  to  admonish  us,  that  we  are  very  little  ac- 
<][uainted  with  ourselves,  while  we  know  our  actions 
are  to  pass  the  censures  of  others ;  but,  had  we  the 
power  to  accomplish  all  our  wishes  unobserved,  we 
-should  then  easily  inform  ourselves  how  far  we  are 
possessed  of  real  and  intrinsic  virtue.     The  &ble  I 
was  going  to  mention  is  that  of  Gyges,  who  is  said 
to  have  had  an  enchanted  ring,  which  had  in  it  a 
miraculous  quality,  making  him  who  wore  it  visible 
or  invisible,  as  he  turned  it  to  or  from  his  body. 
The  use  Gyges  made  g£  his  occasional  invisibility 
was,  by  the  advantage  of  it,  to  violate  a  queeo^  and 
murder  a  king.     Tully  takes  notice  of  this  allegory, 
and  says  very  handsomely,  '  that  a  man  of  hcmour 
who  had  such  a  ring  would  act  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  would  do  without  it.'     It  is  indeed  no 
small  pitch  of  virtue,  under  the  temptation  of  im- 
punity, and  the  hopes  of  accomplishing  all  a  man 
desires,  nolL  to  transgress  the  rules  of  justice  and 
virtue ;  but  this  is  rather  not  being  an  ill  man,  than 
being  positively  a  good  one ;  and  it  seems  wonderful, 
lliat  so  great  a  sold  as  that  of  Tully  should  not  form 
to  himself  a  thousand  worthy  actions,  which  a  vir^ 
tuous  mind  would  be  prompted  to  by  the  poss(^on 
of  such  a  secret.     There  are  certaiiuy  some  part  of 
mankind  who  are  guardian  beings  to  the  other.  Sal- 
lust  could  say  of  Cato,  '  That  he  had  rather  be, 
±han  appear  good ;'  but,  indeed,  this  eulogi urn  rose 
no  higher  than,  as  I  just  now  hinted,  to  an  inofFeji- 
siveness,  rather  than  an  active  virtue.     Had  it  oc- 
l^urred  to  the  noble  orator  to  represent,  in  his  lan- 
gjiag^  the  glorious  pleasures  of  a  man  secretly  em-i- 
ployed    in   beneficence   and   generosity,    it  would 
cert^nly  have  made  a  more  charming  page  than  any 
he  has  now  left  behind  him.    How  might  a  man,  fur- 
iU9hed  with  Gyges's  secret,  employ  it  in  bringing 
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together  distant  friends ;  laying  snares  for  creating 
good- will  in  the  room  of  groundless  hatred;  in 
removing  the  pangs  of  an  unjust  jealousy^  the  shy- 
ness of  an  imperfect  reconciliation,  and  the  tremor 
of  an  awfiil  love !  Sudi  a  one  could  give  confidence 
to  hashful  merit,  and  confusion  to  over-bearing  im- 
pudence. 

Certain  it  is,  that  secret  kindnesses  done  to  man* 
kind  are  as  beautiful,  as  secret  injuries  are  de- 
testable. To  be  invisibly  good,  is  as  godlike,  as  to 
be  invisibly  ill,  diabolicsd.  As  degenerate  as  we 
are  apt  to  say  the  age  we  live  in  is,  there  are  still 
amongst  us  men  of  illustrious  minds,  who  enjoy  all 
the  pleasures  of  good  actions,  except  that  of  being 
commended  for  them.  There  happens,  among  others 
very  worthy  instances  of  a  public  spirit,  one,  which 
I  am  obliged  to  discov^,  because  I  know  not  other- 
wise how  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  benefiEu^or. 
A  citizen  of  Lond(»i  has  given  directions  to  Mr. 
Rayner,  the  writing-master  of  Paul's-school,  to 
educate  at  his  charge  ten  boys,  who  shall  be  nomi* 
nated  by  me,  in  writing  and  accompts,  till  they 
shall  be  fit  for  any  trade ;  i  desire  therefore,  such 
as  know  any  proper  objects  fbr  receiving  this  boun'- 
ty,  to  give  notice  thereof  to  Mr.  Morphew,  or  Mr. 
LiUie :  and  they  ^all,  if  properly  qualilied,  have 
instmctimis  accordingly. 

Actions  of  this  kind  have  in  them  something  so 
traoscendant,  that  it  is  an  injury  to  applaud  them, 
and  a  diminution  of  that  merit  which  consists  in 
shnnning  our  approbation.  We  shall  therefore  leave 
them  to  enjoy  thait  glorious  obscurity  ;  and  silently 
admire  their  virtue,  who  can*  contemn  the  most  de- 
licioas  of  humim  fiieasures,  that  of  receiving  due 
praise.  Such  celestial  dispositioHS  very  justly  8ft»« 
pend  the  discovery  of  their  benefactions,  till  thejr 
come  where  their  actions  cannot  be  misinterpreted, 

q3 
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and  receive  their  first  congratulations  in  the  com- 
pany of  angels. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas  Mr.  Bickerstaff^  by  a  letter  bearing 
date  this  twenty-fourth  of  February,  has  receivea 
information,  that  there  are  in  and  about  the  Koyal- 
Exchange  a  sort  of  persons  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Whetters,  who  drink  themselves  into  an 
intermediate  state  of  being  neither  drunk  nor  sober 
before  the  hours  of  Exchange,  or  business ;  and  in 
that  condition  buy  and  sell  stocks,  discount  notes, 
and  do  many  other  acts  of  well-disposed  citizens  : 
this  is  to  give  notice,  that  from  this  day  forward,  no 
Whetter  shall  be  able  to  give  or  indorse  any  note, 
or  execute  any  other  point  of  commerce,  after  the 
third  half-pint,  before  the  hour  of  one ;  and  who- 
ever shall  transact  any  matter  or  matters  with  a 
Whetter,  not  being  himself  of  that  order,  shall  be 
conducted  to  Moornelds  upon  the  first  application  of 
his  next  a-kin. 

N.  B.  No  tavern  near  the  'Change  shall  deliver 
wine  to  such  as  drink  at  the  bar  standing,  except 
the  same  shall  be  three  parts  of  the  best  cyder ;  and 
the  master  of  the  house  shall  produce  a  certificate 
of  the  same  from  Mr.  Tintorct,  or  some  other  cre*- 
dible  wine-painter. 

Whereas  the  model  of  the  intended  Bedlam  is  now 
•finished,  and  that  the  edifice  itself  will  be  very  sud- 
denly begun ;  it  is  desired,  that  aU^such  as  have  rela- 
tions  whom  they  would  recommend  tQ.our  care,  would 
•bring  in  their  proofs  with  all  speedy  none  being  to 
he  admitted,  of  course,  but  lovers,  who  are  put  into 
tin  immediate  regimen.  Young  politicians  also  are 
.received  without  fees  or  examination. 
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"^NUal  esif  quod  credere  de  $e 
Nonposaty  cum  laudcUur  J)us  asqua  potestas. 

juv.  SAT.  iv.  70« 

Nothiag  so  monstrous  can  be  said  or  feign'd. 

But  with  belief  and  joy  is  entertain'd. 

When  to  her  face  a  giddy  girl  is  prais'd, 

By  iil-judg*d  flattery  to  an  angel  rals'*d.  drtdex. 


SH££R-LAN£,    FEBRUARY  27. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  many  nights  I  have  sat  up 
for  some  months  last  past,  in  the  greatest  anxiety 
/or  the  good  of  my  neighbours  and  contemporaries, 
it  is  no  small  discouragement  to  me,  to  see  how  slow 
^  progress  I  make  in  the  reformation  of  the  world. 
Bat  indeed  I  must  do  my  female  readers  th^  justice 
to  own,  that   their  tender  hearts  are  much  more 
susceptible  of  good  impressions,  than  the  minds  of 
the  other  sex.  Business  and  ambition  take  up  men's 
thoughts  too  much  to  leave  room  for  philosophy : 
but  if  you  speak  to  women  in  a  style  and  manner 
proper  to  approach  them,  they  never  fail  to  improve 
by  your  counsel.    I  shall,  therefore,  for  the  future, 
turn  my  thoughts  more  particularly  to  their  service; 
and  study  the  best  methods  to  adorn  their  persona, 
aud  inform  their  minds  in  the  justest  methods  to 
make  them  what  nature  designed  them,  the  most 
Jbeauteous  objects  of  our  eyes,  and  the  most  agrees 
able  companions  of  our  lives.  But,  when  I  say  this^ 
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J  must  not  omit  at  the  same  time  to  look  into  their 
errors  and  mistakes^  that  being  the  readiest  way  to 
the  intended  end  of  adorning  and  instructing  them. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  very  inadver- 
tencies of  this  sex  are  owing  to  the  other ;  for  if  men 
were  not  flatterers,  women  could  not  fall  into  that 
general  cause  of  all  their  follies,  and  our  misfortunes, 
their  love  of  flattery.     Were  the  commendation  of 
these  agreeable  creatures  built  upon  its  proper  foun- 
dation, the  higher  we  raised  their  opinion  of  them- 
selves, the  greater  would  be  tEe  advantage  to  our 
sex ;  but  all  the  topic  of  prsdse  is  drawn  from  very 
senseless  and  extravagant  ideas  we  pretend  we  have 
of  their  beauty  and  perfection.  Thus,  when  a  young 
man  falls  in  love  with  a  young  woman,  from  that 
moment  she  is  no  more  Mrs,  Alice  such-a^ne,  born 
of  such  a  father,  and  educated  by  such  a  mother  ; 
but  from  the  first  minute  that  he  casts  his  eye  upon 
her  with  desire,  he  conceives  a  doubt  in  his  mmd, 
what  heavenly  power  gave  so  unexpected  a  blow  to 
a  heart  that  was  ever  before  untouched.     But  who 
can  resist  fate  and  -destiny,  which  are  lodged  in  Mrs, 
Alice^s  eyes  ?  after  which  he  desires  orders  aooord- 
ingly,  whether  he  is  to  live  or  die ;  the  smile  or  frown 
of  his  goddess  is  die  only  thing  that  can  now  either 
save  or  destroy  him.     By  this  means,  the  well-ha- 
moured  girl,  that  would  have  romped  with  him  be- 
fore she  had  received  this  declaration,  assumes  a 
state  suitable  to  the  majesty  he  has  given  her,  and 
treats  him  as  the  vassal  he  calls  himself.    The  girl's 
head  is  immediately  turned  by  having  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  and  takes  care  to  suit  every  motion 
and  air  to  her  new  sovereignty.  Affcer  he  has  placed 
himself  at  this  distance,   he  must  never  hope  to 
recover  liis  former  familiarity,  till   she  has  had 
the  addresses  of  another,   and   found   them    less 
sincere. 
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If  the  application  to  women  were  justly  turned^ 
the  address  of  flattery,  though  it  implied  at  the  same 
time  an  admonition,  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
^ceeed.  Should  a  captivated  lover,  in  a  billet,  let 
his  mistress  know,  that  her  piety  to  her  parents,  her 
.gentleness  of  behaviour,  her  prudent  economy  mth 
jespect  to  her  own  little  aflairs  in  a  virgin  condition, 
had  improved  the  passion  which  her  b^uty  had  in- 
spired him  with,  into  so  settled  an  esteem  for  her, 
that  of  all  women  breathing  he  wished  her  his  wife ; 
though  his  commending  her  for  qualities  she  knew 
she  had  as  a  virgin,  would  make  her  believe  he  ex- 
pected from  her  an  answerable  conduct  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  matron,  I  will  answer  for  it,  his  suit 
would  be  carried  on  with  less  perplexity. 

Instead  of  this,  the  generality  of  our  young  wo- 
jnen,  .taking  all  fiieir  notions  of  life  from  gay  writ^ 
iiigs,  or  letters  of  love,  consider  themselves  as  god- 
desses, nymphs,  and  shepherdesses. 

By  this  romantic  sense  of  things,  all  the  natural 
relations  and  duties  of  life  are  forgotten ;  and  our  fom 
male  part  of  mankind  are  bred  and  treated,  as  if  they 
were  designed  to  inhabit  the  happy  fields  of  Arcadia, 
rather  than  be  wiyes  and  mothers  in  Old  England. 
It  is,  indeed,  long  since  I  had  the  happiness  to  con** 
iTerse  familiarly  with  this  ^ex,  and  therefore  have 
beem  fearful  of  falling  into  the  error  *vhich  recluse 
men  are  very  subject  to,  that  jof  giving  false  repre- 
sentations of  the  world,  from  which  they  have  re- 
tired, by  imaginary  schemes  drawn  from  their  own 
reflections.  An  old  man  cannot  easily  gain  admit- 
tance into  the  dressing-room  of  ladies ;  I  therefore 
thought  it  time  well-spent  to  turn  over  Agrippa, 
And  use  all  my  Oqcult  Art  to  give  my  old  Cornelian 
ring  the  same  force  with  that  of  Gyges,  which  I 
Jiave  lately  spoken  of.  By  the  help  of  this  I  went 
pnobserved  to  a  friend's,  house  of  mine^   and  /olr 
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lowed  the  chamber-maid  invisibly  about  twelve  of  the 
clock  into  the  bed-chamber  of  the  beauteous  Flavia, 
his  fine  daughter^  just  before  she  got  up. 

I  drew  the  curtain ;  and  being  wrapped  up  in  the 
safety  of  my  old  age,  could  with  much  pleasure, 
without  passion,  behold  her  sleeping  with  Waller's 
poems,  and  a  letter  fixed  in  that  part  of  him  where 
every  woman  thinks  herself  described.  The  light 
flashing  upon  her  &ce  awakened  her :  she  opened 
her  eyes,  and  her  lips  too^  repeating  that  piece  of 
£Edse  wit  in  that  admired  poet : 

**  Such  Helen  was :  and  who  can  blame  the  boy, 
That  in  so  bright  a  flame  consumed  his  Troy?" 

This  she  pronounced  with  a  most  bewitching 
sweetness;  but  after  it  fetched  a  si^h,  that  me- 
thought  had  more  desire  than  languidnment :  then 
took  out  her  letter,  and  read  aloud,  for  the  pleasure, 
I  suppose,  of  hearing  soft  words  in  praise  of  herself^ 
the  following  epistle : 

'  MADAM, 

'  I  sat  near  you  at  the  opera  last  night;  but 
knew  no  entertainment  from  the  vain  show  and 
noise  about  me,  whUe  I  waited  wholly  intent  upon 
the  motion  of  your  bright  eyes,  in  hopes  of  a  glance, 
that  might  restore  me  to  the  pleasures  of  sight  and 
hearing  in  the  midst  of  beauty  and  harmony.  It  is 
said,  the  hell  of  the  accursed  in  the  next  bfe  arises 
from  an  incapacity  to  partake  the  joys  of  the  blessed, 
though  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  them.  Such  I 
am  sure,  was  my  condition  all  this  evening ;  and  if 
you,  my  Deity,  cannot  have  so  much  mercy,  as  to 
make  me  by  your  influence  capable  of  tasting  the 
satisfactions  of  life,  my  being  is  ended,  which  con- 
sisted only  in  your  favour.' 
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The  letter  was  hardly  read  over^  when  she  rushed 
out  of  bed  in  her  wrapping  gown^  and  consulted  her 
glass  for  the  truth  of  his  passion.  She  raided  her 
head^  and  turned  it  to  a  profile^  repeating  the  last 
lines,  '  My  being  is  ended^  which  consisted  only 
in  your  favour.'  The  goddess  immediately  called  her 
maid,  and  fell  to  dressing  that  mischievous  face  of 
hers,  without  any  manner  of  consideration  for  the 
mortal  who  had  (offered  up  his  petition.  Nay,  it  was 
80  far  otherwise^  tiiat  the  whole  time  of  her  woman's 
combing  her  hair  was  spent  in  discourse  of  the  im- 
pertinence of  his  passion,  and  ended  in  declaring  a 
resolution^  '  if  she  ever  had  him,  to  make  him  wait.* 
She  also  frankly  told  the  favourite  gipsy  that  was 
prating  to  her^  '  that  her  passionate  jo ver  had  put 
it  oat  of  her  power  to  be  civil  to  him,  if  she  were 
inclined  to  it ;  for,'  said  she,  ^  if  I  am  thus  celestial 
to  my  lover,  he  will  certainly  so  hx  think  himself 
disappointed,  as  I  grow  into  the  fieuniliarity  and  form 
of  a  mortal  woman.' 

I  came  away  as  I  went  in^  without  staying  for 
other  remarks  than  what  confirmed  me  in  the  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  from  the  notions  the  men  inq;nre 
them  with^  that  the  women  are  so  fimta^tical  in  the 
value  of  themselves.  This  imaginary  pre-eminence 
which  is  given  to  the  fair  sex,  is  not  only  formed 
frran  the  addresses  of  people  of  condition ;  but  it  is 
the  fietfhion  and  humour  of  all  orders  to  go  regularly 
oat  of  their  wks,  as  soon  as  they  beein  to  make 
We.  I  know  at  this  time  three  goddesses  in  the 
New  Exchange ;  and  there  are  two  shepheidesses 
that  sell  gloves  in  Westminster-hall. 
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—  Aliena  negotia  centum 
Per  caput,  et  circa  saliunt  latu&-^ 

HOR.  SAT.  ii.  6.  3S^ 

A  hundred  men's  affairs  confound 

My  senses,  and  besiege  me  round.  francis. 


StlSER^LANE,    MARCH  1. 

Having  tie  honour  to  be  by  my  great  grandmotker 
a  Welshman,  1  have  been  among  some  choice  i^irits 
of  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  where  we  solaced  our-* 
selves  in  celebration  of  the  day  of  St.  David.  1  am, 
I  confess,  elevated  above  that  state  of  mind  which 
is  proper  for  Lucubration ;  but  1  am  the  less  con-^ 
eerned  at  this,  because  1  have  for  this  day  or  tnvo 
last  past  observed,  that  we  novelists  have  been  con-' 
demned  wholly  to  the  pastry-cooks,  the  eyes-  of  the 
nation  being  turned  upon  greater  matters.  This, 
therefore,  being  a  time  when  none  but  my  immediate 
correspondents  will  read  me,  I  shall  speak  to  them 
chiefly  at  this  present  writing.  It  is  the  fate  of  us 
who  pretend  to  joke,  to  be  frequently  understood  to 
be  only  upon  the  droll  when  we  are  speaking  the 
most  seriously,  as  appears  by  the  following  letter  to 
Charles  Lillie. 

^  MR.  LILLIiT, 

^  It  being  professed  by  'Squire  Bickerstaff,  that 
his  intention  is  to  expose  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
age,  and  to  promote  virtue  and  good-will  amongst 
mankind ;  it  must  be  a  comfort  to  a  person  labour- 
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ing  under  great  straits  and  difficulties^  to  read  any 
thing  that  has  the  appearance  of 'succour.  1  should 
be  gkd  to  know^  therefore^  whether  the  intelligence^ 
given  in  his  Tatler  of  Saturday  last^  of  the  intended 
charity  of  a  certain  citizen  of  London^  to  maintain  the 
education  of  ten  boys  in  writing  and  acoompts  till 
they  he  fit  for  trade^  be  given  only  to  encourage  and 
reGommend  persons  to  the  practice  of  such  noble  and 
charitable  designs;  or  whether  there  be  a  person 
who  really  intends  to  do  so.  If  the  latter^  I  humbly 
b^  'Squire  Bickerstaff's  pardon  for  making,  a  doubt, 
and  impute  it  to  my  ignorance ;  and  most  humbly 
crave,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  notice  in  his 
Tatler,  when  he  thinks  nt,  whether  his  nomination 
of  ten  boys  be  disposed  of,  or  whether  there  be  room 
for  two  boys  to  be  recommended  to  him ;  and  that 
he  will  permit  the  writer  of  this  to  present  him  with 
two  boys,  who,  it  is  humbly  presumed,  will  be 
judged  to  be  very  remarkable  objects  of  such  cha<« 
rity.    Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant/* 

"  London,  Feb.  28,  1709-10." 

1  am  to  tell  this  gentleman  in  sober  sadness,  and 
without  jest,  that  there  really  is  so  good  and  cha- 
ritable a  man  as  the  benefactor  inquired  for  in  his 
Jetter,  and  that  there  are  but  two  boys  yet  named. 
The  father  of  one  of  them  was  killed  at  Blenheim, 
the  ^Either  of  the  other  at  Almanza.  I  do  not  here 
give  the  names  of  the  children,  because  1  should 
take  it  to  be  an  insolence  in  me  to  publish  them,  in 
a  charity*  which  1  have  only  the  direction  of  as  a  ser-« 
vant  to  that  worthy  and  generous  spirit,  who  bestows 
upon  them  this  bounty,  without  laying  the  bondage 
of  an  obligation.  What  I  have  to  do  is  to  tell  them, 
they  are  beholden  only  to  their  Maker,  to  kill  in 
them,  as  they  grow  up,  the  felse  shame  of  poverty, 
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snd  lettlietii  fciiow,tiiattWrpro«ntfi)rtime,  ^AiA 
Ig  come  upon  liem  by  the  Joss  rf  tiieir  p«or  firthen 
on  ao  glOTiOQB  occHioBs,  U  mach  more  honoanMc 
thnn  Vk  biUTitaiux  of  the  mtet  ample  iH-gattea 
weahh. 

The  next  letter  widtii  li«8  hefiiteme  b  from  a  man 
of  senae,  who  atMi^theas  1h«  own  aothority  witk 
that  of  TuUy,  in  penaadiag  me  to  vtM  he  -wcry 
jnstly  believes  one  nnnot  be  arerse. 

"VB.  BICXEBBTAFF, 

"I  Am  saconfident  of  year  indinttion  topnHiMte 
«Dy  thing  ^t  is  for  tfa«  adraacement  of  librasl  arte, 
that  I  kv  before  yon  the  fc^wii«  translation  «f  a 
jmragrapii  in  Cicero's  ontion  in  defence  of  AxidiiaB 
riie  poet,  as  an  inceati*e  to  tire  aneeaUe  aad  in- 
Mrnctive  readiBg  df  tie  initl^B  «  Ae  Ai^piaW 
■a^.  Most  vices  and  follies  pnceed  from  a'mm's 
incapad^  of  enteitaUng  binudf ;  and  we  are  m- 
nenlly  focds  in  company,  becanae  we  dare  not  te 
wise  (done.  1  hope,  on  some  ftltnre  occasons,  ^oa 
will  find  this  so  barren  'Uat.  Tnllr,  after  btym^ 
said  very  handsome  things  of  his  client,  com 
tihe  arts  of  viaA  he  was'saiBter,  as  frUows : 


'  If  so  mneh  profit  be'nMTeaped  in  tke  study  of 

Lters,  and  if  pieagore  only  be  'fixnid ;  yet,  in  my 

opinion,  tim  'maxation  of  the  mind  ^oold  be  es- 


Bteemed  most  humane  and  ingenaoBs.  Odierthii^ 
Ore  not  tar  aUages,  places, '^dseaMns.  Theaertii- 
die«  form  youdi,  deUght^d  ^e,  adorn  pnMi>eiity, 
null  soften,  and  even  ranore  a&crsity,  entertain  at 
himi',  are  no  hindrance  abnad;  Ido  not  ieare  n«  at 
ni^ht,  and  keep  ns  company  on  the  Hand,  and  io  the 
country/ 

"  Your  bauUe  ttrrant, 

"  SntBTBOK." 

"  I«Ddoa,  Ffb.*?,  JWW." 
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The  fUl0wi]ig:epiflde  aeems  to  waat  the  quicbcAl 
de^atGh>  because  a  lady  i»  ev^  moment  offended 
till  it  18  ansureied;  which  is  best  doae  bjr  letting 
tiie  ofoider  see  in  her  oiwn  letter  how  tender  she  is 
of  calling  him  so. 

"  SIB, 

^'  This  comes  from  a  relation  of  y^mrs,  though  un- 
known to  you^  wfao^  besides  the  tie  of  consanguinity, 
luft  seme  value  for  you  on  the  account,  of  your  Lu« 
cabrations,  those  being  designed  to  refine  our  con« 
Teisation,  as  well  as  cultiTate  our  minds^  I  humbly 
beg  the  fiivomr  of  you,  in  one  of  your  Tatlers,  after 
what  manner  yoa  please,  to  correct  a  particular 
fnead  of  mine,  for  an  indecorum  he  is  guilty  of  in 
disooorse,  of  calling  his.  acquaintance,  wben  he 
meaks  to  than.  Madam  ;  as  for  example,  my  cousin 
Jenny  Distaff,'  Madam  Distaff;  whidi,  I  am  sure 
yoa  are  sensible,  is  very  unpolite,  and  it  is  what  makes 
me  often  uneasy  for  mm,  though  I  cannot  tell  him 
of  it  myself,  wnich  makes  me  guilty  of  this  presump- 
tion, that  I  depend  upoa  your  goodness  to  excuse ; 
and  I  do  assure  you,  the  gentleman  will  mind  your 
reprdiensicm,  £)r  he  is,  as  I  am.  Sir, 

''  Your  most  humble  servant  and  cousin, 

*^  Dorothy  Drumstick. 

''  I  write  this  in  a  thin  under-petticoat,  and  never 
did  or  will  wear  a  FardingaL" 

I  had  no  sooner  read  the  just  complaint  of  Mrs. 
Drumstick,  but  I  received  an  urgent  one  from  an- 
other of  the  £ur  sex,  upon  faults  of  more  pernicious 
consequence. 

''  MR.  BICKER8TAFF, 

"  Observing  that  you  are  entered  into  a  corre« 
spondeDoe  wi&  Pasquin^  who  is^  I  suppose,  a  Roman 
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Catholic,  I  heg  of  you  to  forbear  ^ving  Ilim  any  ac- 
count of  our  religion  or  manners  till  yoa  hare  rooted 
out  certain  misbehaviours  eren  in  our  churches. 
Among  others,  that  of  bowing,  saluting,  taking  snuff, 
and  other  gestures.  Lady  Autumn  made  me  a  veiy 
low  courtesy  the  other  day  from  the  next  pew,  and, 
with  the  most  courtly  air  imaginable  called  herself 
miserable  tinner.  Her  niece,  soon  after,  saviug. 
Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  coortesied  with  a  gloot- 
inglook  at  my  brother.  He  returned  it,  opening 
his  snuff-bos,  and  repeating  yet  a  more  solemn  ex- 
preasioa.  I  b^  of  you,  good  Mr.  Censor,  not  to  tdl 
Fasquin  any  thing  of  th^  kind,  and  to  believe  this 
does  not  come  from  one  of  a  morose  tempo",  mean 
birth,  rigid  edncation,  narrow  fortune,  or  bigotry 
in  opinion,  or  from  one  in  whom  time  has  worn  out 
all  taste  of  pleasure.  I  assure  you,  it  is  fiw  other- 
wise ;  for  I  am  possessed  of  all  the  contrary  advan- 
tages, and  hope  wealth,  good  humour,  and  good 
breeding,  may  be  best  employed  in  the  service  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue ;  and  d^ire  you  would,  as  soon  as 
possible,  remark  upon  the  above-mentioned  indeco- 
rums, that  we  may  not  longer  transgress  against  the 
latter,  to  preserve  our  reputation  in  the  former. 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Lyuia." 

Thelastletterlshallinsert  is  what  follows.   This 

is  written  by  a  very  inquisitive  lady;  and,  I  think, 

such  interrogative  gentlewomen  are  to  be  answered 

uu  othci- way  than  by  intem^tion.  Her  billet  is  this: 

"  nRAR  MR,  BICKKBSTAIT, 

"  Ave  you  quite  as  good  as  you  seem  to  be  ? 

"  CetOR." 

To  wliich  I  can  only  answer : 

nKAR  CHLOE, 

Ar«-  you  quite  as  ignorant  as  you  seem  to  be  ?      1.  B- 
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^»-  141.     SATURDAY,  MARCH  4, 1709-10. 


SHEER-LAKE,  MAECH  3. 

Jj  HiLE  the  attention  of  the  town  is  drawn  aside 
""om  the  reading  uswriters  of  news>  we  all  save  our- 
^^ves  against  it  is  at  more  leisure.  As  for  my  own 
part,  I  shall  still  let  the  labouring  oar  be  managed 
^  nay  csorreapondents,  and  fill  my  paper  with  their 


^txments,  rather  than  my  own,  tUl  I  find  my 
Wh  %"^^^  disengaged  than  they  are  at  present, 
lette '^      came  home  this  evening,  I  found  several 


^rs  and  petitions,  which  I  shall  insert  with  no 
foUeL  .  *'^  *^an  as  I  accid^itally  opened  them,  as 


*'  Havini 


^<«dd  eiMi  ^  *  ^g^ter  about  nine  years  of  age,  I 

^^^  as  ma*^»i^^^       might  have  education :  I  mean 

^poTttaent        j^^>  ^  working  well,  and  a  good 

place  her  at  ^^^^  *^  ^*     ^   *™  persuaded  to 

«ir.     Hfy  ^n,^?*^®  boarding-school,  situate  in  a  good 

'Wson,  that  ^^P^^^"*  ^^y  «^d  g^''^*  ^^^  ^®'  greatest 

''"''dg  the  £         ^^  *^  much  a  woman,  and  under- 

^^'y  nicely  ^r?^t^  ^  vitrting  and  a  tea-table  so 

«eed  her  ;   o*  v^**  none,  though  much  older,  can  ex- 

^^  8carc4  th      ^^  ^  ^^^^  perfections,  the  girl 

^^^  argiiJ:^^^ »  needle :  but,  however,  after  se- 

l^r  ju^/^^J^ts,  we  haire  ^eed  to  be  decided  bv^ 

J?nage^^*^^t;ancl,  knowing  your  abilities,  shall 

"iiect.     J  ^^nT^^^^  exactly  as  you  shall  please  to 

^^  Prions  ixi.    jnv  request,  and  hope  you 

»  3 
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will  be  so  in  your  answer^  which  will  lay  a  deep 
obligation  upon^  Sir^  your  humble  servant^ 

"  T.  T. 

*'  Sir,  pray  answer  it  in  your  Tatler^  that  it  may 
be  serviceable  to  the  public. 

"March  1,  170d-10." 

I  am  as  serious  on  this  subject  as  my  corre^Mn" 
dent  can  be ;  and  am  of  opinion,  that  the  great  hap- 
piness or  misfortune  of  mankind  depends  upon  the 
manner  of  educating  and  treating  that  sex.  I  have 
lately  said,  I  design  to  turn  my  thoughts  more  par- 
ticularly to  them  and  their  service ;  I  beg,  there- 
fore, a  little  time  to  give  my  opinion  on  so  important 
a  subject,  and  desire  the  young  lady  may  fill  tea 
one  week  longer,  till  I  have  considered  whether 
she  shall  be  removed  or  not. 

"  MR.  BICKSR8TAFF, 

''  Your  notice  in  the  advertisement  in  your  Tatler 
of  Saturday  last,  about  Whetters  in  and  about  the 
Koyal  Exchange,  is  mightily  taken  notice  of  by  gen- 
tlemen who  use  the  coffee-houses  near  the  Chan- 
cery-office in  Chancery-lane.  And  there  being  a 
particular  certain  set  of  both  young  and  old  gentle- 
men that  belong  to,  and  near  adjoining  to  the  Chan- 
cery-office, both  in  Chancery-lane  and  Bell-yard, 
that  are  not  only  Whetters  all  the  morning  long, 
but  very  musically  given  about  twelve  at  night  the 
same  days,  and  mightily  taken  with  the  union  of  the 
dulcimer,  violin,  and  song ;  at  which  recreation  they 
rejoice  together  with  perfect  harmony,  however 
their  clients  disagree :  you  are  humbly  desired  by 
several  gentlemen  to  give  some  r^nlation  concern- 
ing them ;  in  which  you  will  contribute  to  the 
pose  of  us,  who  are  your  very  humble  servants, 

"L.T.  N.F.  T.W: 

•♦  Chancery-lane,  Feb.  27,  1709.'* 
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These  Whetters  are  a  people  I  have  considered 
with  mach  pains ;  and  find  them  to  differ  from  a 
sect  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  called  Snuff-takers, 
only  in  the  expedition  they  take  in  destroying  their 
brains ;  the  W  hetter  is  obliged  to  refresh  himself 
every  moment  with  a  liquor,  as  the  Snuff-taker  with 
a  powder.  As  for  their  harmony  in  the  evening,  I 
have  nothing  to  object,  provided  they  remove  to 
Wapping,  or  the  Bridge-foot,  where  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  their  vociferations  will  annoy  the 
studious,  the  busy,  or  the  contemplative.  I  once 
had  lodgings  in  Gray's-Inn,  where  we  had  two  hard 
students,  who  learned  to  play  upon  the  hautboy ; 
and  I  had  a  couple  of  chamber-fellows  over  my 
head  not  less  diligent  in  the  practice  of  back-sword 
and  single-rapier.  I  remember  these  gentlemen 
were  assigned  by  the  Benchers  the  two  houses  at 
the  end  of  the  terrace- walk,  as  the  only  places  fit 
for  their  meditations.  Such  students  as  will  let 
none  improve  but  themselves,  ought  indeed  to  have 
their  proper  distances  from  societies. 

The  gentlemen  of  loud  mirth  above  mentioned  I 
take  to  be,  in  the  quality  of  their  crime,  the  same 
as  Eaves-droppers ;  for  they  who  will  be  in  your 
company  whether  you  will  or  no,  are  to  as  great  a 
degree  offenders,  as  they  who  hearken  to  what  passes 
without  being  of  your  company  at  all.  The  ancient 
punishment  for  tne  latter,  when  I  first  came  to  this 
town,  was  the  blanket,  which  I  humbly  conceive, 
may  be  as  justly  applied  to  him  that  bawls,  as  to  him 
that  listens.  It  is  therefore  provided  for  the  future, 
that,  except  in  the  long  vacation,  no  retainers  to 
the  law,  with  dulcimer,  violin,  or  any  other  instru- 
ment, in  any  tavern,  within  a  furlong  of  an  Inn  of 
Court,  shall  sing  any  tune,  or  pretended  tune  what- 
soever, upon  pain  of  the  blanket,  to  be  administered, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  all  such  peaceable 
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people  as  skall  be  within  the  annoyance.  And  it  is 
further  directed,  that  all  clerks  who  shall  ofl^nd  in 
this  kind,  shall  forfeit  their  indentures,  and  be  turned 
over  as  assistants  to  the  clerks  of  parishes  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  who  are  hereby  empowered  to 
demand  them  accordingly. 

1  am  not  to  omit  the  receipt  of  the  following 
letter,  with  a  night-cap  from  my  Valentine ;  which 
night-cap,  1  find,  was  finished  in  the  year  1588, 
and  is  too  finely  wrought  to  be  of  any  modem 
stitching.  Its  antiquity  will  better  appear  by  my 
Valentine's  own  words : 

'^  SIR, 

"  Since  you  are  pleased  to  accept  of  so  mean  a 
present  as  a  night-cap  from  your  Valentine,  I  have 
sent  you  one,  which  I  do  assure  you  has  been  very 
much  esteemed  of  in  our  family;  for  my  great  grand- 
mother's daughter,  who  worked  it,  was  maid  of  ho- 
nour to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  her  fife  by  pricking  herjinger  in  the  making  of 
it,  of  which  she  bled  to  death,  as  her  tomb  now  at 
Westminster  will  show.  For  which  reason,  myself, 
nor  none  of  my  femilv,  have  loved  work  ever  since ; 
otherwise  you  should  have  had  one,  as  you  desired, 
made  by  the  hands  of.  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  Valentine." 


"  To  the  Right  Worshipful  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
Esquire,  Censor  of  Great  Britain,  and  Grovemor 
of  the  Hospital  arected,  or  to  be  erected,  in  Mocht- 
fields. 

'^  The  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of 
Gotham,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 

"  Humbly  showeth, 
"  That  whereas  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  your 
said  petitioners  to  r^air  on  every  Lwd's  day  to^  a 
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ckpel  of  ease  in  the  said  parish^  there  to  be  in- 
structed in  their  duties  in  the  known  or  vulgar 
tongue ;  yet  so  it  is,  may  it  please  your  worship, 
that  the  preacher  of  the  said  chapel  has  of  late 
given  himself  wholly  up  to  matters  of  controversy^ 
in  no  wise  tending  to  the  edification  of  your  said 
petitioners;  and  in  handling,  as  he  calls  it,  the 
same,  has  used  divers  hard  and  crabbed  words ;  such 
asT,  among  many  others,  are  orthodox  and  hetero^ 
Sax,  which  are  in  no  sort  understood  by  your  said 
petitioners ;  and  it  was  with  grief  of  heart,  that  your 
petitioners  beg  leave  to  represent  to  you,  that,  in 
mentioning  the  aforesaid  words  or  names,  the 
latter  of  which,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is 
his  deadly  enemy,  he  will  ^edl  into  ravings  and  foam- 
ings,  ill  becoming  the  meekness  of  his  oifice,  and 
tending  to  give  offence  and  scandal  to  all  good 
people. 

''  Your  petitioners  further  say,  that  they  are 
ready  to  prove  the  aforesaid  allegations ;  and  thtfe- 
fore  humbly  hope,  that  from  a  true  sense  of  their 
condition,  you  will  please  to  receive  the  said 
preacher  into  the  hospital,  till  he  shall  recover  a 
right  use  of  his  senses. 

^^  And  your  petitioner^'*  &o^ 
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No.  142.   TUESDAY,  MARCH  7,  1709-10. 


SHEEft-ULXB,   MARCH  6. 

All  persons  who  employ  themselves  in  public,  are 
fitill  interrupted  in  the  course  of  their  affisdrs :  and  it 
aeems,   the  admired  Cavalier  Nicolini  himself   is 
commanded  by  the  ladies,  who  at  present  employ 
their  time  with  great  assiduity  in  the  care  of  iAxe 
nation,  to  put  off  his  day  till  he  shall  receive  their 
commands,  and  notice  that  thejr  are  at  leisure  for 
diversions.     In  the  mean  time  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed how  many  cold  chickens  the  feir-ones  have 
eaten  since  this  day  sevennight  for  the  good  of  their 
country.     This   great  occasion  has   given  birth  to 
many  discoveries  of  hi^  mcMuent  fdr  the  conduct  of 
life.     There  is  a  Toast  of  my  acquaintance  told 
jne;    '  She  had  now  found  out,  that  it  was  day  be- 
fore nine  in  the  morning ;'    and  I  am  very  confident, 
if  the  affidr  hold  many  days  longer,   the  ancient 
hours  of  eating  will  be  revived  among  us,   many 
having  by  it  been  made  acquainted  with  the  luxury 
oi  hunger  and  thirst. 

There  appears,  methinks,  something  very  vene- 
rable in  all  assemblies :  and  I  must  confess,  I  en- 
vied all  who  had  youth  and  health  enough  to  make 
their  appearance  there,  that  they  had  the  happiness 
of  being  a  whole  day  in  the  best  company  in  the 
world.  During  the  adjournments  of  that  av^ul 
court,  a  neighbour  of  mine  was  telling  me,  that 
it  gave  him  a  notion  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the 
English  hospitality,  to  see  Westminster-hall  a  dining- 
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rwnu  Tliere  is  a  cheerfalness  in  fluch  repasts 
irfiich  is  very  delightful  to  tempers  which  are  so 
liflppy  as  to  be  clear  of  spleen  and  vapour;  for  to  the 
ymaiy  to  see  others  pleased  is  the  greatest  of  all 
plessores. 

But  since  i^  and  infirmities  forbid  my  appear- 
ance at  sach  public  places^  the  next  happiness  is  to 
make  the  best  use  of  privacy^  and  acqmt  myself  of 
the  demands  of  my  correspondents.  The  following 
letter  is  what  has  given  me  no  small  inquietude^  it 
being  an  accusation  of  partiality^  and  disregard  to 
merits  in  the  pers(m  of  a  Vtrtuoto;  who  is  the  most 
doquent  of  all  men  upon  small  occasions,  and  is  the 
mare  to  be  admired  for  his  prodigious  iiertility  of 
inyaition>  which  never  appears  but  upon  subjects 
which  others  would  have  tiiought  barren.  But^  in 
oonsideration  of  his  uncommon  talents^  I  am  con- 
tented to  let  him  be  the  hero  of  my  next  two  days> 
by  inserting  his  friend's  recommendation  of  him  at 
lurge. 

*'  I  am  just  come  out  of  the  country,  andj  upon 
pemsing  your  late  Lucubrations,  I  find  Charles 
liUlie  to  be  the  darling  of  your  affiootions ;  that  you 
have  given  him  a  place,  said  taken  no  small  pains 
to  establish  him  in  the  world ;  and  at  the  same  time 
have  passed  by  his  name-sake  at  this  end  of  the 
town,  as  if  he  was  a  citizen  defunct,  and  one  of  no 
use  in  a  -commonwealth.  I  must  own,  his  circum- 
stances are  so  good,  and  so  well  known,  that  he 
does  net  stand  in  need  of  having  his  fiime  published 
to  the  world;  but,  being  of  an  ambitious  spirit, 
and  an  aspiring  soul,  he  would  be  rather  proud  of 
the  honour,  than  desirous  of  the  profit,  whidi 
might  result  fnnoi  your  recommendation.  He  is  a 
T^non  of  a  particular  g^us^  the  first  that  broug^ 
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toys  in  ^aishion,  and  baubles  to  perfection.  He  is 
acunirably  well  versed  in  screws^  springs^  and 
binges,  and  deeply  read  in  knives,  combs,  or  scis- 
sors, buttons,  or  buckles.  He  is  a  perfect  master 
of  words,  which,  uttered  with  a  smooth  voluble 
tongue,  flow  into  a  most  persuasive  eloquence ;  in- 
somuch, that  I  have  known  a  gentleman  of  dis- 
tinction, find  several  ingenious  faults  with  a  toy  of 
his,  and  show  his  utmost  dislike  to  it,  as  being 
either  useless  or  ill-contrived ;  but  when  the  orat<nr, 
behind  the  counter,  had  harangued  upon  it  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  displayed  its  hidden  beauties,  and 
revealed  its  secrect  perfections,  he  has  wondered  how 
he  had  been  able  to  spend  so  great  a  part  of  his  life 
without  so  important  an  utepsil.  I  uml  not  pretend 
to  furnish  out  an  inventory  of  all  the  valuable  com- 
modities that  are  to  be  found  at  his  shop. 

"  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  an  account 
of  what  I  think  most  curious.  Imprindsy  his  pocket- 
books  are  very  neat,  and  well  contrived,  not  for 
keeping  bank-bills,  or  goldsmiths'  notes,  I  confess ; 
but  they  are  admirable  for  registering  the  lodg- 
ings of  Madonas,  and  for  preserving  letters  from 
lames  of  quality.  His  whips  and  spurs  are  so  nic», 
that  they  will  make  one  that  buys  them  ride  a  fox- 
hunting, though  before  he  hated  noise  and  early 
rising,  and  was  afraid  of  breaking  his  neck.  His 
seals  are  curiously  fuided^  and  ^Lquisitely  well  cut, 
and  of  great  use  to  encourage  young  gentlemen  to 
write  a  good  hand.  Ned  Puzzle-post  had  been  ill 
used  by  his  writing-master,  and  writ  a  srat  of  a 
Chinese,  or  downright  scramlian:  however^  upon 
his  buying  a  seal  of  my  friend,  he  is  so  much  im- 
proved by  continual  writing,  that  it  is  believed  in  a 
short  time  one  may  be  able  to  read  his  letters,  and 
find  out  his  meaning,  without  guessing.  His  pistok 
and  fusees  are  so  very  good,  that  they  are  fit  to  be 
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kid  np  among  the  finest  china.  Then  his  tweezer- 
cases  are  incomparable:  you  shall  have  one  not 
much  bi^er  than  your  finger^  with  seventeen  several 
instruments  in  it^  all  necessary  every  hour  of  the 
day^  during  the  whole  course  of  a  man's  life.  But 
if  this  Virtuoso  excels  in  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other^  it  is  in  canes.  He  has  spent  his  most  select 
hours  in  the  knowledge  of  them ;  and  is  arrived  at 
that  perfection^  that  he  is  able  to  hold  forth  upon 
canes  longer  than  upon  any  one  subject  in  the  world. 
Indeed^  his  canes  are  so  finely  clouded^  and  so  well 
made  up^  either  with  gold  or  amber  heads^  that  I 
am  of  the  opinion  it  is  impossible  for  a  gentleman  to 
walk^  talk^  sit^  or  standi  as  he  should  do^  with- 
out one  of  them.  He  knows  the  value  of  a  cane^ 
by  knowing  the  value  of  the  buyer's  estate.  Sir 
Timothy  Shallow  has  two  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  and  Tom  Empty  one.  They  both  at  several 
times  bought  a  cane  of  Charles ;  Sir  Timothy's  cost 
ten  guineas  and  Tom  Empty's  five.  Upon  com- 
paring them^  they  were  perfectly  alike.  Sir  Ti- 
mothy^ surprised  there  should  be  no  difference  in 
the  canes^  and  so  much  in  the  price^  comes  to 
Charles :  '  Damn  it,  Charles,'  says  he,  '  you  have 
sold  me  a  cane  here  for  ten  pieces,  and  the  very 
same  to  Tom  Empty  for  five.'  '  Lord !  Sir  Ti- 
mothy,' says  Charles,  'I  am  concerned  that  you, 
whom  I  took  to  understand  canes  better  than  any 
baronet  in  town,  should  be  so  overseen!  Why, 
Sir  Timothy,  your's  is  a  true  Jambee,  and  'Squire 
Empty's  only  a  plain  Dragon' 

"  lids  Virtuoso  has  a  parcel  of  Jambees  now 
growing  in  the  East-Indies,  where  he  keeps  a  man 
on  purpose  to  look  after  them,  which  will  be  the 
finest  that  ever  landed  in  Great  Britain,  and  will 
be  fit  to  cut  about  two  years  hence.  Any  gentle- 
man may  subscribe  for  as  many  as  he  pleases.   Sub- 

VOL.  m.  8 
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soriptioiA  will  be  taken  in  at  his  shop  at  ten  guineas 
each  joint.  They  that  subscribe  for  six  shall  have  a 
Dragon  gratis.  iTiis  is  all  I  have  to  aay  at  present 
concerning  Charles's  curiosities ;  and  hope  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  prevail  with  you  to  take  him  into 
your  consideration^  which  if  you  comply  with^  you 
will  oblige 

^  Your  humble  servant/ 

««  Nando'%  Feb.  2B,  1709.' 


^^  N.B.  Whereas  there  came  out^  last  Term, 
several  gold  snuff-boxes^  and  others :  this  is  to  give 
notice  that  Charles  will  put  out  a  new  edition  4KB 
Saturday  next^  which  will  be  the  only  one  in  fashioa 
till  after  Easter.  The  sentleman  that  gave  fifty 
pounds  for  the  box  set  vnth  diamonds^  may  -show  it 
till  Sunday  nighty  provided  be  goes  to  church ; 
but  not  after  that  time^  there  being  one  to  be  pub- 
lished on  Monday^  whidi  will  cost  foursooreguine^a."' 


mSSt 


No.  143.  THURSDAY,  MARCH  9,  1709-10. 


J  WAS  this  afternoon  surprised  with  a  visit  from  my 
sister  Jenny,  after  an  aosetice  of  some  time.  She 
had,  methought,  in  her  manner  and  air,  something 
that  was  a  little  below  that  of  the  women  of  the  first 
breeding  and  quality,  but  at  the  same  time  above  the 
simplicity  and  fitmukrity  of  her  usual  dqiertment. 
As  soon  as  she  was  seated,  she  began  to  talk  to  me 
oi  the  odd  place  I  lived  in,  and  begged  (tf  me  to 
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vsme  oat  of  the  lane  where  I  have  been  so  long 
jic^ted;  '  for/  said  she,  '  it  does  so  sp<^  one's 
«w«,  tint  I  must  b^  your  pardon  if  jmi  see  me 
much  leldomer,  when  I  am  to  make  so  great  a  joor- 
j>7  witli  a  single  pair,  and  make  visits,  and  get 
««tJic  same  nigbt/  I  understood  her  pretty 
well,  bat  would  not ;  therefore  desired  her  '  to 
n<>ffber  coach,  for  I  had  a  great  deal  to  talk  to 
«f'  She  very  pertly  told  me,  '  she  came  in  her 
^  chariot.'  '  Why,'  said  I,  '  is  your  husband 
^^»n}  and  has  he  set  up  an  equipage  ?'  *  No,' 
■**»«d  she,  '  but  I  have  receivea  five  hundred 
gj«di  by  hia  order;  and  his  letters,  which  came  at 
«e  luae  Ume,  bad  me  want  for  nothing  that  was 
*Be«wry/  ^ 

J^'^m  heartily  concerned  at  her  folly,  whose  af- 

«»  wader  her  but  just  able  to  bear  such  an  ex- 

Pj^  However,  I  considered,  that,  according  to 

^BritiA  custom  of  treating  women,  there  is  no 

wrmethod  to  be  used,  in  removing  any  of  their 

«"J  and  errors,  but  conducting  their  nunds  from 

^imma  to  another,  with  as  much  ceremony  as 

J^  their  persons  from  one  place  to  another.     I 

™™Sto  dttsembled  my  concern ;  and  in  oompli^ 

•Mewkh  her,  as  a  lady  that  was  to  use  her  feet  no 

"»««>  I  b^ged  of  her,  after  a  short  visit,  '  to  let 

^pema^  her  not  to  stay  out  till  it  was  late,  for 

w  of  catching  cold  as  slie  went  into  her  coach 

jfl  the  dampness  of  the  evening.'    The  malapert 

wj well  enough  I  laughed  at  her;  but  was  not 

J*»  pwased  with  the  certainty  of  her  power  over  her 

Jiwwid,  who,  she  knew,  would  support  her  in  any 

^maoiir  he  waa  able,  rather  than  pass  through  the 

'    icm  of  an  expostulation  to  gainsay  any  thing 

'    >ia  a  mind  to. 

««m  as  my  fine  lady  was  gone,  I  writ  the 
np letter  to  my  brother: 

s  2 
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DEAR  BROTHER^ 

I  AM  at  present  under  very  much  concern,  at 
the  splendid  appearance  I  saw  my  sister  make  in  an 
equipage,  which  she  has  set  up  in  your  absence.     I 
beg  of  you  not  to  indulge  her  in  this  vanity  ;  and 
desire  you  to  consider,  the  world  is  so  whimsical, 
that  though  it  will  value  you  for  being  happy,  it 
will  hate  you  for  appearing  so.     The  possession  of 
wisdom  and   virtue,  the  only  solid  distinctions  of 
life,  is  allowed  much  more  easily  than  that  of  wealth 
and  quality.     Besides  which,  1  must  intreat  you  to 
weigh  with  yourself  what  it  is  that  people  aim  at 
in  setting  themselves  out  to  show  in  gay  equipages 
and  moderate  fortunes  ?    You  are  not  by  this  means 
a  better  man  than  your  neighbour  is ;  but   your 
horses  are  better  than  his  are.     And  will  you  suffer 
care  and  inquietude,  to  have  it  said,  as  you  pass  by, 
'  lliose  are  very  pretty  punch  nags  ?'     Nay,  when 
you  have  arrived  at  this,  there  are  a  hundred  worth- 
less fellows  who  are  still  four  horses  happier  than 
you  are.  Remember,  dear  brother,  there  is  a  oertain 
modesty  in  the  enjoyment  of  moderate  wealth,  which 
to  transgress  exposes  men  to  the  utmost  derision; 
and  as  there  is  nothing  but  meanness  of  spirit  can 
move  a  man  to  value  himself  upon  what  can  be 
purchased  with  money,  so  he  that  shows  a|i  aDi-> 
bition  that  way,  and  cannot  arrive  at  it,  is  more  em- 
phatically guilty  of  that  meanness.    I  give  you  only 
my  first  thoughts  on  this  occasion  ;  but  shall,  as  I 
am  a  Censor,  entertain  you  in  my  next  with  my 
sentiments  in  general  upon  the  subject  of  equipage  ; 
and  show,  that  though  there  are  no  sumptuary  laws 
amongst  us,  reason  and  good  sense  are  equaUy  bind- 
ing, and  wHl  ever  prevail  in  appointing  approbation 
or  dislike  in  all  matters  of  an  indifferent  nature, 
when  they  are  pursued  with  earnestness. 

I  am,  Sir>  &q^        \ 


Asvxa-nsBini  nts. 
To  aD  Gentlemen,  Ladiea,  and  others,  that  delight 
in  Boft  lines. 
These  are  to  ^re  notiee,  that  the  pni|>er  time 
of  the  jesT  for  writiiig  Pastorals  now  drawing  near, 
there  la  a  stage-coach  settled  iram  the  One-bell  in 
the  Strand  to  Dorchester,  vhich  sets  out  twice  a 
veek,  and  passes  thro^h  Bastngstoke,  Suttci^ 
St4)ckbridge,  Salisbury,  Blandford,  and  so  to  Dor- 
diester,  over  the  finest  downs  in  England.  At  all 
which  places,  there  are  accommodations  of  spread- 
ing beeches,  beds  of  flowers,  turf  Beats,  and  pnrUng 
streams,  for  happy  swains ;  and  thunderstruck  oaks, 
and  left-handed  rarens,  to  fbretel  misfortunes  to 
those  that  please  to  be  wretched,  with  all  other  ne- 


e  passion. 

And  for  the  conveniency  of  such  whose  aflUrs 
will  not  permit  them  to  leave  this  town,  at  the  some 
place  they  may  be  furnished,  during  the  season, 
widL  spesnig  buds,  flowerii^  thyme,  warUing 
Utds,  morting  lambkins,  and  ^untain-water,  right 
and  good,  and  bottled  «m  the  spot  by  one  seat  down 


I.  The  nymphs  and  swains  are  further  giren 

to  understand,  that,  in  thwe  happy  climes,  they 

Ml  so  &r  fiwn  bang  troubled  with  wolves,  that, 

.    tot  »-aat    of  even   foxes,    li    cini-iclerable   pack  of 

L  timd»  hare  been  ktelv  (i.>tl%-<\  l<>  eat  sheep. 


r 


th  insuiit,  at  midn^rt, 
>f  liglit  honour  iuid  loose  mnth, 
a  them  in  the  shape  of  men,  bmt 
1  llie  players  helon^i^  to  Mr. 
B  eollup  KurgL'ons  at  midn^t, 
Ki»-»— na  in  sound  sleep  and 
ify,  that  Mi.  Fowdl 
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had  locked  up  the  legs  of  all  his  company  for  fear  of 
mischief  that  night :  and  that  Mr.  Powell  will  not 
pay  for  any  damages  done  by  the  said  persons.  It  is 
also  further  advised^  that  there  were  no  midwives 
wanted  when  those  persons  called  them  up  in  the 
several  parts  of  Westminster ;  but  that  those  gen- 
tlewomen who  were  in  the  company  of  the  said  im* 
postors^  may  take  care  to  call  such  useful  perwMis 
on  the  6th  of  December  next. 

The  censor  having  observed^  that  there  are  fine- 
wrought  ladies'  shoes  and  slippers  put  out  to  view 
at  a  great  shoemaker's  shop  towards  Saint  James's 
end  of  Pall-mall^  which  create  irregular  thoughts 
and  desires  in  the  youth  of  this  nation;  the  said 
shop-keeper  is  required  to  take  in  those  eye-sores^ 
or  snow  cause  the  next  court-day  why  he  continues 
to  expose  the  same .;  and  he  is  required  to  be  pre- 
pared particularly  to  answer  to  the  slippers  with 
green  Uice  and  blue  heels. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  return  the  oUigiiig 
things  Mr.  Joshua  Barnes  has  said  to  me,  apon  the 
account  of  our  mutual  £riend  Homer.  He  and  I 
have  read  him  now  forty  years  with  some  under* 
standings  and  great  admiration.  A  work  to  be  pro- 
duced by  one  who  has  enjoyed  so  great  an  intimacy 
with  an  author^  is  certainly  to  be  valued  more  than 
any  comment  made  by  persons  of  yesterday.  There- 
fore^ according  to  my  friend  Joshua's  request,  I  re- 
recommend  his  work;  and,  having  used  a  little 
magic  in  the  case,  I  give  this  recommendation  by 
way  of  '  Amulet  or  charm  against  the  malignity 
of  envious  backbiters,  who  sp&ik  evil  of  permm- 
anoes  whereof  themselves  were  never  capable.'  If 
I  may  use  my  friend  Joshua's  own  words,  I  shall  at 
present  say  no  more^  but  that  we^  Homer's  oldest 
acquaintance  now  living,  know  best  his  ways,  and 
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csin  inform  the  worlds  that  they  are  often  mistaken 
when  they  think  he  is  in  lethargic  fits,  which  we 
know  he  was  never  subject  to ;  and  shall  make  ap- 
pear to  be  rank  scandal  and  envy^  that  of  the  Latm 
poet, 

— Aliquando  bonus  dormUat  Homenu, 

Hoa.  AEs  roiT.  Ter.  359. 

Good  old  Homer  sometimes  nods. 
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In  a  nation  of  liberty,  there  is  hardly  a  person  in  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  more  absolutely  necessary 
than  a  Censor.  It  is  allowed,  that  I  have  no  autho- 
rity for  assuming  this  importieuit  appellation,  and  that 
I  am  Censor  of  these  nations  just  as  one  is  chosen 
king  at  the  game  of  '  Questions  and  Commands :' 
but  if,  in  the  execution  of  this  fantastical  dignity,  I 
flbserve  upon  things  which  do  not  fall  within  the 
cognizance  of  real  authority,  I  hope  it  will  be  granted 
that  an  idle  man  could  not  oe  more  usefully  employed. 
Among  all  the  irregularities  of  which  I  nave  taken 
Dodoe,  I  know  none  so  proper  to  be  presented  to  the 
world  by  a  Censor,  as  that  of  the  general  expense 
and  ajfectation  of  equipage.  I  have  lately  hmted, 
that  this  extravagance  must  necessarily  set  footing 
where  we  have  no  sumptuary  laws,  and  where  every 
man  may  be  dressed;  attended;  and  carried,  in  wIuU 
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nuumer  he  pleases.  But  my  tenderness  to  my  feUoW'* 
subjects  wm  not  pennit  me  to  let  this  enormity  go 
unobseinred. 

As  the  matter  now  stands^  every  man  takes  it  in 
his  head  that  he  has  a  liberty  to  spend  his  money  as 
he  pleases.     Thus,  in  spite  of  all  order,  justice,  and 
decorum,  we,  the  greater  number  of  the  queen's 
loyal  subjects,  •  for  no  reason  in  the  world  but  be- 
cause we  want  money,  do  not  share  alike  in  the 
division  of  her  majesty's  high  road.    The  horses  and 
slaves  of  the  rich  take  up  the  whole  street ;  while 
we  Peripatetics  are  very  glad  to  watch  an  oppor- 
tunity to  whisk  across  a  passage,  very  thankful  that 
we  are  not  run  over  for  interrupting  the  machine, 
that  carries  in  it  a  person  neither  more  handsome) 
wise,  nor  valiant  ilakn  the  meanest  of  us.     For  this 
reason,  were  I  to  propose  a  tax,  it  should  certainly  be 
upon  coaches  and  chairs :  for  no  man  living  can  as- 
sign a  reason  why  one  man  should  have  half  a  street 
to  carry  him  at  lus  ease,  and  perhaps  only  in  pursuit 
Of  pleasures,  when  as  good  a  man  as  himself  wants 
room  for  his  own  person  to  pass  upon  the  most  ne- 
cessary and  urgent  occasion.     Till  such  an  acknow- 
le%ement  is  made  to  the  public,  I  shall  take  upon 
me  to  vest  certain  rights  in  the  scsfvengers  of  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  to  take  the  horses 
and  servants  of  all  such  as  do  not  become  or  deserve 
such  distinctions,  into  their  peculiar  custody.     The 
offendCTs  themselves  I  shaU  allow  safe  conduct  to 
their  places  of  abode  in  the  carts  of  the  said  scaven- 
gers, but  their  horses  shall  be  mounted  by  their 
tootmen,  and  sent  into  the  service  abroad :  and  I 
teke  this  opportunity,  in  the  first  place,  to  recruit 
l^^'i^TT*  "^  ™y  SM  old  friend  the  brave  and 

fK^  TT'^'t^    *^**    *W  ^  «  ^eU  taught   as 
iney  are  ted.    It  is  to  me  most  miraculous,  so  unrea- 

wnabk  an  usurpation  as  this  I  am  speaking  of  should 
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80  long  have  bten  tolerated.  We  haag  a  poor  fellow 
for  taking  any  trifle  from  us  on  the  roaiC  and  bear 
with  the  rich  for  robbing  us  of  the  road  itself.  Such 
a  tax  as  this  would  be  of  great  satisfaction  to  us  who 
walk  on  foot ;  and  since  the  distinction  of  riding  in 
a  coach  is  not  to  be  appointed  according  to  a  man's 
merit  or  service  to  his  country^  nor  that  liberty  given 
as  a  reward  for  some  eminent  virtue^  we  should  be 
hi^y  contented  to  see  them  pay  something  for  the 
insult  they  do  us>  in  the  state  they  take  upon  them 
while  they  are  dranm  by  us. 

TiU  they  have  made  us  some  r^mration  of  thi& 
kind,  we^  the  Peripatetics  of  Great  Britain^  cannot 
think  ourselves  well  treated,  while  every  one  that  is 
2hle  is  aUowed  to  set  up  an  equipage. 

As  iar  my  part,  I  cannot  but  admire  how  persons, 
conscious  to  uiemselves  of  no  manner  of  superiority 
above  others,  can,  out  of  mere  pride  or  laadness,  exr* 
pose  themselves  at  this,  rate  to  public  view,  ai]4  pnl; 
us  all  upon  pronouncing  those  three  terrible  sylla* 
hies,  '  Who  is  that  ? '  When  it  comes  to  that  ques- 
tion, our  method  is,  to  consider  the  mien  and.  air  of 
the  passenger^  and  comfort  ourselves  for  being  dirty 
to  the  ancles,  by  laughing  at  his  figure  and  appear- 
ance who  overlooks  us..  I  must,  confess,  were  it  not 
for  the  solid  injustice  of  the  thing,  there  is  nothing 
could  afford  a  discerning  eye  greater  occasion  for 
mirth,  than  this  licentious  huddle  of  qualities  and 
characters  in  the  equipages  about  this  town.  The 
overseers  of  the  highway  and  constables  have,  so^ 
little  skill  or  power  to  rectify  this  matter,  that  yoU; 
may  often  see  the  equipage  of  a  feUow„  whom  all  the 
town  knows  to  deserve  hanging,  make  a  stop  that 
shall  interrupt  the  lord  high  cl^ncellor  and  all  tlie 
judges  in  their  way  to  Westminster. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  things  and  p^i;^ 
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sons  in  this  general  confusion,  I  have  given  directiens 
to  all  the  coach-makers  and  coach-painters  in  town, 
to  bring  me  in  lists  of  their  several  customers ;  and 
doubt  not,  but  with  comparing  the  orders  ^^^^ 
man  in  the  placing  his  arm  on  the  doors  of  ms 
chariot,  as  well  as  the  words,  devices,  and  cyphers, 
to  be  fixed  upon  them,  to  make  a  wdlection  whicto 
shall  let  us  into  the  nature,  if  not  the  history,  of 
mmkind,  more  usefully  than 'the  curiosities  of  any 
medalMst  in  Europe. 

But  this  evil  of  vanity  in  our  figure,  with  many 
-others,  proceeds  from  a  certain  gaiety  <rf  heart,  which 
has  crept  into  men's  very  thoughts  and  complexions- 
The  passions  and  adventures  of  heroes,  when  they 
«nter  the  lists  for  the  tournament  in  romances,  arc 
not  more  easily  distinguidiable  by  their  palfineys  and 
their  armour,  than  the  secret  springs  and  aflections 
of  the  several  pretenders  to  mow  amon^  '"r^ 
known  by  their  equipages  in  ordinary  nfe.  The 
young  bridegroom,  with  his  gilded  Cupids  and 
winged  angels,  has  some  excuse  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart  to  launch  out  into  sometMng  that  may  be  sig- 
nificant of  his  present  happiness.  But  to  sec  men, 
for  no  reason  upon  earth  but  that  they  are  rich,  as- 
cend triumphant  chariots,  and  ride  through  the 
people,  has  at  the  bottom  nothing  else  in  it  bnt  an 
insolent  transport,  arising  only  from  the  distinction 
of  fortune. 

It  is  therefore  high  time  that  I  call  in  such  coaches 
as  are  in  their  embellishments  improper  for  the  cha- 
racter of  their  owners.  But  if  I  find  I  am  not 
obeyed  herein,  and  that  I  cannot  pull  down  these 
equipages  already  erected,  I  shall  take  upon  me  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  this  evil  for  the  mture,  by 
inquiring  into  the  pretensions  of  the  persons,  who 
jihaU  hereafter  attempt  to  make  public  entries  with 


onumients  and  cleoorationB  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment If  a  man  who  believed  he  had  the  hand- 
somest leg  in  this  kingdom,  should  take  a  £mcy  to 
adorn  so  deserving  a  limb  with  a  blue  garter^  he 
voald  justly  be  punished  for  offending  against  the 
Most  Noble  Order ;  and,  I  think,  the  general  pros- 
titntion  of  equipage  and  retinue  is  as  &structive  to 
all  distinction,  as  the  impertinence  of  one  man,  if 
permitted,  would  oertaimy  be  to  that  illustrious 
iisteniity* 

ADTEBTISEMBNT. 

%*  The  Censor  having  lately  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  ancient  simplicity  in  the  dress  and 
manners  of  that  part  of  this  island,  called  Scotland^ 
begins  to  decay ;  and  that  there  are  at  this  time,  in 
the  good  town  of  Edinbur^,  Beaux,  Fops,  and 
Coxcombs ;  his  late  correspondent  from,  that  place 
ii  desired  to  send  up  their  names  and  characters 
with  all  expedition^  that  they  may  be  proceeded 
i^ainst  aoccnrdingly,  and  proper  officers  named  to 
take  in  their  canes,  snuff-boxes,  and  all  other  useless 
necessaries  commonly  worn  by  such  offenders. 
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Nescb  quis  tenerot  oculus  mihifasdnat  agnos, 

VUG.  BCL.  HL  lOS. 

Ah !  what  ill  eyes  bewitch  my  tender  lambs? 

white's   chocolate-house,   MAJtCH   IS. 

This  evening  was  allotted  for  taking  into  consi" 
deration  a  late  request  of  two  indulgent  parents, 
touching  the  care  of  a  young  daughter,  whom  they 
design  to  send  to  a  boaroing-school,  or  keep  at  home, 
according  to  my  determination ;  but  I  am  diverted 
from  that  subject  by  letters  which  I  have  recived 
from  several  ladies,  complaining  of  a  certain  sect 
of  professed  enemies  to  the  repose  of  the  fair  sex, 
called  Oglers.  These  are,  it  seems,  gentlemen  who 
look  with  deep  attention  on  one  object  at  the  play- 
houses, and  are  ever  staring  all  round  them  in 
churches.  It  is  urged  by  my  correspondents,  that 
they  do  all  that  is  possible  to  keep  their  eyes  off 
these  insnarers;  but  that,  by  what  power  they 
know  not,  both  their  diversions  and  devotions  are 
interrupted  by  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they 
cannot  attend  to  either,  without  stealing  looks  at 
the  persons  whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  tiaem.  By 
this  means,  my  petitioners  say,  tney  find  them- 
selves grow  insensibly  less  offended,  and  in  time 
enamoured  of  these  their  enemies.  What  is  required 
of  me  on  this  occasion  is,  that  as  I  love  and  study 
to  preserve  the  better  part  of  mankind,  the  females, 
I  would  give  them  some  account  of  this  dangerous 
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way  of  assault ;  against  which  there  is  so  little  de- 
fence, that  it  lays  ambush  for  the  sight  itself,  and 
makes  them  seeingly,  knowingly,  willingly,  and 
forcibly,  go  on  to  their  own  captivity. 

This  representation  of  the  present  state  of  afiairs 
between  the  two  sexes  gave  me  very  much  alarm ; 
and  I  had  no  more  to  do,  but  to  recollect  what  I 
had  seen  at  any  one  assembly  for  some  years  last 
past,  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  and  justice  of 
this  remonstrance.  If  there  be  not  a  stop  put  to 
this  evil  art,  all  the  modes  of  address,  and  the  ele- 
gant embellishments  of  life,  which  arise  out  of  the 
noble  passion  of  love,  will  of  necessity  decay.  Who 
would  be  at  the  trouble  of  rhetoric,  or  study  the 
bm  mien,  when  his  introduction  is  so  much  easier 
obtained  by  a  sudden  reverence  in  a  down-cast  look 
at  the  meeting  the  eye  of  a  fair  lady,  and  beginning 
again  to  ogle  her  as  soon  as  she  glances  another 
way?  I  remember  very  well,  when  I  was  Iftst  at 
an  opera,  I  could  perceive  the  eyes  of  the  whole  au- 
dience cast  into  particular  cross  angles  one  upon 
another,  without  any  manner  of  regard  to  the  stage, 
though  king  Latinus  was  himself  present  when  I 
made  that  observation.  It  was  then  very  pleasant 
to  look  into  the  hearts  of  the  whole  company ;  for 
the  balls  of  sight  are  so  formed,  that  one  man's  eyes 
are  spectacles  to  another  to  read  his  heart  with. 
The  most  ordinary  beholder  can  take  notice  of  any 
Tident  agitation  in  the  mind,  any  pleasing  transport^ 
or  any  inward  grief,  in  the  person  he  looks  at ;  but 
one  of  these  Oglers  c£ui  see  a  studied  indifference,  a 
concealed  love,  or  a  smothered  resentment,  in  the 
^ery  glances  that  are  made  to  hide  those  dispositions 
of  thought.  The  naturalists  tell  us,  that  the  rattle- 
snake will  fix  himself  under  a  tree  where  he  sees  a 
squirrel  playing;  and,  when  he  has  once  got  the 
exchange  of  a  glance  from  the  pretty  wanton,  wiU 
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give  it  ^uch  a  sudden  strc^  on  its  imagination, 
tHat  though  it  may  play  from  bough  to  bough,  and 
strive  to  avert  its  eyes  from  it  for  some  time,  yet  it 
comes  nearer  and  nearer  by  little  intervals  of  looking 
ailother  way,  till  it  drops  into  the  jaws  of  the  ani- 
mal^ which  it  knew  gazed  at  it  for  no  other  reason 
but  to  ruin  it.     I  did  not  believe  this  piece  of  phi- 
losophy till  that  night  I  was  just  now  speakii^  of; 
but  I  uien  saw  the  same  thing  pass  between  an  Og/nsr 
and  a  Coquette.     Mirtillo,  the  most  learned  of  the 
former^   had  for   some  time  discontinued  to  visit 
Flavia,  no  less  eminent  among  the  latter.     They 
industriously  avoided  all  places  where  they  mieht 
probably  meet,  but  chance  brought  them  together 
to  the  play-house,  and  seated  them  in  a  direct  line 
over-against  each  other,  she  in  a  front  box,  he  in 
the  pU  next  the  stage.     As  soon  as  Flavia  had  re- 
ceived the  looks  of  the  whole  crowd  below  her  with 
that  air  of  insen»bility,  which  is  necessary  at  the 
first  entrance,    she  began  to  look  round  her,   and 
saw  the  vagabond  Mirtillo,    who  had  so  long  ab- 
sented himself  from  her  circle ;  and  when  she  first 
discovered   him,   she   looked  upon  him  with  that 
glance,  which  in  the  language  of  Oglecs  is  called 
the  Scornful,  but  immediately  turned  her  obBerva- 
tion  another  way,  and  returned  upon  him  with  the 
Indifferent,      lliis  gave  Mirtillo  no  small  resent" 
ment ;  but  he  used  her  accordingly.     He  took  care 
to  be  ready  for  her  next*  glance.     She  found  his  eyes 
full  in  the  Indole^U,  with  his  lips  crumpled  up,  in 
the  posture  of  one  whistling.     Her  anger  at  this 
usage  immediately  appeared  in  every  muscle  of  her 
face ;  and  after  many  emotions,  which  glistened  in 
her  eyes,  she  cast  them  round  the  whole  house,  and 

gave  them  softnesses  in  the  f&ce  of  every  man  she 
ad  ever  seen  before.    After  she  thought  she  had 
reduced  all  «he  saw  to  her  obedienoe,  me  play  be« 
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gan^  and  ended  tkear  dialogue.  As  soon  as  the  first 
act  was  over^  she  stood  up  witli  a  visage  fiiU  of  dis- 
sembled alacrity  and  pleasure,  with  which  she  over- 
looked the  audience^  and  at  last  came  to  him ;  he 
was  then  placed  in  a  side-way^  with  his  hat  slouching 
over  his  eyes^  and  gazing  at  a  wench  in  the  side-box, 
as  talking  of  that  gipsy  to  the  gentleman  who  sat 
by  him.  But,  as  she  was  fixed  upon  him,  he  turned 
suddenly  with  a  full  fi^ice  upon  her,  and^  with  all 
the  respect  imaginable,  made  her  the  most  obse- 
quious bow  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  theatre. 
This  gave  her  a  pleasure  not  to  be  concealed ;  and 
she  made  him  the  recovering,  or  second  courtesy, 
with  a  smile  that  spoke  a  perfect  reconciliation. 
Between  the  ensuing  acts,  they  talked  to  each  other 
with  gestures  and  glances  so  significant,  that  they 
ridiculed  the  whole  house  in  this  silent  speech,  and 
made  an  appointment  that  Mirtillo  should  lead  her 
to  her  coach. 

The  peculiar  language  of  <me  eye,  as  it  differs 
from  another^  as  much  as  the  tone  of  one  voice 
fnm  another,  and  the  &scination,  or  enchantment, 
which  is  lodged  in  the  optic  nerves  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  these  dialogues,  is;  I  must  confess^ 
too  nice  a  subject  for  one  who  is  not  an  adept  in 
these  speculations;  but  I  shall^  for  the  good  and 
safety  of  the  fair  sex^  call  my  learned  friend  Sir 
William  Read  to  my  assistance,  and,  by  the  help  of 
his  observations  on  this  organ,  acquaint  them  wnen 
the  eye  is  to  be  believed,  and  when  distrusted.  On 
the  contrary,  I  shall  conceal  the  true  meaning  of 
the  looks  of  ladies,  and  indulge  in  them  all  the 
art  they  can  acquire  in  the  management  of  their 
glances :  all  which  is  but  too  little  against  creatures 
who  triumph  in  fEdsehood,  and  begin  to  forswear 
with  their  eyes,  when  their  tongues  can  be  no  longer 
believed. 

T  2 
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Destinies  advanced  with  two  great  tuns  carried 
before  them,  one  of  which  they  fixed  at  the  right- 
hand  of  Jupiter,  as  he  sat  upon  his  throne,  and 
the  other  on  his  left.  The  first  was  filled  with  all 
the  blessings,  and  the  other  with  all  the  calamities 
of  human  life.  Jupiter,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  finding  the  world  much  more  innocent  than  it 
IS  in  this  iron  age,  poured  very  plentifully  out  of 
the  tun  that  stood  at  his  right-hand ;  but,  as  man- 
kind d^enerated,  and  became  unworthy  of  his  bless- 
ings, he  set  abroach  the  other  vessel,  that  filled  the 
world  with  pain  and  poverty,  battles  and  distempers, 
jealousy  and  falsehood,  intoxicating  pleasures  and 
nntimely  deaths. 

He  was  at  length  so  very  much  incensed  at  the 
great  depravation  of  human  nature,  and  the  repeated 
provocations  which  he  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  that,  having  resolved  to  destroy  the  whole 
species,  except  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,he  commanded 
the  Destinies  to  gather  up  the  blessings  which  he 
had  thrown  away  upon  the  sons  of  men,  and  lay  them 
np  till  the  world  should  be  inhabited  by  a  more  vir- 
tuous and  deserving  race  of  mortals. 

The  three  Sisters  immediately  repaired  to  the 
earth  in  search  of  the  several  blessings  that  had  been 
scattered  on  it ;  but  found  the  task  which  was  en- 
joined them,  to  be  much  more  difficult  than  they  had 
imagined.  The  first  places  they  resorted  to,  as  the 
most  likely  to  succeed  in,  were  cities,  palaces,  and 
courts;  but,  instead  of  meeting  with  what  they 
looked  for  here,  they  found  nothing  but  envy,  re- 
pining, uneasiness,  and  the  like  bitter  ingredients  of 
the  left-hand  vessel.  Whereas,  to  their  great  sur- 
prise, they  discovered  content,  cheerfulness,  heiJth, 
*^?^^.^®^  ^'^^  other  the  most  substantial  blessings 
of  life,  in  cottages,  shades,  and  solitudes. 
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gilded  chariot^  Fulvius  in  a  blue  strings  aitd  Florio 
in  a  tulip-root.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate^ 
the  many  £eintastical  afflictions  that  disturb  mankind; 
but  as  a  misery  is  not  to  be  measured  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  evil^  but  from  the  temper  of  the  sufferer, 
I  shall  present  my  readers^  who  are  unhappy  either 
in  reality  or  imagination,  with  an  allegory,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  great  father  and  prince 
of  poets. 

As  I  was  sitting  after  dinner  in  my  elbow-chair,  I 
took  up  Homer,  and  dipped  into  that  famous  speech 
of  Achilles  to  Priam  *,  in  which  he  tells  him,  that 
Jupiter  has  by  him  two  great  vessels,  the  one  filled 
with  blessings,  and  the  other  with  misfortunes ;  out 
of  which  he  mingles  a  composition  for  every  man 
that  comes  into  the  world.  This  passage  so  exceed- 
ingly pleased  me,  that,  as  I  fell  msensibly  into  my 
afternoon's  slumber,  it  wrought  my  imagination  into 
the  following  dream. 

When  Jupiter  took  into  his  hands  the  government 
of  the  world,  the  several  parts  of  nature  with  the 
presiding  deities  did  homage  to  him.  One  presented 
him  with  a  mountain  of  winds,  another  with  a  maga- 
zine of  hail,  and  a  third  with  a  pile  of  thunder-bolts. 
The  Stars  offered  up  their  influences;  the  Ocean 
gave  in  his  trident,  the  Earth  her  fruits,  and  the 
Sun  his  seasons.  Among  the  several  deities  who 
came    to    make   their   court  on  this  occasion,  the 


*  Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood. 
The  source  of  evil  on^  and  one  of  good ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  be  fills. 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills : 
To  most  he  mingles  both  :  the  wretch  decreed 
To  taste  the  bad,  unmix'd,  is  curst  indeed; 
Pursu*d  by  wrongs,  by  meagre  famine  driven, 
He  wanders,  outcast  both  of  earth  and  Heaven. 

tote's  hom.  iL,  xxiv.  663)  et  seq. 
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imaginations^  that  shoot  up  in  triflings  weak^  and 
irresolute  minds. 

The  Destinies,  finding  themselves  in  so  great  a 
perplexity,  concluded  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  execute  the  commands  that  had  been 
given  them,  according  to  their  first  intention ;  for 
which  reason  they  agreed  to  throw  all  the  blessings 
and  calamities  together  into  one  large  vessel^  and  in 
that  manner  offer  them  up  at  the  feet  of  Jupiter. 

This  was  performed  accordingly;  the  Eldest  Sister 
presenting  herself  before  the  vessel,  and  introducing 
It  with  an  apology  for  what  they  had  done. 

'  O  Jupiter,'  says  she,  '  we  have  gathered  to- 
gether all  the  good  and  evil,  the  comforts  and  dis- 
tresses of  human  life,  which  we  thus  present  before 
thee  in  one  promiscuous  heap.  We  beseech  thee, 
that  thou  thyself  wilt  sort  them  out  for  the  fu- 
ture, as  in  thy  wisdom  thou  shalt  think  fit.  For  we 
acknowledge,  that  there  is  none  besides  thee  that 
can  judge  what  will  occasion  grief  or  joy  in  the 
heart  of  a  human  creature,  and  what  will  prove  a 
blessing  or  a  calamity  to  the  person  on  whom  it  is 
bestowed.' 
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—  Ut  ameris,  amabitis  etto,         om>.  art.  am.  il  107. 
Se  loydy,  that  you  may  be  Iot'cL 

rXOM  XT  OWK  ATARTlfXlIT,  KAECH  I7« 

Heading  is  to  the  mind,  what  exercise  is  to  the 
body.  As  by  the  one,  health  is  preserved,  streneth* 
ened,  and  invigorated ;  by  the  other,  virtue,  which 
is  the  health  of  the  mind,  is  kept  alive,  cherished, 
and  confirmed.  But  as  exercise  becomes  tedious 
and  painfiil,  when  we  make  use  of  it  only  as  the 
means  of  h^th,  so  reading  is  apt  to  grow  uneasy 
and  burdensome,  when  we  apply  ourselves  to  it  only 
for  our  improvement  in  virtue.  For  this  reason,  the 
virtue  whidi  we  gather  from  a  fable,  or  an  allegory, 
is  like  the  health  we  get  by  hunting ;  as  we  are  en- 
gaged in  an  agreeable  pursuit  that  draws  us  on  with 
pleasure,  and  makes  us  insensible  of  the  &tigues 
that  Accompany  it. 

Afiter  this  preface,  I  shall  set  down  a  very  beau-* 
tifi4  allegori^  fable  of  the  great  poet  whmn  I  men- 
tioned in  my  last  paper,  and  whom  it  is  very  difficult 
to  lay  aside  when  one  is  engaged  in  the  reading  of 
him.  And  this  I  particularly  design  for  the  use  of 
several  of  my  £ur  correspondents,  who  in  their  let- 
ters have  complained  to  me,  that  they  have  lost  the 
affeotkms  of  uieir  husbands,  and  desire  my  advice 
'  how  to  recover  them« 

Juno,  says  Homer,  seeing  her  Jupiter  seated  on 
the  to^  oijoffsxi^  Ida^  and  li^wing  that  he  had  con^ 
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ceived  an  aversion  to  her^  b^an  to  study  how 
she  should  regain  his  affections^  and  make  herself 
amiable  to  him.  With  this  thought  she  immediately 
retired  into  her  chamber^  where  she  bathed  herself 
in  ambrosia^  which  gave  her  person  all  its  beauty, 
and  diffused  so  divine  an  odour,  as  refreshed  all  na- 
ture, and  sweetened  both  heaven  and  earth.  She 
let  her  immortal  tresses  flow  in  the  most  graceful 
manner,  and  took  a  particular  care  to  dress  herself 
in  several  ornaments,  which  the  poet  describes  at 
length,  and  which  the  goddess  chose  out  as  the  most 

f  roper  to  set  off  her  person  to  the  best  advantage, 
n  the  next  place,  she  made  a  visit  to  Venus,  the 
deity  who  presides  over  love,  and  begged  of  her, 
as  a  particular  favour,  that  she  would  lend  her  for 
a  while  those  diarms  with  whidi  she  subdued  the 
hearts   both  of  gods  and   men.     '  For,'   says  the 
goddess>  *  I  would  make  use  of  them  to  reoandle 
the  two  Deities,  i^o  took  care  of  me  in  mj  in&ncy, 
and  who  at  present  are  at  so  great  a  varianee,  that 
they  are  estranged  £ram  eadi  other's  bed.'    Venus 
was  proud  of  an  opportunity  of  oU^iBg  so  great 
a  goddess,  and  thei^^Nre  made  her  a  present  of  the 
orxfw  which  she  used  to  wear  about  tier  own  waist, 
wiA  advice  to  hide  it  in  her  bosom  till  she  hadao- 
€oii^It;^ied  her  intenliiMi.     Thb  eethu  was  a  fine 
paitT-cdkraKd  giidle*  which,  as  Hcsaer  trils    us, 
^d  all  Ike  altractiQiis  of  the  a»  wravi^  into  it. 
The  €Nir  pnaciiiai  %urc5  in  tha  eBfaniderr  were 
Lo^.  Betsire.  Fondness  of  :^^<edi.  aadCoBrenaftian, 
tUea  with  thai  swfwtaess  aad  omplaeaKy,  whkii, 
savs  the  p«wt«  insessEbh'  stal  away  tiie  keaits  of  the 


Jw*^  »fter  kiTta^  wj^^ 

?^*!*^  ^^^  *^  br  awwlMt.  lata  ^ 
^^^Mwr.  wi»  tj  sasi  ta  kiv«^  Wa  as  wmcb  isn 
^»»hRr  VaatT.  ^whcm  ic  te««aic  t*  !« 
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braces^  without  the  consent  of  their  parents.  Juno, 
to  cover  her  real  thoughts^  told  him^  as  she  had 
told  Venus^  that  she  was  going  to  make  a  visit  to 
Ooeanus  and  Tethys.  He  prevailed  upon  her  to  stay 
with  him^  protesting  to  her^  that  she  appeared  more 
amiable  in  his  eye  than  ever  any  mortal^  goddess, 
or  even  herself,  had  appeared  to  him  till  that  day. 
The  poet  then  represents  him  in  so  great  an  ardour, 
that;  without  going  up  to  the  house  which  had  been 
built  by  the  hands  of  Vulcan  according  to  Juno's 
direction,  he  threw  a  golden  doud  over  their  heads 
as  they  sat  upon  the  top  of  mount  Ida,  while  the 
earth  beneath  them  sprung  up  in  lotuses,  safirons, 
hyacinths,  and  a  bed  of  the  softest  flowers  for  their 
rqwse. 

This  dose  translation  of  one  of  the  finest  passages 
in  Homer,  may  suggest  abundance  of  instruction  to 
a  woman  who  has  a  mind  topreserve,  or  recall  the 
affection  of  her  husband.  Ine  care  of  the  person 
and  the  dress,  with  the  particular  blandishments 
woven  in  the  cestus,  are  so  plainly  recommended  by 
this  fable,  and  indispensably  necessary  in  every 
female  who  desires  to  please,  that  they  need  no  fur- 
ther explanation.  The  discretion,  likewise,  in  cover- 
ing all  matrimonial  quarrels  from  the  knowledge  of 
others,  is  taught  in  the  pretended  visit  to  Tethys,  in 
the  speech  where  Juno  addresses  herself  to  Venus  ; 
as  the  chaste  and  prudent  management  of  a  wife's 
charms  is  intimated  by  the  same  pretence  for  her 
appearing  before  Jupiter,  and  by  the  concealment  of 
the  cestus  in  her  bosom. 

I  shall  leave  this  tale  to  the  consideration  of  such 
good  housewives  who  are  never  well  dressed  but 
when  tiiey  are  abroad,  and  think  it  necessary  to  ap- 
pear more  agreeable  to  all  men  living  than  their  hus- 
bands :  as  also  to  those  prudent  ladies,  who,  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  being  over-fond,  entertain  their 
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husbands  with  mdifferenoey  aversimi^  sullen  silence^ 
or  exasperating  language. 


17. 

Upon  my  coming  h<Nne  last  nighty  I  found  a  yery 
handsome  present  of  wine  left  for  me^  as  a  taste 
*^  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  hogsheads^  which  are 
to  be  put  to  sale  at  twenty  pounds  a  hogshead,  at 
Garraway's  coffee-house  in  £xchange-alley>  on  the 
twenty-second  instant,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
to  be  tasted  in  major  Long's  vaults  from  the  twen- 
tieth instant  till  the  time  of  the  sale."  This  having 
been  sent  to  me  with  a  desire  that  I  would  give  my 
judgment  upon  it,  I  immediately  impannekd  a  jury 
of  men  of  mce  palates,  and  strong  heads,  who,  being 
all  of  them  very  scrupulous,  and  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed rashly  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  re- 
fused to  bring  in  their  verdict  till  three  in  the 
morning;  at  which  time  the  foreman  pronounced, 
as  well  as  he  was  able,  '  Extra-a-ordinary  French 
daret.'     For  niy  own  part,  as  I  love  to  consult  my 

fillow  in  all  points  of  moment,  I  slept  upon  it  before 
would  give  my  sentence,  and  this  morning  con- 
firmed the  verdict. 

Having  mentioned  this  tribute  of  wine,  I  must 
give  notice  to  my  correspondents  for  the  future,  who 
shaU  apply  to  me  on  this  occasion,  that,  as  I  sluJl  de- 
cide nothing  unadvisedly  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  give  judgment  of  a  right  good 
liquor,  without  examining  at  least  three  dozen  Dot- 
tles of  it.  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  do  myself  the 
justice  to  let  the  world  know,  that  I  have  resisted 
great  temptations  in  this  kind;  as  it  is  well  known 
to  a  butcher  in  Clare-market,  who  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  me  with  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  marrow-bones. 
1  had  likewise  a  bribe  sent  me  by  a  fishmonger,  con- 
aating  of  a  collar  of  brawn,  and  a  jole  c^salnoD; 
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but^  not  finding  them  excellent  in  tlieir  kinds^  I  had 
the  int^rity  to  eat  them  both  np^  without  speaking 
one  word  of  them.  However,  for  the  future,  I  shall 
have  an  eye  to  the  diet  of  this  great  city,  and  will 
Tecommend  the  best  and  most  wholesome  food  to 
them,  if  I  receive  these  proper  and  respectful  notices 
from  the  sellers ;  that  it  may  not  be  said  hereafter^ 
my  readers  were  better  taught  than  fed. 
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—  Guttus  elemetUa  per  omnia  quaruntt 
Nunquam  ammo  prOHs  obatantibutj-^ 

JUY.  8AT.  xi.  14. 

They  nmradc  every  element  for  choice 

Of  e7*ry  jBth  and  fowl,  at  any  price.  congketje. 

FROM  mr  OWK  AFAKTMKMT,   KAKCH  SO. 

Haying  intimated  in  my  last  paper,  that  I  design 
to  take  cmder  my  inspection  the  Diet  of  this  great 
city,  I  shall  begin  with  a  very  earnest  and  serious 
exhortation  to  all  my  well-disposed  readers,  that  they 
would  return  to  the  food  €i  their  forefathers,  and  re- 
concile themselves  to  beef  and  mutton.  This  was 
that  diet  whidi  bred  that  hardy  race  of  mortals  who 
won  the  fi^ds  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt.  1  need  not 
go  up  so  high  as  the  history  of  Guy  earl  of  Warwick^ 
who  is  well  known  to  have  eaten  up  a  dun  cow  of 
his  own  killing.   The  renowned  king  Arthur  is  ge« 
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nerally  looked  upon  as  the  first  who  ever  sat  down 
to  a  whole  roasted  ox^  which  was  certainly  the  best 
way  to  preserve  the  gravy ;  and  it  is  further  added, 
that  he  and  his  knights  sat  about  it  at  his  round  ta- 
ble, and  usually  consumed  it  to  the  very  bones  be- 
fore they  woula  enter  upon  any  debate  of  moment. 
The  Black  Prince  was  a  professed  lover  of  the  Brisket ; 
not  to  mention  the  history  of  the  Sirloin,  or  the  in- 
stitution of  the  order  of  Beef-eaters ;  which  are  all 
so  many  evident  and  imdeniable  marks  of  the  great 
respect  which  our  warlike  predecessors  have  paid  to 
this  excellent  food.  The  tables  of  the  ancient  gen- 
try of  this  nation  were  covered  thrice  a  day  with  hot 
roast  beef;  and  I  am  credibly  informed,  by  an  anti- 
quary who  has  searched  the  roisters  in  which  the 
bills  of  fare  of  the  court  are  recorded,  that  instead 
of  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  which  have  prevailed 
of  late  years,  the  maids  of  honour  in  queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  were  allowed  three  rumps  of  beef  for  their 
breakfast.  Mutton  has  likewise  been  In  great  repute 
among  our  valiant  countrymen;  but  was  formerly 
observed  to  be  the  food  rather  of  men  of  nice  and 
delicate  appetites,  than  those  of  strong  and  robust 
constitutions.  For  which  reason,  even  to  this  day, 
we  use  the  word  Sheep-biter  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
as  we  do  a  Beef-eater  in  a  respectful  and  honourable 
sense.  As  for  the  flesh  of  lamb,  veal,  chicken,  and 
other  animals  under  age,  they  were  the  invention  of 
sickly  and  degenerate  palates,  according  to  that 
wholesome  remark  of  Daniel  the  historian,  who 
takes  notice,  that  in  all  taxes  upon  provisions  du- 
ring the  reigns  of  several  of  our  kings,  there  is  no- 
thing mentioned  besides  the  flesh  of  such  fowl  and 
cattle  as  were  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  were 
mature  for  slaughter.  The  common  people  of  this 
kingdom  do  still  keep  up  the  taste  of  their  ancestors; 
and  it  is  to  this  that  we,  in  a  ^eat  measure,  owe 
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the  unparalleled  victories  that  hare  been  gained  in 
this  l-eign :  for  I  would  desire  my  reader  to  consider> 
what  work  our  countrymen  would  have  made  at 
Blenheim  and  Ramillies^  if  they  had  been  fed  with 
fricassees  and  ragouts. 

For  this  reason^  we  at  present  see  the  florid  com- 
plexion^ the  strong  limb^  and  the  hale  constitution^ 
are  to  be  found  chiefly  among  the  meaner  sort  of 
people^  or  in  the  wild  gentry  who  have  been  educated 
among  the  woods  and  mountains.  Whereas  many 
great  families  are  insensibly  fallen  oflffrom  the  athletic 
constitution  of  their  progenitors^  and  are  dwindled 
away  into  a  pale^  sickly^  spindle-legged^  generation 
of  valetudinarians. 

I  may  perhaps  be  thought  extravagant  in  my  no- 
tion; but  I  must  confess^  I  am  apt  to  impute  the 
dishonours  that  sometimes  happen  in  great  fiunilies, 
to  the  inflaming  kind  of  diet  which  is  so  much  in 
fashion.  Many  dishes  can  excite  desire  without  giv- 
ing strength^  and  heat  the  body  without  nourishing 
it ;  as  physicians  observe^  that  the  poorest  and  most 
dispirited  blood  is  most  subject  to  fevers.  I  look 
npon  a  French  ragout  to  be  as  pernicious  to  the  sto- 
mach as  a  glass  of  spirits ;  and  when  I  have  seen  a 
young  lady  swallow  all  the  instigations  of  high  soups> 
seasoned  sauces^  and  forced  meats^  I  have  wondered 
at  the  despair  or  tedious  sighing  of  her  lovers. 

The  rules  among  these  hlae  Delicates  are^  to  be 
as  contradictory  as  they  can  be  to  nature. 

Without  expecting  the  return  of  hunger,  they  eat 
for  an  appetite^  and  prepare  dishes,  not  to  allay,  but 
to  excite  it. 

They  admit  of  nothing  at  their  tables  in  its  natural 
form,  or  without  some  disguise. 

They  are  to  eat  every  thing  before  it  comes  in 
season,  and  to  leave  it  oif  as  soon  as  it  is  good  to  be 
eaten.  , 
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They  are  not  to  approve  any  thing  that  is  agree- 
able to  ordinary  palates ;  and  nothing  is  to  .gratify 
their  senses^  but  what  would  offend  those  of  their 
inferiors. 

I  remember  I  was  last  summer  invited  to  a  friend  s 
house^  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  French  cookery, 
and,  as  the  phrase  is,  ^  eats  well.'  At  our  sitting 
down,  I  found  the  table  covered  with  a  great  variety 
of  unknown  dishes:  I  was  mightily  at  a  loss  to  learn 
what  they  were,  and  therefore  did  not  know  where 
to  help  myself.  That  which  stood  before  me,  I  took 
to  be  a  roasted  porcupine,  however  did  not  'care  for 
asking  questions;  and  have  since  been  informed, 
that  it  was  only  a  larded  turkey.  I  afterwards  passed 
my  eye  over  several  hashes,  which  I  do  not  know  the 
names  of  to  this  day ;  and,  hearing  that  they  were 
delicacies,  did  not  think  fit  to  meddle  with  tnem. 

Among  other  dainties,  I  saw  something  like  a 
pheasant,  and  therefore  desired  to  be  helped  to  a 
wing  of  it ;  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  my  friend  told 
me  it  was  a  rabbit,  which  is  a  sort  of  meat  I  never 
cared  for.  At  last  I  discovered,  with  some  joy,  a 
pig  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  b^ged  a  gen- 
tleman that  was  near  it  to  cut  me  a  piece  of  it.  Upon 
which  the  gentleman  of  the  house  said,  with  great 
civility,  '  I  am  sure  you  will  like  the  pig,  for  it  was 
whipped  to  death.'  I  must  confess,  I  heard  him 
with  norror,  and  could  not  eat  of  an  animal  that  had 
died  such  a  tragical  death.  I  was  now  in  great  hunger 
and  confusion,  when  methought  I  smelled  the  agree- 
able savour  of  roast  beef,  but  could  not  tell  from 
which  dish  it  arose,  though  I  did  not  question  but  it 
lay  disguised  in  one  of  them.  Upon  turning  my  head 
I  saw  a  noble  sirloin  on  the  side-table,  smoking  in 
the  most  delicious  manner.  I  had  recourse  to  it  more 
than  once,  and  could  not  see  without  some  indigna* 
tion,  that  substantial  English  dish  banished  in  so 
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ignominious  a  manner,  to  make  way  for  French 
fickshaws. 

The  dessert  was  brought  up  at  last,  which  in  truth 
was  as  extraordinary  as  any  thing  that  had  come 
before  it.  The  whole,  when  ranged  in  its  proper 
order,  looked  like  a  very  beautiful  winter-piece. 
There  were  several  pyramids  of  candied  sweetmeats, 
that  hung  like  icicles,  with  fruits  scattered  up  and 
down,  and  hid  in  an  artificial  kind  of  frost.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  great  quantities  of  cream 
beaten  up  into  a  snow,  and  near  them  little  plates 
of  sugar-plums,  disposed  like  so  many  heaps  of  hail- 
stones, with  a  multitude  of  congelations  in  jellies  of 
various  colours.  I  was  indeed  so  pleased  with  the 
several  objects  which  lay  before  me,  that  I  did  not 
care  for  displacing  any  of  them,  and  was  half  angry 
with  the  rest  of  Sie  company,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
a  piece  of  lemon-peel,  or  a  sugar-plum,  would  spoil 
so  pleasing  a  picture.  Indeed,  I  could  not  but  smile 
to  see  several  of  them  cooling  their  mouths  with 
lumps  of  ice,  which  they  had  just  before  been  burn- 
ing  with  salts  and  peppers. 

As  soon  as  this  show  was  over,  I  took  my  leave, 
that  I  might  finish  my  dinner  at  my  own  house. 
For  as  I  in  every  thing  love  what  is  simple  and  na- 
tural, so  particularly  in  my  food :  two  plain  dishes, 
with  two  or  three  good-natured,  cheerful,  ingenious 
friends,  would  make  me  more  pleased  and  vain  than 
all  that  pomp  and  luxury  can  bestow.  For  it  is  my 
maxim.  That  '  he  keeps  the  greatest  table  who  has 
the  most  valuable  company  at  it.' 
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FROK   ICT   OWV  APARTUXHT,   MAKCH   22. 

It  has  often  been  a  solid  grief  to  me,  when  I  have 
reflected  on  this  glorious  nation,  which  is  the  scene 
of  public  happiness  and  liberty,  that  there  are  still 
crowds  of  private  tyrants,  against  whom  there  neither 
is  any  law  now  in  being,  nor  can  there  be  invented 
any  by  the  wit  of  man.  These  cruel  men  are  ill- 
natured  husbands.  The  commerce  in  the  conjugal 
state  is  so  delicate,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  it,  so  as  to  fit  ten  thousand 
nameless  pleasures  and  disquietudes  which  arise  to 
people  in  that  condition.  But  it  is  in  this  as  in 
some  other  nice  cases,  where  touching  upon  the  ma- 
lady tenderly  is  half  way  to  the  cure ;  and  there  are 
some  faults  which  need  only  to  be  observed,  to  be 
amended.  I  am  put  into  this  way  of  thinking  by  a 
late  conversation,  which  I  am  gomg  to  give  an  ac- 
count of. 

I  made  a  visit  the  other  day  to  a  family  for  which 
I  have  a  great  honour,  and  found  the  &ther,  the 
mother,  and  two  or  three  of  the  younger  children, 
drop  off  designedly  to  leave  me  alone  with  the  eldest 
daughter,  who  was  but  a  visitant  there  as  well  as 
myself,  and  is  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  of  a  very  feir 
character  in  the  world.  As  soon  as  we  were  alone, 
I  saw  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  methou^t  she  had 
much  to  say  to  me,  for  which  she  wanted  encou- 
ragement.   '  Madam,'  said  1,  *  you  know  I  wish  you 
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all  as  well  as  any  £riend  yoa  have  x  speak  freely  what 
I  see  you  are  oppressed  with ;  and  you  may  be  sure> 
if  I  cannot  rebeve  your  distress^  you  may  at  least 
reap  so  much  present  advantage  as  safely  to  give 
yourself  the  ease  of  uttering  it.'  She  immediately 
assumed  the  most  becoming  composure  of  counte- 
nance^  and  spoke  as  follows :  '  It  is  an  aggravation 
of  affliction  in  a  married  life^  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
guilt  in  communicating  it :  for  which  reason  it  is^ 
that  a  lady  of  your  and  my  acquaintance^  instead  of 
speaking  to  you  herself^  desired  me^  the  next  time 
I  saw  youj  as  you  are  a  professed  friend  to  our  sex^ 
to  turn  your  thoughts  upon  the  reciprocal  complai- 
sance wnich  is  the  duty  of  a  married  state. 

'  My  friend  was  neither  in  births  fortune^  nor 
education^  below  the  gentleman  whom  she  has  mar- 
ried.   Her  person^  her  age^  and  her  character^  are 
also  such  as  he  can  make  no  exception  to.     But  so 
it  is^  that^  from  the  moment  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  over^  the  obsequiousness  of  a  lover  was  turned 
into  the  haughtiness  of  a  master.     All  the  kind  en- 
deavours which  she  uses  to  please  him,  are  at  best 
but  so  many  instances  of  her  duty.     This  insolence 
takes  away  that  secret  satisfaction  which  does  not 
only  excite  to  virtue,  but  also  rewards  it.     It  abates 
the  fire  of  a  free  and  generous  love,  and  imbitters 
all  the  pleasures  of  a  social  life.'     The  young  lady 
spoke  all  this  with  such  an  air  of  resentment,  as 
discovered  how  nearly  she  was  concerned  in  the  dis- 
tress. 

When  I  observed  she  had  done  speaking,  ^  Madam,' 
said  1,  '  the  affliction  you  mention  is  the  greatest  that 
can  happen  in  human  life ;  and  I  know  but  one  con- 
solation in  it,  if  that  be  a  consolation,  that  the  ca- 
lamity is  a  pretty  general  one.  There  is  nothing  so 
common  as  for  men  to  enter  into  marriage,  without 
so  much  as  expecting  to  be- happy  in  it.    They  seem 
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to  propose  to  themselTes  a  few  heydays  in  tiie  l»- 
gimnng  of  it ;  after  which  they  aie  to  letom  at  best 
to  the  nsual  course  of  their  life ;  and  for  ang^  thej 
know,  to  constant  misery  and  uneasiness.  From 
this  £dse  sense  of  the  state  they  are  gomg  into,  pro- 
ceeds the  immediate  coldness  and  indifierenoe,  or 
hatred  and  aversion,  which  attend  ordinary  marri- 
ages, or  rather  harjgains  to  cohabit.'  Ouroonrcr- 
sation  was  here  interrupted  by  company  which  came 
In  upon  us. 

Tlie  humour  of  affecting  a  superior  carruge,  ge- 
nerally rises  from  a  £dse  notion  of  the  wealmeas  of 
a  female  understanding  in  general,  or  an  overween- 
ing opinion  that  we  have  of  our  own ;  for  when  it 
proceeds  from  a  natural  ruggedness  and  brutality  of 
temper,  it  is  altogether  incorrigible,  and  not  to  be 
amended  by  admonition.  Sir  Frauds  Bacon,  as  I 
remember,  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  mar- 
riage can  be  happy  in  which  the  wifle  has  no  opinion 
of  her  husband's  wisdom ;  but,  without  oflenoe  to 
so  great  an  authority,  I  may  renture  to  say,  that  a 
sulkn  wise  man  is  as  bad  as  a  good-natured  §ocL 
Knowledge,  softened  with  complacency  and  good- 
breeding,  will  make  a  man  equally  belored  and  re^ 
spected;  but  when  joined  with  a  serere,  distant, 
and  unsociable  temper,  it  creates  rather  fear  than 
lore.  I,  who  am  a  bachelor,  have  no  other  notion  of 
eoniugal  tenderness  but  what  I  learn  feom  books ; 
and  shall  therefore  produce  three  letters  of  Ftinr, 
who  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest,  but  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  whole  Rmnan  empire.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  very  much  ashamed,  that  on  snch 
occasions  I  am  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  heathen 
authoiv ;  and  shall  appeal  to  my  readers,  if  dier 
would  not  think  it  a  mark  of  a  narrow  education  in 
a  man  of  quality,  to  write  sudi  passionate  letters  to 
any  woman  but  a  mistress.    They  were  all  three 
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written  at  a  time  wlien  she  [liis  wife]]  was  at  a  dis^ 
tanoe  £rom  him.  The  firstt  of  them  puts  me  in  mind 
of  a  married  friend  of  mine>  who  said^  '  Sickness  it^- 
self  is  pleasant  to  a  man  that  is  attended  in  it  by  one 
whom  he  dearly  loves.' 

'  PLINY  TO  CALPURNIA. 

'  I  never  was  so  much  offended  at  business  as 
when  it  hindered  me  from  going  with  you  into  the 
country,  or  following  you  thither :  for  I  more  par- 
ticularly wish  to  be  with  you  at  present,  that  I  might 
be  sensible  of  the  progress  you  make  in  the  recovery 
of  your  strength  and  health ;  as  also  of  the  enter- 
tainment and  diversions  you  can  meet  with  in  your 
retirement.  Believe  me,  it  is  an  anxious  state  of 
mind  to  live  in  ignorance  of  what  happens  to  those 
whom  we  passionately  love.  I  am  not  only  in  pain 
for  your  absence,  but  also  for  your  indisposition.  I 
am  ahaid  of  every  thing,  fancy  every  thing,  and,  as 
it  is  the  nature  of  men  in  fear,  I  fancy  those  things 
most  which  I  am  most  afraid  of.  Let  me  therefore 
earnestly  desire  you  to  favour  me,  under  these  my 
apprehensions,  with  one  letter  every  day,  or,  if  pos- 
sihte,  with  two ;  for  I  shall  be  a  little  at  ease  wnile 
I  am  reading  your  letters,  and  grow  anxious  again 
as  soon  as  I  have  read  them.' 

SECOND   LETTER. 

'  You  tell  me,  that  you  are  very  much  afflicted  at 
my  absence,  and  that  you  have  no  satisfaction  in  any 
tmng  but  my  writings,  which  you  often  lay  by  you 
upon  my  pillow.  You  oblige  me  very  much  in 
wishing  to  see  me,  and  making  me  your  comforter 
in  my  absence.  In  return  I  jnust  let  you  know,  I 
am  no  less  pleased  with  the  letters  which  you  write 
to  me,  and  read  them  over  a  thousand  tunes  with 
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new  pleasure.  If  your  letters  are  capable  of  giving 
me  so  mncli  pleasure,  what  would  your  conversation 
do  ?  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  write  to  me  often;  though 
at  the  same  time  1  must  confess,  your  letters  give 
me  anguish  whilst  they  give  me  pleasure.' 

THIRD   LETTER. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  much  I  languish 
for  you  in  your  absence ;  the  tender  love  I  bear  you 
is  the  chief  cause  of  this  my  uneasiness ;  which  is 
still  the  more  insupportable,  because  absence  is 
wholly  a  new  thing  to  us.  I  lie  awake  most  part 
of  the  night  in  thinking  of  you,  and  several  times  of 
the  day  go  as  naturally  to  your  apartment  as  if  you 
were  there  to  receive  me ;  but  when  I  miss  you,  I 
come  away  dejected,  out  of  humour,  and  like  a  man 
that  had  suffered  a  repulse.  There  is  but  one  part 
of  the  day  in  which  I  am  relieved  from  this  anxiety, 
and  that  is  when  I  am  engaged  in  public  afiairs. 

'  You  may  guess  at  the  uneasy  condition  of  one 
who  has  no  rest  but  in  business,  no  consolation  but 
in  trouble.' 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  beautiful  pas- 
sage out  of  Milton,  and  leave  it  as  a  lecture  to  those 
of  my  own  sex,  who  have  a  mind  to  make  their  con* 
versation  s^eeable,  as  well  as  instructive,  to  the 
fair  partners  who  have  £aJlen  into  their  care.  Eve 
having  observed,  that  Adam  was  entering  into  some 
deep  disquisitions  with  the  angel  who  was  sent  to 
visit  him,  is  described  as  retiring  from  their  com- 
pany, with  a  design  of  learning  what  should  pass 
there  from  her  husband. 

*■  So  spake  our  sire^  and  by  his  count'iiance  aeem'd 
Entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse,  which  Ere 
Perceiving,  where  she  sat  retir'd  in  sight, 

'  IVith  lowSness  majestic  from  her  seat 


RoK,  and  went  rorth  unong  her  fruiti  and  flaveri. 

Yet  veDt  she  not,  unol  with  Euch  dlicaune 

De%hCed.  or  not  capable  her  ear 

Of  what  was  high.     Such  pleasures  ihe  reierved, 

Adam  relating*  she  AoEe  auditreu ; 

Her  husband  the  rdater  she  prefen'd 

Befpre'lhe  angel,  and  of  him  toatk 

Choie  ratber.     He,  she  \caew,  would  intermix 

Gnteful  digretriom.  and  solve  hish  dispute 

With  ci>iyi^Bl  caresses;  &om  bis  lip 

Not  jrordi  alone  pleased  her.     O!  when  meet  now 

Siub  pwra,  in  lore  and  mutual  honour  join'd!' 
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I  BATE  received  the  fbllowing  letter  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  my  last  PaptT.  Th,'  uritt-r  of  ft  tells  me,  I 
there  spi)ke  of  marriuLie  iis  oik  that  knows  it  only 
fey  specuktioD,  and  f^r  that  reason  he  sends  me  hiB 
*nse  of  it,  as  drawn  from  experience : 

.WOKERSTAFF, 

■Hved  your  jraprr  of  this  day,  and 

■me  tie  nuptinl  state  a  great  deal  «f 

(gSHy  ynu  givp  us  of  Pliny,  whose 

tliero  translated.    But 


I 
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About  a  week  ago  I  was  entertained  for  a  whole 
dinner  with  a  mysterious  conversation  of  this  na- 
ture :  out  of  which  I  could  learn  no  more^  than  that 
the  husband  and  wife  were  angry  at  one  another. 
We  had  no  sooner  sat  down,  but  says  the  gentle- 
man of  the  house,  in  order  to  raise  discourse,  ^  I 
thought  Margarita  sung  extremely  well  last  night/ 
Upon  this,  says  the  lady,  looking  as  pale  as  ashes, 
'  I  suppose  sne  had  cherry-coloured    ribands  on.' 
^  No,'  answered  the  husband,  with  a  flush  in  his 
face,  ^  but  she  had  laced  shoes*     I  look  upon  it, 
that  a  stander-by  on  such  occasions  has  as  much 
reason  to  be  out  of  countenance  as  either  of  the 
combatants.     To  turn  off  my  confusion,  and  seem 
regardless  of  what  had  passed,  I  desired  the  servant 
who  attended,  to  give  me  the  vinegar,  which  un- 
luckily created  a  new  dialogue  of  hints ;  for,  as  fiar 
as  I  could  gather  by  the  subsequent  discourse,  they 
had  dissented  the  day  before  about  the  preference  of 
elder  to  wine  vinegar.     In  the  midst  of  their  dis- 
course, there  appeared  a  dish  of  chicken  and  aspa- 
ragus*, when  the  husband  seemed  disposed  to  lay 
aside  all  disputes ;  and  looking  upon  her  with  a 
great  deal  of  good-nature,  said,  '  Pray,  my  dear, 
will  you  help  my  friend  to  a  wing  of  tne  fowl  that 
lies  next  you,  for  I  think  it  looks  extremely  welL' 
The  lady,   instead  of  answering  him,   adcu'essing 
herself  to  me,  '  Pray,  Sir,'  said  she,  '  do  you  in 
Surrey  reckon  the  wnite  or  the  black-legged  fowls 
the  best  ?'     I  found  the  husband  change  colour  at 
the   question;    and  before  I  could  answer,    asked 
me,  '  Whether  we  did  not  call  hops  broom  in  our 
country  ?*   I  quickly  found  they  did  not  ask  questions 
so  much  out  of  curiosity  as  anger:  for  which  reason 
I  thought  fit  to  keep  my  opinion  to  myself,  and,  as 

*  Chickens  and  Sparagrass,    O,  F< 
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•^honest  man  ought,  when  he  sees  two  friends  in 
J^th  with  each  other,  I  took  the  first  opportunity 
^  oonJd  to  leave  them  by  themselves.  ^ 

inc-Hpn?  ^i.®.""'  ^  ^*^®  ^d  ^^^^  you  only  small 
JiMMents,  which  are  seemingly  frivolous:  but  take 

nom  a  man  very  well  experienced  in  this  state, 
^ey  are  pnncipaUy  evils  of  this  nature  which  make 
mama^es  unhappy.  At  the  same  time,  that  I  may 
^o  justice  to  this  exceUent  institution,  I  must  owi 

you,  there  are  unspeakable  pleasures  which  are 
«^ue  regarded  in  the  computation  of  the  advan- 
«g^  ot  marriage,  as  the  others  are  in  the  usual 
«^^  that  18  made  of  its  misfortunes. 

hanr.^^®^^'*?  ^^^  ^^«  ^^e  live  together  in  the 

PPy  possession  of  each  other's  hearts,  and  by  that 

lifeT  ^^  indifferent  moments,  but  their  whole 

«on  tr^Tlt''''^  «"^"«  ^^  d^lig^*-     Their  pas- 
tion    lit     ?  communicates  a  certain  satisfec- 

that'  ^      }  ^^^^^  *^?Z  themselves  are  in,  to  all 

^here  te  i  ^^^"^^     ^^"^  ^^  ^^^^^  *^®  V^"^ 

^*^^  nor  h  ^^^  ^^  ^  pleasure  which  he  cannot  con- 
summate a      ff^  ^-^^  ^°®  ®^'  describe.     In  so  con- 


person 


«ummatear»'#       y^"®®^'  describe.     In  i 
^Wed  ha   !r®^^^^'  *^e  very  presence  of  the  ^ 
nation.     Wh    t^^*^^*  ^^  *^®  ™^*  agreeable  conver- 
t^ey  enjov  Sf    T  ^^^  ^*^®  matter  to  talk  of  or  not, 
time  the  fvJ^  j  Pleasures  of  society,  and  at  the  same 
^«  to  be  T.^!-^^^^  ^^  solitude.     Thei 


^8  to  be  pref    ^^  ^^  solitude,     their  ordinary  life 
Wrs.     ijj  ®^®^  to  the  happiest  moments  of  other 

fiierit,  live  i^X^^^'  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^^  ^^  *^®"^  S^®** 
?eem  but  to  n       i  ^^^^  o^  all  who  know  them,  and 
^  *e  just  vT^^X  ^^^^  the  opinions  of  their  friends, 
^aiuetiey  have  for  each  other." 


x3 
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-"Nivis  boni 
In  y)sd  inesset  format  hoc  Jarmam  extmgverent, 

TER.   PIIORM.  i.  2.  67. 

*  These  things  would  extinguish  beauty,    if  there  were  not  an 
innate  pleasure-giving  energy  in  beauty  itself.  * 

FROM  MY  OWN  APARTMENT,   MARCH  27. 

When  artists  would  expose  their  diamonds  to  €ui 
advantage,  they  usually  set  them  to  show  in  little 
cases  of  black  velvet.  By  this  means  the  jewels  ap- 
pear in  their  true  and  genuine  lustre,  while  there  is 
no  colour  that  can  infect  their  brightness,  or  give  a 
false  cast  to  the  water.  When  I  was  at  the  opera 
the  other  night,  the  assembly  of  ladies  in  mourning 
made  me  consider  them  in  the  same  kind  of  view. 
A  dress  wherein  there  is  so  little  variety  shows  the 
face  in  all  its  natural  charms,  and  makes  one  differ 
from  another  only  as  it  is  more  or  less  beautiful. 
Painters  are  ever  careful  of  offending  against  a  rule 
which  is  so  essential  in  all  just  representations.  The 
chief  figure  must  have  the  strongest  point  of  light, 
and  not  be  injured  by  any  gay  colourings,  that  may 
draw  away  the  attention  to  any  less  considerable 
part  of  the  picture.  The  present  fjEishion  obliges 
every  body  to  be  dressed  with  propriety,  and  makes 
the  ladies'  faces  the  principal  objects  of  sight.  Every 
beautiful  person  shines  out  in  all  the  excellence  with 
which  nature  has  adorned  her ;  gaudy  ribands  and 
glaring  colours  being  now  out  of  use,  the  sex  has 
no  opportunity  given  them  to  disfigure  themselves. 
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which  they  seldom  £ul  to  do  whenever  it  lies  in 
their  power.     When  a  woman  comes  to  her  glass, 
she  does  not  employ  her  time   in  making   herself 
look  more  advantageously  what  she  really  is ;  but 
endeavours  to  be  as  muca  another  creature   as  she 
possibly  can.     Whether  this  happens  because  they 
stay  80  long,  and  attend  their  work  so  diligently, 
that  they  forget  the  faces  and  persons  which  they 
first  sat  down  with,  or  whatever  it  is,  they  seldom 
rise  from  the  toilet  the  same  women  they  appeared 
when  they  began  to  dress.     What  jewel  can  the 
charming  Cleora  place  in  her  ears,  that  can  please 
her  beholders  so  much  as  her  eyes?  The  cluster  of 
diamonds  upon  the  breast  can  add  no  beauty  to  the 
iiur  chest  of  ivory  that  supports  it.     It  may  indeed 
tempt  a  man  to  steal  a  woman,  but  never  to  love 
her.    Let  Thalestris  change  herself  into  a  motley, 
party-coloured   animal ;    fiie   pearl   necklace,    the 
flowered    stomacher,   the    artihcial    nosegay,    and 
shaded  furbelow  y  may  be  of  use  to  attract  the  eye  of 
the  beholder,  and  turn  it  from  the  imperfections  of 
her  features  and  shape.     But  if  ladies  will  take  my 
word  for  it,  and  as  they  dress  to  please  men,  they 
ought  to  consult  our  fancy  rather  than  their  own  in 
this  particular,  I  can  assure  them,  there  is  nothing 
touches  our  imagination  so  much  as  a  beautiful  wo« 
man  in  a  plain  dress.     There  might  be  more  agree- 
able ornaments  found  in  ou^  own  manufacture,  than 
any  that  rise  out  of  the  looms  of  Persia. 

This,  I  know,  is  a  very  harsh  doctrine  to  woman- 
kind, who  are  carried  away  with  every  thing  that 
is  showy,  and  with  what  delights  the  eye,  more 
than  any  other  species  of  living  creatures  whatso- 
ever. Were  the  minds  of  the  sex  laid  open,  we 
should  find  the  chief  idea  in  one  to  be  a  tippet,  in 
another  a  muff,  in  a  third  a  fan,  and  in  a  fourth  a 
fardingal.    The  memory  of  an  old  visiting  lady  is  so 
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filled  with  gloves^  silks^  and  ribands^  that  I  can  look 
upon  it  as  nothing  else  but  a  toy-shop.  A  matron 
of  my  acquaintance^  complaining  of  her  daughter's 
vanity^  was  observing,  that  she  had  all  of  a  sudden 
held  up  her  head  higher  than  ordinary,  and  taken 
an  air  that  showed  a  secret  satisfaction  in  herself, 
mixed  with  a  scorn  of  others.  '  I  did  not  know/ 
says  my  friend^  '  what  to  make  of  the  carriage  of 
this  fantastical  girl^  till  I  was  informed  by  her 
elder  sister,  that  she  had  a  pair  of  striped  garters 
on.'  This  odd  turn  of  mind,  often  makes  the  sex 
unhappy,  and  disposes  them  to  be  struck  with 
every  thing  that  makes  a  show,  however  trifling  and 
superficial. 

Many  a  lady  has  fetched  a  sigh  at  the  toss  of  a 
wig*,  and  been  ruined  by  the  tapping  of  a  snuff- 
box. It  is  impossible  to  describe  afi  the  execu- 
tion that  was  done  by  the  shoulder-knot,  while  that 
fashion  prevailed,  or  to  reckon  up  all  the  virgins  that 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  pair  oi  fringed  gloves, 
A  sincere  heart  has  not  made  half  so  many  con- 
quests as  an  open  waistcoat;  and  I  should  be  elad 
to  see  an  able  head  make  so  good  a  figure  in  a 
woman's  company  as  a  pair  of  red  heels.  A  Grecian 
hero,  when  he  was  asked  whether  he  could  play 
upon  the  lute,  thought  he  had  made  a  very  good 
reply,  when  he  answered^  '  No;  but  I  can  make 
a  great  city  of  a  little  one.'  Notwithstandii^  his 
boaisted  wisdom,  I  appeal  to  the  heart  of  any  Toast 
in  town,  whether  she  would  not  think  the  lutenist 
preferable  to  the  statesman  ?  I  do  not  speak  this 
out  of  any  aversion  that  I  have  to  the  sex ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  always  had  a  tenderness  for  them  ; 
but,  I  must  confess,  it  troubles  me  very  much,  to 
see  the  generality  of  them  place  their  affections  on 

*  A  Tife.   A. 
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improper  objects,  and  give  up  all  the  pleasures  of 
life  for  gewgaws  and  trifles. 

Mrs.  Margery  Bickerstaff^  my  great  aunt,  had  a 
thousand  pounds  to  her  portion,  which  our  £Eunily 
was  desirous  of  keeping  among   themselves,   and 
therefore  used  all  possible  means  to  turn  off  her 
thoughts  from   marriage.     The   method  they  took 
was,  in  any  time  of  danger,  to  throw  a  new  gown 
or  petticoat  in  her  way.     When  she  was  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  she  fell    in  love  with  a 
man  of  an  agreeable  temper  and  equal  fortune,  and 
would   certainly  have  married   him,   had   not  my 
grand^ther.  Sir  Jacob,  dressed  her  up  in  a  suit  of 
flowered  satin ;  upon  which  she  set  so  immoderate 
a  value  upon  herself,  that  the  lover  was  contemned 
and  discarded.     In  the  fortieth  year  of  her  age,  she 
was  again  smitten ;  but  very  luckily  transferred  her 
passion  to  a  tippet,  which  was  presented  to  her  by 
another  relation  who  was  in  the  plot.     This,  with  a 
fvhite  sarsnet  hood,   kept   her  safe   in  the   family 
till  fifty.     About  sixty,  which  generally  produces 
a  kind  of  latter  spring  in  amorous  constitutions,  my 
aunt  Margery  had  again  a  colt's  tooth  in  her  head ; 
and  would  certainly  have  eloped  from  the  mansion- 
house,  had  not  her  brother  Simon,  who  was  a  wise 
man  and  a  scholar,  advised  to  dress  her  in  cherry* 
coloured   ribands,   which  was  the  only   expedient 
tliat  could  have  been  found  out  by  the  wit  of  man  to 
preserve  the  thousand  pounds  in  our  family,  part  of 
which  I  enjoy  at  this  time. 

This  discourse  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  humourist 
mentioned  by  Horace,  called  Eutrapelus,  who,  when 
he  designed  to  do  a  man  a  mischief,  made  him  a 
present  of  a  gay  suit ;  and  brings  to  my  memory 
another  passage  of  the  same  author,  when  he  de- 
scribes the  most  ornamental   dress  that  a  woman 
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care  of  doing  proper  honours  to  the  dead^  describes 
himself  as  having  broken  his  neck  in  a  debauch  of 
wine ;  and  begs  Ulysses^  that  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul^  he  would  build  a  monument  over  him^   and 
perform  funeral  rites  to  his  memory.     Ulysses^  with 
great  sorrow  of  heart,  promises  to  fulfil  his  request, 
and  is  immediately  diverted  to  an  object  much  more 
moving  than  the  former.     The  ghost  of  his  own 
mother  Anticlea,  whom  he  still  thought  living,  ap- 
pears to  him  among  the  multitude  of  shades  that 
surrounded  him ;  and  sits  down  at  a  small  distance 
from  him  by  the  lake  of  blood,  without  speaking  to 
him,  or  knowing  who  he  was.     Ulysses  was  ex- 
ceedingly troubled  at  the  sight,  and  could  not  for- 
bear weeping  as  he  looked  upon  her  i  but  being  sdl 
along  set  forth  as  a  pattern  of  consummate  wisdom, 
he  makes  his  affection  give  way  to  prudence;  and 
therefore,  upon  his  seeing  Tiresias,  aoes  not  reveal 
himself  to  nis  mother,  till  he  had  consulted  that 
great  prophet,  who  was  the  occasion  of  this  his  de- 
,  scent  mto  the  empire  of  the  dead.     Tiresias  having 
cautioned  him  to  keep  himself  and  his  companions 
free  from  the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  to  pay  his  devo- 
tions to  all  the  gods,  promises  him  a  safe  return  to 
his  kingdom  and  family,  and  a  happy  old  age  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them. 

Ine  poet,  having  thus  with  great  art  kept  the 
curiosity  of  his  reader  in  suspense,  represents  his  wise 
man,  aner  the  despatch  of  business  with  Tiresias,  as 
yielding  himself  up  to  the  calls  of  natural  affection, 
and  making  himself  known  to  his  mother.  Her 
eyes  are  no  sooner  opened,  but  she  cries  oat  in 
tears,  *  O  my  son !'  and  inquires  into  the  occasions 
that  brought  him  thither,  and  the  fortune  that  at- 
tended him. 

Ulysses,  on  the  other  hand,  desires  to  know  what 
the  sickness  was  that  had  sent  her  into  those  r^ons^ 
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and  the  condition  in  which  she  had  left  his  father, 
his  son^  and  more  particularly  his  wife.  She  tells 
him^ '  they  were  all  Uiree  inconsolable  for  his  absence. 
As  for  myself^'  says  she^  '  that  was  the  sickness  of 
which  I  died.  My  impatience  for  jour  return,  my 
anxiety  for  your  welfare,  and  my  fondness  for  my 
dear  Ulysses,  were  the  only  distempers  that  preyed 
upon  my  life,  and  separated  my  soul  from  my  body.' 
Ulysses  was  melted  with  these  expressions  of  tender- 
ness, and  thrice  endeavoured  to  catch  the  apparition 
in  his  arms,  that  he  might  hold  his  mother  to  his 
bosom,  and  weep  over.  her. 

This  gives  the  poet  occasion  to  describe  the  notion 
the  hea&ens  at  that  time  had  of  an  unbodied  soul, 
in  the  excuse  which  the  mother  makes  for  seeming 
to  withdraw  herself  from  her  son's  elnbraces.  '  The 
soul,'  says  she,  ^  is  composed  neither  of  bones, 
fle&h,  nor  sinews ;  but  leaves  behind  her  all  those 
incumbrances  of  mortality  to  be  consumed  on  the 
funeral  pile.  As  soon  as  she  has  thus  cast  her  bur- 
den, she  makes  her  escape,  and  flies  away  from  it 
like  a  dream.' 

When  this  melancholy  conversation  is  at  an  end, 
the  poet  draws  up  to  view  as  charming  a  vision  as 
could  enter  into  man's  imagination.  He  describes 
the  next  who  appeared  to  Ulysses,  to  have  been  the 
shades  of  the  finest  women  that  had  ever  lived  upon 
the  earth,  an^  who  had  either  been  the  daughters  of 
kings,  the  mistresses  of  gods,  or  mothers  of  heroes ; 
such  as  Antiope,  Alcmena,  Leda,  Ariadne,  Iphi- 
media,  Eriphyle,  and  several  others,  of  whom  he 
gives  a  catalogue,  with  a  short  history  of  their  ad- 
ventures. The  beautiful  assembly  of  apparitions 
were  all  gathered  together  about  the  blood :  '  Each 
cd  them,'  says  Ulysses,  as  a  gentle  satire  upon  fe- 
male vanity,  '  giving  me  an  account  of  her  birth 
and  £Eunily.'     This  scene  of  extraordinary  women 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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seems  to  liave  been  designed  by  the  poet  as  a  lecture 
of  mortality  to  the  whole  sex^  and  to  put  them  in 
mind  of  what  they  must  expect^  notwithstanding 
the  greatest  perfections^  and  highest  honours  they 
can  arrive  at. 

The  circle  of  beauties  at  length  disappeared,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  shades  of  several  Grecian  he- 
roes,  who  had  been  engaged  with  Ulysses  in  the 
siege  of  Troy.     The  first  tiiat  approached  was  Aga- 
memnon, the  generalissimo  of  that  great  expedition, 
who,  at  the  appearance  of  his   old   friend,    wept 
very  bitterly,  and,  without  saying  any  thing  to  him, 
endCeavourea  to  grasp  him  by  die  hand.     Ulysses, 
who  was  much  moved  at  the  sight,  poured  oat  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  asked  him  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  which  Agamemnon  related  to  him  in  all  its 
tragical  circumstances ;  how  he  was  murdered  at  a 
banquet  by  the  contrivance  of  his  own  wife,  in  con- 
federacy with  her  adulterer :  from  whence  he  takes 
occasion  to  reproach  the  whole  sex,  after  a  manner 
which  would  be  inexcusable  in  a  man  who  had  not 
been  so  great  a  sufferer  by  them.     '  My  wife,'  says 
he,  '  has  disgraced  all  the  women  that  shall  ever  be 
ham  into  the  world,  even  those  who  hereafter  shall 
be  innocent.     Take  care  how  you  grow  too  fond  of 
your  wife.     Never  tell  her  all  you  know.     If  you 
reveal  some  things  to  her,  be  sure  you  keep  otners 
concealed  from  her.     You,  indeed,  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  your  Penelope,  she  will  not  use  yon  as 
my  wife  has  treated  me ;  however,  take  care  how 
you  trust  a  woman.'   •  The  poet,  in  this  and  other 
mstances,  according  to  the  system-  of  many  heathen 
as  well  as  Christian  philosophers,  shows,  how  anger^ 
revenge,  and  other  nabits  which  the  soul  had  con- 
tracted in  the  body,  subsist,  and  grow  in  it  under 
its  state  of  separation. 

I  am  extremely  pleased   with   the   oompaniooa 
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whibh  the  poet  in  the  next  description  assigns  to 
Achilles.  '  Achilles^'  says  the  hero,  '  came  up  to 
me  with  Patroclus  and  Aiitilochus.'  By  which  we 
may  see  that  it  was  Homer's  opinion,  and  probably 
that  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  that  the  friendships 
which  are  made  among  the  living,  wiU  likewise  con- 
tinue  among  the  dead.  Achilles  inquires  after  the 
wel&re  of  his  son,  and  of  his  father,  with  a  fierce- 
ness of  the  same  character  that  Homer  has  every 
where  expressed  in  the  actions  of  his  life.  The 
passage  relating  to  his  son  is  so  extremely  beau- 
tifol,  that  I  must  not  omit  it.  Ulysses,  after  having 
described  him  as  wise  in  council  and  active  )ix  war, 
and  mentioned  the  foes  whom  he  had  slain  in  battle, 
adds  an  observation  that  he  himself  had  made  of 
his  behaviour,  whilst  he  lay  in  the  wooden  horse. 
'  Most  of  the  generals,'  says  he,  '  that  were  with 
OS  either  wept  or  trembled :  as  for  your  son,  I 
neither  saw  him  wipe  a  tear  from  his  cheeks,  nor 
change  his  countenance.  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  often  lay  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  or  grasp 
his  spear,  as  impatient  to  employ  them  against  the 
Trojans.'  He  then  informs  his  &ther  of  the  great 
honour  and  rewards  which  he  had  purchased  before 
Troy,  and  of  his  return  from  it  without  a  wound. 
'  The  shade  of  Achilles,'  says  the  poet,  '  was  so 
pleased  with  the  account  he  received  of  his  son, 
that  he  inquired  no  further,  but  stalked  away  with 
more  than  ordinary  majesty,  over  the  green  meadow 
that  lay  before  them.' 

This  last  circumstance,  of  a  deceased  father's  re- 
joicing in  the  behaviour  of  his  son,  is  very  finely 
contrived  by  Homer,  as  an  incentive  to  virtue, 
and  made  use  of  by  none  that  I  know  besides 
himself. 

The  description  of  Ajax,  which  follows,  and  his 
refusing   to   speak  to   Ulysses,  who  had  won  the 
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armour  of  Achilles  firom  him^  and  by  tliat  means 
occasioned  his  deaths  is  admired  by  every  one  that 
reads  it.     When  Ulysses  relates  the  sullenness  of  his 
deportment^    and   considers  the   greatness   of  the 
hero^  he  expresses  himself  with  generous  and  noble 
sentiments.     '  Oh !  that  I  had  never  gained  a  prize 
which  cost  the  life  of  so  brave  a  man  as  Ajax !  who, 
for  the  beauty  of  his  person^  and  greatness  of  his 
actions^    was    inferior    to    none    but    the    divine 
Achilles.'      The   same  noble  condescension^  which 
never  dwells  but  in  truly  great  minds^  and  such  as 
Homer  would  represent  that  of   Ulysses   to   have 
been^  discovers  itself  likewise  in  the  speech  which 
he  made  to  the  ghost  of  Ajax    on   tnat  occasion. 
*  Oh !  Ajax  !*  says  he,  '  willyou  keep  your  resent- 
ments even  after  death  ?     What  destructions  hath 
this  fatal  armour  brought    upon   the    Greeks,    by 
robbing  them  of  you,  who  were  their  bulwark  and 
defence!      Achilles  is  not  more  bitterly  lamented 
among  us  than  you.     Impute  not  then  your  death  to 
any  one  but  Jupiter,  who,  out  of  his  anger  to  the 
Greeks,  took  you  away  from  among  them :  let  me 
intreat  you  to  approach  me ;  restrain  the  fierceness 
of  your  wrath,  and  the  greatness  of  your  soul,  and 
hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  you.'     Ajax,  without 
making   a   reply,  turned  his  Iwwk  upon  him,  and 
retired  into  a  crowd  of  ghosts. 

Ulysses,  after  all  these  visions,  took  a  view  of 
those  impious  wretches  who  lay  in  tortures  for  the 
crimes  they  had  conmiitted  upon  the  earth,  whom 
he  describes  under  all  the  varieties  of  pain,  as  so 
many  marks  of  divine  vengeance,  to  deter  cythers 
from  following  their  examjSe.  He  then  tells  us, 
that  notwithstanding  he  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see 
the  heroes  that  lived  in  the  ages  before  Mm,  the 
ghosts  iKigan  to  gather  about  him  in  such  prodigious 
multitudes,  and  with  such  a  confusion  of   voices, 
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heart  trembled  as  he  saw  himself  amidst  so 
a  scene  of  horrors.  He  adds^  that  he  was 
lest  some  hideous  spectre  should  appear  to 
^that  might  terrify  him  to  distraction;  and  there- 
fore withdrew  in  time. 

I  question  not  but  my  reader  will  be  pleased  with 
tliis  description  of  a  future  state^  represented  by 
SQcii  a  noble  and  fruitful  imagination^  that  had  no- 
ting to  direct  it  besides  the  light  of  nature^  and 
^6  opinions  of  a  dark  and  ignorant  age. 


No  153.     SATURDAY,  APRIL  1,  1710. 


Bornbalioj  dangoTf  stridor,  teaniarUara,  murmur, 

FABN.  RHXT. 

Rend  with  tremendous  sounds  your  ears  asunder, 
VTith  gun,  drum,  trumpet,  blunderbuss,  and  thunder. 

FOFE. 


FROM   MT   OWN   APARTMENT,   MARCH    31. 

I  HAVE  heard  of  a  very  valuable  picture,  wherein 
8u  the  painters  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  drawn, 
are  represented  sitting  together  in  a  circle,  and  join- 
ing in  a  consort  of  music.  Each  of  them  plays  upon 
such  a  particular  instrument  as  is  the  most  suitable 
to  his  character,  and  expresses  that  style  and 
manner  of  painting  which  is  peculiar  to  him.    The 
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fkmous  capola>painter  of  those  times,  to  show  the 
grandeur  and  boldness  of  his  figures,  hath  a  horn  in 
his  mouth,  which  he  seems  to  wind  with  great 
strength  and  force.  On  the  contrary,  an  eminent 
artist,  who  wrought  up  his  pictures  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  and  gave  them  all  those  delicate  touches 
which  are  apt  to  please  the  nicest  eye,  is  represented 
as  tuning  a  theorbo.  The  same  kind  of  humour 
runs  through  the  whole  piece. 

I  have  often,  from  this  hint,  imagined  to  myself, 
that  different  talents  in  discourse  might  be  sha- 
dowed out  after  the  same  manner  by  different  kinds 
of  music ;  and  that  the  several  conversable  parts  of 
mankind  in  this  great  city,  might  be  cast  into  proper 
characters  and  divisions,  as  they  resemble  several 
instruments  that  are  in  use  among  the  masters  of 
harmony.  Of  these,  therefore,  in  their  order ;  and 
first  of  the  Drum. 

Your  Drums  are  the  blusterers  in  conversation, 
that,  with  a  loud  laugh,  unnatural  mirth,  and  a 
torrent  of  noise,  domineer  in  public  assemblies,  over- 
bear men  of  sense,  stun  their  companions,  and  fill 
the  place  they  are  in  with  a  rattling  sound,  that  hath 
seldom  any  wit,  humour,  or  good  breeding  in  it. 
The  Drum,  notwithstanding,  by  this  boisterous  viva- 
city, is  very  proper  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant ; 
and,  in  conversation  with  ladies  who  are  not  of  the 
finest  taste,  often  passes  for  a  man  of  mirth  and  wit, 
and  for  wonderful  pleasant  company.  I  need  not 
observe,  that  the  emptiness  of  the  Drum  very  much 
contributes  to  its  noise. 

The  Lute  is  a  character  directly  opposite  to  the 
Dram,  that  sounds  very  finely  by  itself,  or  in  a  very 
small  consort*  Its  notes  are  exquisitely  sweet,  and 
very  low,  easily  drowned  in  a  multituae  of  instru- 
ments, and  even  lost  among  a  few,  unless  you  give 
a  partic^olar  attention  to  it.     A  Lute  is  seldom  heard 
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in  a  company  of  more  than  fivo,  whereas  a  Drum 
will  show  itself  to  advantage  in  an  assembly  of  five 
hundred.  The  Lutenists^  therefore^  are  men  of  a 
fine  genius^  uncommon  reflection^  great  afiability^ 
and  esteemed  chiefly  by  persons  of  a  good  taste^  wno 
are  the  only  proper  judges  of  so  delightful  and  soft 
a  melody. 

The  Trumpet  is  an  instrument  that  has  in  it  na 
compass  of  music^  or  variety  of  sounds  but  is  not- 
T^ithstanding  very  agreeable^  so  long  as  it  keeps 
within  its  pitch.    It  has  not  above  four  or  five  notes> 
which  are  however  very  pleasing^  and  capable  of  ex- 
quisite turns  and  modulations.    The  gentlemen  who 
fall  under  this  denomination^  are  your  men  of  the 
most  fashionable  education^  and  refined  breeding, 
who  have  learned  a  certain  smoothness  of  discourse 
and  sprightliness  of  air^  from  the  polite  company 
they  have  kept ;  but  at  the  same  time  have  shallow 
parts^  weak  judgements^  and  a  short  reach  of  under^ 
standing.     A  play-house^  a  drawing-room^  a  ball^  a 
visiting-day,  or  a  ring  at  Hyde-park,  are  the  few 
notes  they  are  masters  of,  which  they  toudi  upon  in 
all  conversations.     The  Trumpet,  however,  is  a  ne- 
cessary instrument  about  a  court,  and  a  proper  enli- 
vener  of  a  consort,  though  of  no  great  harmony  by 
itself. 

Violins  are  the  lively,  forward,  importunate  wits, 
that  distinguish  themselves  by  the  flourishes  of  ima* 
gination,  sharpness  of  repartee,  glances  of  satire,  and 
bear  away  the  upper  part  in  every  consort*  I  can- 
not, however,  but  observe,  that  when  a  man  is  not 
disposed  to  hear  music,  there  is  not  a  more  disagree- 
able sound  in  harmony  than  that  of  a  Violin. 

There  is  another  musical  instrument,  which  is 
more  frequent  in  this  nation  than  any  other ;  I  mean 
your  Bass-viol,  which  grumbles  in  the  bottom  of  the 
consort,  and  with  a  surly  mai^uline  sound  strengthens 
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the  harmony >  and  tempers  the  sweetness  of  the  several 
instruments  that  play  along  with  it.  The  Bass-idol 
is  an  instrument  of  a  quite  different  nature  to  the 
Trumpet^  and  may  signify  men  of  rough  sense  and 
unpobshed  parts^  who  do  not  love  to  hear  them- 
selves talk^  but  sometimes  break  out  with  an  agree- 
able bluntness^  unexpected  wit>  and  surly  pleasant- 
ries>  to  the  no  small  diversion  of  their  mends  and 
companions.  In  shorty  I  look  upon  every  sensible 
true-born  Briton  to  be  naturally  a  Bass-viol. 

As  for  your  rural  wits^  who  talk  with  great  elo- 
quence and  alacrity  of  foxes^  hounds,  horses,  quick- 
set-hedges, and  six-bar  gates,  double  ditches,  and 
broken  necks,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  should  give 
them  a  place  in  the  conversable  world. '  However, 
if  they  will  content  themselves  with  being  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Hunting-horns,  I  shall  desire,  for  the 
future,  that  they  may  be  known  by  that  name. 

I  must  not  here  omit  the  Bag-pipe  species,  that 
will  entertain  you  &om  morning  to  night  with  the 
repetition  of  a  few  notes,  which  are  played  over  and 
over,  with  the  perpetual  humming  of  a  drone  run- 
ning underneath  tnem.  These  are  your  dull,  heavy, 
tedious  story-tellers,  the  load  and  burden  of  con- 
versation's, that  set  up  for  men  of  importance,  by 
knowing  secret  history,  and  giving  an  account  of 
transactions,  that  whether  they  ever  passed  in  the 
World  or  not,  doth  not  signify  a  half-penny  to  its 
instruction  or  its  welfare.  Some  have  observed, 
that  the  northern  parts  of  this  island  are  more  par- 
ticularly fruitful  in  Bag-pipes. 

There  are  so  very  few  persons  who  are  masters  in 
every  kind  of  conversation,  and  can  talk  on  all  sub- 
jects, that  I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  make 
a  distinct  species  of  them.  Neverthdess,  that  my 
scheme  may  not  be  defective,  for  the  sake  of  those 
few  who  are  endowed  with  such  extraordinary  ta« 
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lents,  I  shall  allow  them  to  be  Harpsichords^  a  kind 
of  music  which  eyery  one  knows  is  a  consort  by 
itself. 

As  for  your  Passing-bells^  ^o  look  upon  mirth 
as  criminal^  and  talk  of  nothing  but  what  is  melan- 
choly in  itself^  and  mortifying  to  human  nature^  I 
shall  not  mention  them. 

I  shall  likewise  pass  over  in  silence  all  the  rabble 
of  mankind^  that  crowd  our  streets^  coffee-houses, 
feasts^  and  public  tables.  I  cannot  call  their  dis- 
course c(Hiversation^  but  rather  something  that  is 
practised  in  imitation  of  it.  For  which  reason,  if  I 
would  describe* them  by  any  musical  instrument,  it 
should  be  by  those  modem  inventions  of  the  bladder 
and  string,  tongs  and  key,  marrow-bone  and  cleaver. 

My  reader  will  doubtless  observe,  that  I  have 
only  touched  here  upon  male  instruments,  having 
reserved  my  female  consort  to  another  occasicm.  If 
he  has  a  mind  to  know  where  these  several  cha- 
racters are  to  be  met  widi,  I  could  direct  him  to  a 
whole  club  of  Drums ;  not  to  mention  another  of 
Bag-pipes,  which  I  have  before  given  some  account 
of  in  my  description  of  our  nightly  meetings  in 
Sheer-lane.  The  Lutes  may  often  be  met  with  in 
couples  upon  the  banks,  of  a  crystal  stream,  or  in  the 
retreats  of  shady  woods,  and  Aowery  meadows ; 
which,  for  different  reasons,  are  likewise  the  great 
resort  of  your  Hunting-horns.  Bass-viols  are  fre- 
quently to^be  found  over  a  glass  of  stale  beer,  and 
a  pipe  of  tobacco ;  whereas,  those  who  set  up  for 
VioUns,  seldom  fail  to  make  their  appearance  at 
Will's  once  every  evening.  You  may  meet  with 
a  Trumpet  any  where  on  the  other  side  of  Charing- 
cross. 

That  we  may  draw  something  for  our  advantage 
in  life  out  of  the  foregoing  discourse,  I  must  intreat 
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my  reader  to  make  a  narrow  search  into  his  life  and 
conversation^  and^  upon  his  leaving  any  company^  to 
examine  himself  seriously,  whether  he  has  behaved 
himsel  in  it  like  a  Drum  or  a  Trumpet,  a  Violin  or 
a  Bass-viol ;  and  accordingly  endeavour  to  mend  his 
music  for  the  future.  For  my  own  part,  I  must 
confess  I  was  a  Drum  for  many  years ;  nay,  and  a 
very  noisy  one,  till,  having  polished  myself  a  little 
in  good  company,  I  threw  as  much  of  the  Trumpet 
into  my  conversation  as  was  possible  for  a  man  of  an 
impetuous  temper,  by  which  mixture  of  different 
musics  I  look  upon  myself,  during  the  course  of 
many  years,  to  have  resembled  a  Tabor  and  Pipe. 
I  have  since  very  much  endeavoured  at  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  Lute :  but,  in  spite  of  all  my  resolutions, 
I  must  confess,  with  great  confusion,  that  I  find 
myself  daily  degenerating  into  a  Bag-pipe ;  whether 
it  be  the  effect  of  my  old  age,  or  of  the  company  I 
keep,  I  know  not.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  keep  a 
watch  over  my  conversation,  and  to  silence  the  drone 
as  soon  as  I  find  it  begin  to  hum  in  my  discourse, 
being  determined  rather  to  hear  the  notes  of  others, 
than  to  play  out  of  time,  and  encroach  upon  their 
parts  in  the  consort  by  the  noise  of  so  tiresome  an 
instrument. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  which  I 
received  last  night  from  a  mend  of  mine,  who  knows 
very  well  my  notions  upon  this  subject,  and  invites 
me  to  pass  the  evening  at  his  house,  with  a  select 
company  of  friends,  in  the  following  words : 

"  DEAR  ISAAC, 

''  I  intend  to  have  a  consort  at  my  house  this 
evening,  having  by  great  chance  got  a  Harpsichord, 
which  I  am  sure  wifi  entertain  you  very  agreeably- 
There  will  be  likewise  two  Lutes  and  a  Trumpet : 
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let  me  b^  yoa  to  put  yourself  in  tune^  and  be- 
lieve me 

"  Your  veiy  ^Euthfnl  servant, 

''  Nicholas  Huxbbum  ^." 
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Olucuris  vera  nwohent^^  yolq,  mv.  yu  100. 

InTohiiig  truth  in  terms  obscure. 

FBox  mr  owK  atamtuxst,  afeil  S. 
Ws  bave  already  examined  Homer's  description  of. 
imvK  state,  and  the  condition  in  which  he  hath 
placed  the  souls  of  the  deceased.  I  shall,  in  this 
K^,  make  some  observations  on  the  account  which 
Vttgil  hath  given  us  of  the  same  subject,  who,  be- 
ndes  a  greatness  of  genius,  had  all  the  lights  of  phi- 
f*Mp&y  and  human  learning  to  assist  and  guide  him 
^  m  discoveries. 

Mneas  is  represented  as  descending  into  the  em- 
pire of  death,  with  a  prophetess  by  his  side,  who  in- 
'tracts  him  in  the  secrets  of  those  lower  regions. 

i^pon  the  confines  of  the  dead,  and  before  the 
very  gates  of  this  infernal  world,  Virgil  describes 
«yeral  inhabitants,  whose  natures  are  wonderfully 
wited  to  the  situation  of  the  phice,  as  bdng  either 
toe  occasions  or  resemblances  of  death.     Of  the 
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first  kind  are  the  .shadows  of  Sickness,  Old  Age, 
Fear,  Famine,  and  Poverty ;  apparitions  very  ter- 
rible to  behold^  with  seveial  others,  as  Toil,  War, 
Contention,  and  Discord,  which  contribute  all  of 
them  to  people  this  common  receptacle  of  human 
souls.  As  this  was  likewise  a  very  proper  residence 
for  every  thing  that  resembles  death,  the  poet  tells 
us,  that  Sleep,  whom  he  represents  as  a  near  rela- 
tion to  Deaths  has  likewise  nis  habitation  in  these 
quarters;  and  describes  in  them  a  huge  gloomy 
elm-tree,  which  seems  a  very  proper  ornament  for 
the  place,  and  is  possessed  by  an  innumerable  swarm 
of  dreams,  that  nang  in  clusters  under  every  leaf  of 
it.  He  then  gives  us  a  list  of  imaginary  persons, 
who  very  naturally  lie  within  the  shadow  of  the 
dream-tree,  as  being  of  the  same  kind  of  make  in 
themselves,  and  the  materials,  or^  to  use  Shak- 
speare's  phrase^  '  the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made.' 
Such  are  the  shades  of  the  giant  with  a  hundred 
hands,  and  of  his  brother  with  three  bodies :  of  the 
double-shaped  Centaur,  and  Scylla;  the  Gorgon 
with  snaky  hair ;  the  Harpy  with  a  woman's  face 
and  lion's  talons ;  the  seven-neaded  Hydra ;  and  the 
Chimaera,  which  breathes  forth  a  flame,  and  is  a 
compound  of  three  animals.  These  several  mixed 
natures,  the  creatures  of  imagination,  are  not  only 
introduced  with  great  art  after  the  dreams,  but,  as 
they  are  planted  at  the  very  entrance,  and  within 
the  very  gates  of  those  regions,  do  probably  denote 
the  wild  deliriums  and  extravagances  of  fancy, 
which  the  soul  usually  falls  into  when  she  is  just 
upon  the  verge  of  death. 

Thus  far  Mneas  travels  in  an  all^pory.  The  rest 
of  the  description  is  drawn  with  great  exactness, 
according  to  uie  religion  of  the  heathens,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  Platonic  philosc^hy.    I  shall  not 
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trouble  my  reader  with  a  oommoii  doll  storv>  tliat 
giveB  an  account  why  the  heathens  first  of  all  sup* 
posed  a  ferryman  in  Hell,  and  his  name  to  oe 
Charon;  but  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  the  point 
of  doctrine  which  Virgil  hath  very  much  insisted 
upon  in  this  book^  that  the  souls  of  those  who  are 
unburied,  are  not  permitted  to  go  over  into  their  re^^ 
spectiye  places  of  rest,  till  they  have  wandered  a 
hundred  years  upon  the  banks  of  Styx.  This  was 
probably  an  invention  of  the  heathen  priesthood,  to 
make  tbe  people  extremely  careful  of  performing 
proper  rites  and  ceremonies  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  I  shall  not,  however,  with  the  infamous 
scribblers  of  the  age,  take  an  occasion  from  such 
a  circumstance,  to  run  into  dedamations  against 
priestcraft,  but  rather  look  upon  it  even  in  this 
light,  as  a  religious  artifice,  to  raise  in  the  minds 
of  men  an  esteem  for  the  memory  of  their  fore^ 
fiuhers,  and  a  desire  to  recommend  themselves  to 
that  of  posterity;  as  also  to  excite  in  them  an 
ambituHi  of  imitating  the  virtues  of  the  deceased, 
and  to  keep  alive  in  their  thoughts  the  sense  of  the 
soul's  immortality.  In  a  word,  we  may  say  in  de- 
fence of  these  severe  opinions  relating  to  the  shades 
of  unbnried  persons,  what  hath  been  said  by  some 
of  onr  divines  in  r^ard  to  the  riffld  doctrines  con* 
fuming  the  souls  of  such  who  me  without  being 
initiated  into  our  religion,  that  supposing  they 
should  be  erroneous,  thiey  can  do  no  nurt  to  the 
dead,  and  will  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  living,  in 
making  them  cautious  of  n^lecting  such  necessary 
solemnities. 

Charon  is  no  sooner  appeased,  and  the  triple- 
headed  dog  laid  asleep,  but  iBneas  makes  his  en- 
trance into  the  dominions  of  Pluto.  There  are  three 
kijids  of  persons  described,  as  being  situated  on  the 
borders;  and  I  can  give  no  reason  for  their  being 
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-vtationed  there  in  so  particular  a  manner^  but  be- 
cause none  of  them  seem  to  have  had  a  proper  r^ht 
to  a  place  among  the  dead^  as  not  having  run  out  the 
whole  thread  of  their  days^  and  finished  the  term  of 
life  that  had  been  allotted  them  upon  earth.  The 
^rst  of  these  are  the  souls  of  infemts^  who  are 
snatched  away  by  untimely  ends.  The  second  are 
of  those  who  are  put  to  death  wrongfully^  and  by 
an  unjust  sentence:  and  the  thirds  of  those  who 
grew  weary  of  their  lives^  and  laid  violent  hands 
upon  themselves.  As  for  the  second  of  these^ 
Virgil  adds  with  great  beauty^  that  Mino8>  the 
judge  of  the  dead>  is  employed  in  giving  them  a 
re-hearings  and  assigning  tnem  their  seversu  quarters 
suitable  to  the  parts  they  acted  in  life.  The  poet^ 
after  having  mentioned  the  souls  of  those  unhappy 
men  who  ^stroyed  themselves^  breaks  out  into  a 
fine  exclamation.  ^  Oh!  how  gladly/  says  he, 
'  would  they  now  endure  life  with  all  its  miseries ! 
but  ttie  Destinies  forbid  their  return  to  earthy  and 
the  waters  of  the  Styx  surround  them  with  nine 
streams  that  are  unpassable.'  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  Virgil^  notwithstanding  self-murder  was  so 
frequent  among  the  heathens^  and  had  been  practised 
by  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  very  age  before 
him^  hath  here  represented  it  as  so  heinous  a  crime. 
But  in  this  particular  he  was  guided  by  the  doctrines 
of  his  great  master  Plato,  who  says  on  this  subject, 
'  that  a  man  is  placed  in  his  station  of  life,  like  a 
soldier  in  his  proper  post^  which  he  is  not  to  quit, 
whatever  may  happen,  till  he  is  called  off  by  his 
commander  who  planted  him  in  it.' 

There  is  another  point  in  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
which  Virgil  has  made  the  ground-work  of  the 
greatest  part  in  the  piece  we  are  now  examining ; 
having  with  wonderful  art  and  beauty  materialised, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  a  scheme  of  abstracted  notions. 
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and  dothed  the  most  nice  refined  conceptiona  of. 
philosophy  in  sensible  images>  and  poetical  represen- 
tations. The  Platonists  tell  us^  that  the  som,  dur-. 
ing  her  residence  in  the  body^  contracts  many  vir- 
tuous and  vicious  habits^  so  as  to  become  a  beneficent, 
mild^  charitable ;  or  an  Bxtgrj,  malicious,  revenge- 
fill,  being :  a  substance  inflamed  with  lust,  avarice, 
and  pride;  or,  on  the  contrary,  brightened  with 
pure,  generous,  and  humble  dispositions :  that  these 
and  the  like  habits  of  virtue  and  vice  growing  into 
the  very  essence  of  the  soul,  survive  and  gather 
strength  in  her  after  her  dissolution :  that  the  tor- 
ments of  a  vicious  soul  in  a  future  state  arise  prin- 
cipally from  those  importunate  passions  which  are 
not  capable  of  being  gratified  without  a  body ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  happiness  of  virtuous 
minds  very  much  consists  in  their  being  employed  in 
sublime  speculations,  innocent  diversions,  sociable 
affections,  and  all  the  ecstasies  of  passion  and  rap- 
tures which  are  agreeable  to  reasonable  natures,  and 
of  which  they  gained  a  relish  in  this  life. 

Upon  this  foundation  the  poet  raises  that  beau- 
tiful description  of  the  secret  haunts  and  walks, 
which,  he  tells  us,  are  inhabited  by  deceased  lovers. 

Not  fetr  from  hence,  says  he,  hes  a  great  waste 
of  plains,  that  are  called  ^^  the  Fields  of  Melan- 
choly." In  these  there  grows  a  forest  of  myrtle, 
divided  into  many  shady  retirements  and  covered 
walks,  and  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  those  who 
pined  away  with  love.  The  passion,  says  he,  con- 
tinues with  them  after  death.  He  t^en  gives  a  list 
of  this  languishing  tribe,  in  which  his  own  Dido 
makes  the  prindpsd  figure,  and  is  described  as  living 
in  this  soft  romantic  scene  with  the  shade  of  her  first 
husband  Sichseus. 

The  poet,  in  the  next  place,  mentions  another 
plain  that  was  peopled  with  the  ghosts  of  warriors, 
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as  itill  delightiiig  in  each  other's  eomnaiiy,  and 
pleased  with  the  exercise  of  arms.    He  there  repre- 
sents the  Grecian  generals  and  oommon  soldiers  who 
perished  in  the  siege  of  Troy^  as  drawn  np  in  squa- 
drons>  and  terrified  at  the  approach  of  ^neas,  which 
renewed  in  them  those  impressions  of  fear  they  had 
before  received  in  battle  with  the  Trojans.     He 
afterwards  likewise,  upon  the  same  notion,  gi^es 
a  view  of  the  Trojan  neroes  who  lived  in  former 
ages,  amidst  a  visionary  scene  of  chariots  and  arms, 
flowery   meadows,    shining   spears,   and   generous 
steeds,  which  he  tells  ns  were  tfaeur  pleasures  upoit 
earth,  and  now  make  np  their  happiness  in  Efysmm, 
For  the  same  reason,  also,  he  mentions  others  as 
singing  Pasans,   and  songs  of  triumph,  amidst  a 
beauti^  grove  of  laurel.    The  chief  of  the  anuort 
was  the  poet  Museus ;  who  stood  inclosed  with  a 
circle  of  admirers,  and  rose  by  the  head  and  should** 
ers  above  the  throng  of  shades  that  surrounded  him. 
The  habitations  of  unhappy  spirits,  to  show  the  dii« 
ration  of  their  t<nrments,  and  the  desperate  condition 
they  are  in,  are  represented  as  guarded  by  a  Fury, 
moated  round  with  a  lake  of  fire,  strengthened  wiui 
towers  of  iron,  encompassed  with  a  triple  wall,  and 
fortified  with  pillars  of  adamant,  which  all  the  gods 
together  are  not  able  to  heave  from  their  foundations. 
The  noise  of  stripes,  the  clank  of  chains,  and  the 
groans  of  the  tortured,  strike  the  pious  iBneas  with 
a  kind  of  horror.     The  poet  afterwards  divides  the 
criminals  into  two  classes.     The  first  and  bladcest 
catalogue  consists  of  sudi  as  were  guilty  of  outrages 
against  the  ^ods ;  and  the  next  of  such  who  were 
convicted  of  injustice  between  man  and  man :  the 
greatest  number  of  whom,  says  the  poet,  are  those 
who  foUowed  the  dictates  of  avarice. 

It  was  an  opinion  of  the  Platonists,  that  the  souls 
«f  men  having  contracted  in  the  body  great  stains 
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and  pollutions  of  vice  and  ignorance,  there  were 
several  purgations  and  cleansings  necessary  to  be 
passed  tnrough,  both  here  and  hereafter,  in  order  to 
refine  and  purify  them. 

Virgil,  to  give  this  thought  likewise  a  clothing 
of  poetry,  describes  some  spirits  as  bleaching  in  the 
winds,  others  as  cleansing  under  great  fiedls  of 
waters,  and  others  as  purging  in  fire,  to  recover  the 
primitive  beauty  and  purity  of  their  natures. 

It  was  likewise  an  opinion  of  the  same  sect  of 
philosophers,  that  the  souls  of  all  men  exist  in  a 
separate  state,  long  before  their  union  with  their 
bodies ;  and  that,  upon  their  immersion  into  flesh, 
they  forget  every  thing  which  passed  in  the  state  of 
pre-existence;  so  that  what  we  here  call  knowledge, 
18  nothing  else  but  memory,  or  the  recovery  of  those 
things  which  we  knew  before. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  Virgil  gives  us  a 
view  of  several  souls,  who,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  living  uppn  earth,  flock  about  the  banks  of  the 
river  Lethe,  s^d  swill  themselves  with  the  waters  of 
oblivion. 

The  same  scheme  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  noble  compliment  to  his  countrymen, 
where  Anchises  is  represented  taking  a  survey  of 
the  long  train  of  .heroes  that  are  to  descend  from 
him,  and  giving  his  son  ^neas  an  account  of  all  the 
glories  of  his  race. 

I  need  not  mention  the  revolution  of  the  Platonic 
year,  which  is  but  just  touched  upon  in  this  book  ; 
and  as  I  have  consulted  no  author's  thoughts  in  this 
explication,  shall  be  very  well  pleased,  if  it  can  make 
the  noblest  piece  of  the  most  accomplished  poet  more 
agreeable  to  my  female  readers,  when  they  think  fit 
to  look  into  Dryden's  translation  of  it. 
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—  JUena  negoHa  euro 
Mxcusstts  proprm,  -^ 

HOIU  lAT.  u.  3. 19. 

When  he  had  lost  all  business  of  his  own. 
He  ran  in  quest  of  news  through  all  the  town. 

FSOH  Mr  OWK  ▲PAKTKKMT,   ATKIL  5* 

There  lived  some  years  since^  within  my  neigb- 
bourhood^   a  very  grave  person^   an  npholsterer*, 
who  seemed  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  applica- 
tion to  business.     He  was  a  very  early  riser,  and 
was  often  abroad  two  or  three  hours  before  any  of 
his  neighbours.     He  had  a  particular  carefulness  in 
the  knitting  of  his  brows^  and  a  kind  of  impatience 
in  all  his  motions,  that  plainly  discovered  he  was  al- 
ways intent  on  matters  of  importance.     Upon  my 
inquiry  into  his  life  and  conversation^  I  found  him 
to  be  the  greatest  newsmonger  in  our  quarter ;  that 
he  rose  before  day  to  read  the  Postman ;  and  that 
he  would  take  two  or  three  turns  to  the  otiier  end  of 
the  town  before  his  neighbours  were  up,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  Dutch  mails  come  in.     He  had  a 
wife  and  several  children ;  but  was  much  more  in- 
quisitive to  know  what  passed  in  Poland  than  in  His 
own  family,  and  was  in  greater  pain  and  anxiety  of 

*  Mr.  Ame,  an  upholsterer  in  Covent-garden,  was,  it  is  said, 
ifae  original  of  the  politician  exposed  in  this  paper. 

Mr.  Ame  was  the  &ther  of  Dr.  Thomas  Augustine  Ame,  an 
eminent  musician,  and  a  dramatic  writer,  ^o  died  in  I776w 
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mind  for  kin^  Augustus's  wel^e^  than  that  of  his 
nearest  relations.  He  looked  extremely  thin  in  a 
dearth  of  news^  and  never  enjoyed  himself  in  a 
Westerly  wind.  This  inde&tigable  kind  of  life  was 
the  ruin  of  his  shop ;  for,  about  the  time  that  his 
fiivourtjte  prince  left  the  crown  of  Poland^  he  broke 
and  disappeared. 

This  man  and  his  afiiedrs  had  been  long  out  of  my 
mind,  till  about  three  days  ago,  as  I  was  walking 
in  8t.  James's-Park,  I  heard  somebody  at  a  distance 
hemming  after  me :  and  who  should  it  be  but  my 
old  neighbour  the  upholsterer  ?  I  saw  he  was  re^ 
duced  to  extreme  poverty,  by  certain  shabby  super- 
fluities in  his  dress:  for,  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  a  very  sultry  day  for  the  time  of  the  year,  he 
wore  a  loose  great  coat  and  a  muffy  with  a  long 
campaign  wig  out  of  curl :  to  which  he  had  added 
the  ornament  of  a  pair  of  bku:k  garters  buckled  under 
the  knee.  Upon  his  coming  up  to  me,  I  was  going 
to  inquire  into  his  present  circumstances ;  but  was 
prevented  by  his  asking  me,  with  a  whisper,  '  whe- 
ther the  last  letters  brought  any  accounts  that  one 
might  rely  upon  from  Bender?'  I  told  him, 
'  None  that  I  heard  of;'  and  asked  him,  '  whether 
he  had  yet  married  his  eldest  daughter?'  He 
told  me,  '  No.  But  pray,'  says  he,  '  tell  me  sin- 
cerely, what  are  your  thoughts  of  the  king  of 
Sweaen  ?'  For  though  his  wife  and  children  were 
starving,  I  found  his  chief  concern  at  present  was 
for  this  great  monarch.  I  told  him  '  that  I  locked 
upon  him  as  one  of  the-  first  heroes  of  the  age.' 
'  But  pray,'  says  he,  '  do  you  think  there  is  any 
thing  in  the  story  of  his  wound?'  And  finding  me 
surprised  at  the  question,  '  Nay,'  says  he,  *  I 
only  propose  it  to  you.'  I  answered,  '  that  I 
thought  there  was  no  reasOa  to  doubt  of  it.'  '  But 
why  in  the  heel^'  says  he^  ^  more  than  in  any  other 
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part  of  the  body  ?'    '  Because^'  says  I,  '  the  bullet 
chanced  to  light  there/ 

This  extraordinary  dialogue  was  no  sooner  ended, 
but  he  began  to  launch  out  into  a  long  dissertation 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  North ;   and  after  having 
spent  some  time  on  them,  he  told  me,  ^  he  was  in 
a  great  perplexity  how  to  reconcile  the  Supplement 
with  the  English  Post,  and  had  been  just  now  ex- 
amining what  the  other  papers  say  upon  the  same 
subject.     The  Daily  Courant,'  says  he,  '  has  these 
words.     '  We  have  advices  from  very  good  hands, 
that  a  certain  prince  has  some  matters  of  great  im- 
portance under  consideration.'     This  is  very  mys- 
terious;  but   the  Post-boy  leaves  us  more  in  the 
dark ;  for  he  tells  us,  '  That  there  are  private  inti- 
mations  of  measures   taken   by  a  certain  prince, 
which  time  will  bring  to  light.'     Now  the  Post- 
man,' says  he,  '  who  uses  to  be  very  clear,  refers 
to  the  same  news  in  these  words.     '  The  late  con- 
duct of  a  certain  prince  affords  great  matter  of  spe- 
culation.'   This  certain  prince,'  says  the  upholsterer, 
'  whom  they  are  all  so  cautious  of  naming,  I  take 
to  be '     Upon  which,  though  there  was  no- 
body near  us,  he  whispered  something  in  my  ear, 
which  I  did  not  hear,  or  think  worth  my  while  to 
make  him  repeat. 

We  were  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall, 
where  were  three  or  four  very  odd  fellows  sitting 
together  upon  the  bench.  These  I  found  were  all 
of  them  politicians,  who  used  to  sun  themselves  in 
that  place  every  day  about  dinner-time.  Observing 
them  to  be  curiosities  in  their  kind,  and  my  friend's 
acquaintance,  I  sat  down  among  them. 

The  chief  politician  of  the  bench  was  a  great 
asserter  of  paradoxes.  He  told  us,  with  a  seeminff 
concern,  ^  that,  by  some  news  he  had  lately  reaa 
from  Muscovy,  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a 
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itomi  gathering  in  the  Bkck-sea^  which  might  in' 
time  do  hurt  to  the  naval  forces  of  this  nation.'  To 
this  he  added,  '  that,  for  his  part,  he  could  not 
wish  to  see  the  Turk  driven  out  of  Europe,  which 
he  helieved  could  not  but  be  prejudicial  to  our 
woollen  manu&cture.'  He  then  told  us,  ^  that  he 
looked  upon  those  extraordinary  revolutions  which 
had  lately  happened  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  to 
have  risen  chiefly  from  two  persons  who  were  not 
mnch  talked  of;  and  those,'  says  he,  *  are  prince 
Menzikoff,  and  the  duchess  of  Mirandola.'  He 
hacked  his  assertions  with  so  many  broken  hints, 
and  such  a  show  of  depth  and  wisdom,  that  we  gave 
ouraelves  up  to  his  opmions. 

The  discourse  at  length  fell  upon  a  point  which 
fleldmn  escapes  a  knot  of  true-bom  Englishmen; 
whether,  in  case  of  a  religious  war,  the  Protestants 
would  not  be  too  strong  for  the  Papsts  ?  This  we 
unanimously  determined  on  the  Frotestant  side. 
One  who  sat  on  my  right-hand,  and,  as  I  found  by 
his  discourse,  had  been  in  the  West  Indies,  assured 
us,  *  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  the 
Protestants  to  befit  the  Pope  at  sea;'  and  added, 
'that  whenever  such  a  war  does  break  out,  it 
must  turn  to  the  good  of  the  Leeward  Islands.' 
Upon  this,  one  who  sat  at  the  end  of  the  bench, 
and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  the  geographer 
of  the  company,  said,  '  that  in  case  the  Papists 
should  drive  the  Protestants  from  these  parts  of 
Europe,  when  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  beat  them  out  of  Norway 
and  Greenl^d,  provided  the  Northern  crowns 
hold  together,  and  the  czar  of  Muscovy  stand 
neuter.' 

He  further  told  us,  for  our  comfort,  '  that  there 
were  vast  tracts  of  lands  about  the  pole,  inhabited 
neither  by  Protestants  nor  Papists,  and  of  greater 
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extent  than  all  the  Roman  Catholic  dominiimsin 
Europe.' 

When  we  had  fully  discussed  this  pointy  my 
friend  the  upholsterer  b^an  to  exert  himself  upon 
the  present  n^odations  of  peace;  in  which  he 
deposed  princes^  settled  the  bounds  of  kingdoms, 
and  balanced  the  power  of  Europe^  with  great 
justice  and  impartiality. 

I  at  length  took  my  leave  of  the  company^  and 
was  going  away ;  but  had  not  been  gone  tiurty  yards, 
before  the   upholsterer   hemmed    again   after   me. 
Upon  his  advancing  towards  me  with  a  whisper^  I 
expected  to  hear  some  secret  piece  of  news^  which 
he  had  not  thought  fit  to  communicate  to  the  bench ; 
but^  instead  of  that^  he  desired  me  in  my  ear  to  lend 
him  half  a  crown.     In  compassion  to  so  needy  a 
statesman^  and  to  dissipate  the  confusion  I  found  he 
was  in,  I  told  him,  ^  if  he  pleased,  I  would  give  him 
five  shillings^  to  receive  five  pounds  of  him,  when 
the  great  Turk  was  driven  out  of  Constantinople :' 
whidi  he  very  readily  accepted^  but  not  before  he 
had  laid  down  to  me  the  impossibility  of  such  an 
event,  as  the  afiairs  of  Europe  now  stand. 

This  paper  I  design  for  the  peculiar  benefit  of 
those  worthy  citizens  who  live  more  in  a  cofiTee- 
house  than  in  their  shops,  and  whose  thoughts  are 
so  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  allies^  that  they 
forget  their  customers. 
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'^SequiHtrfue  painm  nonpaitibut  mquit. 

YIEG.  MH,  iL  724. 

— foOows  his  Father, 
Bot  with  steps  not  equaL— 


FROM   MT  OWK  APARTMEKT,   APEIL  7. 

We  have  already  described,  out  of  Homer,  the  voyage 
of  Ulysses  to  the  infernal  shades,  with  the  several 
adventures  that  attended  it.  If  we  look  into  the 
beautiful  romance  published  not  many  years  since 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  we  may  see  the  son 
of  Ulysses  bound  on  the  same  expedition,  and  after 
the  same  manner  making  his  discoveries  among  the 
r^ons  of  the  dead,  llae  story  of  Telemachus  is 
rained  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  Homer,  and  will 
give  an  unlearned  reader  a  notion  of  that  great  poet's 
manner  of  writing,  more  than  any  translation  of  him 
can  possibly  do.  As  it  was  written  for  the  instruct 
tion  of  a  young  prince  who  may  one  day  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  France,  the  author  took  care  to  suit  the 
several  pirts  of  his  story,  and  particularly  the  de- 
scription we  are  now  entering  upon,  to  the  character 
and  quality  of  his  pupil.  For  which  reason,  he  insists 
very  much  on  the  misery  of  bad,  and  the  happiness 
of  good  kings,  in  the  account  he  hath  given  m  pu- 
nishments and  rewards  in  the  other  world. 

We  may,  however,  observe,  notwithstanding  the 
endeavours  of  this  great  and  learned  author,  to  copy 
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after  the  style  and  sentiments  of  Horner^  that  there 
is  a  certain  tincture  of  Christianity  running  through 
the  whole  relation.  The  prelate  in  several  pla^ 
mixes  himself  with  the  poet ;  so  that  his  future 
state  puts  me  in  mind  of  Michael  Angelo's  '  Last 
Judgement ;'  where  Charon  and  his  boat  are  repre- 
sented as  bearing  a  part  in  the  dreadful  solemnities 
of  that  great  day. 

Telemachus;  after  having  passed  through  the  dark 
avenues  of  Death  in  the  retinue  of  Mercury^  who 
every  day  delivers  up  a  certain  tale  of  ghosts  to  the 
ferryman  of  Styx^  is  admitted  into  the  infernal  bark. 
Among  the  companion^  of  his  voyage  is  the  shade 
of  Nabopharzan^  a  kii^  of  Babylon>  and  tyrant  of 
all  the  East.  Among  the  ceremonies  and  pomps  of 
his  funeral^  there  were  four  slaves  sacrificed^  aooord- 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  countij^  in  order  to  attend 
him  among  the  shades.  The  autnor^  having  described 
this  tyrant  in  the  most  odious  colours  of  pride^  inso- 
lence^ and  cruelty^  tells  iis>  that  his  fbur  slaves^  in- 
stead of  serving  hhn  after  deaths  were  perpetually 
insulting  him  with  reproaches  and  affironts  fsr  hu 
past  usage :  that  they  spumed  him  as  he  lay  upon 
the  ground^  and  forced  mm  to  show  his  hee,  whidi 
he  would  fbin  have  covered^  as  lying  under  all  the 
Confusions  of  guilt  and  infamy ;  and  in  shorty  that 
they  kept  him  bound  in  a  chain,  in  order  to  drag  him 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Dead. 

Telemachus,  upon  looking  out  of  the  bark,  sees  all 
the  strand  covered  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
shades,  who,  upon  his  jumping  ashore,  immediately 
-vanished.  He  then  pursues  his  course  to  the  pakoe 
of  Pluto,  who  is  described  as  seated  on  his  uurone 
•in  terrible  majesty,  with  Proserpine  by  his  side. 
At  the  foot  of  his  throne  was  the  pale  hideous  speo- 
tre,  who,  by  the  ghastliness  of  his  visage,  and  the 
nature  of  Uie  apparitions  tiiat  surrounded  him^  di** 
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covers  hiiAself  to  be  Death.  His  attendants  ar^ 
Melancholy^  Distrust^  Revenge^  Hatred^  ^varice^ 
Despair^  Ambition^  Envy^  Impiety,  with  frightful 
Dreams^  and  waking  Cares,  which  are  all  drawn 
very  naturally  in  proper  actions  and  postures.  The 
author,  with  great  b^uty,  places  near  his  frightful 
Breams  an  assembly  of  phantoms,  which  are  often 
employed  to  terrify  the  living,  by  appearing  in  the 
shape  and  likeness  of  the  dead. 

The  young  hero  in  the  next  place  takes  a  survey 
of  the  different  kinds  of  criminals,  that  lay  in  torture 
among  clouds  of  sulphur,  and  torrents  of  fire.  The 
first  of  these  were  such  as  had  been  guilty  of  im- 
pieties, which  every  one  hath  a  horror  for :  to  which 
is  added  a  catalogue  of  such  offenders  that  scarce 
appear  to  be  fiiulty  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  Among 
these,  saysiJiie  autnor,  are  malicious  critics,  that  have 
endeavoured  to  cast  a  blemish  upon  the  perfections 
of  others;  with  whom  he  likewise  places  such  as  have 
ofiten  hurt  the  reputation  of  the  innocent,  by  passing 
a  rash  judgement  on  their  actions,  without  knowing 
the  occasi(m  of  them.  These  crimes,  says  he,  are 
m(N*e  severely  punished  after  death,  beoiuse  they 
generaUy  meet  with  impunity  upon  earth. 

Telemachus  after  having  taken  a  survey  of  several 
other  wretches  in  the  same  circumstances,  arrives  at 
that  r^on  oi  torments  in  which  wicked  kings  are 
punished.  There  are  very  fine  strokes  of  imagination 
m  the  description  which  he  gives  of  this  unhappy 
multitude.  He  tells  us,  that  on  one  side  of  them 
there  stood  a  revengeful  Fury,  thundering  in  their 
ears  incessant  repetitions  of  all  the  crimes  they  had 
committed  upon  earth,  with  the  aggravations  of 
ambition,  vanity,  hardness  of  heart,  and  all  those  se- 
cnt  affections  of  mind  that  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  a  tyrant.  At  the  same  time  she  holds  up  to 
them  a  large  miiror>  in  which  every  one  sees  him« 
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«elf  represented  in  the  natural  horror  and  deformitT 
of  his  character.  On  the  other  side  of  them  stancb 
another  Fury>  ih^t,  with  an  insulting  derision^  re- 
peats to  them  all  the  praises  that  their  flatterers  had 
bestowed  upon  them  while  they  sat  upon  their  re- 
spective thrones.  She  too^  says  the  author^  presents 
a  mirror  before  their  eyes^  in  which  every  one  sees 
himself  adorned  with  ail  those  beauties  and  perfec- 
tions^ in  which  they  had  been  drawn  by  the  vanity 
of  their  own  he&rts>  and  the  flattery  of  others.  Tx» 
punish  them  for  the  wantonness  of  the  cruelty  which 
they  formerly  exercised^  they  are  now  delivered  np 
to  be  treated  according  to  the  fiemcy  and  caprice  of 
several  slaves,  who  have  here  an  opportunity  of 
tyrannizing  in  their  turns. 

The  author,  having  given  us  a  description  of  these 
ghastly  spectres,  who,  says  he,  are  alwajrs  caUing 
upon  beath,  and  are  placed  under  the  distillation  of 
tnat  burning  vengeance  which  falls  upon  them  drop 
by  drop,  and  is  never  to  be  exhausted,  leads  us  into 
a  pleasmg  scene  of  groves,  filled  with  the  melody  of 
birds,  and  the  odours  of  a  thousand  different  plajits. 
These  groves  are  represented  as  rising  among  a  great 
many  flowery  meadows,  and  watered  with  streams 
that  diffuse  a  perpetual  freshness,  in  the  midst  of  an 
eternal  day,  and  a  never-fading  spring.     This,  says 
the  author,  was  the  habitation  of  those  good  princes 
who  were  friends  of  the  gods,  and  parents  of  the 
people.    Among  these,  Tdemachus  converses  with 
the  shade  of  one  his  ancestors,  who  makes  a  most 
agreeable  relation  of  the  wvs  of  Elysium,  and  the 
nature  of  its  inhabitants.  The  residence  of  Sesoatris 
among  these  happy  shades,  with  his  character  and 
present  employment,  is  drawn  in  a  very  lively  man- 
ner, and  with  a  great  elevation  of  thought. 

The  description  of  that  pure  and  gentle  light  which 
overflows  these  happy  regions,  and  clothes  Uie  spirits 
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«f  these  virtuons  persons^  hath  something  in  it  of  that 
enthusiasm  whicn  this  author  was  accused  of  hy  his 
enemies  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  hut^  however  it 
may  look  in  religion^  it  makes  a  very  beautiful  figure 
in  poetry. 

The  rays  of  the  sun^  says  he^  are  darkness  in  com- 
parison with  this  lights  which  rather  deserves  the 
name  of  glory^  than  that  of  light.  It  pierces  the 
thickest  bodies^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sun-beams 
pass  through  crystal.  It  strengthens  the  sight  instead 
of  dazzling  it;  and  nourishes  in  the  most  inward  re- 
cesses of  the  mind  a  perpetual  serenity  that  is  not  to 
he  expressed.  It  enters  and  incorporates  itself  with 
the  very  substance  of  the  soul :  the  spirits  of  the 
blessed  feel  it  in  all  their  senses^  and  in  all  their  per- 
ceptions. It  produces  a  certain  source  of  peace  and 
joy  that  arises  in  them  for  ever^  running  through  all 
the  fiEunilties^  and  refreshing  all  the  desires  of  the 
sooL  External  pleasures  and  delights^  with  all  their 
charms  and  allurements^  are  regarded  with  the  ut- 
most indifference  and  neglect  by  these  happy  spirits^ 
who  have  this  great  principle  of  pleasure  within  them^ 
drawing  the  whole  mind  to  itself^  calling  off  their  at- 
tention from  the  most  delightful  objects,  and  giving 
them  all  the  transports  of  inebriation,  without  the 
confusion  and  the  folly  of  it. 

I  have  here  only  mentioned  some  master-touches 
of  this  admirable  piece,  because  the  original  itself  is 
nnderstood  by  the  greater  part  of  my  readers.  I  must 
confess,  I  take  a  particular  delight  m  these  prospects 
of  fdturity,  whether  grounded  upon  the  probable 
suggestions  of  a  fine  imagination,  or  the  more  severe 
conclusions  of  philosophy ;  as  a  man  loves  to  hear  all 
the  discoveries  or  conjectures  relating  to  a  foreign 
country  which  he  is,  at  some  time,  to  inhabit.  Pro- 
spects of  this  nature  lighten  the  burden  of  anv  pre- 
sent evil>  and  refresh  us  under  the  worst  and  lowest 
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circumstances  of  mortality.  They  extingnish  in  us 
both  the  fear  and  envy  of  human  ^ndeor.  Insolence 
shrinks  its  head^  power  disappears ;  pain^  poverty, 
and  death  fly  before  them.  In  short,  the  mind  that 
is  habituatea  to  the  lively  sense  of  an  Hereafter, 
can  hope  for  what  is  the  most  terrifying  to  the  ge- 
nerality  of  mankind,  and  rejoice  in  what  is  the  most 
afflicting. 
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— i^octfe  esi  inventit  addere,-^ 
It  is  easy  to  improve  an  imreatioii. 

FftOM  mr  OWK  AFAKTMnRr,   AFBIL  10. 

I  WAS  last  night  in  an  ass^blv  of  very  fine  women. 
How  I  came  among  them  is  of  no  great  importance 
to  the  reader.  I  shall  only  let  him  know,  tnat  I  was 
betrayed  into  so  good  company  by  the  device  of  an 
old  mend,  who  had  promised  to  give  some  of  his  fe- 
male acquaintance  a  sight  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff.  Upon 
hearing  my  name  mentioned,  a  lady  who  sat  by  me, 
told  me,  they  had  brought  together  a  female  cofuort 
for  my  entertainment.  '  You  must  know,'  says  she, 
'  that  we  all  of  us  look  upon  ourselves  to  be  mosicaJ 
instruments,  though  we  do  not  yet  know  of  what 
kind,  which  we  hope  to  learn  fromyou,  if  yon  will 
give  us  leave  to  play  before  you.'  Tnis  was  followed 
by  a  general  laugh,  which  I  always  look  upon  as  a 
necessary  flourish  in  the  opening  of  a  female  consort* 
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They  then  struck  up  together^  and  played  a  whole 
hour. upon  two  grounds^  viz.  the  Trial*  and  the 
Opera.  I  could  not  but  observe^  that  several  of  their 
notes  were  more  8oft>  and  several  more  sharp,  than 
any  that  I  ever  heard  in  a  male  consort  t ;  though  I 
most  confess,  there  was  not  any  regard  to  time,  nor 
any  of  those  rests  and  pauses  which  are  frequent  in 
the  harmony  of  the  other  sex:  besides  that  the  music 
was  generally  full,  and  no  particular  instrument  per- 
mitted to  play  long  by  itself. 

I  seemea  so  very  well  pleased  with  what  every  one 
said,  and  smiled  with  so  much  complaisance  at  all 
their  pretty  Guides,  that  though  I  did  not  put  one 
word  mto  their  discourse,  I  have  the  vanity  to  think, 
they  looked  upon  me  as  very  agreeable  company.  I 
then  told  them,  *  that  if  I  were  to  draw  the  picture 
of  so  many  charming  musicians,  it  would  be  like 
one  I  had  seen  of  the  muses,  with  their  several  in- 
struments in  their  hands;'  upon  which  the  lady 
Kettle-druiii  tossed  back  her  head,  and  cried,  *  A 
very  pretty  simile !'  The  consort  again  revived ;  in 
which,  with  nods,  smiles,  and  approbations,  I  bore 
the  nart  rather  of  one  who  beats  the  time,  than  of  a 
performer. 

I  was  no  sooner  retired  to  my  lodgings,  but  I  ran 
over  in  my  thoughts  the  several  characters  of  this 
Mr  assemDly ;  which  I  shall  give  some  account  of, 
because  they  are  various  in  their  kind,  and  may  each 
of  them  stand  as  a  sample  of  a  whole  species. 

The  person  who  pleased  me  most  was  a  Flute,  an 
instnunent,  that,  without  any  great  compass,  hath 
something  exquisitely  sweet  and  soft  in  its  sound :  it 
lulls  and  soouies  the  ear,  and  fills  it  with  such  a 
gentle  kind  of  melody,  as  keeps  the  mind  awake  with-* 

*  Of  Dr.  SacheverelL  f  Conjort,  0.  F. 
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out  starting  ft,  and  raiges  a  most  agreeable  paadon 
between  transport  and  indolence.  In  short,  ibA 
music  of  the  Flute  is  the  conversation  of  a  mild 
and  amiable  woman,  that  has  nothing  in  it  very 
elevated,  nor,  at  the  same  time,  any  thing  mean 
or  trivial. 

I  must  liere  observe,  that  the  Hautboy  is  the  most 
perfect  of  the  Flnte-species,  which,  with  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  sound,  hath  a  great  strength  and  variety 
of  notes ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  must  observe, 
that  the  Hautboy  in  one  sex  is  as  scarce  as  the  Harp- 
sichord  in  the  other. 

By  the  side  of  the  Flute  there  sat  a  Flagelet;  for 
so  I  must  call  a  certain  young  lady,  who,  jBancying 
herself  a  wit,  despised  the  music  of  the  Flute  as  low 
and  insipid,  and  would  be  entertaining  the  company 
with  tart  ill-natured  observations,  pert  fancies,  ana 
little  turns,  which  she  imagined  to  be  full  of  life  and 
spirit.  The  Flagelet  therefore  doth  not  differ  from 
the  Flute  so  much  in  the  comjpass  of  its  notes  as  in 
the  shrillness  and  sharpness  oi  the  sound.  We  must 
however  tidce  notice,  that  the  Flagelets  among  their 
own  sex  are  more  valued  and  esteemed  than  the 
Flutes. 

There  chanced  to  be  a  coquette  in  the  coiuori, 
that  with  a  great  many  skittish  notes,  affected 
squeaks,  and  studied  inconsistencies,  distinguished 
herself  from  the  rest  of  the  company.  She  did  not 
speak  a  word  during  the  whole  Trial;  but  I  thought 
sne^  would  never  have  done  upon  the  Opera.  One 
while  she  would  break  out  upon,  *  That  hideous 
king!'  then  upon  '  The  channing  black-moor!' 
then,  '  O  that  dear  lion  !'  then  would  hum  over 
two  or  three  notes ;  then  run  to  the  window  to  sec 
what  coach  was  coming.  The  Coquette,  therefore, 
I  nmst  distinguish  by  that  musical  instrument  which 
15  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  Kit,  that  is. 
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more  ji^ish  than  the  fiddle  itself^  and  never  aounda 
bat  to  a  dance. 

The  fourth  person  who  bore  a  part  in  the  conyer*- 
ration  was  a  Inrude>  who  stuck  to  the  Trials  and  was 
sileat  upon  the  wWe  Opera.  The  gravity  of  her 
oensores^  and  composure  of  her  voice>  which  were 
often  attended  with  supercilious  casts  of  the  eye,  and 
a  seeming  contempt  for  the  lightness  of  the  conver- 
sation put  me  in  mind  of  that  ancient,  serious,  ma* 
tran-liKe  instrument,  the  Vii^nal. 

I  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  a  Lancashire  Horn- 
pne,  by  whicn  I  would  signify  a  young  country  lady, 
who,  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  and  innocence,  m- 
verted  the  company  very  agreeably;  and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  by  that  time  the  wildbess  of  her  notes 
is  a  little  softened,  and  the  redundancy  of  her  music 
restrained  by  conversation  and  good  company,  will 
be  improvea  into  one  of  the  most  amiable  Flutes 
about  the  town.  Your  Romps  and  boarding-school 
girls  hU.  likewise  under  this  denomination. 

On  the  right-hand  of  the  Hornpipe  sat  a  Welsh' 
Harp,  an  instrument  which  very  much  delights  in 
the  tunes  of  old  historical  ballads,  and  in  celebratui^ 
the  renowned  actions  and  exploits  of  ancient  British 
heroes.  By  this  instrument  I  therefore  would  de- 
scribe a  certain  lady,  who  is  one  of  those  female 
historians  that  upon  all  occasions  enters  into  pedi- 
grees, and  descents,  and  finds  herself  related,  by  some 
off-shoot  or  other,  to  almost  every  great  feunily  in 
England :  for  which  reason,  she  jars  and  is  out  of 
tone  very  often  in  conversation,  for  the  company's 
want  of  due  attention  and  respect  to  her. 

But  the  most  sonorous  part  of  our  consort  was  a 
iS%e-dnun,  or,  as  the  vulgar  call  it,  a  Kettle'dnua, 
who  accompanied  her  discourse  with  motions  of  the 
foody,  tosses  of  the  head,  and  brandishes  of  the  fan. 
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Her  music  was  lond^  bold^  and  masculine.  Every 
thump  she  save  alarmed  the  company^  and  very  often 
set  somebody  or  other  in  it  a-blushing. 

The  last  x  shall  mention  was  a  certain  romantic 
instrument  called  a  Dulcimer^  who  talked  of  nothing 
but  shady  woods^  flowery  meadows,  purling  streams, 
larks  ana  nightinffales>  with  all  the  beauties  of  the 
springs  and  the  pleasures  of  a  country-life.  This  in- 
strument hath  a  fine  melancholy  sweetness  in  it^  and 
goes  very  well  with  the  Flute. 

I  think  most  of  the  conversable  part  of  womankind 
may  be  found  under  one  of  the  foregoing  divisions  ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  generality  of  that 
sex,  notwithstanding  they  have  naturally  a  great  ge- 
nius for  being  talkative,  are  not  mistresses  of  more 
than  one  note ;  with  which,  however,  by  frequent 
repetition,  they  make  a  greater  sound  than  those  who 
are  possessed  of  the  whole  gamut ;  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  your  Larums  or  Household-scolds,  and  in 
your  Castanets  or  impertinent  Tittletattles,  who 
nave  no  other  variety  in  their  discourse  hut  that  of 
talking  slower  or  feister. 

Upon  communicating  this  scheme  of  music  to  an 
old  mend  of  mine,  who  was  formerly  a  man  of  gal- 
lantry, and  a  rover,  he  told  me,  that  he  believed 
he  had  been  in  love  with  every  instrument  in  my 
consort.  The  first  that  smit  him  was  a  Hornpipe^ 
who  lived  near  his  father's  house  in  the  country ; 
but  upon  his  fiedling  to  meet  her  at  an  assise,  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  she  cast  him  off.  His  next 
passion  was  for  a  Kettle-dnun,  whom  he  fell  in  love 
with  at  a  play ;  but  when  he  became  acquainted  with 
her,  not  finmng  the  softness  of  her  sex  in  her  coi^ 
versation,  he  grew  cool  to  her :  though  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not  deny  but  that  she  behaved  her- 
«elf  very  much  like  a  gentlewoman.  His  third  mis- 
tress was  a  Dulcimer,   who^  he  found,  took  great 
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delisht  in  singing  and  languishing,  but  would  go  no 
fnr£er  tban  the  preface  of  matrimony ;  so  that  she 
would  never  let  a  lover  have  any  more  of  her  than 
her  hearty  which  after  having  won,  he  was  forced 
to  leave  her,  as  despairing  of  any  further  success.  *  I 
must  confess,'  says  my  mend,  '  I  have  often  consi- 
dered her  with  a  great  deal  of  admiration ;  and  I  find 
her  pleasure  is  so  much  in  this  first  step  of  an  amour^ 
that  her  life  will  pass  away  in  dream,  solitude,  and 
soliloquy,  till  her  decay  of'^  charms  makes  her  snatch 
at  the  worst  man  that  ever  pretended  to  her.  In  the 
next  place,'  says  my  friend,  *  I  fell  in  love  with  a 
Kit,  who  led  me  such  a  dance  through  all  the  varie- 
ties of  a  fiamiliar^  cold,  fond,  and  indifferent  beha- 
viour, that  the  world  began  to  grow  censorious^ 
though  without  any  cause;  for  which  reason,  to 
recover  our  reputations,  we  parted  by  consent.  To 
mend  my  hand/  says  he^  *  Imade  my  next  applica- 
tion to  a  Virginal,  who  gave  me  great  encourage-^ 
ment,  after  her  cautious  manner,  till  some  mali- 
cious companion  told  her  of  my  long  passion  for  the 
Kit,  whidi  made  her  turn  me  off^  as  a  scandalous 
fellow.  At  length,  in  despair,'  says  he,  *  I  betook 
myself  to  a  Wetsh-Ybai^,  who  rejected  me  with  con- 
tempt, after  having  found  that  my  great  grandmo- 
ther was  a  brewer's  daughter.' 

I  found  by  the  sequel  of  my  friend's  discourse, 
that  he  bad  never  aspired  to  a  Hautboy ;  that  he  had 
been  exasperated  by  a  Flagelet;  and  that  to  this 
ve^  day,  he  pines  away  for  a  Flute. 

Upon  the  whole,  having  thoroughly  considered 
how  absolutely  necessary  it  is,  that  two  instruments, 
which  are  to  play  together  for  life,  should  be  exactly 
tnned^  and  go  m  perfect  consort  with  each  other ; 
I  would  propose  matches  between  the  music  of 
both  sexes^  according  to  the  following  ^  Table  of 
Marriage:' 
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1.  Drum  and  Kettlc'dnmi. 

2.  Lute  and  Flute. 

3.  Harpsichord  and  Hautboy. 

4.  Violin  and  Flagelet. 

5.  Bass-viol  and  Kit. 

6.  Trumpet  and  JVeUk-Harp. 

7.  Huntmg-hom  and  Hornpipe. 

8.  Bagpipe  and  Castanets. 

9.  Pcufsing'-heil  and  VirginaL 

%*  Mr.  Bickerstaff^  in  consideration  of  his  ancient 
friendship  and  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Betterton, 
and  great  esteem  for  his  merits  summons  all  bis 
disciples^  whether  dead  or  living,  mad  or  tame. 
Toasts,  Smarts,  Dappers,  Pretty-fellows,  musicians 
or  scrapers,  to  make  their  appjnurance  at  the  play- 
house m  the  Hay-market  on  Thursday  next,  when 
there  will  be  a  play  acted  for  the  benefit  of  ike  said 
Mr.  Betterton. 
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Facktnt  fUB  intelUgendo  ut  nihil  uUeBigimL 

TSft.  AITDB.  raOL.  17. 

While  they  pretend  to  know  more   than  others,    tfaejr  knov 
nothing  in  reality. 

FBOM  MT  OWN  APAKTIUKT,   APKIL    18. 

Tom  Folio  is  a  broker  in  learnings  employed  to 
get  together  good  editions^  and  stock  the  libraries 
of  great  men.  There  is  not  a  sale  of  books  begiaa 
till  Tom  Folio  is  seen  at  the  door.    There  is  not 
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an  auction  where  his  name  is  not  heard^  and  that  too 
in  the  very  nick  of  time^  in  the  critical  moment^  be- 
fore the  last  decisive  stroke  of  the  hammer.     There 
is  not  a  subscription  goes  forward  in  which  Tom  is 
not  privy  to  the  first  rough  draught  of  the  proposals; 
nor  a  catalogue  printed^  that  doth  not  come  to  him 
^et  from  the  press.     He  is  an  universal  scholar^  so 
^  as  the  title-page  of  all  authors;  knows  the  ma- 
nuscripts in  which  they  were  discovered^  the  editions 
through  which  they  have  passed^  with  tiie  praises  or 
censures  which  they  have  received  from  the  several 
nemhers  of  the  learned  world.     He  has  a  greater 
esteem  for  Aldus  and  Elzevir^  than  for  Virgil  and 
Horace.    If  you  talk  of  Herodotus^  he  bres^s  out 
into  a  panegyric  upon  Harry  Stephens.     He  thinks 
he  gives  you  an  account  of  an  author  when  he  tells 
you  the  subject  he  treats  of^  the  name  of  the  editor^ 
and  the  year  in  which  it  was  printed.     Or^  if  you 
^w  him  into  further  particulars^  he  cries  up  the 
goodness  of  the  paper^  extols  the  diligence  of  the 
corrector^  and  is  transported  with  the  beauty  of  the 
letter.    This  he  looks  upon  to  be  sound  learnings 
and  substantial  criticism.    As  for  those  who  talk  of 
the  fineness  of  style^  and  the  justness  of  thought^  or 
describe  the  brightness  of  any  particular  passages ; 
^j,  though  they  write  themselves  in  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  author  they  admire ;  Tom  looks  upon 
tnem  as  men  of  superficial  learnings  and  fiashy  parts. 
I  had  yesterday  morning  a  visit  from  this  learned 
idiots  for  that  is  the  light  in  which  I  consider  every 
pedant^  when  I  discovered  in  him  some  little  touches 
of  the  coxcomb^  which  I  had  not  before  observed. 
Being  very  fiill  of  the  figure  which  he  makes  in  the 
republic  of  letters^  and  wonderfully  satisfied  with  his 
great  stock  of  knowledge,  he  gave  me  broad  intima- 
tions that  he  did  not  believe  in  all  points  as  his  fore- 
fathers bad  done.     He  then  communicated  to  me  a 
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thought  of  a  certain  author  upon  a  passage  of  Virgil's 
account  of  the  dead^  which  I  made  the  subject  of  a 
late  paper.     This  thought  hath  taken  very  much 
among   men  of  Tom's  pitch  and  understanding, 
though  universally  exploded  by  all  that  know  how  to 
construe  Virgil^  or  have  any  relish  of  antiquity.  Not 
to  trouble  my  reader  with  it^  I  found  upon  the  whole 
that  Tom  did  not  believe  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments^  because  JEaeaSi  at  his  leaving 
the  empire  of  the  dead^  passed  through  the  gate  ^ 
ivory^  and  not  through  that  of  horn.   Knowing  that 
Tom  had  not  sense  enough  to  give  up  an  opinion 
which  he  had  once  received^  that  we  n[ii^ht  avoid 
wrangling^  I  told  him,  *  that  Virgil  possibly^  had  his 
oversights  as  well  as  another  author.'    *  Ah  1  Mr. 
Bickerstaff/   says  he^    *  you  would  have  another 
opinion  of  him>  if  you  would  read  him  in  Daniel 
Heinsius's  edition.  I  have  perused  him  myself  seve- 
ral times  in  that  edition^'  continued  he  ;  '  and  after 
the  strictest  and  most  malicious  examination^  could 
find  but  two  fiiults  in  him :  one  of  them  is  in  the 
^neid^  where  there  are  two  commas  instead  of  a 
parenthesis ;  and  another  in  the  third  G^rgic,  where 
you   may  find  a  semicolon   turned  upside  down/ 
f  Perhaps/  said  I^  '  these  were  not  Virgil's  faults, 
but  those  of  the  transcriber.'    '  I  do  not  design  it/ 
says  Tom^  '  as  a  reflection  on  Virgil ;  on  the  con- 
trary^ I  know  that  all  the  manuscripts  declaim  against 
such  a  punctuation.  Oh !  Mr.  Bickerstaff^'  says  he, 
'  what  would  a  man  give  to  see  one  simile  of  V  irsil 
writ  in  his  own  hand !'    I  asked  him  which  was  tiae 
simile  he  meant ;  but  was  answered^  any  simile  in 
Virgil.  He  then  told  me  all  the  secret  history  in  the 
commonwealth  of  learning;  of  modem  pieces  that 
had  the  names  of  ancient  authors  annexed  to  them  * 
of  all  the  books  that  were  now  writing  or  printing 
in  the  several  parts  of  Europe ;  of  many  amendmente 
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which  are  xnade^  and  not  yet  published;  and  a 
thousand  other  particulars^  which  I  would  not  have 
my  memory  burdened  with  for  a  Vatican. 

At  lengtK  being  fully  persuaded  that  I  thoroughly 
admired  him,  .and  looked  upon  him  as  a  prodigy  of 
learning,  he  took  his  leave.  I  know  several  of 
Tom's  class,  who  are  professed  admirers  of  Tasso, 
without  understanding  a  word  of  Italian :  and  one 
in  particular,  that  carries  a  Pastor  Fido  in  his  pocket, 
in  which,  I  am  sure,  he  is  acquainted  with  no  other 
beauty  but  the  clearness  of  the  character. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pedant,  who,  with  all 
Tom  Folio's  impertinences,  hath  greater  superstruc- 
tures and  embellishments  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  and 
is  still  more  insupportable  than  the  other,  in  the 
same  degree  as  he  is  more  learned.    Of  this  kind 
Tery  often  are  editors,  commentators,  interpreters, 
scholiasts,  and  critics;   and,  in  short,  all  men  of 
deep  learning  without  common  sense.  These  persons 
set  a  greater  value  on  themselves  for  having  found 
out  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Greek,  than  upon 
the  author  for  having  written  it ;  nay,  will  allow  the 
passage  itself  not  to  have  any  beauty  in  it,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  would  be  considered  as  tiie  great- 
est men  of  the  age,  for  having  interpreted  it.     They 
will  look  with  contempt  upon  the  most  beautiful 
yoems  that  have  been  competed  by  any  of  their  con- 
temporaries ;  but  will  lock  themselves  up  in  their 
studies  for  a  twelvemonth  together,  to  correct,  pub- 
lish, and  expound  such  trifles  of  antiquity,  as  a  mo-^ 
dem  author  would  be  contemned  for.    Men  of  the 
strictest  morals,  severest  lives,  and  the  gravest  pro- 
fessions^ will  write  volumes  upon  an  idle  sonnet,  that 
is  originally  in  Greek  or  Latm ;  give  editions  of  the 
most  immoral  authors;  and  spin  out  whole  pages 
upon  the  various  readings  of  a  lewd  expression.  All 
tnat  can  be  said  in  excuse  for  them  is>  that  their 
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works  sufficiently  show  they  have  no  taste  of  their 
authors ;  and  that  what  they  do  in  this  kind^  is  out 
of  their  great  leaminir,  and  not  out.  of  any  levity  or 
lasdviousness  of  tenner.  ^         ^ 

A  pedant  of  this  nature  is  wonderfully  well  de- 
scribed, in  six  lines  of  Boileau^  with  which  I  shall 
conclude  his  character. 

Un  Pedant  enyvre  de  sa  vune  sdeno^ 
Tout  heriss^  de  Grec,  tout  bouffi  d*arr(^|uice  ; 
£t  qui  de  mille  auteurs  retenus  mot  pour  mot, 
Dans  sa  tete  entass^s  n*  a  souvent  fut  qu*un  sot, 
Croit  qu*un  livre  fait  tout,  et  que  sans  Aristote^ 
La  raison  ne  voit  goute,  et  le  bon  sens  radote. 

Brim-full  of  learning,  see  that  pedant  stride^ 
Bristling  with  horrid  Gredc,  and  pufTd  with  pride ! 
A  thousand  authors  he  in  yain  has  read, 
And  with  thdr  maxims  stuff  *d  his  empty  head  ; 
And  thinks  that,  without  Aristotle's  nile^ 
Reason  is  blind,  and  common  sense  a  fooL 

WTintE. 
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NUormadversumf  nee  me,  qui  catera,  vhidt 
Impetus.  ^~ 

oviD.MXT.iL  72. 
I  steer  against  their  motions :  nor  am  I 
Borne  back  by  all  the  current.  — 

ADDISON. 
FROM  MT  OWK  APAaTMXIfr,   AP&XI.    I4w 

The  wits  of  this  island^  for  above  fifty  years  past, 
instead  of  correcting  the  vices  of  the  age^  haV'e  done 
all  they  could  to  inflame  them.    Marriage  has  been 
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one  of  the  common  topics  of  ridicule  that  every 
stage  scribbler  hath  found  his  account  in ;  for  when- 
ever there  is  an  occasion  for  a  clap,  an  impertinent 
jest  upon  matrimony  is  sure  to  raise  it.     This  hath 
been  attended  with  very  pernicious  consequences* 
Many  a  country  'Squire^  upon  his  setting  up  for  a . 
inan  of  the  town,  has  gone  home  in  the  gaiety  of  his 
lieart,  and  beat  his  wife.     A  kind  husband  hath 
been  looked  upon  as  a  clown,  and  a  good  wife  as  a 
domestic  animal  unfit  for  the  company  or  conver- 
sation of  the  beau  monde.     In  short,  separate  beds; 
s^ent  tables,  and  solitary  homes,  have  been  intro- 
duced by  your  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  age. 
Ai  I  tkall  always  make  it  my  business  to  stem  the 
torrents  of  pr^udtce  and  vice,  I  shall  take  particular 
eare  to  put  an  honest  father  of  a  family  in  coun- 
tenance ;  and  endeavour  to  remove  all  the  evils  out 
of  that  state  of  life,  which  is  either  the  most  happy 
or  most  miserable  that  a  man  can  be  placed  in.     In 
order  to  this,  let  us,  if  yoi^  please,  consider  the  wits 
and  vell-bred  persons  of  former  times^     I  have 
siiown  in  another  paper,  that  Pliny,  who  was  a  man 
of  the  greatest  genius,  as  well  as  of  the  first  quality^ 
of  his  age,  did  not  think  it  below  him  to  be  a  kind 
husband  and  to  treat  his  wife  as  a  fnend,  compa- 
nion, and  counsellor.     I  shall  give  the  like  instance 
of  another,  who  in  all  respects  was  a  much  greater 
man  than  Pliny,  and  hatn  writen  a  whole  book  of 
betters  to  liis  wife.    They  are  not  so  full  of  turns  as 
those  translated  out  of  the  former  author,    who 
writes  very  much  like  a  modern :  but  are  full  of  that 
beaatifbl  ^mplicit^  which  is  altogether  natural,  and 
is  the  distinguishmg  character  of  the  best  ancient 
initers.     The  author  I  am  speaking  of,  is  Cicero ; 
who,  in  the  following  passages,  which  I  have  taken 
out  of  his  letters,  shows,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
inconsistent  with  the  politeness  of  his  manners^  or 
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the  gratnen  of  his  WBdam,  to  stsnd  upoa  leami 
in  his  dontotic  diaracter. 

Tbgae  lettRs  woe  written  at  a  tiine  irhoi  bemi 
tMoiilied  from  his  cmuttry,  hj  *  &ctim  that  then 
ptemledat  Rome. 

CICSBO  TO  TBBENTU. 


'  I  learn  fimn  the  Utten  of  mj  frieods,  as  wcB  m 
front  cmDDMm  report,  that  yon  give  incredible  ini& 
of  riitne  and  fratitnde,  and  that  joa  are  indc&ti- 
gable  in  all  kinds  of  good  offices-     How  nnhanif 
~""a  am  I,  that  a  wmnan  of  yoor  nitne. 


honour,  and  good  nature,  should  &11  into  s*  pnt 
distresses  npon  mjr  account !  and  that  my  dear  Tnl- 
liola  should  be  so  much  afflicted  for  the  nke  of  m 
father,  with  whom  she  had  once  so  mnd)  reasM  ts 
be  pleased !  How  can  I  mention  little  Cicero,  whise 
first  knowledge  of  things  b^an  with  the  soise  of 
his  own  misery  ?  If  all  this  had  haj^iened  by  Ae 
decrees  of  Fate,  as  you  would  kindly  persuade  ^le, 
I  oould  hsTe  borne  it :  but,  alas !  it  is  all  heftHe« 
me  by  my  own  indiscretion,  who  thought  I  was  be- 
loyea  by  those  that  envied  me,  and  did  not  j~^- 
with  them  who  sought  my  friendship. — ^At  pr— ' 
since  my  fiends  bid  me  hope,  I  shall  tal 
of  my  health,  that  I  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  yvnr 
■A.'ctiiiiirtte  services.  P^ciua  hopes  we  may  aumne 
"""     iir  irther  come  tc^ether  into  Italy.     If  I    «fT*r 

to  see  that  day ;  if  I  ever  retnm  to  yoor  dpar 

"nc'B ;  in  short,  if  I  ever  again  recover  ywi  am! 

!lf.   I  Khali  think  our  conjugal  jMety  very  vn:!! 

rdud.  As  for  what  you  write  to  me  abmt 
iing  your  estate,  consider,  my  dear  Te*»,iiiia. 
iiiidrr,  iilas !  what  would  be  the  event  of  k. 
our  prusent    fortune  continues  to  (fivess    u>. 
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vkt  will  become  of  our  poor  boy !  My  tears  flow 
80  &stj  that  I  am  not  able  to  write  any  farther : 
and  I  would  not  willingly  make  you  weep  with  me. 
—Let  us  take  care  not  to  undo  the  child  that  is  al- 
ready undone :  if  we  can  leave  him  any  thing,  a 
little  virtue  will  keep  him  from  want,  and  a  bttle 
fortune  raise  him  in  the  world.  Mind  your  healthy 
and  let  me  know  frequently  what  you  are  doing.-— 
Remember  me  to  Tulliola  and  Cicero.' 

II. 

'  Do  not  fancy  that  I  write  longer  letters  to  any 
one  than  to  yourself,  unless  when  I  chance  to  re- 
ceive a  longer  letter  from  another,  which  I  am  in- 
dispensably obliged  to  answer  in  every  particular. 
^e  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  subject  for  a  letter  at 
pi^nt ;  and  as  my  afiairs  now  stand,  there  is  no- 
ting more  painful  to  me  than  writing.    As  for  you, 
wd  our  dear  Tulliola,  I  cannot  write  to  vou  with- 
dot  abundance  of  tears ;  for  I  see  both  of  you  mi- 
s^ble,  whom  I  always  wished  to  be  happy,  and 
whom  I  thought  to  have  made  so. — I  must  acknow- 
ledge, you  have  done  every  thing  for  me  with  the 
utmost  fortitude,  and  the  utmost  affection ;  nor  in- 
"^  is  it  more  than  I  expected  from  you ;  though 
at  the  same  time  it  is  a  great  aggravation  of  my  ill 
fortune,  that  the  afflictions  I  suffer  can  be  relieved 
only  by  those  which  you  undergo  for  my  sake.     For 
honest  Valerius  has  written  me  a  letter,  which  I 
cotdd   not    read  without  weeping   very  bitterly ; 
wherein  he  gives  me  an  account  of  the  public  pro- 
cesaiftn  Trhich  you  have  made  for  me  at  Rome. 
Alas !   my  dearest  life,    must  then  Terentia,   the 
darling  of  my  soul,  whose  favour  and  recommen- 
dations have  been  so  often  sought  by  others  ;  must 
Diy  Terentia  droop  under  the  weight  of  sorrow,  ap- 
P^r  in  the  habit  of  a  mourner,  pour  out  floods  of 

bb3 
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tears^  and  all  this  for  my  sake ;  for  my  sake,  who 
have  undone  my  fiunily,  by  consulting  the  safety  of 
others  ? — ^As  for  what  you  write  about  selling  your 
house,  I  am  very  much  afflicted,  that  what  is  laid 
out  upon  my  account  may  any  vi^ay  reduce  you  to 
misery  and  want.  If  we  can  bring  about  our  de- 
sign, we  may  indeed  recover  every  thing;  but  if 
fortune  persists  in  persecuting  us,  how  can  I  think 
of  your  sacrificing  for  me  the  poor  remainder  of  your 
possessions?  No,  my  dearest  life,  let  me  b^  you 
to  let  those  bear  my  expenses  who  are  able,  and 
perhaps  willing  to  do  it;  and  if  you  would  show 
your  love  to  me,  do  not  injure  your  health,  which 
18  already  too  much  impaired.  Y  ou  present  yourself 
before  my  eyes  day  and  night;  I  see  you  labouring 
amidst  innumerable  difficulties ;  I  am  afraid  lest  you 
should  sink  under  them ;  but  I  find  in  you  all  the 
qualifications  that  are  necessary  to  support  you :  be 
sure  therefore  to  cherish  your  health,  tnat  you 
may  compass  the  end  of  your  hopes  and  your  en- 
deavours^—Farewell,  my  Terentia,  my  heart's  de- 
sire^ &rewell.' 

III. 

'  Aristocritus  hath  delivered  to  me  three  of  your 
letters,  which  I  have  almost  defaced  with  my  tears. 
Oh !  my  Terentia,  I  am  consumed  with  grief,  and 
feel  the  weight  of  your  sufiTerings  more  than  of  my 
own.  I  am  more  miserable  thsui  you  are,  notwith* 
standing  you  are  very  much  so ;  and  that  for  this 
reason,  because,  though  our  cahunity  is  common,  it 
is  my  &ult  that  brou^t  it  upon  us.  I  ought  to  have 
died  rather  than  have  been  driven  out  of  the  city : 
I  am  therefore  overwhelmed,  not  only  with  grief, 
but  with  shame.  I  am  ashamed,  that  I  did  not  do 
my  utmost  for  the  best  of  wives,  and  the  dearest  of 
cm^dren.     You  are  ever  present  before  my  eyes,  ia 
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your  moarniiigj  your  affliction^  and  ymir  sickness. 
Amidst  all  which^  there  scarce  appears  to  me  the 
least  glimmering  of  hope.  However,  as  long  as  you 
hope,  I  will  not  despair — I  will  do  what  you  advise 
me.  I  have  returned  my  thanks  to  those  friends 
whom  you  mentioned,  and  have  let  them  know  that 
you  have  acquainted  me  with  their  good  offices.  I 
am  sensible  of  Piso's  extraordinary  zeal  and  endea- 
vours to  serve  me.  Oh !  would  the  gods  grant  that 
you  and  I  might  live  together  in  the  enjoyment  of 
such  a  son-in-law,  and  of  our  dear  children ! — ^As 
for  what  you  write  of  your  coming  to  me,  if  I  desire 
it,  I  would  rather  you  should  be  where  you  are,  be- 
cause I  know  you  are  my  principal  agent  at  Rome. 
If  you  succeed,  I  shall  come  to  you :  if  not 
But  I  need  say  no  more.  Be  careful  of  your  health ; 
and  be  assured,  that  nothing  is,  or  ever  was,  so  dear 
to  me  as  yourself.  FareweU,  my  Terentia !  I  fancy 
that  I  see  you,  and  therefore  cannot  conunand  my 
weakness  so  far  as  to  refrain  from  tears.' 


IV. 

'  I  do  not  write  to  you  as  often  as  I  might  ,*  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  I  am  afflicted  at  all  times,  I 
am  quite  overcome  with  sorrow  whilst  I  am  writing 
to  yon,,  or  reading  any  letters  that  I  receive  from 
you. — If  these  evils  are  not  to  be  removed,  I  must 
desire  to  see  you,  my  dearest  life,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  die  in  your  embraces;  since  neither 
the  gods,  whom  you  sdways  religiously  worshipped^ 
SOT  the  men,  whose  good  I  always  promoted,  have 
I'ewarded  us  according  to  our  deserts. — ^What  a  dis- 
tressed wretch  am  I !  Should  I  ask  a  weak  woman> 
oppressed  with  cares  and  sickness,  to  come  and  live 
with  me.;  or  shall  I  not  ask  her  ?  Can  I  live  with* 
oat  you  ?  But  I  find  I  must.    If  there  be  any  hopes 
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me^  '  that  the  gentleman  said  he  would  stay  at  the 
next  coifee-house  till  I  was  stirring ;  and  bid  her  be 
sure  to  tell  me,  that  the  French  were  driven  from  the 
Scarp,  and  that  Douay  was  invested.'  He  gave  her 
the  name  of  another  town^  which  I  found  she  had 
dropped  by  the  way. 

As  mucn  as  I  love  to  be  informed  of  the  success 
of  my  brave  countrymen,  I  do  not  care  for  hearing 
of  a  victory  before  day;  and  was  therefore  very 
much  out  of  huteour  at  this  unseasonable  visit.  1 
had  no  sooner  recovered  my  temper,  and  was  falling 
asleep,  but  I  was  immediately  startled  by  a  second 
rap ;  and,  upon  my  maid's  opening  the  door,  heard 
the  same  voice  ask  her,  if  her  master  was  yet  up  ? 
and  at  the  same  time  bid  her  tell  me  that  he  was 
come  on  purpose  to  talk  with  me  about  a  piece  of 
Home  news  that  every  body  in  town  will  be  full  of 
two  hours  hence.  1  ordered  my  maid,  as  soon  as 
she  came  into  the  room,  without  hearing  her  mes- 
sage, to  tell  the  gentleman,  '  that  whatever  his 
news  was,  I  would  rather  hear  it  two  hours  hence 
than  now ;  and  that  I  persisted  in  my  resolution  not 
to  speak  with  any  body  that  morning.'  The  wench 
delivered  my  answer  presently,  and  shut  the  door. 
It  was  impossible  for  me  to  compose  myself  to  sleep 
after  two  such  unexpected  alarms :  for  which  reason, 
I  put  on  my  clothes  in  a  very  peevish  humour.  I 
took  several  turns  about  my  chamber,  reflecting  with 
a  great  deal  of  anger  and  contempt  on  these  volun- 
t^eers  in  politics,  that  undergo  all  the  pain,  watch- 
fulness, and  disquiet  of  a  first  minister,  without 
tuiPning  it  to  the  advantage  either  of  themselves  or 
their  country ;  and  yet  it  is  surprising  to  consider 
how  numerous  this  species  of  men  is.  There  is  no- 
thing more  frequent  than  to  find  a  tailor  breaking 
his  Fest  on  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  to  see  a.  cluster 
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of  porters  sitting  upon  the  ministry.  Our  streets 
swarm  with  politicians^  and  there  is  scarce  a  shop 
which  is  not  held  hy  a  statesman.  As  I  was  musing 
after  this  manner^  I  heard  the  upholsterer  at  the 
door  delivering  a  letter  to  my  maid>  and  begging  her> 
in  very  great  hurry,  to  give  it  to  her  master  as 
soon  as  erer  he  was  awake ;  which  I  opened,  and 
found  as  follows : 

*'  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

"  I  was  to  wait  upon  you  about  a  week  ago,  to 
let  you  know,  that  the  honest  gentlemen  whom  you 
conversed  with  upon  the  bench  at  the  end  of  the 
Mall,  having  heard  that  I  had  received  five  shillings 
of  you,  to  give  you  an  hundred  pounds  upon  the 
Great  Turk's  being  driven,  out  of  Europe,  desired 
me  to  acquaint  you,  that  every  one  of  that  company 
would  be  willing  to  receive  five  shillings,  to  pay  a 
hundred  pounds  on  the  same  conditions.  Our  last 
advices  from  Muscovy  making  this  a  fisdrer  bet  than 
it  was  a  week  ago,  I  do  not  question  but  you  will 
accept  the  wager. 

''  But  this  is  not  my  present  business.  If  you 
remember,  I  whispered  a  word  in  your  ear,  as  we 
were  wtdking  up  the  Mall ;  and  'you  see  what  has 
happened  since.  If  I  had  seen  you  this  morning,  I 
would  have  told  you  in  your  ear  another  secret.  I 
hope  you  will  be  recovered  of  your  indisposition  by 
to-morrow  morning,  when  I  will  wait  on  you  at  the 
same  hour  as  I  did  this ;  my  private  circumstances 
heing  such,  that  I  cannot  well  appear  in  this  quarter 
of  the  town  after  it  is  day. 

''  1  have  been  so  taken  up  with  the  late  good  news 
from  Holland,  and  expectation  of  further  particulars, 
as  well  as  with  other  transstctions,  of  which  I  will  tell 
you  more  to-morrow  morning,  that  I  have  not  slept 
^  wink  these  three  nights. 
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«  I  have  reason  to  beUeve,  that  Picardy  ^  won 

foUow  the  example  of  Artois,  in  case  the  enemy  omh 
tinue  in  their  present  resolution  of  flying  away  fr^ 
US.  I  think  I  told  you  the  last  time  we  were  tog<>- 
ther  my  opinion  about  the  DeuUe, 

<'  The  honest  gentlemen  upon  the  bench  biome 
tell  you,  that  they  would  be  glad  to  see  you  otten 
among  them.  We  shall  be  there  aU  the  ^  ^"^ 
of  the  day  during  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 

"  This  happy  opening  of  the  campaign  will,  i 
hope,  give  us  a  very  joyful  summer ;  and  I  propose 
to  take  many  a  pleasant  walk  with  you,  if  yoa  wm 
sometimes  come  into  the  Park ;  for  that  is  the  only 
place  in  which  I  can  be  free  from  the  mabce  of  my 
enemies.     FareweU  till   three-a-dock   to-morrow 

morning !     I  am  . 

''  Your  most  humble  servant,  «c 

«  P.S.  The  king  of  Sweden  is  still  at  Bender." 

I  should  have  fretted  myself  to  death  at  this  pro- 
mise of  a  second  visit,  if  I  had  not  found  mnis 
letter  an  intimation  of  the  good  news  which  I  ha^ 
since  heard  at  large.  I  have  however  ordered  my 
maid  to  tie  up  the  knocker  of  my  door,  ^,^^ 
manner  as  she  woidd  do  if  I  was  really  indisposed. 
By  which  means  I  hope  to  escape  breaking  my 
morning's  rest.  ,    . 

Since  I  have  given  this  letter  to  the  pubhc,  1 
shall  communicate  one  or  two  more,  which  I  have 
lately  received  from  others  of  my  correspondents. 
The  following  is  from  a  coquette,  who  is  very  angry 
at  my  having  disposed  of  her  in  marriage  to  a  Baft" 
viol. 

"  MB.  BICKEBftTAFF, 

''  I  thought  you  would  never  )iave  deaeeDdei 
from  the  Oemot  of  Great  Britain^  to  beoome  ft 
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match-maker.  But  pray,  why  so  severe  upon  the 
Kit  ?  Had  I  been  a  Jew^s-hiurp,  that  is  nothing  but 
toogne^  you  oould  not  have  used  me  worse.  Of  all 
things,  a  Bass-viol  is  my  aversion.  Had  you  mar- 
ried me  to  a  Bag-pipe,  or  a  Passine-bell,  I  should 
bmre  been  better  pleased.  Dear  &l£er  Isaac,  either 
dboose  me  a  better  husband,  or  I  will  live  and  die  a 
Dulcimer.  In  hopes  of  receiving  satis&ction  from 
yoa,  I  am  yours,  whilst 

"  ISABELLA  KIT." 

The  pertness,  which  this  fair  lady  hath  shown  Jn 
this  letter,  was  one  occasion  of  my  joining  her  to  the 
Bass-viol,  which  is  an  instrument  that  wants  to  be 
(joickened  by  these  little  vivacities ;  as  the  sprisht- 
lineBs  of  the  Kit  ought  to  be  checked  and  curbed  by 
the  gravity  of  the  Bass-viol. 

My  next  letter  is  from  Tom  Folio,  who,  it  seems, 
takes  it  amiss,  that  I  have  published  a  character  of 
liim  so  much  to  his  disadvantage. 


"  SIB 


"  I  suppose  you  mean  T<Hn  Fool,  when  you  called 
me  Tom  Folio  in  a  late  trifling  Paper  of  yours ;  for 
J  find,  it  is  your  design  to  run  down  all  useful  and 
solid  learning.     The  tobacco-paper  on  which  your 
own  writings  are  usually  printed,  as  well  as  the  in- 
correctness of  the  press,  and  the  scurvy  letter,  suf- 
ficiently show  the  extent  of  your  knowledge.    I 
question  not  but  you  look  upon  John  Morphew  to 
be  as  great  a  man  as  Elzevir :  and  Aldus  to  have 
been  such  another  as  Bernard  Lintot.    If  you  would 
give   me  my  revenge,  I  would  only  desire  of  you 
to  let  me  publish  an  account  of  your  library,  which, 
J  dare  say,  would  furnish  out  an  extraordinary 
catalogue. 

"  TOM  FOLIO." 
>-  III.  C  C 
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It  hath  always  been  my  way  to  baffle  reproach 
with  silence ;  though  I  cannot  but  observe  the  dis- 
ingenuous proceedings  of  this  gentleman^  who  is  not 
content  to  asperse  my  writings^  but  hath  wounded, 
through  my  sides^  those  eminent  and  worthy  citi- 
zens^ Mr.  John  Morphew  and  Mr.  Bernard  Lintot. 


No.  161.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  20,  I7IO. 


•'■^Nunquam  Libetias  graHor  etstat 
Qu^m  m6  rege  pio, 

CLAUD.  iM  SIC.  cam.  ma,  114. 

Never  does  Liberty  appear  more  amiable  than  under  die  govern- 
ment of  a  pious  and  good  prince. 

FBOM  MT  OWK  ATMXntSXn,   AIKIL  19. 

I  WAS  walking  two  or  three  days  ago  in  a  rerj 
pleasant  retirement,  and  amusing  myself  with  the 
reading  of  that  ancient  and  beautiful  all^ory,  called 
^  The  Table  of  Cebes.'  I  was  at  Isist  so  tired  with 
my  walk,  that  I  sat  down  to  rest  myself  upon  a 
bench  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  agreeable  shade. 
The  music  of  the  birds,  that  filled  all  the  treeB 
^bout  me,  lulled  me  asleep  before  1  was  aware  of 
it ;  which  was  foUowed  bjr  a  dteam,  that  I  impote 
in  some  measure  to  the  forgoing  author,  who  IfaA 
made  an  impression  upon  my  imagination^  and  jia% 
me  into  his  own  way  of  thinking. 

I  fieincied  myself  among  the  Alps,  an^  as  it  is 
natural  in  a  dream,  seemed  every  moment  to  bound 
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from  one  snmmit  to  another,  till  at  last,  after  havw 
ing  made  this  airy  progress  over  the  tops  ei  sereral 
Bumntains,  I  arrived  at  the  verj  centre  of  those 
broken  rocks  and  predjHces.  I  h&ee,  methought, 
saw  a  prodigioos  circuit  of  hills>  that  reached  above 
the  clouds  and  encompassed  a  larse  spate  of  ground, 
which  I  had  a  great  curiosity  to  look  into.  I  thete^ 
upon  continued  my  former  way  of  travelling  through 
a  great  variety  of  winter  scenes,  till  I  had  gained 
the  top  of  these  white  mountains,  which  seemed 
another  Alps  of  snow.  I  looked  down  from  hence 
into  a  spacious  plain,  which  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  this  mound  of  hills,  and  which  presented 
me  witii  ihe  most  agreeable  prospect  I  had  ever 
seen.  There  was  a  greater  variety  of  colours  in  the 
embroidery  of  the  meadows,  a  more  lively  green  in 
the  leaves  and  grass,  a  brighter  crystal  in  the 
streams,  than  what  I  ever  met  with  in  any  other 
r^on.  The  light  itself  had  something  more 
shming  and  glorious  in  it,  than  that  of  whidi  the 
day  is  made  in  other  places.  I  was  wonderfulljr 
astonished  at  the  discovery  of  such  a  paradise  amidst 
the  wildness  of  those  cold,  hoary  limdscapes  whidi 
lay  about  it ;  but  found  at  length,  that  this  happy 
rmm  was  inhabited  by  the  goddess  of  Liberty ; 
whose  presence  softened  the  rigours  of  the  climate, 
enriched  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  more  than 
snpplied  the  absence  of  the  sun.  The  place  was 
covered  with  a  wonderful  prcxfusion  of  flowers, 
that,  without  being  disposed  into  resular  borders 
and  parterres,  grew  promiscuously ;  and  had  a  greater 
beauty  in  their  natural  luxurianey  and  disorder, 
than  they  ooidd  have  received  from  the  checks  and 
restraints  of  art.  There  was  a  river  that  arose  out 
of  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  that,  by  an  iur- 
finite  number  of  turns  and  windings,  seemed  to 
visit  every  plant,  and  cheri^  the  several  beauties  of 

cg2 
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the  spring/  with  which  the  fields  abounded.  After 
hairing  run  to  and  fro  in  a  wonderful  variety  of 
meanders^  as  unwilling  to  leave  so  charming  a 
place^  it  at  last  throws  itself  into  the  hollow  ^  a 
mountain;  from  whence  it  passes  under  a  long  range 
of  rocks^  and  at  length  rises  in  that  part  of  the  Alps 
where  the  inhabitants  think  it  the  first  source  of 
the  Rh6ne.  This  river^  after  having  made  its  pro- 
cress  through  those  free  nations^  stagnates  in  a  huge 
hke*  at  the  leaving  of  them ;  and  no  sooner  enters 
into  the  regions  of  slavery^  but  runs  through  them 
with  an  incredible  rapidity^  and  takes  ita  shortest 
way  to  the  sea. 

I  descended  into  the  happy  fields  that  lay  beneath 
me,  and  in  the  midst  of  tbem  beheld  the  goddess 
sitting  upon  a  throne.  She  had  nothing  to  inclose 
her  but  the  bounds  of  her  own  dominions^  and  no- 
thing over  her  head  but  the  heavens.  Every  glance 
of  her  eye  cast  a  track  of  light  where  it  fell,  that 
revived  the  spring,  and  made  all  things  smile  about 
her.  My  heart  grew  cheerful  at  the  sight  of  her  ; 
and  as  she  looked  upon  me,  I  found  a  certain  con- 
fidence growing  in  me,  and  such  an  inward  resola- 
tion  as  I  never  felt  bdfbre  that  time^ 

On  the  left-hand  of  the  goddess  sat  the  Oenios 
of  a  Commonwealth,  with  the  cap  of  Liberty  on  her 
head,  and  in  her  hand  a  wand,  like  that  witk 
which  a  Roman  citizen  used  to  give  his  slaves  tbeir 
freedom.  There  was  something  mean  and  vnlgar^ 
but  at  the  same  time  exceeding  bold  and  daring,  in 
her  air ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  fire,  but  had  in  th^a 
such  casts  of  fierceness  and  crudity,  as  made  her 
appear  to  me  raider  dreadful  than  amiable.  On  bear 
shoulder  she  wore  a  mantle,  on  which  there  was 
wrought  a  great  confusion  of  figures.    As  it  flew  in 

*  The  lake  of  Genert. 
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tk  wmd,  I  Mmld  not  dideerti  lilie  pertidilar  desi^ 
ef  them^  but  saw  wounds  in  the  bodies  of  aome, 
and  agonies  in  the  faiotsk  of  othora ;  imd  cnrer  one 
port  of  it  oould  read  in  letters  of  bloody  ^  The  Ides 
of  March.' 

Oh  the  right-himd  of  the  Gk>ddess  was  the  Genius 
of  Mooardij.  She  was  dothed  in  the  whitest 
ennine^  and  Wore  a  crown  of  the  purest  gAd  mmi 
hsx  head.  In  her  hand  she  hdd  a  seeptre  lihe  uiat 
wMeh  is  borne  by  the  British  itfonarchs.  A  oonpie 
of  tame  lions  lay  crouohing  at  her  feet.  Her  oovtn*- 
teoanee  had  in  it  a  Tery  ^i^eat  ifti^str  without  aajr 
mixtore  of  terror.  Her  Twde  was  like  the  toioe  of 
an  angel^  filled  with  so  mnek  sweetiiessy  aecompa«< 
nied  i^th  sw^  an  air  of  dondesoension^  as  tei(k« 
pered  the  awfulness  of  her  appearance^  and  eqni^lr 
laspired  lAre  and  TeneratiMi  into  the  hearts  of  afl 
that  b^ekL  h«r. 

hi  the  train  of  the  Gtoddess  of  Liberty  were  Kbe 
Mveml  Arts  and  Sciences^  who  all  of  them  floii* 
risked  vademeath  her  eye.  One  of  them  in  perti^ 
oular  made  a  greater  fignre  than  tuiy  of  the  rest, 
tvho  held  a  thundorbolt  m  her  hand,  whidh  had  the 
power  of  meltings  piei'cing^  or  breakings  every  thing 
that  stood  in  its  way.  The  naime  of  this  goddess 
was  £loquenoe. 

There  wirare  two  other  dependent  goddesses,  who 
made  a  very  conspieuous  figore  in  this  blnsfiil 
region.  The  first  of  them  \^s  seated  upon  a  hiH^ 
that  had  every  plant  growing  out  of  it,  which  the 
Mil  was  ki  its  own  nature  capaUe  of  produoii^. 
The  otiher  was  seated  in  a  lil^e  island,  that  was 
covered  with  groves  of  spioes,  olives,  and  oi'ange<i 
trees ;  and,  in  a  word,  with  the.products  of  evny 
foreign  dime.  The  naAie  of  the  first  waa  Plenty, 
<f  the  aeoond  Obmm^oe.  The  first  leaned  heir 
i^t  atrm  upon  a  plough,  and  under  her  kf t  held  a 
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huge  horn^  out  of  which  she  poured  a  whole  autimm 
of  fruits.  The  other  wore  a  rostral  crown  upon  her 
head^  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  compass. 

I  was  wonderfully  pleased  in  ranging  through  this 
delightful  place^  and  the  more  so^  because  it  was 
not  incumbered  with  fences   and  indosures;   till 
at  lengthy  methoughts^  I  sprung  from  the  ground, 
and  pitched  upon  the  top  of  a  Mil,  that  presented 
several  objects  to  my  sight  which  I  had  not  befbfre 
taken  notice  of.     The  winds  that  passed  over  this 
flowery  plain^   and   through  the  tops  of  the  trees 
which  were  fall  of  blossoms,  blew  upon  me  in  such 
a  continued  breeze  of  sweets,  that  I  was  wonder- 
fully charmed  with  my  situation.     I  here  saw  all 
the  inner  declivities  of  that  great  drcnit  of  moun- 
tains, whose  outside  was  covered  with  snow,  over- 
grown with  huge  forests  of  fir-trees,  which  indeed 
are  very  frequently  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps. 
These  trees  were  inhabited  by  storks,  that   came 
thither  in  great  flights  firom  very  distant  quarters  of 
the  world.    Methoughts,  I  was  pleased  in  my  dream 
to  see  what  became  of  these   birds,   when,  upon 
leaving  the  places  to  which  they  make  an  annnal 
visit,  they  nse  in  great  flocks  so  high  till  they  are 
out  of  sight,  and  for  that  reason  have  been  thofoght 
by  some  modem  philosophers  to  take  a  flight  to  the 
moon.     But  my  eyes  were  soon  diverted  from  this 
prospect,  when  I  observed  two  great  saps  that  led 
through  this  circuit  of  moimtains,   where  guards 
and  watches  were  posted  day  and  night.    Upon  ex« 
amination,  I  found  that  there  were  two  ftrmidable 
enemies  encamped  before  each  of  these  avenues^  who 
kept  the  place  in  a  perpetual  alarm,  and  watched  all 
opportimities  of  invading  it. 

Tyranny  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  armies^ 
dressed  in  an  Eastern  habit,  and  grasping  m  her 
hand  an  iron  sceptre.    Behind  her  was  ImmntY, 
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with  the  garb  and  complexion  of  an  Ethiopian; 
Ignorance  with  a  turban  upon  her  head;  and  Per- 
secution holding  up  a  bloody  flag,  embroidered  with 
flower-de-luces.  These  were  followed  by  Oppres- 
sion^  Poverty^  Famine,  Tmrture,  and  a  dreadful 
train  of  appearances  that  made  me  tremble  to  behold 
them.  Among  the  ba^age  of  this  army,  I  could 
discover  racks,  wheels,  chains,  and  gibbets,  with  all 
the  instruments  art  could  invent  to  make  human 
nature  miserable. 

Before  the  other  avenue  I  saw  Licentiousness;, 
dressed  in  a  garment  not  unlike  the  Polish  cassock, 
and  leading  up  a  whole  army  of  monsters,  such  as 
Clamour,  with  a  hoarse  voice  and  a  hundred 
tongues;  Confusion,  with  a  mis-shapen  body,  and 
a  thousand  heads ;  Impudence,  with  a  forehead  of 
brass ;  and  Rapine,  with  hands  of  iron.  The  tu- 
mult, noise,  and  uproar,  in  this  quarter,  were  so 
very  great,  that  they  disturbed  my  imagination  more 
than  is  consistent  with  sleep,  and  by  that  meana 
awaked  me. 
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Tertius  ^  ccelo  ceddU  Cato,  -«  juv.  sat.  U.  40. 

See !  a  third  Cato  from  the  clouds  is  dropt. 


E.  WTHMK. 


FEOlf  MT  OWN   APAIITMENT,   APRIL  21, 

In  mj  younger  yeari  I  used  many  endeavours  to  get 
a  place  at  court,  and  indeed  continued  my  pursuits 
till  I  arrived  at  my  grand  climacteric.  But  at 
length  altogetlier  despairing  of  success,  whether  it 
were  for  want  of  capacity,  friends,  or  due  appli« 
cation,  I  at  last  resolved  to  eirect  a  new  office,  and, 
for  my  encouragement,  to  pla^e  myself,  in  it.  For 
this  reason,  I  took  upon  me  the  title  and  dignity  of 
'  Censor  of  Great  Britain,'  reserving  to  myself  all 
such  perquisites,  profits,  and  emoluments,  as  should 
arise  out  of  the  discharge  of  the  said  office.  These 
in  truth  have  not  been  inconsiderable ;  for,  besides 
those  weekly  contributions  which  I  receive  from 
John  Morphew,  and  those  annual  subscriptions 
which  I  propose  to  myself  from  the  most  elegant 
part  of  this  great  island,  I  daily  live  in  a  very 
comfortable  affluence  of  wine,  stale  beer,  Hungary 
water,  beef,  books,  and  marrow-bones,  which  1 
receive  from  many  well-disposed  citizens;  not  to 
mention  the  forfeitures,  which  accrue  to  me  from 
the  several  offenders  that  appear  before  me  on 
court-days. 

Having  now  enjoyed  this  office  for  the  space  of  a 
twelvemonth,  I  shau  do  what  all  good  officers  ought 
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to  do^  take  a  suinrey  of  my  behaviour ^  and  oonaider 
carefblly^  whether  I  have  dischamd  my  duty>  and 
acted  up  to  the  character  with  which  I  am  invested. 
For  my  direction  in  this  particular^  I  have  made  a 
narrow  search  into  the  nature  of  the  old  Roman 
Censors,  whom  I  must  always  regard^  not  only  as 
my  predecessors^  but  as  my  patterns  in  this  great 
employment ;  and  have  seversd  times  asked  my  own 
heart  with  great  impartiality,  whether  Cato  will  not 
bear  a  more  venerable  figure  among  posterity  thfui 
Bickerstaff? 

I  find  the  duty  of  the  Roman  Censor  was  two- 
fold. The  first  part  of  it  consisted  in  making  fre- 
quent reviews  of  the  people,  in  casting  up  their 
nnmbers,  ranging  them  under  their  several  tribes^ 
disposing  them  into  jNroper  classes,  and  subdividing 
them  into  their  respective  centuries. 

In  compliance  with  this  part  of  the  office,  I  have 
taken  many  curious  surveys  of  this  great  city.  I 
luve  collected  inta  particular  bodies  the  Dappers 
and  the  Smarts,  the  natural  and  affected  Rakes,  the 
Pretty  Fellows,  and  the  very  Pretty  Fellows.  I  have 
likewise  drawn  out  in  several  distinct  parties  your 
Pedants  and  Men  of  Fire,  your  GUunesters  and  FoU- 
tidans.  I  have  separated  Cits  firom  Citizens,  Free- 
thukers  from  Philosophers,  Wits  from  Snuff-taker8> 
and  Duellists  from  Men  of  Honour.  I  have  likewise 
made  a  calculation  of  Esquires-;  not  only  consider- 
ing the  several  distinct  swarms,  of  them  that  are 
settled  in  the  different  parts  of  this  towiH  but  also 
that  more  ru^ed  species  that  inhabit  the  fields  and 
woods,  and  are  often  found  in  pot-houses,  and  upon 
hay-cocks. 

I  shall  pass  the  soft  sex  over  in  silence,  having  not 
yet  reduced  them  into  any  tolerable  order;  aslike- 
'vise  the  softer  tribe  of  Lovers,  which  will  cost  me 
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n  gr^t  deal  of  time>  before  I  riiall  be  able  to  cast 
them  into  their  several  centuries  and  subdivisions. 

The  second  part  of  the  Roman  Censor's  office  was 
to  look  into  the  manners  df  the  people ;  and  to  check 
any  growing  luxury^    whether   in  diet>   dress^  or 
building.     This  duty  likewise  I  have  endeavoored 
to  discharge^  by  those  wholesome  precepts  which  I 
have  given  my  countrymen  in  regard  to  beef  and 
mutton^   and  the  severe  censures  which  I  have 
passed  upon  ragouts  and  fricassees.     There  is  not, 
as  I  am  informed,  a  pair  of  red  heels  to  be  seen 
within  ten  miles  of  London,  which  I  may  l&ewise 
ascribe,  without  vanity,  to  the  becoming  zeal  which 
I  expressed  in  that  particular.     I  must  own,  my 
success  with  the  petticoat  is  not  so  great :  but,  as  I 
have  not  yet  done  with  it,  I  hope  I  shall  in  a  little 
time  put  an  effectual  stop  to  that  growing  etil.    As 
for  the  article  of  building,    I  intend  hereafter  to 
enlarge  upon  it,    having  lately  observed    several 
ivarehouses,   nay,   private  shops,    that  stand  upon 
Corinthian  pillars,  and  whole  rows  of  tin  pots  show- 
ing themselves,  in  order  to  their  sale,  through  a  sash- 
window* 

I  have  likewise  followed  the  example  of  the 
Roman  Censors,  in  punishing  offences  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  offender.  It  was  usual  for  them 
to  expel  a  senator,  who  had  been  guilty  of  great  im- 
moralities, out  of  the  senate-house,  by  omitting  his 
name  when  they  called  over  the  list  of  his  brethren. 
In  the  same  manner,  to  remove  effectually  several 
worthless  men  who  stand  possessed  of  great  ho* 
nours,  I  have  made  :frequent  draughts  of  dead  men 
out  of  the  vicious  part  of  the  nobility,  and  given 
them  up  to  the  new  society  of  Upholders,  with  the 
necessary  orders  for  their  interment.  As  the  Ro- 
man Censors  used  to  punish  the  knights  or  gentle- 
men of  Rome,^  by  taking  away  their  horses  firom 
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them^  I  liaye  mied  the  canes  of  many  Qriininala  of 
iignre,  wham  I  had  just  reason  to  animadvert  upon. 
As  for  the  offenders  among  the  common  people  of 
Rome^  they  were  genenuly  chastised  by  being 
tbawn  out  of  a  higher  tribe^  and  phicea  in  one 
vhich  was  not  so  honourable.  My  reader  cannot 
bat  think  I  have  had  an  eye  to  tnis  pnnishmentj 
when  I  have  degraded  one  species  of  men  into 
Bombs,  Squibs,  and  Cradcers,  and  another  into 
Dmms,  Bass-viols,  and  Bagpipes ;  not  to  mention 
vbole  packs  of  delinquents  whcMB  I  have  shut  up  in 
kemiels,  and  the  new  hospital  which  I  am  at  present 
erecting  for  the  reception  of  those  of  my  eountrymenj 
who  give  me  but  bttle  hopes  of  their  amenmnent, 
on  the  borders  of  Moor-fields.  I  shall  only  observe 
npim  this  last  particular,  that,  since  some  late 
surveys  I  have  taken  of  this  island,  I  shall  think  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  the  buildimrs  which 
I  deagn'in  this  q^/  ^^^ 

When  my  great  predecessor,  Cato  the  Elder, 
stood  for  the  censorship  of  Rome,  there  were  seve- 
ral other  competitors  who  offered  themselves ;  and, 
to  get  an  interest  amongst  the  peoj^,  gave  them 
great  promises  of  the  xmld  and  gentle  treatment 
which  they  would  use  towards  them  in  that  office. 
Cato,  on  the  contrary,  told  them,  *'  he  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate,  because  he  knew  the  age 
was  sunk  in  immorality  and  corruption ;  and  that, 
if  they  would  give  him  their  votes,  he  would  pro- 
mise them  to  make  use  of  such  a  strictness  and 
severity  of  discipline,  as  should  reoov^  them  ont 
of  it.'  The  Roman  historians,  upon  this  occanon, 
very  much  celebrated  the  public-spiritedness  of  that 
peepfle,  who  chose  Cato  ror  their  Censor,  notwith- 
standing his  method  of  leoammending  himHell  I 
znay  in  seme  measure  extol  my  wm  countrymoi 
vptKk  the  same  account ;-  who,  withmt  any  reined 
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to  party^  or  any  application  from  myself^  liave 
made  sudi  generous  subscriptions  for  the  Censor  of 
Great-Britain^  as  will  give  a  magnificence  to  my 
old  age^  and  which  I  esteem  more  than  I  would 
any  post  in  Europe  of  an  hundred  times  the  value. 
I  shall  only  add^  that  upon  looking  into  my  cata- 
Ic^e  of  subscribers^  which  I  intend  to  print  alpha- 
betically in  the  front  of  my  Lucubrations,  I  find  the 
names  of  the  greatest  Beauties  and  Wits  in  the  whole 
island  of  Great-Britain ;  which  I  only  mention  for 
the  benefit  of  any  of  them  who  have  not  yet  sub- 
scribed,  it  being  my  design  to  close  the  subscription 
in  a  very  short  time. 
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Idem  vnficeto  est  if^ketiior  rure, 

Simul  pcnhnata  tUtigU  ;  neque  idem  unguam 

JBqu^  est  heatMy  ac  poiema  dim  teribit : 

Tarn  gaudet  in  te^  tamgue  te  ^te  miratur. 

iS^mtrum  idem  omnes  faUimur;  neque  ett  fpasguam 

Quern  mm  in  aUqud  re  videre  Suffenum 

PosdS'^  CATULL.  DX  SUFFKKO,    XX.  14. 

Sufifenus  has  no  more  wit  than  a  mere  clown,  when  he  attempta 
to  write  verses;  and  yet  he  is  never  happier  than  when  he 
is  scribbling;  'so  much  does  he  admire  himself  and  hi* 
compositions.     And,  indeed,  this  is  the  foible  of  every  one 

^L  ^ '  ^^'  ^^®  ^  "^  "^^  living  who  is  not  a  Suffenus  in  one 
tWng  or  other, 

will's  copnEs-Housx,  AniL  24. 
I  TssTERDAT  came  hither  about  two  hoiira  beiiHre 
the  company  generally  make  their  appearance,  with 
a  design  to  read  over  all  the  news-papen;  bat» 
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apon  my  sitting  down^  I  was  accosted  hj  Ned 
SSmtiy^  who  saw  me  from  a  corner  in  the  other  end 
of  the  room^  where  I  found  he  had  been  writing  some- 
thing. *  Mr.  Bickerstaff^'  says  he^  '  I  observe  by 
a  late  Paper  of  yours^  that  you  and  I  are  just  of  a 
hnmoar ;  for  you  must  know^  of  all  impertinences, 
there  is  nothing  which  I  so  much  hate  as  news.  I 
never  read  a  Grazette  in  my  life ;  and  never  trouble 
my  head  about  our  armies^  whether  they  win  or  lose, 
or  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  be  encamped.' 
Without  giving  me  time  to  reply,  he  drew  a  paper 
of  verses  out  of  his  pocket,  telling  me,  i  that  he  had 
something  which  would  entertain  me  more  agreeably, 
and  that  he  would  desire  my  judgment  upon  every 
line,  for  that  we  had  time  enou^  before  us  till  the 
company  came  in.' 

Ised  Softly  is  a  very  pretty  poet,  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  easy  lines.  Waller  is  his  &vourite :  and  as 
that  admirable  writer  has  the  best  and  worst  verses 
of  any  among  our  great  £nglish  poets,  Ned  Softly 
has  got  all  the  bad  ones  without  book,  which  he  re- 
peats upon  occasion,  to  show  his  reading,  and  garnish 
nis  conversation.  Ned  is  indeed  a  true  English  reader, 
inomable  of  relishing  the  great  and  masterly  strokes 
of  tnis  art ;  but  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  little 
Gothic  ornaments  of  epigrammatical  conceits,  turns, 
points,  and  quibbles,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the 
most  admired  of  our  English  poets,  and  practised 
bv  those  who  want  genius  and  strength  to  represent, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  simplicity  in  its 
natural  beauty  and  perfection. 

Finding  myself  unavoidably  engaged  in  such  a 
conversation,  I  was  resolved  to  turn  my  pain  into 
^  pleasure,  and  to  divert  myself  as  well  as  I  could 
"With  so  very  odd  a  fellow.  '  You  must  under- 
^Btand,'  says  Ned,  ^  that  the  sonnet  I  am  going 
to  read  to  you  was  written   upon  a  lady,  who 
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showed  me  some  verses  of  lier  own  making,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  poet  of  our  age.  But  you  shall 
near  it.' 

Upon  which  he  began  to  read  as  follows ; 

TO  MIRA>  ON  HBB  INCOMPABABLB  P0JSX8. 

1. 
When  dress'd  in  laurel  wreaths  you  shine^ 

And  tune  your  soft  melodious  notes* 
Tou  seem  a  sister  of  the  Nine» 

Or  Phoebus*  self  in  petticoats. 

2. 

I  fancy,  when  your  song  you  sing. 
Tour  song  you  sing  vdUi  so  much  art. 

Your  pen  was  pluck*a  from  Cupid's  wing; 
For,  ah !  it  wounds  me  fike  his  dart. 

*  Why,'  says  T,  '  this  is  a  little  noa^ay  of  con- 
eeits,  a  very  lump  of  salt :  every  verse  has  sf«ne* 
thing  in  it  that  piques ;  and  then  the  dart  in  the 
last  line  is  certainly  as  pretty  a  sting*  in  the  tail 
of  an  epigram,  for  so  I  thmk  you  critics  call  it,  as 
ever  entered  into  the  thought  of  a  poet.*  '  Dear 
Mr.  Bidkerstaff,'  says  he,  shakii^  me  by  the  hand, 
*  every  body  Imows  you  to  be  a  judge  of  these 
things ;  and  to  tell  you  truly,  I  read  over  Ros- 
CMnmon's  translation  of  '  H<Nrace*s  Art  of  PoeCrv* 
three  several  times,  before  I  sat  down  to  write  the 
sonnet  which  I  have  shewn  yoa.  But  yon  shall 
hear  it  again,  and  pray  observe  every  line  of  it ; 
for  not  <Mie  of  them  shall  pass  without  your  appro- 
bation. 

When  dress*d  in  laurel  wreaths  you  Aine^ 
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And  tune  your  soft  melodious  notes, 

'  Pray  observe  the  gliding  of  that  verse ;  there 
is  scarce  a  consonant  in  it :  I  took  care  to  make 
it  run  upon  liquids.  Give  me  your  opinion  of  it/ 
'  Truly,'  said  I>  '  I  think  it  as  good  as  the  former/ 
'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so^'  says  he ;  '  but 
mind  the  next. 

You  teem  4  niter  of  th«  Nioe^ 

'  That  is,'  says  he,  '  you  seem  a  sister  of  the 
Muses ;  for,  if  you  look  into  ancient  authors,  yon 
will  find  it  was  their  opinion,  that  there  were  nine 
of  them.'  '  I  remember  it  very  well,'  said  I;  '  but 
pray  proceed.' 

Or  Phoebus'  self  in  petticoftts. 

'  Phcebus,'  says  he,  '  was  the  god  of  Poetry. 
These  little  instances,  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  show  a 
gentleman's  reading.  Then  to  take  off  from  the 
air  of  learning,  wmch  Phoebus  and  the  Muses  had 
given  to  this  first  stanza,  you  may  observe,  how  it 
fills  all  of  a  sudden  into  the  fiuniliar ;  '  in  Petti- 
coats!' 

Or  Phoebus*  self  in  petticoats. 

'  Let  us  now,'  says  I,  '  enter  upon  the  second 
stanza ;  I  find  the  first  line  is  still  a  continuation 
of  the  metaphor.' 

I  fiincy  when  your  song  you  sing. 

'  It  is  very  right,'  says  he ;  '  but  pray  observe 
the  turn  of  words  in  those  two  lines.  I  was  a  whole 
hour  in  adjusting  of  them,  and  have  still  a  doubt 
upon  me,  whether  in  the  scond  line  it  should  be, 
•  Your  song  you  sing ;  or.  You  sing  your  song  ?* 
You  shall  hear  them  both : 

I  fancy,  when  your  song  you  sing, 
Your  song  you  sing  widi  so  much  art, 

dd2 
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Or, 

I  fancy,  when  your  song  you  sing, 
You  sing  your  song  with  so  much  art 

'  Truly/  said  I,  '  the  turn  is  so  natural  either 
way^  that  you  have  made  me  almost  giddy  with  it.' 
*  Dear  Sir^'  said  he^  grasping  me  by  the  hand^  *  you 
have  a  great  deal  of  patience ;  but  pray  what  do 
you  think  of  the  next  verse  ?' 

Your  pen  was  pluck'd  from  Cupid's  wing; 

'  Think !'  st^s  I;  '  I  think  you  have  made  Cupid 
look  like  a  little  goose.'  '  That  was  my  meaning,' 
says  he :  '  I  think  the  ridicule  is  well  enough  hit 
off.  But  we  come  now  to  the  last^  which  sums  up 
the  whole  matter.' 

For,  ah !  it  wounds  me  like  his  dart 

'  Pray  how  do  you  like  that  Ah !  doth  it  not 
make  a  pretty  figure  in  that  place?  Ah  I  ■  it  looks 
as  if  I  felt  the  wt,  and  cried  out  at  being  pricked 
with  it. 

For,  ah  \  it  wounds  me  like  his  dart.' 

'  My  friend  Dick  Easy/  continued  he^  '  assured 
me,  .he  would  rather  have  written  that  Ah  !  than  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  ^neid.  He  indeed  ob- 
jected, that  I  made  Mint's  pen  like  a  quill  in  one  of 
the  lines,  and  Hke  a  dait  iil  the  other.  But  as  to 
that- '  Oh  !  as  to  that,'  says  I,  *  it  is  but  sup- 
posing Cupid  to  be  like  a  porcupine,  and  his  quiDs 
and  darts  will  be  the  same  thins.'  He  was  going  to 
embrace  me  for  the  hint ;  but  half  a  dozen  critics 
coming  into  the  room,  whose  faces  he  did  not  like;, 
he  conveyed  the  sonnet  into  his  pocket,  and  whis- 
pered me  in  the  ear,  '  he  would  show  it  me  again 
as  soon  as  his  man  had  written  it  over  £ui/ 
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—  Qui  ptomUtU,  does,  urhem  tSbi  cura, 
Imperium  fore,  ^  ItaSam,  et  ddvbra  deorum, 
Quo  pair*  iH  noHUf  HMM  ignotd  fruottihhonntusy 
Omne*  morkUes  curare  ^  qtuerere  coggif . 

HOB.  SAT.  i.  6. 34. 

IVboevar  proftilM»  to  gu^rd  the  fttat«^ 
The  god«,  the  tctnylesi  and  imperial  seaty 
Makes  every  mortal  atk  his  ^ttiier's  naine^ 
Or  if  his  mother  was  a  slave-boni  dame  ^ 

y&oH  Mt  ovnt  AfAvfaanxtj  atkil  fid. 

I  HAVB  lately  been  looking  over  tbe  many  packete 
of  letters  whicli  I  have  received  from  all  quarters 
of  Great-Britain,  as  weE  as  from  foreign  countries^ 
imce  my  entring  upofi  the  office  of  Censor;  and  in- 
deed am  very  mucn  surprised  to  see  so  great  a  num*- 
ber  of  them,  and  pleased  to  think  that  I  have  so  £ur 
iHcreased  the  revenue  of  the  post-office.  As  this 
collection  will  grow  daily,  I  have  digested  it  into 
several  bundles,  and  made  proper  indorsements  on 
each  particular  letter ;  it  being  my  design,  when  I 
lay  down  the  work  that  t  am  now  engaged  in,  to 
erect  a  paper  office,  and  give  it  to  the  public. 

I  could  not  but  make  several  observations  upoa 
reading  over  the  letters  of  my  correspondents.^  As 
irst  of  all,  on  the  different  tastes  that  teign,  in  the 
different  parts  of  this  city.  I  find,  by  the  appro- 
bationa  wnich  are  given  me,  that  I  am  seldom  fa^ 
mous  on  the  sante  days  on  both  sides  of  Temple-bar  i 
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and  that  when  I  am  in  the  greatest  repute  within 
the  liberties^  I  dwindle  at  the  court-end  of  the  town. 
Sometimes  I  sink  in  both  these  places  at  the  same 
time;  but,  far  my  comfort,  my  name  hath  then 
been  up  in  the  districts  of  Wappine  and  Rother- 
hithe.  Some  of  my  correspondents  desire  me  to  be 
always  serious,  and  others  to  be  always  merry. 
Some  of  them  intreat  me  to  go  to  bed  and  fedl  into- 
a  dream,  and  like  me  better  when  I  am  asleep  than 
when  I  am  awake :  others  advise  me  to  sit  all  night 
upon  the  stars,  and  be  more  frequent  in  my  astro- 
logical observations :  for  that  a  vision  is  not  pro- 
perly a  Lucubration.  Some  of  my  readers  thank  me 
for  filling  my  paper  with  the  nowers  of  antiquity, 
others  desire  news  from  Flanders.  Some  approve 
my  criticisms  on  the  dead,  and  others  my  censures 
on  the  living.  For  this  reason,  I  once  resolved,  in 
the  new  edition  of  my  works,  to  range  my  several 
papers  under  distinct  heads,  according  as  theirprin- 
cipal  design  was  to  benefit  and  instruct  the  different 
capacities  of  my  readers ;  and  to  follow  the  example 
of  some  very  great  authors,  by  writing  at  the  head 
of  each  discourse.  Ad  Aulam,  Ad  Academiam,  Ad 
PopuUim,  Ad  Clerutn* 

There  is  no  particular  in  which  my  correspondents 
of  all  ages,  conditions,  sexes,  and  complexions,  uni- 
versally agree,  except  only  in  their  thirst  after  scan- 
cal.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  how  many  have 
recommended  their  neighbours  to  me  upon  this  ac- 
count, or  how  unmercifiilly  I  have  been  abused  by 
several  unknown  hands,  for  not  publishing  the  secret 
histories  of  cuckoldom  that  I  have  received  from 
almost  every  street  in  town. 

It  would  indeed  be  very  dangerous  for  me  to  read 
over  the  many  praises  and  emogiums,  which  come 
post  to  me  irom  all  the  comers  of  the  nation,  were 
they  not  mixed   with  many  checks,  reprimands^ 
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flcurrilities^  and  reproaches :  which  several  of  my 
good-natured  countrymen  caimot  forbear  sending 
me^  though  it  often  costs  them  two-pence  or  a  groat 
before  they  can  convey  them  to  my  hands :  so  that 
sometimes  when  I  am  put  into  the  best  humour  in 
tbe  world,  after  having  read  a  panegyric  upon  my 
performance,  and  looked  upon  myself  as  &  bene- 
Victor  to  the  British  nation,  the  next  letter,  per« 
haps,  I  open,  begins  with  '  You  old  doting  scoun- 
drel ! ^Arc  not  you  a  sad  dog  ? Sirrah,  you 

deserve  to  have  your  nose  slit ;'  and  the  like  inge- 
nious conceits.  These  little  mortifications-  are  ne- 
cessary to  suppress  that  pride  and  vanity  which  na- 
turally arise  in  the  mind  of  a  received  author,  and 
enable  me  to  bear  the  reputation  which  my  courteous 
readers  bestow  upon  me,  without  becoming  a  cox- 
comb by  it.  It  was  for  the  same  reason,  that  when 
a  Roman  general  entered  the  city  in  the  pomp  of  a 
trimnph,  the  commonwealth  allowed  of  several 
little  drawbacks  to  his  reputation,  by  conniving  at 
such  of  the  rabble  as  repeated  libels  and  lampoons 
upon  him  within  his  hearing ;  and  by  that  means 
engaged  his  thoughts  upon  his  weakness  and  imper- 
fections, as  well  as  on  the  merits  that  advanced  him 
to  80  ereat  honours.  The  conqueror,  however,  was 
not  the  less  esteemed  for  being  a  man  in  some  par- 
ticulars, because  he  appeared  as  a  god  in  others. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  which  my  coun- 
trymen have  dealt  very  perversely  with  me;  and 
that  is,  in  searching  not  only  into  my  life,  but  also 
into  the  lives  of  my  ancestors.     If  tnere  has  been  a 
blot  in  my  femiily  for  these  ten  generations,  it  hath 
been,  discovered  by  some   or   other   of  mv  corre- 
spondents.   In  short,  I  find  the  ancient  ramily  of 
tne  Bickerstafifs  has  suffered  very  much  through  the 
malice   and  prejudice   of  my  enemies.     Some  of 
them  twit  me  in  the  teeth  with  the  conduct  of  my 
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aunt  Margery.  Nay,  there  are  some  who  hare 
been  so  disingenuous,  as  to  throw  Maud  the  inilk- 
maid  into  my  dish,  notwithstanding  I  mysdf  was 
the  first  who  discovered  that  alliance.  I  reap  how** 
ever  many  benefits  from  the  malice  of  these  my 
enemies,  as  they  let  me  see  my  own  faults,  and  give 
me  a  view  of  myself  in  the  worst  light ;  as  they 
hinder  me  from  being  blown  up  by  flattery  andselN 
oonceit ;  as  they  make  me  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
my  own  actions ;  and  at  the  same  time  mike  me 
cautious  how  I  talk  of  others,  and  particularly-  of 
my  friends  and  relations,  or  value  myself  upon  the 
antiquity  of  my  family. 

But  the  most  formidable  part  of  my  correspotid* 
ents  are  those  whose  letters  are  filled  with  threats 
and  menaces.  I  have  been  treated  so  (rf^n  after 
this  manner,  that,  not  thinking  it  sufficient  to  fence 
Well,  in  which  I  am  now  arrived  at  the  utmost  per- 
fection, and  carry  pistols  about  me,  which  I  nave 
always  tucked  withm  my  girdle ;  I  several  months 
since  made  my  will,  settled  my  estate,  and  took 
leave  of  my  friends,  looking  upon  myself  as  no 
better  than  a  dead  man.  Nay,  I  went  so  far  as  te 
write  a  long  letter  to  the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
I  have  in  the  world, '  tmder  the  character  of  a  de* 
parted  person;  giving  him  an  account  of  what 
brought  me  to  that  untimely  end,  and  of  the  forti- 
tude with  which  I  met  it.  This  letter  being  too 
lone  for  the  present  paper,  I  intend  to  print  it  by 
itself  very  suddenly ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  most 
confess,  f  took  my  hint  of  it  from  the  behariour  of 
an  old  soldier  in  the  civil  wars,  who  was  eor« 
poral  of  a  company  in  a  regiment  of  fbot,  about 
the  same  time  that  I  myself  was  a  cadet  in  the 
king's  army. 

This  gentleman  was  taken  by  the  enemy;  and 
the  two  parties  were  upon  such  terms  at  that  time. 
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that  we  did  not  treat  each  other  as  prisoners  of  war> 
but  as  traitors  and  rebels.  The  poor  corporal, 
being  condemned  to  die^  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife 
when  under  sentence  of  execution.  He  writ  on  the 
Thursday^  and  was  to  be  executed  on  the  Friday ; 
bat^  considering  that  the  letter  would  not  come  to 
his  wife's  hands  till  Saturday^  the  day  after  exe- 
cution^ and  being  at  that  time  more  scrupulous 
than  ordinary  in  speaking  exact  truths  he  formed 
his  letter  rather  according  to  the  posture  of  his 
afairs  when  she  should  read  it,  than  as  they  stood 
when  he  sent  it :  though^  it  must  be  confessea^  there 
is  a  certain  perplexity  in  the  style  of  it^  which  the 
reader  will  easily  pardon,  considering  his  circum- 
stances. 

'  DEAR  WIFE, 

*  Hoping  you  are  in  good  health,  as  I  am  at  this 
present  writing :  this  is  to  let  you  know,  that  yes- 
terday, between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  I 
was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  I  died  very 
penitently,  and  every  body  thought  my  case  very 
hard.  liemember  me  kindly  to  my  poor  &therless 
children.     Yours,  till  death, 

'  W.  B.' 

It  sa  haj^ned,  that  this  honest  fellow  was  re- 
lieved by  a  party  of  his  friends,  and  had  the  sa- 
tis&ction  to  see  all  the  rebels  hanged  who  had 
been  his  enemies.  I  must  not  omit  a  circum- 
stance which  exposed  him  to  raillery  his  whole 
life  after.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  next  post,  that 
would  have  set  all  things  clear,  his  wife  was  mar- 
ried to  a  second  husband,  who  lived  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  her ;  and  the  eorpcHral,  who  was  a  man 
of  plain  uiLderstandkig,  did  not  care  to  stir  in  the 
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matter^  as  knowing  that  she  had  the  news  of  his 
death  under  his  own  hand^  which  she  might  have 
produced  upon  occasion. 
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FROM  MT  OWN  APARTMENT,   AP&U.  28. 

It  lias  always  been  my  endeavour  to  distinguiah  be- 
tween realities  and  appearances,  and  to  separate  true 
merit  from  the  pretence  to  it.     As  it  shall  ever  be 
my  study  to  make  discoveries  of  this  nature  in  human 
life,  ana  to  settle  the  proper  distinctions  between 
the  virtues  and  perfections  of  mankind,  and  thoee 
false  colours  ana  resemblances  of  them  that  shine 
alike  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar ;  so  I  shall  be  mcvre 
particularly  careful  to  search  into  the  various  merits 
and  pretences  of  the  learned  world.      This  is  the 
more  necessary,  because  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
combination  among  the  pedants  to  extol  one  another's 
labours,  and  cry  up  one  another's  parts ;  while  men 
of  sense,   either  through  that   modesty  which  is 
natural  to  them,  or  the  soom  they  have  for  such 
trifling  commendations,  enjoy  their  stock  of  know*- 
ledge,  like  a  hidden  treasure,  with  satisfaction  and 
silence.     Pedantry  indeed  in  learning  is  like  hypo- 
crisy in  religion,  a  form  of  knowledge  without  thi* 
power  of  it,  that  attracts  the  eyes  of  the  oommon 
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people,  bfeakft  oat  in  noiae  and  showj  and  findg  iU 
reirard  not  from  any  inward  pleasure  that  attends 
it,  but  firom  the  praifles  and  approbations  which  it 
reeeiTes  from  men* 

Of  this  shallow  species  there  is  not  a  more  impor* 
tunate,  empty,  and  conceited^  animal,  than  that 
which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  a  Critic 
This,  in  uie  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  one 
that,  without  entering  into  the  sense  and  soul  of  an 
anther,  has  a  few  general  rules^  which,  like  mecha- 
nical instruments,  he  applies  to  the  works  of  eyery 
writer,  and,  3s  they  quadrate  with  them,  pronounces 
the  anthor  perfect  or  defectiye.  He  is  master  of  a 
certain  set  of  words,  as  Unity,  Style,  Fire,  Phlegm, 
Easy,  Natural,  Tum^  Sentiment,  and  the  like;  which 
he  Taries>  compounds,  divides^  and  throws  together 
in  every  part  of  his  discourse,  without  an^  thought 
or  meaning.  The  marks  you  may  know  lum  by  are, 
an  elevated  eye,  and  dogmatical  brow,  a  positive 
race,  and  a  contempt  for  every  thing  that  comes 
out,  whether  he  has  read  it  or  not.  Hie  dwells  al« 
together  in  generals.  He  praises  <nr  dispraises  in  the 
lump.  He  shakes  his  head  very  £requently  at  the 
pedantry  of  universities,  and  bursts  mto  laughter 
when  yon  mention  an  author  that  is  not  known  at 
Will's.  He  hath  formed  his  judgement  upon  H<wiar, 
Horace,  and  Virgil,  not  from  l£eir  own  worksy  but 
from  those  of  Rapin  and  Bossu.  He  knows  his  own 
strength  so  well,  that  he  never  dares  praise  any 
thing  in  which  he  has  not  a  French  author  fw  his 
voochar. 

With  these  extraordinary  talents  and  accomplish- 
SMOts,  Sir  Timothy  Tittle  puts  men  in  vogue,  or 
condemns  them  to  obscurity,  and  sits  as  judge  of 
li£e  and  death  upon  every  author  that  ai^>ears  in 
public  It  is  impossible  to  represent  the  pangs, 
ngimies^  and  convulsions^  which  Sir  Timotny  ex- 
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Eresses  in  eTery  feature  of  his  face^  and  muscle  of 
is  body^  upon  the  reading  of  a  bad  poet. 
About  a  week  ago^  I  was  engaged^  at  a  friend's 
house  of  mine,  in  an  agreeable  conversation  with  his 
wife  and  daughters,  when,  in  the  height  of  our  mirth. 
Sir  Timothy,  who  makes  love  to  my  friend's  eldest 
daughter,  came  in  amongst  us,  puffing  and  blowing, 
as  if  he  had  been  very  much  out  of  breath.  He 
immediately  called  for  a  chair,  and  desired  leave  to 
sit  down  without  any  further  ceremony.  I  asked 
him  where  he  had  been?  whether  he  was  out  of 
order  ?  He  only  replied,  that  he' was  quite  spent,  and 
fell  a  cursing  m  soliloquy.     I  could  hear  nim  cry, 

'  A  wicked  rogue — ^An  execrable  wretch Was 

there  ever  such  a  monster!' — ^The  young  ladies 
upon  this  b^an  to  be  afirighted,  and  asked'whether 
any  one  had  hurt  him  ?  He  answered  nothing,  but 
still  talked  to  himself.  '  To  lay  the  first  scene,' 
says  he,  '  in  St.  James's-park,  and  the  last  in  North- 
amptonshire !'  '  Is  that  all  ?'  says  I.  '  Then  I  sup- 
pose vou  have  been  at  the  rehearsal  of  a  play  this 
mormng.'  '  Been !'  says  he,  '  I  have  been  at 
Northampton,  in  the  Park,  in  a  lady's  bed-chamber, 
in  a  dimns-room,  every  where ;  the  rogue  has  led 
me  such  a  dance — '  Though  I  could  scarce  fmrbear 
laughing  at  his  discourse,  I  told  him  I  was  glad  it 
was  no  worse,  and  that  he  was  only  metaphorically 
weary.  '  In  short.  Sir,'  says  he,  '  the  author  has 
not  observed  a  single  Unity  in  his  whole  play  ;  the 
scene  shifts  in  every  dialogue ;  the  villain  has  hnr- 
ried  me  up  and  down  at  such  a  rate,  that  I  am  tired 
off  my  legs.'  I  could  not  but  observe  with  some 
pleasure,  that  the  young  lady  whom  he  made  love  to, 
conceived  a  very  just  aversion  towards  him,  upon 
seeing  him  so  very  passionate  in  trifles.  And^  as  she 
had  that  natural  sense  which  makes  her  a  better  jndge 
than  a  thousand  critics,  she  bc^an  to  rally  him  npon 
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this  foolish  hnmonr.  *  For  my  part/  says  she^  *  I 
never  knew  a  play  take  that  was  written  up  to  your 
rules,  as  you  call  them.'  '  How,  Madian!'  says 
he,  *  is  that  your  opinion  ?  I  am  sure  you  have  a 
better  taste.'  '  It  is  a  pretty  kind  of  magic/  says 
she,  ^  the  poets  have  to  transport  an  audience  firom 
place  to  place  without  the  nelp  of  a  coach  and 
horses;  I  could  travel  round  the  world  at  such  a  rate. 
It  is  such  an  entertainment  as  an  enchantress  finds 
when  she  &ncies  herself  in  a  wood,  or  upon  a 
mountain,  at  a  feast,  or  a  solemnity ;  though  at  the 
same  time  she  has  never  stirred  out  of  her  cottage.' 
'  Your  simile.  Madam,'  says  Sir  Timothy,  '  is  by 
no  means  just.'  *  Pray,'  says  she  '  let  my  similies 
pass  without  a  criticism.  I  must  confess,'  continued 
she,  for  I  found  she  was  resolved  to  exasperate  him, 
'  I  laughed  very  heartily  at  the  last,  new  comedy 
which  you  found  so  much  fault  with.'  '  But, 
Madam,'  says  he,  ^  you  ought  not  to  have  laughed ; 
and  I  defy  any  one  to  show  me  a  single  rule  that  you 
could  laugh  by.'  ^  Ought  not  to  laugh  !'  says  sue ; 
'  pray  who  should  hinder  me  ?'  '  Madam,'  says  he, 
'  there  are  such  people  in  the  world  as  Kapin, 
Dader,  and  several  others,  that  ought  to  have 
spoiled  your  mirth.'  '  I  have  heard,'  says  the  youns 
lady,  '  that  your  great  critics  are  always  very  bad 
poets:  I  fancy  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  works  of  one  and  the  other,  as  there  is  between 
the  carriage  of  a  dancing-master  and  a  gentleman. 
I  must  confess,'  continued  she,  '  I  would  not  be 
troubled  with  so  fine  a  judgement  as  yours  is ;  for  I 
find  you  feel  more  vexation  in  a  bad  comedy,  than 
I  do  in  a  dee^  tragedy.'  '  Madam,'  says  Sir  Ti- 
mothy, '  that  IS  not  my  fieiult ;  they  should  learn 
the  art  of  writing.'  '  For  my  part,'  says  the  young 
lady,  '  I  should  think  the  greatest  art  in  your  wri- 
ters of  comedies  is  to  please.'    '  To  please!'  says  Sir 
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Timothy ;  and  immediatdy  fell  a  laughing.  '  Truly/ 
says  sfae^  ^  that  is  my  opinion.'  Upon  tlm,  he  com- 
posed his  countenance^  looked  upon  his  watch,  and 
took  his  leayc. 

I  hear  that  Sir  Timothy  has  not  been  at  mj 
friend's  house  since  this  notable  conference,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  young  lady,  who  by  this 
means  has  got  rid  of  a  very  impertinent  fop. 

I  must  confess,  I  could  not  but  observe,  with  a 
great  deal  of  surprise,  how  this  gentleman,  by  his 
iil-nature,  folly^  and  affectation,  had  made  himself 
capable  of  suffering  so  mimy  imaginary  pains,  and 
looking  with  such  a  senseless  sevmty  upon  the  ooni« 
mon  diversions  of  life. 
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—  He  saidi 
Or  right,  or  wrong,  what  came  into  his  head. 

FKAKCIS. 


WHITX*8  CHOCOLATX-HOUSX,  'MAT  1. 

The  world  is  so  overgrown  with  singularities  in  be- 
haviour, and  method  of  living,  that  I  hiive  no  sooner 
laid  be^re  mankind  the  absurdity  of  one  species  of 
men,  but  there  starts  up  to  my  view  some  new  se^ 
of  impertinents  that  had  before  escaped  notice.  This 
afternoon,  as  I  was  talking  with  fine  Mrs.  Spri^^tly's 
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porter^  and  dgsiring  admittance  Upon  an  extraordi- 
narjr  occasion^  it  was  my  fate  to  be  spied  by  Tom 
Modely  riding  by  in  his  chariot.  He  did  me  the 
bononr  to  stop^  and  asked^  '  what  I  did  there  on  H 
Monday  ?'  I  answered,  '  that  I  had  business .  of 
impartance,  which  I  wanted  to  communicate  to  the 
my  of  the  house.'  Tom  is  one  of  those  fools,  who 
look  upon  knowledge  of  the  fashion  to  be  the  only 
liberal  science;  and  was  so  rough  as  to  tell  me, 
<  that  a  well-bred  man  would  as  soon  call  upon  a 
kdy,  who  keeps  a  day,  at  midnight,  as  on  any  day 
but  that  on  which  she  professes  being  at  nome. 
There  are  rules  and  decorums  which  are  never  to  be 
transgressed  hj  those  who  understand  the  world; 
and  he  who  o^nds  in  that  kind,  ought  not  to  take 
it  ill  if  he  is  turned  away,  even  when  he  sees  the 
person  look  out  at  her  window  whom  he  inquires 
for.'  '  Nay,'  said  he,  *  my  Lady  Dimple  is  so  posi« 
tive  in  this  rule,  that  she  takes  it  for  a  piece  <^ 
good  breeding  and  distincticm  to  deny  herself  with 
her  own  month.  Mrs.  Comma,  the  great  scholar, 
insists  upon  it,  and  I  myself  have  heard  her  assert, 
That  a  lord's  porter,  or  a  lady's  woman,  cannot  be 
said  to  lie  in  tiiat  case,  because  they  act  by  instruc- 
tion ;  and  their  words  are  no  mcMre  their  own,  than 
those  of  a  puppet.' 

He  was  going  on  with  this  ribaldry,  when  on  a 
sadden  he  looked  on  his  watch,  and  said,  '  he  had 
twenty  visits  to  make,'  and  drove  away  without  fiir-^ 
ther  ceremony.  I  was  then  at  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
the  tasteless  manner  of  life,  which  a  set  of  idle  fel- 
lows lead  in  this  town,  and  spend  youth  itself  with 
less  spirit,  than  other  men  do  their  old  age.  These 
expletives  in  human  society,  though  they  are  in 
themselves  ^oUy  insignificant,  become  of  some 
consideratfOB  when  they  are  mixed  with  others :  I 
am  very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  define,  or  under  what 
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character^  distinction^   or   denomination,   to  place 
them^  except  you  give  me  leave  to  call  them  the 
order  of  the  Insipids.  This  order  is  in  its  extent  like 
that  of  the  Jesuits^  and  you  see  of  them  in  every 
way  of  life^  and  in  every  profession.     Tom  Modely 
has  long  appeared  to  me  at  the  head  of  this  species. 
By  being  habitually  in  the  best  company^  he  Knows 
perfectly  well  when  a  coat  is  well  cat,  or  a  periwig 
well  mounted.  As  soon  as  you  enter  the  j^boe  where 
he  is^  he  tells  the  next  man  to  himt,  who  is  your  tai- 
lor^ and  judges  of  you  more  from  the  choice  of  your 
periwigrmaker  than  of  your  friend.     His  business 
m  this  world  is  to  be  well  dressed ;  and  the  greatest 
circumstance  that  is  to  be  recorded  in  his  annals  is, 
that  he  wears  twenty  shirts  a  week.   Thu8>  without 
ever  speaking  reason  among  the  men,  or  passion 
among  the  women,  he  is  every  where  well  received ; 
and,  without  any  one  man's  esteem,  he  has  eyery 
man's  indulgence. 

This  order  has  produced  great  numbers  of  t<dera- 
ble  copiers  in  painting,  good  rhymers  in  poetry^  and 
harmless  projectors  in  politics.  You  may  see  them 
at  first  sight  grow  acquainted  by  sympathy,  inso- 
much, that  one  who  had  not  studied  nature,  and  did 
not  know  the  true  cause  of  their  sudden  fsEuniliarities, 
would  think  that  they  had  some  secret  intimation  of 
each  other,  like  the  Free-masons.  The  other  day  at 
Will's  I  heard  Modely,  and  a  critic  of  the  same 
order,  show  their  equal  talents  with  great  delight. 
The  learned  Insipid  was  commending  Racine's 
turns ;  the  genteel  Insipid,  Devillier's  curls. 

These  creatures,  when  they  are  not  forced  into 
any  particular  employment,  for  want  of  ideas  in  their 
own  unaginations,  are  the  constant  plague  of  all  they 
meet  with,  by  inquiries  for  news  and  scandal,  lyhicn 
makes  them  the  heroes  of  visiting-days,  where  they 
help  the  design  of  the  meeting,  which  is  to  pass  away 
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that  odious  tiling  called  time^  in  discourses  too  trivial 
to  raise  any  reflections  which  may  put  well-bred 
persons  to  the  trouble  of  thinking. 

FROX  XT  owK  AtAvmrnani,  xat  1. 

I  was  looking  out  of  my  parlour- window  this 
mornings  and  receiving  the  h(mours  which  Margery, 
the  milk-maid  to  our  lane,  was  doing  me,  by  danc- 
ing before  my  door  with  the  plate  of  half  her  cus- 
tomers on  the  head,  when  Mr.  Clayton,  the  author 
of  Arsinoe,  made  me  a  visit,  and  aesired  me  to  in- 
sert the  following  advertisement  in  my  ensuing 
paper. 

'  The  pastoral  Masque,  composed  by  Mr.  Clayton, 
author  of  Arsinoe,  will  be  performed  on  Wednesday, 
the  third  instant,  in  the  great  room  at  York-build- 
ings. Tickets  are  to  be  had  at  White's  Chocolate* 
house,  St.  James's  Cofiee-house  in  St.  James^»-streety 
and  Young  Man's  Coffee-house. 

'  Note ;  the  tickets  delivered  out  for  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  April,  will  be  then  taken.' 

When  I  granted  his  request,  I  made  one  to  him, 
wliich  was,  that  the  performers  should  put  their  in^- 
struments  ixi  tune  before  the  audience  came  in  ;  for 
that  I  thought  the  resentment  of  the  Eastern  prince^ 
who,  according  to  the  old  story,  took  tuning  for 
jJayiagy  to  be  very  just  and  natural.  He  was  so 
civu,  as  not  only  to  promise  that  fEivour,  but  also  to 
assure  me,  that  he  would  cNrder  the  heels  of  the  per- 
former to  be  mulBed  in  cotton  that  the  artists,  in  so 
polite  an  age  as  ours,  may  not  intermix  with  their 
harmony,  a  custom,  which  so  nearly  resembles  the 
stamping-dances  of  the  West-Indians,  or  Hottentots. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

%*  A  Bass-viol  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff 's  acquaintance, 
whose  mind  and  fortune  do  not  very  exactly  agree, 
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proposes  to  set  himself  to  sale  by  way  of  lottery. 
Ten  thousand  pounds  is  the  sum  to  be  raised^  at 
three-pence  a  ticket^  in  consideration  that  there  are 
more  women  who  are  willing  to  be  married,  than 
that  can  spare  a  greater  sum.  He  has  already  made 
over  his  person  to  trustees  for  the  said  money  to  be 
forthcoming,  and  ready  to  take  to  wife  the  fortunate 
woman  that  wins  him. 

N.  B.  Tickets  are  given  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
Lillie,  and  by  Mr.  John  Morphew.  Each  adven- 
turer must  be  a  virgin,  and  subscribe  her  name  to 
her  ticket. 

t4.+  Whereas  the  several  churchwardens  of  most 
of  tne  parishes  within  the  bills  of  mortality  have  in 
an  earnest  manner  applied  themselves  by  way  of 
petition,  and  have  also  made  a  presentment,  of  the 
vain  and  loose  deportment  during  divine  service,  of 
persons  of  too  great  figure  in  all  their  said  parishes 
for  their  reproof;  and  whereas  it  is  therein  set  forth, 
that  by  salutations  given  each  other,  hints,  shrugs, 
ogles,  playing  of  fans,  and  fooling  with  canes  at  their 
mouths,  and  other  wanton  gesticulations,  their  whole 
congregation  appears  rather  a  theatrical  audience, 
than  a  house  of  devotion ;  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that 
all  Canes,  Cravats,  Bosom-laces,  Muffs,  Fans, 
Snuff-boxes  and  all  other  instruments  made  use  oiF 
to  give  persons  unbecoming  airs,  shall  be  imme- 
diately forfeited  and  sold ;  and  of  the  sum  arising 
from  the  sale  thereof,  a  ninth  part  shall  be  paid  to 
the  poor,  and  the  rest  to  the  overseers. 
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Segnnts  irrUani  ardmos  demissa  per  aurem, 
Q^utm  qtuB  tunt  ocuHs  tvUgectaJiddSbus*'-^ 

HOK.ABSTaiR.  180. 

—What  we  hear, 
With  weaker  passion  will  aflect  the  heart, 
Than  when  the  fidthful  eye  beholds  the  parL 

FROM   VCr  OWN  APARTMENT,   MAT  2. 

Having  received  notice^  that  the  famous  actor  Mr. 
Betterton  was  to  be  interred  this  evening,  in   the 
cloisters  near  Westminster-abbey,  I  was  resolved  to 
wsJk  thither^  and  see  the  last  office  done  to  a  man 
whom  I  had  always  very  much  admired,  and  from 
whose  action  I  had  received  more  strong  impressions 
of  what  is  great  and  noble  in  human  nature,  than 
from  the  arguments  of  the  most  solid  philosophers, 
or  the  descriptions  of  the  most  charming  poets  I  had 
lead.    As  the  rude  and  untaught  multitude  are  no 
wav  wrought  upon  more  effectually,  than  by  seeing 
public  punishments  and  executions ;  so  men  of  letters 
and    education  feel  their  humanity  most   forcibly 
exercised,  when  they  attend  the  obsequies  of  men 
who  had  arrived  at  any  perfection  in  liberal  accom- 
plishments.   Theatrical  action  is  to  be  esteemed  as 
such^  except  it  be  objected,  that  we  cannot  call  that 
an  art  which  cannot  be  attained  by  art.    Voice,  sta- 
ture^ motion,  and  other  gifts,  must  be  very  bounti- 
fully bestowed  by  nature,  or  labour  and  industry  will 
but  push  the  unhappy  endeavourer  in  that  way,  the 
further  off  his  wishes. 
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To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  a  stealing  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  moment  of  recorded  time ! 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
To  their  eternal  night !  Out,  out,  brief  candle  I 
^  life  *s  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  i^yer. 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stagey 
And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

The  mention  I  liave  here  made  of  Mr.  BetUxUxa, 
for  whom  I  had,  as  long  as  Ihave  known  any  tluD& 
a  very  great  esteem  and  gratitude  for  the  pleaan^ 
be  gave  me,  can  do  hiln  no  good ;  but  it  ^"TJ^ 
Hy  be  of  service  to  the  unhappy  woman  he  has  ick 
bdiind  him,  to  have  it  known,  that  this  great  Wj 
gedian  was  never  in  a  scene  half  so  moving,  m 
drcumstances  of  his  aflWrs  created  at  his  departitfe- 
His  wife,  after  the  cohabitation  of  fortjr  years  in  tw 
strictest  amity,  has  long  pined  away  with  a  sense® 
his  decay,  as  weU  in  his  person  as  his  Uttle  fortune, 
and,  in  proportion  to  that,  she  has  ^«"*^7®?^!J 
both  in  her  health  and  reason.  Her  husband  s  deaw 
added  to  her  age  and  infirmities,  would  ccrtanUT 
have  determined  her  life,  but  that  the  greati^ » 
her  distress  has  been  her  relief,  by  a  present  deri- 
vation of  her  senses.     This  absence  of  reason  is  ^r 
best  defence  against  age,  sorrow,  poverty,  and  sick- 
ness.     I  dwell  upon  this  account  so  distinctly,"* 
obedience  to  a  certain  great  spirit,  who  hides  fl«J 
name,  and  has  by  letter  applied  to  me  to  recominenQ 
to  her  some  object  of  compassion,  from  whom  she 
may  be  concealed. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  proper  occasion  for  exerting 
such  heroic  generosity ;  and  as  there  is  an  ingenuous 
shame  in  those  who  have  known  better  fcnrtune,  to 
be  reduced  to  receive  obligations,  as  well  as  a  becono- 
ing  pain  in  the  truly  generous  to  receive  thanks;  in 
this  case  both  those  delicacies  are  preserved ;  for  the 
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thing  by  the  mere  force  of  his  impudence,  or  he  who 
performs  nothing  through  the  oppression  of  his 
modesty?  In  a  word,  it  is  a  weakness  not  to  be 
able  to  attempt  what  a  man  thinks  he  ought,  and 
there  is  no  modesty  but  in  self-denial. 

P.  S.  Upon  my  coming  home,  I  received  the 
following  petition  and  letter : 

"  The  humble  petition  of  Sarah  Lately, 
"  Showeth, 

"  That  your  petitioner  has  been  one  of  those  ladies 
who  has  nad  fine  things  constantly  spoken  to  her  in 
general  terms,  and  lived,  during  her  most  blooming 
years,  in  daily  expectation  of  declarations  of  mar- 
riage, but  never  had  one  made  to  her. 

''  That  she  is  now  in  her  grand  climacteric ;  which 
being  above  the  space  of  four  virginities,  accounting 
at  fifteen  years  each ; 

"  Your  petitioner  most  humbly  prays,  that  in 
the  lottery  for  the  Bass-viol  she  may  have 
four  tickets,  in  consideration  that  her  single 
life  has  been  occasioned  by  the  inconstancy 
of  her  lovers,  and  not  through  the  cruelty 
OP  frowardness  of  your  petitioner. 

"  And  your  Petitioner  shall,"  &c. 

'*^  MR.    BICKERSTAFF. 

"  According  to  my  fancy,  you  took  a  much  better 
way  to  dispose  of  a  Bass-viol  in  yesterday's  paper, 
than  you  did  in  your  Table  of  Marriage.  I  desire 
the  benefit  of  a  lottery  for  myself  too The  man- 
ner of  it  I  leave  to  your  own  discretion :  only  if  you 

can allow  the  tickets  at  above  five  farthings  a 

piece.      Pray  accept  of  one  ticket  for  your  trou- 
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sor^  and  said^  ^  he  must  have  a  care  of  His  befaa- 
viimr^  for  there  would  notes  be  writ  upon  all  that 
should  pass.'     The  man  of  freedom  and  ease,  for 
such  the  other  thinks  himself^  asked  me^    '  whether 
my  sister  Jenny  was  breeding  or  not  ?'     After  they 
had  done  with  me,  they  were  impertinent  to  a  very 
smarts  but  well-bred  man,  who  stood  his   grouna 
very  well,  and  let  the  company  see  they  ought,  but 
could  not,  be  out  of  countenance.    I  look  upon  such 
a  defence  as  a  real  good  action;  for  while  he  re- 
ceived their  fire,  there  was  a  modest  and  worthy 
young  gentleman  sat  secure  by  him,  and  a  lady  of 
the  fazmly  at  the  same  time  guarded  against  the 
nauseous  £uniliarity  of  the  one,  and  the  more  painful 
mirth  of  the  other.    This  conversation,  where  there 
were  a  thousand  things  said,  not  worth  repeating, 
made  me  consider  with  myself,  how  it  is  that  men  of 
these  disagreeable  characters  often  go  great  lengths 
in  the  world,  and  seldom  fail  of  out-stripping  men 
of  merit ;  nay,  succeed  so  well,  that^  widi  a  wad  of 
imperfections  on  their  heads,  they  go  on  in  opposi- 
tion to  general  disesteem,  while  they  who  are  every 
way  their  superiors,  languish  away  their  days,  though 
possessed  of  the  approbation  and  good-will  of  all 
who  know  them. 

If  we  would  examine  into  the  secret  springs  of 
adtion  in  the  impudent  and  the  absurd,  we  shall  find, 
though  they  bear  a  great  resemblance  in  their  beha- 
tfaur,  that  they  move  uyon  very  difierent  principles. 
\Phe  impudent  are  pressing,  though  they  know  they 
are  di^greeable ;  the  absurd  are  importunate,  be- 
cause they  think  they  are  acceptable.  Impudence  is 
a  vice,  and  Absurdity  a  foUy.  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
^ks  very  agreeably  upon  the  subject  of  Impudence. 
He  takes  notice,  that  the  orator  being  asked,  what 
was  the  first,  second,  and  third  requisite  to  make  a 
fine  speaker  ?  still  answered,  action.    Tliis,  said  he. 
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is  the  very  outward  form  of  speaking;  and  yet  it  is 
what  witn  the  generality  has  more  force  tnan  the 
most  consummate  abilities.  Impudence  is  to  the 
rest  of  mankind  of  the  same  use  which  action  is 
to  orators. 

The  truth  is^  the  gross  of  men  are  governed  more 
by  appearances  than  realities;  and  the  impudent 
man  in  his  air  and  behaviour  undertakes  for  himself 
that  he  has  ability  and  merits  while  the  modest  or 
diffident  gives  himself  up  as  one  who  is  possessed  of 
neither.    For  this  reason^  men  of  front  carry  things 
before  them  with  little  opposition;   and  make  so 
skilful  an  use  of  their  talent^  that  they  can  grow  out 
of  humour  like  men  of  consequence^  and  be  sour^  and 
make  their  dissatisfaction  do  them  the  same  service 
as  desert.  This  way  of  thinking  has  often  furnished 
me  with  an  apology  for  great  men  who  confer  fa- 
vours on  the  impudent.    In  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind,  they  are  not  to  consider  what  men 
they  themselves  approve  in  their  closets  and  private 
conversations ;  but  what  men  will  extend  themselves 
fiirthest,  and  more  generally  pass  upon  the  world 
for  such  as  their  patrons  want  in  such  and  such 
stations^  and  consequently  take  so  much  work  off 
the  hands  of  those  who  employ  them. 

Far  be  it  that  I  should  attempt  to  lessen  the 
acoeptanoe  which  men  of  this  character  meet  with  in 
the  world ;  but  I  humbly  propose  only,  that  they  who 
have  merit  of  a  different  kind  would  accomplish 
themselves  in  some  degree  with  this  quality,  of  which 
I  am  now  treating.  Nay,  I  allow  these  gentlemen 
to  press  as  forward  as  they  please  in  the  advance- 
ment of  their  interests  and  mrtunes,  but  not  to  in- 
trude upon  others  in  conversation  also.  Let  them  do 
what  they  can  with  the  rich  and  the  great,  as  far  as 
they  are  suffered ;  but  let  them  not  interrupt  the 
easy  and  agreeable.  They  may  be  useful  as  servants 
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who  shall  be  most  eminent  in  performanoes  wherein 
beasts  enjoy  greater  abilities  than  we  have.  I  will 
undertake^  were  the  butler  and  swineherd  at  any 
true  Esquire's  in  Great  Britain^  to  keep  and  com- 
pare accounts  of  what  wash  is  drank  up  in  so  many 
iiours  in  the  parlour  and  the  pig-stye^  it  would  ap- 
pear the  gentleman  of  the  house  gives  much  more 
to  his  friends  than  his  hogs. 

This,  .with  many  other  evils^  arises  from  an  error 
in  men's  judgments,  and  not  making  true  distinctions 
between  persons  and  things.  It  is  usually  thought, 
that  a  few  sheets  of  parchment,  made  berore  a  male 
and  a  female  of  wealthy  houses  come  together^  give 
the  heirs  and  descendants  of  that  marriage  posaesacm 
of  lands  and  tenements :  but  the  truth  is,  there  is 
no  man  who  can  be  said  to  be  proprietor,  of  an 
estate,  but  he  who  knows  how  to  enjoy  it.  Nay^ 
it  shaJl  never  be  allowed,  that  the  land  is  not  a 
waste,  when  the  master  is  uncultivated.  There- 
fore, to  avoid  confusion,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  a 
peasant  with  a  great  estate  is  but  an  incumbent, 
and  that  he  must  be  a  gentleman  to  be  a  landlord. 
A  landlord  enjoys  what  he  has  vidth  his  hearty  an 
incumbent  with  his  stomach.  Gluttony,  drunken- 
ness, and  riot,  are  the  entertainments  of  an  inciun- 
bent ;  benevolence,  civility,  social  and  human  vir- 
tues, the  accomplishments  of  a  landlord.  Who, 
that  has  any  passion  for  his  native  country,  does  nofc 
think  it  worse  than  conquered,  when  so  lai^  di- 
visions of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  sava^^es,  that 
know  no  use  of  property,  but  to  be  tyrants ;  or 
liberty,  but  to  be  unmannerly  ?  A  gentleman  in  a 
country  life  enjoys  paradise  with  a  temper  fit  for 
it ;  a  down  is  cursed  in  it  with  all  the  cutting  and 
unruly  passions  man  could  be  tormented  with  when 
he  was  expelled  from  it. 
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There  is  no  character  more  deaenredly  eateemed 
than  that  of  a  country  gentleman  who  underatanda 
the  station  in  which  Heaven  and  Nature  have  placed 
Jiim.  He  is  father  to  his  tenants,  and  patron  to  his 
neighbours,  and  is  more  superior  to  those  of  lower 
fortune  by  his  benevolence  tlian  his  possessions.  He 
justly  divides  his  time  between  solitude  and  oom- 
|nny,  so  as  to  use  the  one  ^or  the  other.  His  life 
18  spent  in  the  good  offices  of  an  advocate,  a  r^ 
fme,  a  companion,  a  mediator,  and  a  friend.  His 
ooonael  and  knowledge  are  a  guard  to  the  simplicity 
and  innocence  of  those  of  lower  talents,  and  tne  en- 
tertainment and  happiness  of  those  of  equal.  When 
a  man  in  a  country-life  has  this  turn,  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  thousands  have,  he  lives  in  a  more  happy  con- 
dition than  any  that  is  described  in  the  pastoral 
descriptions  of  poets,  or  the  vain-glorious  solitudes 
leofNToed  by  philosophers. 

To  a  thinking  man  it  would  seem  prodigious,  that 
the  very  situation  in  a  country-life  does  not  incline 
men  to  a  scorn  of  the  mean  gratifications  some  take 
in  it.  To  stand  by  a  stream,  naturally  lulls  the 
mind  into  composure  and  reverence;  to  walk  in 
shades,  diversifies  that  pleasure ;  and  a  brisht  sun- 
shine makes  a  man  consider  all  nature  in  nadness, 
and  himself  the  happiest  being  in  it,  as  he  is  the 
most  conscious  of  ner  gifts  and  enjoyments.  It 
would  be  the  most  impertinent  piece  of  pedantry 
imaginable  to  form  our  pleasures  by  imitation  of 
othm.  I  will  not  therefore  mention  Sdpio  and 
Lielius,  who  are  generally  produced  on  this  subject 
as  authorities  fer  the  channs  of  a  rural  life  *.  He 
that  doea  not  feel  the  force  of  agreeable  views  and 
situations  in  his  own  mind,  will  hardly  arrive  at  the 
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satisfiEM^tions  they  bring  frmn  the  reflections  of  others. 
However^  they  who  have  a  taste  that  way^  are  more 
particularly  inflamed  with  desire^  when  they  see 
others  in  the  enjoyment  of  it^  especially  when  men 
carry  into  the  country  a  knowledge  of  the  world  as 
weU  as  of  the  nature.  The  leisure  of  such  persons 
is  endeared  and  refined  by  reflection  upon  cares  and 
inquietudes.  The  absence  of  past  labours  doubles 
present  pleasures^  which  is  still  augmented^  if  the 
person  in  solitude  has  the  happiness  of  being  addicted 
to  letters.  My  cousin  Frank  Bickerstaff  gives  me 
a  very  good  notion  qf  this  sort  of  felicity  in  the 
following  letter : 

''  8IB, 

''  I  write  this  to  communicate  to  you  the  happi- 
ness I  have  in  the  neighbourhood  and  conversation 
of  the  noble  lord^  whose  health  you  inquired  after  in 
your  last.  I  have  bought  that  little  hovel  which 
borders  upon  his  royalty ;  but  am  so  far  from  being 
oppressed  by  his  greatness,  that  I,  who  know  no  envy, 
and  he,  who  is  above  pride,  mutually  recommend 
ourselves  to  each  other  by  the  difference  of  our  for* 
tunes.  He  esteems  me  for  being  so  well  pleased  with 
a  little,  and  I  admire  him  for  enjoying  so  handsomdy 
a  great  deal.  He  has  not  the  little  taste  of  observ- 
ing the  colour  of  a  tulip,  or  the  edging  of  a  leaf  of 
box ;  but  rejoices  in  open  views,  the  regularity  of 
this  plantation,  and  the  wildness  of  another,  as  well 
as  the  fiEill  of  a  river,  the  rising  of  a  promontory,  and 
all  other  objects  fit  to  entertain  a  mind  like  his,  that 
has  been  long  versed  in  great  and  public  amusements. 
The  make  of  the  soul  is  as  much  seen  in  leisure  as 
in  business.  He  has  Icmg  lived  in  courts,  and  been 
admired  in  assemblies ;  so  that  he  has  added  to  ex- 
perience a  most  charming  eloquence,  by  which  he 
communicates  to  me  the  ideas  of  my  own  mind  upon 
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the  objects  we  meet  with  so  agreeably^  that  with  his 
company  in  the  fields,  I  at  once  enjoy  the  country, 
and  a  landscape  of  it.  He  is  now  altering  the  course 
of  canals  and  rivulets,  in  which  he  has  an  eye  to  his 
neighbour's  satisfaction,  as  well  as  his  own.  He 
oft^  makes  me  presents  by  turning  the  water  into 
my  grounds,  and  sends  me  hsh  by  their  own  streams. 
To  avoid  my  thanks,  he  makes  nature  the  instru- 
ment of  his  bounty,  and  does  all  good  offices  so  much 
with  the  air  of  a  companion,  that  his  frankness  hides 
Kis  own  condescension,  as  well  as  my  gratitude. 
Leave  the  world  to  itself,  and  come  see  us. 

"  Your  afiectionate  cousin, 

"  Francis  Bickbrstaff." 


No.  I70-    THURSDAY,  MAY  11,  1710. 


Fortuna  tavo  lata  negoUo,  et 
Lvdum  insolentem  ludere  jpertinax, 
Tratumuiat  mcerios  honores, 
Nunc  mikit  nunc  atn  benigna, 

HOE.  OD.  iii.  29.  49. 

But  Fortune,  ever-cbanging  dame^ 

Indulges  ber  malicious  joy, 
And  constant  plays  her  haughty  game, 

Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy ; 
To-day  to  me  her  bounty  flows, 
And  now  to  others  she  tiie  bliss  bestows. 

FRANCIS. 
FROM  MY  OWN   APARTMRlTr,   MAY  10. 

Having  this  morning  spent  some  time  in  reading 
on  the  subject  of  the  vicissitude  of  human  life,  I 
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laid  aside  my  book^  and  began  to  ruminate  on  the 
discourse  which  raised  in  me  those  reflectiong.  I 
foelieved  it  a  very  good  office  to  the  worlds  to  sit 
down  and  show  others  the  road,  in  which  I  am  ex- 

Serienced  by  my  wanderings  and  errors.     This  is 
eneca's  way  of  thinking,  and  he  had  half  con- 
vinced me,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  our  true  haj^i- 
ness  and  tranquillity,  to  fix  our  minds  upon  any 
thing  which  is  in  tne  power  of  fortune.     It  is  ex- 
cusable only  in  animals  who  have  not  the  use  of 
reason,  to  be  catched  by  hooks  and  baits.     Wealth, 
glory,  and  power,  which  the  ordinary  people  look 
up  at  with  admiration,  the  learned  and  wise  know 
to  be  only  so  many  snares  laid  to  enslave  them. 
There  is  nothing  further  to  be  sousht  for  with  ear- 
nestness, than  what  will  clothe  and  feed  us.     If  we 
pamper  ourselves  in  our  diet,  or  give  our  imagina- 
tions a  loose  in  our  desires,  ihe  body  will  no  longer 
obey  the  mind.    Let  us  think  no  further  than  to 
defend  ourselves  against  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 
We  are  to  remember  that  every  thing  else  is  despi- 
cable, and  not  worth  our  care.     To  want  little  is 
true  grandeur,  and  very  few  things  are  great  to  a 
great  mind.    Those  who  form  their  thou^ts  in  this 
manner,   and  abstract  themselves  £rom  the  world, 
are  out  of  the  way  of  Fortune,  and  can  look  with 
contempt  both  on  her  feivours  and  her  frowns.     At 
the  same  time,  they  who  separate  themselves  from 
the  immediate  commerce  with  the  busy  part  of  man- 
kind, are  still  beneficial  to  them,  while,  by  their 
studies  and  writings,  they  recommend  to  them  the 
small  value  which  ought  to  be  put  upon  what  th^ 
pursue  with  so  much  labour  and  disquiet.     While 
such  men  are  thought  the  most  idle,  they  are  the 
most  usefully  employed.   They  have  all  things,  both 
human  and  divine,  under  consideration.    To  be  per- 
fectly free  from  the  insults  of  f ortune^  we  should 
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ann  ourselves  with  their  reflections.  We  shonld 
learn,  that  none  bat  intellectual  possessions  are  what 
we  can  properly  call  our  own.  All  things  from  with- 
out are  but  borrowed.  What  Fortune  gives  us,  is 
not  qurs;  and  whatever  she  gives,  she  can  take 
away. 

It  is  a  conunon  imputation  to  Seneca,  that  though 
he  declaimed  with  so  much  strength  of  reason,  and 
a  stoical  contempt  of  riches  and  power,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
men  in  Borne.  I  know  na  instance  of  his  being  in- 
solent in  that  fortune,  and  can  therefore  read  his 
thoughts  on  those  subjects  with  the  more  deference. 
I  will  not  give  philosophy  so  poor  a  look  as  to  say 
it  cannot  live  in  courts ;  out  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  there  in  the  greatest  eminence,  when,  amidst  the 
affluence  of  all  the  world  can  bestow,  and  the  ad.« 
dresses  of  a  crowd  who  follow  him  for  that  reason,  a 
man  can  think  both  of  himself  and  those  about  him, 
abstracted  from  these  circumstances.  Such  a  philo< 
sopher  is  as  much  above  an  anchorite,  as  a  wise  ma- 
tron, who  passes  through  the  world  with  innocence, 
is  preferable  to  the  nun  who  locks  herself  up  from  it. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  I  left  my  lo^gmgs,  and 
took  a  walk  to  the  court  end  of  the  town ;  and  the 
hurry  and  busy  faces  I  met  with  about  Whitehall 
made  me  form  to  myself  ideas  of  the  difierent  pros* 
pects  of  all  I  saw,  ham  the  turn  and  cast  of  their 
countenances.  All,  methought,  had  the  same  things 
in  view :  but  prosecuted  their  hopes  with  a  different 
air.  Some  showed  an  unbecoming  eagerness,  some, 
a  surly  impatience,  some,  a  winning  deference ;  but 
the  generality,  a  servile  complaisance. 

I  could  not  but  observe,  as  I  roved  about  the 
offices,  that  all  who  were  still  but  in  expectation, 
murmured  at  Fortune ;  and  all  who  had  obtained 
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their  wishes^  immediately  began  to  nj,  theie  was  no 
snch  being.  Each  believed  it  an  act  of  blind  chanoe 
that  any  other  man  was  preferred,  but  owed  only  to 
service  and  merit  what  he  had  obtained  himself.  It 
is  the  fftult  of  studious  men  to  appear  in  public  with 
too  contemplative  a  carriaee;  and  I  b^an  to  observe, 
that  my  figure,  age,  and  dress,  made  me  particular ; 
for  which  reason,  I  thought  it  better  to  remove  a 
studious  countenance  from  among  busy  ones,  and 
takie  a  turn  with  a  Mend  in  the  Privy-Oarden. 

When  my  friend  was  alone  with  me  there, 
'  Isaac,'  said  he,  '  I  know  you  come  abroad  only 
to  moralize  and  make  observations,  and  I  will  cany 
you  hard  by,  where  you  shall  see  all  that  you  have 
yourself  considered  or  read  in  authors,  or  collected 
from  experience,  concerning  blind  fortune  and  irre- 
sistible destiny,  illustrated  m  real  persons,  and  pro- 
per mechanisms.  The  Graces,  the  Muses,  the 
Fates,  aU  the  beings  which  have  a  good  or  ill  in* 
iluence  upon  human  life,  are,  you  will  say,  very 
justly  figured  in  the  persons  of  women :  ana  where 
I  am  carrying  you,  you  will  see  enough  of  that  aex 
together,  in  an  employment  which  wm  have  so  im- 
portant an  efifect  upon  those  who  are  to  reoetve 
their  manufacture,  as  will  make  them  be  respec- 
tively called  Deities  or  Furies,  as  thdr  labour  auJl 
pnrve  disadvantageous  or  successful  to  their  vo- 
taries.'  Without  waiting  finr  my  answer,  he  car* 
ried  me  to  an  apartment  contiguous  to  the  Ban- 
queting-honse,  where  there  were  placed  at  tivo 
long  tables  a  large  company  of  young  women,  in 
decent  and  agreeable  habits,  making  up  tickets  for 
the  lottery  appointed  by  the  government.  There 
walked  between  the  tables  a  person  who 
over  the  work.  This  gentlewoman  seemed^  an 
blem  of  Fortune;   she  commanded  as  if 
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eemed  in  their  business ;  and  though  every  thing 
was  perfbnned  bv  her  direction,  she  did  not  visibly 
interpose  in  particulars.  She  seemed  in  pain  at  our 
near  approadi  to  her,  and  most  to  approve  us  when 
we  made  her  no  advances.  Her  height,  her  mien, 
her  gesture,  her  shape,  and  her  countenance,  had 
Mmrthing  that  spoke  both  iamiliarity  and  dignity. 
She  therefore  appeared  to  be  not  only  a  picture  of 
Fortone,  but  ot  Fortune  as  I  liked  her;  which 
made  me  break  out  in  the  following  words  :-— 

'madam, 
'  I  AM  very  glad  to  see  the  hte  of  the  many, 
who  now  lai^uish  in  expectation  of  what  will  be 
the  event  of  your  labours,  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
can  act  with  so  impartial  an  indifference.  Pardon 
vae,  that  have  often  seen  you  before,  and  have  lost 
you  for  want  of  the  respect  due  to  you.  Let  me 
h^  of  yon,  who  have  both  the  furnishing  and  turn- 
ing of  that  wheel  of  lots,  to  be  unlike  the  rest  of 
your  sex ;  repulse  the  ^rward  and  the  bold,  and 
&Tour  the  modest  and  the  humble.  I  know  you  fly 
the  importunate ;  but  smile  no  more  on  the  care- 
less. Add  not  to  the  coffers  of  the  usurer ;  but  give 
the  power  of  bestowing  to  the  generous.  Continue 
his  wants,  who  cannot  enjoy  or  communicate  plenty ; 
hat  turn  away  his  poverty,  who  can  bear  it  with 
moie  ease  than  he  can  see  it  in  another.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*^*  Whereas  Philander  signified  to  Clarinda,  by 
letter  bearing  date  Thursday,  twelve  o'clock,  that 
he  had  lost  his  heart  by  a  shot  from  her  eyes,  and 
desired  sihe  would  condescend  to  meet  him  the  same 
daj  at  eight  in  the  evening  at  Rosamond's  pond ; 
fiathfuUy  protesting,  that  in  case  she  would  not  do 
him  that  honour,  she  might  see  the  body  of  the  said 
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Philander  the  next  day  floating  on  the  said  lake  of 
love,  and  that  he  desired  only  three  sighs  upon  yww 
of  his  said  body:  it  is  desired,  if  he  has  not  made 
away  with  himself  accordingly,  that  he  would  forth- 
with show  himself  to  the  coroner  of  the  city  of 
Westminster;  or  Clarinda,  being  an  old  offeiid»> 
will  be  found  guilty  of  wilful  murder. 
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JUer  rmUur  de  land  tape  cai^fin&t  et 

PrcpugneU  nugii  amuUut-^ 

BOR.  IF.  u  18.  15. 

He  strives  for  trifles,  and  lor  toys  coatendv 
And  then  in  earnest,  what  he  say8»  deCends^ 

OBBCIAM  OOnXK-HOinB^  MAT  18. 

It  has  happened  to  be  for  some  days  the  deI]bera-> 
tion  at  the  leamedest  board  in  this  hoas6,  whence 
honour  and  title  had  its  first  original.     Timoleon, 
who  is  very  particular  in  his  epini^ms,  but  is  tlioug^t 
particular  for  no  other  cause  but  that  he  acta  against 
depraved  custom  by  the  rules  of  nature  and  reason, 
ib  a  very  handsome  discourse  gave  the  eorapany  to 
understand,  that  in  those  ages  whidi  firs*  degOM- 
rated  from  simplicity  of  life  and  natural  justioe, 
the  wise  among  them  thought  it  necessary  to  inspire 
men  with  the  love  of  virtue,  by  giving  them>  who 
adhered  to  the  interests  of  innocence  and  truth,  aooie 
distinguidiing  name  to  raise  them  above  the 
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mon  hvd  of  mankmd.    This  way  of  fixing  appel- 
lations of  credit  upon  eminent  merits  was  what  ffare 
lieiog  to  titles  and  terms  of  honour.      '  Sndi   a 
name/  continued  he^   '  without  the  qualities  which 
should  give  a  man  pretence  to  be  exalted  above 
others^  does  but  turn  him  to  jest  and  ridicolek 
Should  one  see  another  cudgelled^  or  scunrily  treat- 
cdj  do  you  think  a  man  so  used  would  take  it  kindly 
to  be  odled  Hector  or  Alexander?  Every  thing  must 
^  a  proportion  with  the  outward  value  that  is  set 
npon  it ;  or^  instead  of  being  long  had  in  venera- 
tion,  that  very  term  of  esteem  wSl  become  a  word 
^  reproach.'     Wh^i  Timoleon  had  done  roeaking, 
Urbaaus  pursued  the  same  purpose^  by  giving  an 
account  of  die  manner  in  which  die  Indian  ki^  *, 
who  were  lately  in  Great-Britain,  did  honour  to  the 
poson  where  they  lodged.     '  Iliey  were  placed/ 
"^d  he,    ^  in  a  handsMne  apartment  at  an  up- 
lokterer^s  in   King-street,   Covent-garden.      The 
man  of  the  house,  it  seems,  had  been  v^ry  obser- 
vant of  them^  and  ready  in  their  service.     These 
j^  and  gdierbus  princes,  who  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  natural  justice,  thought  it  proper  to  con- 
fer some  dignity  upon  their  landlord  before  they  left 
his  house.     One  of  them  had  been  sick  during  his 
'endeace  there,  and  having  never  before  be^  in 
ft  bed,  had  a  very  great  veneration  for  him  who 
made  that  engine  of  repose,  so  useful  and  so  ne- 
cessary in  his  distress.    It  was  consulted  among  the 
^  princes,  by  what  name  to  dignify  his  great 
merit  and  services.    The  emperor  of  the  Mohocks 

*  About  a  month*  before  the  date  of  this  paper,  the  four 
Indian  longs,  here  spoken  of,  came  into  England  with  the  West- 
ing fleet,  in  behalf  of  the  six  Indian  nations,  who  at  that  time 
in!iabited  the  back-country  of  North  America,  between  New  Eng- 
land and  the  French  settlements  in  Canada. 
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and  the  other  three  kii^  stood  up,  and  in  that  p<»- 
ture  recounted  the  dirmties  they  had  reodved;  imd 
particularly  repeated  the  care  which  was  taken  of 
their  sick  Drother.  This,  in  their  imagination,  who 
are  used  to  know  the  injuries  of  weather,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  cold  and  heat,  gave  them  very  great 
impressions  of  a  skilful  upholsterer,  whose  Aimiture 
was  so  well  contrived  for  their  protection  on  such 
occasions.  It  is  with  these  less  instructed,  I  wiU 
not  say  less  knowing,  people,  the  manner  of  doing 
honour,  to  impose  some  name  significant  of  the 
qualities  of  the  person  they  distinguish,  and  the 
good  offices  received  from  him.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  to  call  their  landlord  Cadaroque,  which  is 
the  name  of  the  strongest  fort  in  their  part  of  the 
world.  When  they  had  agreed  upon  the  name,  they 
sent  for  their  landlord ;  and  as  he  entered  into  their 
presence,  the  emperor  of  the  Mohocks,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  called  him  Cadaroque-  After  which, 
the  other  three  princes  repeated  the  same  word  and 
ceremony.' 

Timoleon  appeared  much  satisfied  with  this  ac* 
count;  and,  having  a  philosophic  turn,  b^an  to 
argue  against  the  modes  and  manners  of  those 
nations  which  we  esteem  polite,  and  to  express 
himself  with  disdain  at  our  usual  method  of  cwing 
such  as  are  strangers  to  our  innovations  Barbaroos. 
*  I  have,'  says  he,  '  so  great  a  deference  for  the 
distinction  given  by  these  princes,  that  Cadaroque 

shall  be  my  upholsterer' He  was  going  on  ;  but 

the  intended  discourse  was  interrupted  by  Minucio, 
who  sat  near  him,  a  small  philosopher,  who  is  also 
somewhat  of  a  politician  ;  one  of  those  who  sets  up 
for  knowledge  by  doubting,  and  has  no  other  way 
of  making  himself  considerable,  but  by  contra- 
dicting all  he  hears  said.  He  has,  besides  mach 
doubt  and  spirit  of  contradiction,  a  constant  sua- 
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jndoii  as  to  «late  afiairs.  This  acooinpliflhcd  gefl* 
tisman,  with  a  very  awful  brow^  and  a  oonntenanoa 
full  of  wei^t^  tola  Timoleon,  '  that  it  was  a  great 
misfortime  men  of  letters  seldom  looked  into  the 
bottom  of  things.  Will  any  man^'  continued  he^ 
'persuade  me^  that  this  was  not>  from  the  be- 
gmning  to  the  end^  a  concerted  afiair  ?  Who  can 
convince  the  worlds  that  four  kings  ihall  come  over 
hore^  and  lie  at  the  two  Crowns  and  Cushion,  and 
one  of  them  faR  aick,  and  the  place  be  called  King^ 
street^  and  all  this  by  mere  accident  ?  .  No^  no.  To 
a  man  of  verv  small  penetration  it  appears^  that  Tee 
Yee  Neen  Mo  Ga  Mow,  emperor  of  the  Mohocks> 
was  prepared  fw  this  adventure  beforehand.  I  do 
not  caie  to  ocmtradiot  any  gjentlemaa  in  his  dis« 
coarse;  bat  I  must  say^  however  Sa  Ga  Yeaih  Bua 
Geih  Ton  and  £  Tom  Oh  Koam  might  be  surprised 
in  this  matter ;  nevertheless^  Ho  Nee  Yeth  Taw  No 
Bow  knew  it  befine  he  set  foot  on  the  English 
shore.'    ' 

Timoleon  looked  Steadfaistly  at  him  for  some  timfe  ; 
ihen  shaked  his  head,  paid  for  his  tea,  and  marched 
off.  Several  other8>  who  sat  round  him^  were  in 
their  turns  attacked  by  this  ready  disputant.  A 
gentlemaii^  who  was  at  some  distance^  happened  in 
diseourse  to  say  it  was  four  miles  to  Hammersmith. 
'  I  must  b^  your  pardon^'  says  Minucio  ;  *  wheft 
we  say  a  place  is  so  £ur  off^  we  do  not  mean  exactly 
from  the  very  spot  of  earth  we  are  in^  but  from  the 
town  where  we  are  ;  so  that  you  must  begin  your 
account  from  the  end  of  Piccadilly ;  and  if  you  do 
so,  I  will  lay  any  man  ten  to  one,  it  is  not  above 
three  good  miles  off.'  Another,  about  Minudo's 
level  of  understanding,  b^an  to  take  him  up  in  this 
important  argument;  and  maintained,  that,  con* 
fiidering  the  way  from  Pimlico  at  the  eild  of  Bt^ 
•James's-park^  and  the  crossing  from  Chelsea  by 
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Earl's-court^  he  would  stand  to  it>  tlitft  it  was  full 
four  miles.  But  Minudo  replied  with  great  rdke- 
menoey  and  seemed  so  much  to  have  the  better  of 
the  dispute^  that  this  adversary  quitted  the  fields  as 
well  as  the  other.  I  sat  till  I  saw  the  table  shnost 
all  vanished ;  where^  for  want  of  discourse,  Mi« 
nucio  asked  me,  'How  I  did?'  to  which  I  an- 
swered, '  Very  well.'  '  That  is  very  much,*  said 
he ;  'I  assure  you,  you  look  paler  tnan  ordinary.' 
Nay,  thoi^ht  I,  if  he  will  not  allow  me  to  know 
whether  I  am  well  or  not,  there  is  no  staying 
for  me  neither.  Upon  which  I  took  my  leave  pon- 
dering, as  I  went  home,  at  this  strange  poverty  of 
imagination,  which  makes  men  run  into  the  nmk 
of  giving  contradiction.  They  want  in  their  minds 
entertainment  for  themselves  or  their  company,  and 
therefwe  build  all  they  speak  upon  what  is  started 
by  others;  and  since  they  cannot  improve  that 
foundation,  they  strive  to  destroy  it.  The  only  way 
of  dealing  with  these  people  is  to  answer  in  mono- 
i^Uables,  or  by  way  of  question.  When  one  of 
them  tells  you  a  thing  that  he  thinks  extraordinary, 
I  go  no  farther  than,  '  Say  you  so.  Sir  ?  Indeed ! 
Heyday !'  or,  '  is  it  come  to  that?'  These  little 
rules,  which  appear  but  silly  in  the  repetition,  have 
brought  me  with  great  tranquillity  to  this  age.  And 
I  have  made  it  an  observation,  that  as  assent  is  more 
agreeable  than  flattery,  so  contradiction  is  more 
odious  than  calumny. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

,  •  Mr.  Bickerstaff  's  aerial  messenger  has  brou^t 
ana  a  report  of  what  passed  at  the  auction  of  pks- 
tures,  which  was  in  Somerset-house  yard  on  Monday 
wt;  and  finds  there  were  no  screens  present,  b|it  afi 
^^^ansacted  with  great  justice. 
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N.  B.  All  Hedge  buyers  at  aucUons,  being  em« 
plojred  only  to  hide  othere^  are  from  diis  day  fbr« 
ward  to  be  known  in  Mr.  Bickerstaff 'a  writings  by 

the  word  Screens. 
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(bad  quiMque  tket^  nunquam  homhu  talis 
QmtumeMmkonu^ 

BOK.  on.  ii.  IS.  IS. 

}fo  man  can  tell  the  dangen  of  each  hovr, 
Nor  is  prepared  to  meet  them 

FKOM  MT  OWN  APAaTMZMT,  MAT  ]& 

When  a  man  is  in  a  serious  mood,  and  ponders 

Qpon  hig  own  make^  with  a  retrospect  to  the  actions 

«  bis  life  and  the  many  fetal  miscarriages  in  it, 

wluch  he  owes  to  nngovemed  passions,  he  is  then 

^  to  ny  to  himself,  that  experience  has  guarded 

um  against  such  errors  for  the  future:  but  nature 

fften  recurs  in  spite  of  his  best  resolutions ;  and  it 

^  to  the  very  end  of  our  days  a  struggle  between 

^  reaatm  and  our  temper,  which  shall  have  the 

^iie  over  us.    However,  this  is  very  much  to  be 

healed  by  circumspection,  and  a  constant  alarm 

against  the  first  onsets  of  passion.    As  this  is,  in 

general,  a  necessary  care  to  make  a  man's  life  easy 

and  agreeable  to  himself;  so  it  is  more  particularly 

^  duty  of  such  as  are  engaged  in  friendship,  and 

BMve  near  oonunerce  with  others.    Those  who  have 

^eir  joys,  have  also  their  griefe  in  proportion ;  and 
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none  ean  extremely  exalt  mr  depresB  firieii6s>  but 
fiiends.  The  haran  things^  which  oome  from  the 
rest  of  the  worlds  are  received  and  repulsed  with 
that  spirit^  which  every  honest  man  bears  for  hit 
own  vindication;  but  unkindne8S>  in  words  or 
actions^  among  ^ends^  affects  us  at  the  first  in- 
stant in  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  souls.  Indif- 
ferent people^  if  I  may  so  say^  can  wound  us  only 
in  heterogeneous  parts^  maim  us  in  our  1^  or 
arms^  but  the  friend  pan  make  no  pass  but  at  the 
heart  itself.  On  the  other  side^  the  most  impotent 
assistance^  the  mere  well-wishes  of  a  friend,  gives 
a  man  constancy  and  courage  against  the  most  pre- 
vailing force  of  his  enemies.  It  is  here  only  a  man 
enjoys  and  suffers  to  the  quick.  For  this  reason^ 
the  most  gentle  behaviour  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  maintain  friendship  in  any  d^;ree  above  the  com- 
mon level  of  acquaintance.  But  there  is^a  relation 
of  life  much  more  near  than  the  most  strict  and 
sacred  friendships  that  is  to  say,  marriage.  This 
union  is  of  too  close  and  delicate  a  nature  to  be 
easily  conceived  by  those  who  do  not  know  that  oon^ 
dition  by  experience.  Here  a  man  should^  if  pos^ 
sible^  sorten  nis  passions ;  if  not  for  his  own  ease^ 
in  compli|ftnce  to  a  creature  formed  with  a  mind  of 
a  quite  different  make  from  his  own.  I  am  son,  I 
do  not  mean  it  an  injury  to  women,  when  I  say 
there  is  a  sort  of  sex  in  souls.  I  am  tender  of 
offending  them,  and  know  it  is  hard  not  to  do  it 
on  this  subject ;  but  I  must  go  on  to  say,  that  the 
soul  of  a  man,  and  that  of  a  woman,  are  m$de  verr 
unlike,  according  to  the  emjdoymentB  ftr  wYdea. 
they  are  design^  The  ladies  will  please  to  ob- 
serve, I  say,  our  minds  have  different,  not  superior^ 
qualities  to  theirs.  The  virtues  hAve  respectively 
a  masculine  and  feminine  cast.  What  we  call  ia 
men  wisdom^  is  in  uromen  prudenoe.    It  is  a  pu^ 
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tiality  to  call  one  greater  than  the  other.  A  pru- 
dent woman  is  in  the  same  class  of  honour  as  a 
wise  man^  and  the  scandals  in  the  way  of  both  are 
equally  dtogerous.  But  to  make  this  state  any 
thing  but  a  burden,  and  not  hang  a  weight  upon 
oof  very  beings,  it  is  proper  eadi  of  the  couple 
should  frequently  remember  that  there  are  many 
things  which  grow  out  of  their  very  natures  that 
arc  pardonable,  nay  becoming,  when  considered  as 
sach,  but  without  that  reflection  must  give  the 
quickest  pain  and  vexation.  To  manage  well  a  great 
ramily,  is  as  worthy  an  instance  of  capacity,  as  to 
execute  a  great  employment:  and  for  the  generality, 
as  women  perform  the  considerable  parts  of  their 
duties,  as  well  as  men  do  theirs ;  so  in  their  com- 
mon behaviour,  those  of  ordinary  genius  are  not 
more  trivial  than  the  common  rate  of  men ;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  playing  of  a  fan  is  every  whit 
^  good  an  entertaimnent  as  the  beating  a  muff, 
box. 

But,  however,  I  have  rambled  in  this  libertine 
manner  of  writing  by  way  of  Essay,  I  now  sit  down 
with  an  intention  to  represent  to  my  readers,  how 
pernicious,  how  sudden,  and  how  fatal,  surprises 
of  passion  are  to  the  mind  of  mau;  and  that  in  the 
more  intimate  commerces  of  life  they  are  most 
liable  to  rise,  even  in  our  most  sedate  and  indolent 
hours.  Occurrences  of  this  kind  have  had  very  ter- 
rible effects ;  and  when  one  reflects  upon  them,  we 
cannot  but  tremble  to  consider,  what  we  are  capable 
of  being  wrought  up  to,  against  all  the  ties  of  na- 
ture, love,  honour,  reason,  and  religion,  though  the 
man  who  breaks  through  them  all  had,  an  hour  be- 
fwe  he  did  so,  a  lively  and  virtuous  sense  of  their 
dictates.  When  unhappy  catastrophes  make  up 
part  of  the  history  of  princes  and  persons  who  act 
in  high  spheres,  or  are  represented  in  the  moving 
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jumped  to  the  bed,  and  wounded  her  all  over  with 
as  much  rage  as  if  every  blow  was  provoked  by 
new  aggravations.  In  this  fury  of  mind  he  fled 
away.  His  wife  had  still  strength  to  go  to  her 
sister's  apartment,  and  give  her  an  account  of  this 
wonderful  tragedy ;  but  died  the  next  day.  Some 
weeks  after,  an  officer  of  justice,  in  a^temptiDg  to 
seize  the  criminal,  fired  upon  him,  as  did  the  6n- 
minal  upon  the  officer.  Both  their  balls  took  plfloei 
and  both  immediately  expired. 
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'^  Siqrientia  prima 
StuUkid  caruisse.  hob.  zp.  i.  I*  ^'' 

When  free  from  folW,  we  to  wiadom  rise. 

8HESK-LAKS»  MAT  17. 

Whan  I  first  b^an  to  learn  to  push,  this  kst  ^: 

ter,  my  master  had  a  great  deal  of  work  upon  h^ 

hMids  to  make  me  unlearn  the  postures  and  motioitf 

which  I  had  got,  by  having  in  my  younger  yean 

Poetised  back-sword,  with  a  Lttle  eye  to  the  anple 

felchion.     Knock  Down,  was  the  word  in  the  awl 

wars;  and  we  generaUy  added   to   this  sldU  the 

loiowledgte  of  the  Corm'sh  hug,  as  well  as  the  g»P- 

pie,  to  phy  with  hand  and  foot.     By  this  mean*, 

1  was  for  defending  my  head  when   the   French 

gentleman  was  malwig  a  full  pass   at  my  bosom, 
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insomnch  that  he  told  me  I  was  fairly  killed  seven 
times  in  one  morning,   without  having  done  my 
master  any  other  mischief  than  one  knock  on  the 
pate.    This  was  a  great  misfortune  to  me ;  and  I 
beliere  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  I  am  the  first 
who  ever  pushed  so  erroneously,  and  yet  conquered 
the  prejadice  of  education  so  well,  as  to  make  my 
passes  80  clear,  and  recover  hand  and  foot  with  that 
agility  as  I  do  at  this  day.     The  truth  of  it  is,  the 
fitst  rudiments  of  education  are  given  very  indis* 
erectly  by  most  parents,  as  much  with  relation  to 
the  more  important  concerns  of  the  mind,  as  in  the 
gestures  of  the  body.     Whatever  children  are  de- 
signed for,  and  whatever  prospects  the  fortune  or 
interest  of  their  parents  may  give  them  in  their  fu- 
ture lives,  they  are  all  promiscuously  instructed  the 
same  way;  and  Horace  and  Virgil  must  be  thumbed 
by  a  boy,  as  well  before  he  goes  to  an  apprentice- 
^p>  as  to  the  university.      This   ridiculous   way 
of  treating  the  under-aged  of  this  island  has  very 
oft^  raised  both  my  spleen  and  mirth,  but  I  think 
never  both  at  once  so  much  as  to-day.      A   good 
mother  of  our  neighbourhood  made  me  a  visit  with 
ner  son  and  heir ;  a  lad  somewhat  above  five  foot, 
and  wants  but  little  of  the  height  and  strength  of  a 
god   musqueteer  in  any  regiment  in  the  service. 
Her  business  was  to  desire  I  would  examine  him ; 
for  he  was  for  gone  in  a  book,  the  first  letters  of 
which  she  often  saw  in  my  papers.    The  youUi  pro- 
anced  it^  and  I  found  it  was  my  friend  Horace.    It 
was  very  easy  to  turn  to  the  place  the  boy  was  leam- 
>ag  in,  which  was  the  fifth  Ode  of  the  first  book,  to 
*  yrrha-     I  lead  it  over  aloud,  as  well  because  I  am 
^ya  de%lited  when  I  turn  to  the  beautiful  parts 
^^^t  author^  as  dso  to  gain  time  for  considering 
w\x     ^^  ^  ^^P  "P  *^®  mother's  pleasure  in  her 
^^<^^  irliich  I  bought  barbarity  to  interrupt.     In 

VOL.  III.  jj  jj 
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the  first  place  I  asked  lum>  ^  Who  this  same 
Pyrrha  was  ?'  He  answered  very  readily^  '  She  was 
the  wife  of  P3rrrhus^  one  of  Alexander's  captains.' 
I  lifted  up  my  hands.  The  mother  coiirtsie»~- 
'  Nay/  says  she>-— ^  I  knew  you  would  stand  in  ad- 
miration— I  assure  you>'  continued  she>  '  for  all  he 
looks  so  tall^  ha  is  but  verj  young.  Pray  ask  him 
some  more ;  never  spare  him.'  With  that  I  took 
the  liberty  to  ask  him^  '  what  was  the  character  of 
this  gentlewoman?'    He  read  the  three  first  versea; 

Quit  muJid  gracilis  tepuer  in  rosd 

PerfvMis  Ugwdis  target  odoribus 

GratQi  Pj/rrha,  sub  arUro  ?  hok.  od.  L  5.  1. 

and  very  gravely  told  me>  she  lived  at  the  sign  of 
The  Rose  in  a  cellar.     I  took  care  to  be  very  mudi 
astonished  at  the  lad's  improvements;  but  withal 
advised  her^  as  soon  as  possible^  to  take  him  from, 
school^  for  he  could  learn  no  more,  there.     This  very 
silly  dialogue  was  a  lively  image  of  the  impertinent 
method  used  in  breeding  boys   without  genius  or 
spirit  to  the  reading  things  fcNr  which  their  heads 
were  never  framed.     But  uiis  is  the  natural  effect  of 
a  certain  vanity  in  the  minds  of  parents,  who  are 
wonderfully  debghted  with  the  thought  of  breedii^ 
their  children  to  accomplishments,  which  they  be- 
lieve nothing,  but  want  of  the  same  care  in  their 
own  fathers,   prevented  them  from  being  masters 
oi     Thus  it  is,  that  the  part  of  life  most  fit  finr 
improvement,  is   generally  employed  in  a  nsethsd 
against  the  b^t  of  nature ;  ana  a  lad  of  such  parts 
as  are  fit  for  an  occupation,  where  there  can  be  no 
calls  out  of  the  beaten  path,  is  two  or  three  yean  o£ 
'his  time  wholly  taken  up  in  knowing,   how   well 
Ovid's  mistress  became  such  a  dress ;  how  sack  m 
nymph  for  her  cruelty  was  changed  into  such 
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animal ;  and  how  it  is  made  generous  in  .^eas  to 
pat  TuTnus  to  death ;  gaDantries  that  can  no  more 
come  within  the  occurrences  of  the  lives  of  ordinary 
men^  than  they  can  be  relished  by  their  imagina- 
tions. However^  still  the  humour  goes  on  from  one 
generation  to  another ;  and  the  pastry-cook  here  in 
die  lane^  the  other  nighty  told  me,  '  ne  would  not 
yet  take  away  his  son  from  his  learning ;  but  has 
resolved^  as  soon  as  he  had  a  little  smattering  in 
the  Greeks  to  put  him  apprentice  to  a  soap-boiler/ 
These  wroi^  b^nnings  determine  our  success  in 
the  world;  and  when  our  thoughts  are  originally 
&l8ely  biassed^  their  agility  and  force  do  but  carry 
us  the  further  out  of  our  way^  in  proportion  to  our 
speed.  But  we  are  half  way  our  journey^  when  we 
haye  got  into  the  right  road.  If  all  our  days  were 
nsejfiiny  employed^  and  we  did  not  set  out  imperti* 
nently^  we  should  not  have  so  many  grotesque  pro- 
fesscHTS  in  all  the  arts  of  life ;  but  every  man  would 
be  in  a  proper  and  becoming  method  of  distinguish- 
ing or  entertaining  himself  suitably  to  what  nature 
designed  him.  As  they  go  on  noWj  our  parents  do 
not  only  force  us  upon  what  is  against  our  talents^ 
but  our  teachers  are  also  as  injudicious  in  what  they 
put  us  to  learn.  I  have  hardly  ever  since  suffered 
so  much  by  the  charms  of  any  beauty^  as  I  did 
before  I  had  a  sense  of  passion^  for  not  appre- 
hending that  the  smile  of  Lalage  was  what  ^pleased 
Horace ;  and  I  very  believe^  the  stripes  I  suffered 
about  Digito  male  pertinaci  has  given  me  that  irre- 
concileable  aversion^  which  I  shall  carry  to  my  grave^ 
against  coquettes. 

As  for  the  elegant  writer  of  whom  I  am  talking, 
his  excellences  are  to  be  observed  as  they  relate  to 
the  different  concerns  of  his  life ;  and  he  is  always 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  lover>  a  courtier^  or  a  man 
<)f  wit.    His  admirable  Odes  have  numberless  in- 
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stances  of  his  merit  in  each  of  these  characters. 
His  Epistles  and  Satires  are  full  of  proper  notices 
for  the  conduct  of  life  in  a  court ;  ana  what  we  call 
good  breedings  most  agreeably  intermixed  with  his 
morality.  His  addresses  to  the  persons  who  favoured 
him^  are  so  inimitably  engaging,  that  Augustus 
complained  of  him  for  so  seldom  writing  to  him,  and 
asked  him^  *  whether  he  was  afraid  posterity  should 
read  their  names  together  ?'  Now  for  the  generality 
of  men  to  spend  much  time  in  such  writings  is  as 
pleasant  a  folly  as  any  he  ridicules.  Whatever  the 
crowd  of  scholars  may  pretend,  if  their  way  of  life, 
or  their  own  imaginations,  do  not  lead  them  to  a 
taste  of  him,  they  may  read,  nay  write,  fifty  volumes 
upon  him,  and  be  just  as  they  were  when  they 
began.  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  great  painter 
say,  *  There  are  certain  faces  for  certain  pointers, 
as  well  as  certain  subjects  for  certain  poets.'  This 
is  as  true  in  the  dioice  of  studies ;  and  no  one  will 
ever  relish  an  author  thoroughly  well,  who  would 
not  have  been  fit  company  for  that  aulJior,  bad  they 
lived  at  the  same  time.  All  others  are  mechanics 
in  learning,  and  take  the  sentiments  of  writers  like 
waiting-servants  who  report  what  passed  at  their 
master's  table ;  but  debase  every  thousht  and  ex- 
pression, for  want  of  the  air  with  whidi  they  were 
uttered. 
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Quern  mala  stmUitiOf  et  quemcumgue  mscitia  vert 
Gecum  agit,  imanum  Chrysgtpi  porticus  et  grex 
Juttanatj'^  ao&.  sat.  ii.  8.  iS» 

Whom  vicious  passions,  or  whom  falsehood  blind* 

Are  by  the  Stoics  held  of  madding  kind.  fkavcis. 


FROM  3CT  OWK  APAETMSMT,   XAT  19. 

Ths  leaned  Scotus^  to  distinguish  the  race  of  man- 
kiady  gives  every  individual  of  that  species  what  he 
calls  a  S^y,  something  peculiar  to  himself^  whidk 
makes  him  different  from  all  others  persons  in  the 
world.  This  particularitv  readers  him  either  vener-» 
Able  or  Tidiculoias^  accordiiig  as  he  uses  his  talentSj 
whidi  always  grow  out  into  £Eiults>  or  improve  into 
▼irtues.  In  me  office  I  have  undertaken^  you  are 
to  ohserve^  that  I  have  hitherto  presented  only  the 
more  insignificant  and  lazy  part  of  maiddnd  under 
the  diNiomination  of  dead  men^  together  with  the 
d^rees  towards  non-existence^  in  whidh  others  can 
neither  be  said  to  live  ot  be  defunct,  but  are  only 
animals  merely  dressed  up  like  men,  and  differ  from 
each  odier  but  as  flies  do  by  a  little  colouxing  or 
fluttering  of  their  wings.  Now  as  our  discourses 
hevBto&re  have  chiefly  regarded  the  indolent  part 
^  liie  species,  it  remains  that  we  do  justice  als» 
upon  the  impertinently  active   and    enterprising. 
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Such  as  these  I  shall  take  particular  care  to  place 
in  safe  custody^  and  have  used  all  possible  diligence 
to  run  up  my  edifice  in  Moorfields  for  that  service. 
We,  who  are  adept  in  astrology^  can  impute  it 
to  several  causes  in  tne  planets^  that  this  quarter  of 
our  great  city  is  the  region  of  such  persons  as  either 
never  had^  or  have  lost  the  use  of  reason.     It  has 
indeed  been^  time  out  of  nund^  the  reception  of  fools 
as  well  as  madmen.    The  care  and  information  of 
the  former  I  assign  to  other  learned  men^  who  have 
for  that  end  taken  up  their  habitation  in  those  parts ; 
as^  amonff  others^  to  the  £unous  Dr.  Trotter^  and 
my  ingemous  friend  Dr.  Langham.     These  oracu- 
lous  proficients  are  day  and  night  employed  in  deep 
searcnes^  for  the  direction  of  such  as  run  astray  after 
their  lost  goods :  but  at  present  they  are  more  par- 
ticularly serviceable  to  their  country^  in  foretelling 
the  hte  of  such  as  have  chances  in  the  public  lot- 
tery.    Dr.  Langham  shows  a  peculiar  generosity 
on  this  occasion^  taking  only  one  half-crown  £ot  a 
prediction^  eighteen-pence  of  which  to  be  paid  oat 
of  the  prizes ;  which  method  the  doctor  is  willing 
to  comply  with  in  favour  of  every  adventurer  in  the 
whole  lottery*    Leaving  therefore  the  whole  gene- 
ration of  sucn  inquirers  to  such  Literati  as  I  have 
now  mentioned^  we  are  to  proceed  towards  peopling 
our  house>  which  we  have  erected  with  the  greatest 
cost  and  care  imaginable. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  place  to  premise^  that  the 
superiority  and  rorce  of  mind  which  is  bom  with  men 
of  great  genius,  and  which,  when  it  &Us  in  with 
a  noble  imagination,  is  called  poetical  fury,  does  not 
come  under  my  consideration ;  but  the  pretence  to 
such  an  impulse,  without  natural  warmth,  shall  be 
allowed  a  fit  object  of  this  charitv;  and  all  the 
volumes,  written  by  such  hands,  shall  be  from  time  to 
time  placed  in  proper  order  upon  the  rails  of  the 
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boused  boduelle|«  within  the  district  of  the  college^ 
who  have  long  inhabited  this  quarter^  in  the  same 
nuumer  as  ther  are  abready  disposed^  soon  after  their 
puUicadon.    I  promise  myself  from  these  writings 
my  best  opiates  for  those  patients,  whose  high  ima- 
guutiims  and  hot   spirits  have  waked  them  into 
dutiaction.      Their  boiling  tempers  are  not  to  be 
^vTonght  upon  by  my  gruek  and  jiueps,  but  must  ever 
be  employed,  or  appear  to  be  so;  or  their  recovery 
will  be  impracticable.     I  shall,  therefore,  make  use 
of  such  poets  as  preserve  so  constant  a  mediocritjr  as 
never  to  elevate  tne  mind  into  joy,  or  depress  it  into 
ss^iness,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  keep  the  &culties  of 
the  readers  in  suspense,  thoi^h  they  introduce  no 
ideas  of  their  own.     By  this  means,  a  disordered 
nuad,  like  a  broken  limo,  will  recover  its  strength 
bj  the  sole  benefit  of  being  out  of  use,  and  lying 
^thoat  motion.    But,  as  reading  is  not  an  enter- 
tainment that  can  take  up  the  fiul  time  of  my  pa* 
tiente,  I  have  now  in  pension  a  proportionable  num- 
ber of  story-tellers,  ^o  are  by  turns  to  walk  about 
tbe  galleries  of  the  house,  and  by  their  narrations 
Moond  the  labours  of  my  pretty  good  poets.     There 
are  among  these   story-tellers,   some  that  have  so 
caniest  countenances,  and  weighty  brows,  that  they 
yi^  draw  a  madman,  even  when  his  fit  is  just  com- 
^  on,  into  a  whisper ;  and  by  the  force  of  shrugs, 
nods,  and  busy  gestures,  make  him  stand  amazed  so 
long,  as  that  we  may  have  time  to  give  him  his 
broth  without  danger. 

But,  as  fortune  has  the  possession  of  men's  minds, 
a  physician  may  cure  all  tne  sick  people  of  ordinary 
d^ree  in  the  whole  town,  and  never  come  into 
reputation.  I  shall,  therefore  begin  with  persons  of 
condition  ;  and  the  first  I  shall  undertake  shall  be 
the  lady  Fidget,  the  general  visitant,  and  Will  Volu- 
bk,  the  fine  talker.    These  persons  shall  be  first 
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locked  n-p,  for  the  peace  of  all  whom  the  one  Tisits^ 
and  all  whom  the  other  talks  to.   - 

The  passion  which  first  touched  the  brain  of  both 
these  persons^  was  envy;  and  has  had  such  won- 
drous effects^  that  to  this  lady  Fidget  owes  that  she 
is  so  courteous ;  to  this^  Will  Voluble  that  he  is  so 
eloquent.  Fjdget  has  a  restless  torment  in  hearing 
of  any  one's  prosperity ;  and  cannot  know  any  quiet 
till  she  visits  her^  and  is  eye-witness  of  something 
that  lessens  it.  Thus  her  life  is  a  continual  search 
after  what  does  not  concern  her ;  and  her  compa- 
nions speak  kindly  even  of  the  absent  and  the  unmr- 
tunate  to  teaze  her.  She  was  the  first  that  visited 
Flavia  after  the  small-pox,  and  has  never  seen  her 
since  because  she  is  not  altered.  Call  a  young 
woman  handsome  in  her  company,  and  she  tells  you 
it  is  pity  she  has  no  fortune :  say  she  is  rich,  and  she 
is  as  sorry  that  she  is  silly.  With  all  this  ill-nature. 
Fidget  is  herself  young,  rich,  and  handsome  ;  but 
loses  the  pleasure  of  all  those  qualities,  because  she 
has  them  in  common  with  others. 

To  make  up  her  misery,  she  is  well  bred;  she 
hears  commendations,  till  she  is  ready  to  faint  liof 
want  of  venting  herself  in  contradictions^  This 
madness  is  not  expressed  by  the  voice ;  but  is  at- 
tered  in  the  eyes  and  features ;  its  first  ^mptom  is, 
upon  beholding  an  agreeable  object,  a  sudden  appro- 
bation  immediately  dieckcd  with  dislike. 

This  lady  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  conduct  into  a 
bed  of  straw  and  darkness ;  fuid  have  some  hopes, 
that  after  lone  absence  from  the  light,  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  at  sdl,  may  reconcile  her  to  what  shealiall 
see,  though  it  proves  to  be  never  so  agreeable. 

My  physical  remarks  on  the  distraction  q£  envy  in 
other  persons,  and  particulariy  in  Will  Voluble^  is 
interrupted  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Kidney,  with  ad* 
vices  wnich  will  bring  matter  of  new  distnrfaaooe  to 
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many  possessed  with  this  sort  of  disord^r^  which  I 
shall  publish  to  bring  out  the  symptoms  more 
ldndly>  and  lay  the  distemper  more  open  to  my 

tIcw. 
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This  evening  a  mail  from  Holland  brought  the 
following  advices : 

^On  the  twenty-third  the  French  assembled  their 
anny^  and  encamped  with  their  right  near  Bouchain, 
and  their  left  near  Crevecoeur.  Upon  this  motion 
of  the  enemvj  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince 
£i]gene  made  a  movement  with  their  army  on  the 
tirenty-fourth^  and  encamped  from  Arlieux  to  Vitry 
and  Isex  Esquerchien^  where  they  are  so  advantage- 
ously posted^  that  they  not  only  cover  the  siege>  se- 
core  our  convoys  of  provisions^  foraee^  and  ammu- 
nition^ from  Lisle  and  Toumay^  and  the  canals  and 
dikes  we  have  made  to  turn  the  water  of  the  Scarp 
and  La  Cense  to  Bouchain;  but  are  in  readiness^  by 
marching  from  the  rights  to  possess  themselves  of 
the.  field  of  battle  marked  out  betwixt  Vitry  and . 
Montigny^  or  from  the  left  to  gain  the  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation  betwixt  Fierin  and  Dechy:  so  that 
whatever  way  the  enemy  shall  approach  to  attack 
us,  whether  by  the  plains  of  Lens^  or  by  Bouchain 
and  Valenciennes^  we  have  but  a  very  small  move- 
ment to  make,  to  possess  ourselves  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  will  be  most  advantageous  to  receive  them. 
The  enemy  marched  this  morning  from  their  left, 
and  are  encamped  with  their  right  at  Oisy,  and  their 
left  toward  Arras,  and,  according  to  our  advices, 
will  pass  the  Scarp  to-morrow,  and  enter  on  the 
plains  of  Lens,  though  several  regiments  of  horse, 
the  German  and  Liege  troops,  which  are  destined  to 
compose  part  of  their  army,   .have  not   yet  joined 
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looked  upon  with  an  inefiable  transport  beyond  any 
other  joy  in  this  life>  with  as  much  purity  as  can  be 
met  with  in  the  next. 

Her  brother  William^  at  the  same  years^  is  but 
the  rudiments  of  those  acquisitions  which  must  gain' 
him  esteem  in  the  world.  His  heart  beats  for  ap- 
plause among  men ;  yet  is  he  fearful  of  every  step 
towards  it.  If  he  proposes  to  himself  to  make  a  figure 
in  the  worlds  his  youth  is  damped  with  the  pros- 
pect of  difficulties^  dangers^  and  dishonours;  and 
an  opposition  in  all  generous  attempts,  whether  they 
regard  his  love  or  his  ambition. 

In  the  next  stage  of  life,  she  has  little  else  to  do 
but,  what  she  is  accomplished  for  by  the  mere  gifts 
of  nature,  to  appear  lovely  and  agreeable  to  her  nns- 
band,  tender  to  ner  children,  and  aflable  to  her  ser- 
vants. But  a  man,  when  he  enters  into  this  way,  is 
but  in  the  first  scene,  far  from  the*  accomplishment 
of  his  designs.  He  is  now  in  all  things  to  act  for 
others  as  well  as  himself.  He  is  to  have  indastry 
and  frugality  in  his  private  affairs,  and  int^rity  and 
address  in  public.  To  these  qualities,  he  must  add 
a  courage  and  resolution  to  support  his  other  abili- 
ties, l^t  he  be  interrupted  in  Uie  prosecution  of  his 
just  endeavours,  in  which  the  honour  and  interest 
of  his  posterity  are  as  much  concerned  as  his  own 
personal  welfare. 

This  little  sketch  may,  in  some  measure,  give  an 
idea  of  the  different  parts  which  the  sexes  have  to 
act,  and  the  advantageous  as  well  as  inconvenient 
terms  on  which  they  aro  to  enter  upon  their  sereral 
parts  of  life.  This  may  also  be  some  rule  to  us  in 
the  examination  of  their  conduct.  In  short,  I  shall 
take  it  for  a  maxim,  that  a  woman  who  resigns  the 
purpose  of  being  pleasing,  and  the  man  wKo  giv^s 
up  the  thoughts  of  being  wise,  do  equaUy  quit  their 
claim  to  the  true  causes  of  linng;  and  are  to  be 
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allowed  the  diet  and  discipline  of  my  charitable  st;ruc« 
tore,  to  reduce  them  to  reason. 

On  the  other  side>  the  woman  who  hopes  to  please 
by  methods  which  should  make  her  odious^  and  the 
man  who  would  be  thought  wise  by  a  behaviour  that 
renders  him  ridiculous^  are  to  be  taken  into  custody 
for  their  £adse  industry^  as  justly  as  they  ought  for 
their  negligence. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Bickerstaff  is  taken  extremely  ill 
with  the  tooth-ache^  and  cannot  procee'd  in  this 
discourse. 

ST.  JAMSS*S  COFFXS-HOUSE,   MAT  22. 

Advices  from  Flanders  of  the  30th  instant,  N.  S. 
say.  That  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  having  intelli- 
gence of  the  enemy's  passing  the  Scarp  on  the  29th 
in  the  evening,  and  tneir  march  towards  the  plains 
of  Lens,  had  put  the  confederate  army  in  motion, 
which  was  advancing  towards  the  camp  on  the  north 
side  of  that  river  between  Vitry  and  Henin-Leitard. 
The  confederates,  since  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
have  added  several  new  redoubts  to  their  camp,  and 
drawn  the  cannon  out  of  the  lines  of  circumvailation 
in  a  readiness  for  the  batteries. 

It  is  not  believed,  notwithstanding  these  appear- 
ances, that  the  enemy  will  hazard  a  battle  for  the 
relief  of  Douay ;  the  siege  of  which  place  is  carried 
on  with  all  the  success  that  can  be  expected,  consi- 
dering the  difficulties  they  meet  with  occasioned  by 
the  inundations.  On  the  28th  at  night  we  made  a 
lodgment  on  the  saliant  angle  of  the  glacis  of  the 
Second  counterscarp,  and  our  approaches  are  so  far 
advanced,  that  it  is  believed  the  town  will  be  obliged 
to  surrender  before  the  eighth  of  the  next  month. 
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Nullum  numen  abesit  si  sU  pruderUia,  — 

JUY.  SAT.  X.  365» 

Whoe'er  takes  Prudence  for  his  guard  and  guide» 
Engages  ev*ry  guardian  beside. 

FROM   MT   OWN   APARTBIXNT,  MAY  23. 

This  evenings  after  a  little  ease  from  the  raging  pain 
caused  by  so  small  an  organ  as  an  aching  toothy  un- 
der whicn  I  had  behaved  myself  so  ill  as  to  have 
broke  two  pipes  and  my  spectacles^  I  began  to  reflect 
with  admiration  on  those  heroic  spirits^  which  in  the 
conduct  of  their  lives  seem  to  live  so  much  above  the 
condition  of  our  make^  as  not  only  under  the  ago- 
nies of  pain  to  forbear  any  intemperate  word  or  ges- 
tuie,  but  also^  in  their  general  and  ordinary  behaviour, 
to  resist  the  impulses  of  their  very  blood  and  consti- 
tution.   This  watch  over  a  man's  self>  and  the  com- 
mand of  his  temper^  I  take  to  be  the  greatest  of 
human  perfections,  and  is  the  effect  of  a  strong  and 
resolute  mind.     It  is  not  only  the  most  expedient 
practice  for  carrying  on  our  own  designs;  but  is  also 
very  deservedly  the  most  amiable  quality  in  the  sight 
of  others.     It  is  a  winning  deference  to  mankind, 
which  creates  an  immediate  imitation  of  itself  where- 
ever  it  appears,  and  prevails  upon  all,  who  have  to 
do  with  a  person  endued  with .  it,  either  through 
shame  or  emulation.     I  do  not  know  how  to  ex- 
press this  habit  of  mind,  except  you  will  let  me  call 
It  Equanimity.    It  is  a  virtue  wnich  is  necessary  at 
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eveiy  hoxa,  in  every  plaoe^  and  in  all  convemtiooB ; 
and  is  the  effect  of  a  r^iilar  and  exact  prudence. 
He  that  will  look  back  upon  all  the  acquaintances 
he  has  had  in  his  whole  life^  will  find>  he  has  seen 
mare  men  capable  of  the  greatest  employments  and 
performances,  than  such  as  could,  m  the  general 
bent  of  their  carriage,  act  otherwise  than  according 
to  their  own  complexion  and  humour.     But  the  in- 
dulgence of  ourselves,  in  wholly  giving  way  to  our 
natural  propensity,  is  so  unjust  and  improper  a  li- 
cence, that  when  people  take  it  up,  there  is  very 
little  difference,  with  relation  to  their  friends  and 
families,  whether  they  are  good  or  ill-natured  men : 
for  he  that  errs  by  being  wrought  upon  by  what  we 
call  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  i»  as  guilty  as  he 
that  offends  through  the  perverseness  of  it. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  ber^arded  what  men  are  in 
themselves,  but  what  they  are  in  their  actions.   Eu- 
crates  is  the  best-naturea  of  all  men ;  but  that  na- 
tural softness  has  effects  quite  contrary  to  itself;  and 
for  want  of  due  bounds  to  his  benevolence^  while  he 
has  a  will  to  be  a  friend  to  all,  he  has  the  power 
of  being  such  to  npne.     His  constant  inclination  to 
please,  makes  him  never  fail  of  doing  so ;  though, 
without  being  capable  of  falsehood,  he  is  a  friend 
only  to  those  who  are  present :  for  the  same  humour 
which  makes  bim  the  best  companion,  renders  him 
the  worst  correspondent.     It  is  a  melancholy  thing 
to  consider,  that  the  most  engaging  sort  of  men  in 
conversation,  are  frequently  the  most  tyrannical  in 
power,  and  least  to  be  depended  upon  in  friend- 
ship.    It  is  certain  this  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  their 
own  disposition  ;  but  he,  that  is  to  be  led  by  others,* 
has  only  good  luck  if  he  is  not  the  worst,  though  in 
himselt  the  best,  man  living.     For  this  reason,  we 
are  no  more  wholly  to  indulge  our  good  than  our  ill 
dispositions.     I  remember  a  crafty  old  cit,  one  day 
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speaking  of  a  well-natured  young  fellow,  who  set 
up  with  a  good  stock  in  Lombard-street ;  *  I  will/ 
says  he,  '  lay  no   more  money    in  his  hands;  for 
he  never  denied  me  any  thing/     This  was  a  very 
base,  but  with  him  a  prudential,  reason  for  break- 
ing off  commerce :  and  this  acquaintance  of  mine 
carried  this  way  of  judging  so  fer,  that  he  has  often 
told  me,  ^  he  never  cared  to  deal  with  a  man^  he 
liked ;  for  that  our  affections  must  never  enter  into 
our  business.' 

When  we  look  round  us  in  this  populous  city, 
and  consider  how  credit  and  esteem  are  lodged,  you 
find  men  have  a  great  share  of  the  former,  without 
the  least  portion  of  the  latter.  He,  who  knows  him- 
self for  a  beast  of  prey,  looks  upon  others  in  the  same 
light ;  and  we  are  so  apt  to  judge  of  others  by  our- 
selves, that  the  man  who  has  no  mercy,  is  as  careful 
as  possible  never  to  want  it.  Hence  it  is,  that  m 
many  instances  men  gain  credit  by  the  very  contrary 
methods  by  which  they  do  esteem ;  for  wary  tra- 
ders think  every  affection  of  ihe  mind  a  key  to  their 
cash. 

But  what  led  me  into  this  discourse,  was  my  iin- 
patience  of  pain;  and  I  have,  to  my  great  disgrace* 
seen  an  instance  of  the  contrary  carriage  in  so  high 
a  degree,  that  I  am  out  of  countenance  that  I  ever 
read  Seneca.     When  I  look  upon  the  conduct  of 
others  in  such  occurrences,  as  well  as  behold  then 
equanimity  in  the  general  tenor  of  their  life,  it  veiy 
much  abates  the  self-love,  which   is    seldom  -well 
governed  by  any  sort  of  men,  and  least  of  all  by  us 
authors. 

The  fortitude  of  a  man  who  brings  his  'will  to  t^e 
obedience  of  his  reason,  is  conspicuous,  and  carries 
with  it  a  dignity  in  the  lowest  state    imaginable. 
Poor  Martius,  who  now  lies  languishing  in  the  most 
violent  fever,  discovers  in  the  feintest  moments  of  his 
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distemper  such  a  greatness  of  mind^  that  a  perfect 
straoger,  who  should  now  behold  him^  would  indeed 
s%  an  object  of  pity^  but  at  the  same  time^  that  it 
was  lately  an  object  of  veneration.  His  gallant  spirit 
I'esignSj  but  resigns  with  an  air  that  speaks  a  reso- 
lution which  could  yield  to  nothing  but  fate  itself. 
'Hiis  is  conquest  in  the  philosophic  sense ;  but  the 
empire  over  ourselves  is^  methinks^  no  less  laudable 
in  common  life,  where  the  whole  tenor  of  a  man's 
carriage  is  in  subservience  to  his  own  reason^  and 
conformity  both  to  the  good  sense  and  inclination  of 
other  men. 

Aristaeus  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfect  master  of 
liimself  in  all  circumstances.     He  nas  all  the  spirit 
iht  man  can  have ;  and  yet  is  as  regular  in  his  be- 
haviour as  a  mere  machine.     He  is  sensible  of  every 
p888ion,  but  ruffled  by  none.     In  conversation,  he 
^uently  seems  to  be  less  knowing  to  be  more  oblig- 
u%  and  chooses  to  be  on  a  level  with  others,  rather 
tma  oppress  with  the  superiority  of  his  genius.    In 
friendiiip,  he  is  kind  without  profession.     In  bu- 
Hness,  expeditious  without  ostentation.     With  the 
^test  softness  and  benevolence  imaginable,  he  is 
impartial  in  spite  of  all  importunity,  even  that  of  his 
owa good-nature.  He  is  ever  clear  m  his  judgement; 
bnt  in  complaisance  to  his  company  speaks  with 
doubt;  and  never  shows  confidence  in  argument, 
but  to  support  the  sense  of  another.     Were  such  an 
equality  of  mind  the  general  endeavour  of  all  men, 
Aow  sweet  would  be  the  pleasures  of  conversation  ! 
He  that  is  loud  would  then  understand,  that  we 
(flight  to  call  a  constable ;  and  know,  that  spoiling 
good  company  is  the  most  heinous  way  of  breaking 
the  peace.     We  should  then  be  relieved  from  those 
zealots  in  society,  who  take  upon  them  to  be  angry 
for  all  the  company,  and  quarrel  with  the  waiters  to 
Aow  they  have  no  respect  for  any  body  else  in  the 
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room.  To  be  in  a  rage  before  yoa  is^  in  a  kind, 
being  angry  with  you.  You  may  as  well  stand  naked 
before  company^  as  to  use  such  ^imiliarities ;  and  to 
be  careless  of  what  you  say  is  the  most  clownish  way 
of  being  undressed. 

SKEKS^ULKK,   MAT  2ib 

When  I  came  home  this  evenings  I  found  the 
following  letters ;  and  because  I  think  one  a  very 
good  answer  to  the  other^  as  well  as  that  it  is  the 
affair  of  a  young  lady^  it  must  be  immediately 
dismissed. 

'^  SIR, 

*^  I  have  a  good  fortune,  partly  paternal,  and 
partly  acquired.  My  younger  years  I  spent  in  bu- 
siness; but,  age  conung  on,  and  having  no  more 
children  than  one  daughter,  I  resolved  to  be  a  slave 
no  longer:  and  accordingly,  I  have  disposed  of 
my  effects,  placed  my  money  in  the  funds,  bought  a 
pretty  seat  in  a  pleasant  country,  am  making  a  ^- 
den,  and  have  set  up  a  pack  of  little  beagles.  I  live 
in  the  midst  of  a  good  many  well-bred  neighbours, 
and  several  well-tempered  clergymen.  Against  a 
rainy  day,  I  have  a  nttle  library ;  and  against  the 
gout  in  my  stomach,  a  little  good  claret.  With  all 
this  I  am  the  miserablest  man  in  the  world  ;  not  that 
I  have  lost  the  relish  of  any  of  these  pleasures,  but 
am  distracted  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  entertain- 
ing objects,  that  I  am  lost  in  the  variety.  I  am  in 
such  a  hurry  of  idleness,  that  I  do  not  know  with 
what  diversion  to  begin.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  must  beg 
the  favour  of  you,  when  your  more  weighty  affiurs 
will  permit,  to  put  me  in  some  method  of  doiiig 
nothing ;  for  I.  find  Pliny  makes  a  great  difference 
betwixt  nihil  agere  and  agere  nihil;  and  I  fancy,  if 
you  would  explain  him,  you  would  do  a  very  great 
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kindness  to  many  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to 
your  humble  servant, 

"  J.  B." 

"  8IB, 

''The  inclosed  is  written  by  my  father  in  one 
of  his  pleasant  humours.  He  bids  me  seal  it  up, 
and  send  you  a  word  or  two  from  myself;  which  he 
wonld  not  desire  to  see  till  he  hears  of  it  from  you. 
Desire  him,  before  he  begins  his  method  of  doing 
nothing;  to  have  nothing  to  do;  that  is  to  say,  let 
liini  marry  off  his  daughter. 

"  I  am  your  gentle  reader, 

"  S.  B." 


No.  177.     SATURDAY,  MAY  27,  1710. 
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— IfoZ^  dpalpere,  recolcUrat  uruUque  tutus,  ;   ^ .    '.    •  .    ~  ' 

HOE.  SAT.  11.  1.  Su.    .     \-- 


He  spurns  the  flatterer,  and  his  saucy  praise.  V' 

FKAKOS.     ^ 
SHEER-LANK,   MAT  26. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Penkethman,  the  comedian,  has 
lately  left  liere  a  paper  or  ticket,  to  which  is  affixed 
a  snaiall  silver  medal,  which  is  to  entitle  the  bearer 
to  see  one-and-twenty  plays  at  his  theatre  for  a 
guinea.  Greenwich  is  the  place  where,  it  seems,  he  has 
erected  his  house ;  and  his  time  of  action  is  to  be  so 
ooutrived^  that  it  is  to  hH  in  with  going  and  retum- 
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ing  with  the  tide.  Besides  that,  the  bearer  of  tiiis 
tidcet  may  carry  down  with  him  a  paiticalar  set  cf 
company  to  the  phiy,  striking  off  w  eadi  person  so 
introduced  one  of  his  twenty-one  times  dP  admit- 
tance. In  this  warrant  of  his,  he  has  made  me  a 
IdA  compliment  in  a  fiboedoos  distidi,  by  way  of 
dedication  of  his  endeavoorsy  and  desires  l!  woold 
recommend  than  to  the  world.  I  most  needs  sajy 
I  have  not  for  some  time  seen  a  propcicr  dioioe  than 
he  has  made  of  a  patron.  Who  more  lit  to  pabBsh 
his  work  than  a  Novelist?  ^HiotorecQinmaidit  than 
aOmsor?  This  honour  done  me,  has  made  me  turn 
my  thonriits  imoii  the  nature  of  dedications  in  ge- 
nml,  aM  tiie  abuse  of  that  cnstnn,  as  well  W  a  Inig 
practiceof  my  predecessors,  as  tiie  cnntinujed  felly  ^ 
mr  oontanporary  anthoR. 

*In  ancient  tOMs,  it  was  tiw  cusfeom  to  address 
thor  WQite  to  some,  cmineBt  fat  thdr  merit  to 
auoildnd,  or  particular  patroni^  of  the  writers 
^CBBadres.  or  knowledge  in  the  matter  of  wkidi 
^er  treated.  Under  dMese  regards,  it  was  a  memo- 
rahie  honour  to  bodi  parties,  and  a  Teiy  agreedble 


phratioKi  uuiL  nerefrstuiledu  ilk  iujuuliiMJit  praises, 
but  were  the  nstm  jw^dnct  of  ^hcsr  estcean^  which 
was  imptkitly  lemTOl  or  ceneralhr  known  to  be  due 
to  ^e  pitnuT of  the  wwkr  but 


«»d  ^  enuaa.mtx«i  of  tides  and  great 

the  pstnK  tbn^e^ies;.  « tkeir  siks.  aiv  ais  iMgn 
t» ^  lamer  in  hduaiL  «  die  mauuents  are  ins 


J^frn«c«&Mi^    ^Klttt  |c«tesa^  is  tbm  in  Bituie 

**  "^^  ^  ^'^^  •^  *  ^5«a  aaat.  aad  tefl  kim.  'My 

^T«K»  ^  a  t^ske.  Tw  cnoe*s  fitter 
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before  you  was  an  earl^  his  lordship's  Either  was  a 
faanm^  and  his  lordship's  father  both  a  wise  and  a 
rich  man:    I^  Isaac  Bickerstaff^  am  obliged,  and 
could  not  possibly  forbear  addressing  to  you  the  fol- 
iowing  treatise/   Though  this  is  the  phiin  exposition 
of  all  I  oould  possibly  say  to  him  with  a  good  con* 
sdenoe,  yet  the  silly  custom  has  so  universally  pre- 
vailed, that  my  lord  duke  and  I  must  necessarily  be 
particular  friends  from  this  time  forward ;  or  else  I 
IzaFe  just  room  for  being  disobliged,  and  may  turn 
my  pan^yric  into  a  libeL     But  to  carry  this  affair 
still  more  home  ;  were  it  granted  that  praises  in  de- 
dications were  proper  topics,  what  is  it  that  gives  a 
man  authority  to  commend,  m  what  makes  it  a  fa- 
vour to  me  that  he  does  commend  me  ?  It  is  certain, 
that  there  is  no  praise  valuable  but  from  the  praise- 
worthy.    Were  it  otherwise,  blame  might  be  as 
much  in  the  same  hands.    Were  the  good  and  evil 
of  bme  laid  upon  a  level  among  mankind,  the  judge 
on  the  bench,  and  the  criminal  at  the  bar,  would 
differ  only  in  their  stations ;  and  if  one's  word  is  to 
pass  as  much  as  the  other's,  their  reputation  would 
be  much  alike  to  the  jury.     Pliny,  speaking  of  the 
death  of  Martial,  expresses  himself  with  great  gra- 
titude to  him,  for  tne  honours  done  him  in  the 
writings  of  that  author ;  but  he  b^;ins  it  with  an 
account  of  his  character,  which  only  made  the  ap- 
plause valuable.     He,  indeed,  in  tne  same  epistle 
says, '  It  is  a  sign  we  have  lef);  off  doing  things  which 
deserve  praise,  when  we  think  commendation  imper- 
tinent.'    This  is  asserted  with  a  just  r^ard  to  the 
jpersons  whose  good  opinion  we  wish  for ;  otherwise 
reputation  would  be  valued  according  to  the  number 
of  voices  a  man  has  for  it,  which  are  not  always  to 
be  insured  on  the  more  virtuous  side.  But,  however 
ive  pretend  to  model  these  nice  affairs,  true  glory 
wUl  never  attend  any  thing  but  truth ;  and  there  is 
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something  so  peculiar  in  it,  that  the  very  self-same 
action,  done  by  different  men,  cannot  merit  the  same 
degree  of  applause.  The  Roman,  who  was  surprised 
in  the  enemy's  camp  before  he  had  accomplished  his 
design,  and  thrust  his  bare  arm  into  a  flaming  pile, 
telling  the  general,  there  were  many  as  determined 
as  himself,  who,  against  sense  of  danger,  had  con- 
spired his  death,  wrought  in  the  very  enemy  an  ad- 
miration of  his  fortitude,  and  a  dismission  with  ap- 
plause. But  the  condemned  slave  who  represented 
him  in  the  theatre,  and  consumed  his  arm  in  thp 
^ame  manner,  with  the  same  resolution,  did  not 
raise  in  the  spectators  a  great  idea  of  his  virtue, 
but  of  him  whom  he  imitated  in  an  action  no  way 
differing  from  that  of  the  real  Sceevola,  but  in  the 
motive  to  it. 

Thus  true  glory  is  inseparable  from  true  merit ; 
and,  whatever  you  call  men,  they  are  no  more  than 
what  they  are  m  themselves ;  but  a  romantic  sense 
has  crept  into  the  minds  of  the  generality,  who  will 
ever  mistake  words  and  appearances  for  persons  and 
things. 

The  simplicity  of  the  ancients  was  as  conspicuous 
in  the  address  of  their  writings,  as  in  any  other  mo- 
numents they  have  left  behind  them.     Csesar  and 
Augustus  were  much  more  high  words  of  respect, 
when  added  to  occasions  fit  for  their  characters  to 
appear^  m,  than  any  appellations  which  have  ever 
been  since  thought  of.     The  latter  of  these  great 
men  had  a  very  pleasant  way  of  dealing  with  appli- 
cations of  this  kind.     When  he  received  pieces  of 
P^*J7  which  he  thought  had  worth  in  them,  he  re- 
warded the  writer;  but,  where  he  thought  them 
empty,  he  generally  returned  the  compliment  made 

iT«>  i*       A®^  method  I  have  at  present  occasion  to 
inutate.     A  female  author  has  dedicated  a  piece  to 
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me«  wherein  she  would  make  my  nsaae,  as  she  has 
others^  the  introduction  of  whatever  is  to  follow  in 
hi  book ;  and  has  spoke  some  panegyrical  things 
which  I  know  not  how  to  return,  for  want  of  better 
acquaintance  with  the  lady,  and  consequently  beins 
out  of  a  capacity  of  giving  her  praise  or  blame ;  afi 
therefore  tnat  is  left  for  me,  according  to  the  fore- 
going  rules,  is  to  lay  the  picture  of  a  good  and  evil 
woman  before  her  eyes,  which  are  but  mere  words  if 
they  do  not  concern  her.  Now  you  are  to  observe, 
the  way  in  a  dedication  is,  to  make  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  little  like  the  person  we  address  to  as  pos- 
sible, according  to  the  foUowing  epistle : 

MADAM, 

Butitf 


'^Memorabile  nullum 
FcBfnwMa  in  pcena  eU^-^ 
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SHEEK-LANK,   MAT  29. 

When  we  look  into  the  delightful  history  of  the 
most  ingenious  Don  Quixote  of  la  Mancha,  and  con-* 
sider  the  exercises  and  manner  of  life  of  that  re- 
nowned gentleman,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  exqui- 
site genius  and  discerning  spirit  of  Michael  Cer- 
vantes, who  has  not  only  painted  his  adventurer 
with  great  mastery  in  the  conspicuous  parts  of  his 
story^  which  relate  to  love  and  honour ;  but  also  in- 
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timated  in  his  ordinary  life^  economy  and  furniture, 
the  infallible  symptoms  he  gave  of  his  growing 
phrensy^  before  he  declared  himself  a  Knight  Er- 
rant. His  hall  was  furnished  with  old  lances,  hal- 
berds, and  morions ;  his  food  lentils ;  his  dress,  amo- 
rous. He  slept  moderately,  rose  early,  and  spent  his 
time  in  hunting.  When  by  watchfuUiess  and  exor- 
cise he  was  thus  qualified  for  the  hardships  of  his 
intended  peregrinations,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do 
but  to  fall  hard  to  study ;  and  before  he  should  apply 
himself  to  the  practical  part,  get  into  the  methods 
of  making  love  and  war  by  reac&ng  books  of  knight- 
hood. As  for  raising  tender  passion  in  him,  Cer- 
yantes  reports,  that  he  was  wonderfully  delighted 
with  a  smooth  intricate  sentence ;  and,  when  they 
listened  at  his  study-door,  they  could  frequently 
hear  him  read  aloud,  '  The  reason  of  the  unreason- 
ableness, which  against  my  reason  is  wrought^  doth 
80  weaken  my  reason,  as  with  all  reason  I  do  justly 
complain  of  your  beauty.'  Again,  he  would  pause 
till  he  came  to  another  charming  sentence,  and,  with 
the  most  pleasing  accent  imaginable,  be  loud  at  a 
new  paragraph :  ^  The  high  heavens,  which^  with 
your  divinity,  do  fortify  you  divinely  with  the  stars, 
make  you  deserveress  of  the  deserts  that  your  great- 
ness deserves.'  With  these  and  other  such  passages^ 
says  my  author,  the  poor  gentleman  grew  distracted, 
and  was  breaking  his  brains  day  and  night  to  under- 
stand and  unravel  their  sense. 

As  much  as  the  case  of  this  distempered  knight 
is  received  by  all  the  readers  of  his  history  as  the 
most  incurable  and  ridiculous  of  all  phrensies  ;  it  is 
very  certain,  we  have  crowds  among  us  fnu  gone  in 
as  visible  a  madness  as  his,  though  they  are  not  ob- 
served to  be  in  that  condition.  As  great  and  useful 
discoveries  are  sometimes  made  by  accidental  and 
small  b^innings,  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
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most  epidemic  ill  of  this  sort^  by  falling  into  a'coffee- 
hcmse^  where  I  saw  my  friend  tne  uphol8t«*er^  whose 
crack  towards  politics  I  have  heretofore  mentioned. 
This  toach  in  we  brain  of  the  British  subject^  is  as 
certainly  owing  to  the  reading  of  newspapers^   as 
that  of  the  Spanish  worthy  above-mentioned  to  the 
leading  of  wcM-ks  of  chivalry.     My  contemporaries^ 
the  novelists^  have^  for  the  better  spinning  ont  para- 
graphs^ and  working  down  to  the  end  of  their  co- 
lomns^  a  most  happy  art  in  saying  and  unsaying,  giv- 
ing hints  of  intelligenoe^  and  mterpretations  of  indif- 
ferent actions^  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  brains 
of  ordinary  readers.     This  way  of  going  on  in  the 
words,  and  making  no  prc^ess  in  the  sense,  is  more 
particularly  the  excellence  of  my  most  ingenious 
and  renowned  fellow-labourer.  The  Postman ;  and 
it  is  to  this  talent  in  him  that  I  impute  the  loss  of 
my  upholsterer's  mtellects.  That  unfortunate  trades- 
man nas,  for  years  past,  been  the  chief  orator  in 
ragged  assemblies^  and  the  reader  in  alley  coffee- 
houses.     He  was  yesterday  surrounded  by  an  audi- 
ence of  that  sort,  among  whom  I  sat  unobserved, 
throng  the  favour  of  a  cloud  of  tobacco,  and  saw 
him  with  The  Postman  in  his  hand,  and  all  the  other 
papers  safe  under  his  left  elbow.    He  was  intermixing 
remarks,  and  reading  the  Paris  article  of  May  the 
thirtieth,  which  says,  '  That  it  is  given  out  that  an 
express  arrived  this  day  with  advice,  that  the  armies 
were  so  near  in  the  plain  of  Lens,  that  they  cannon- 
aded each  other.'      ^  Ay,  ay,    here  we  snail  have 
sport/     '  And  that  it  was  highly  probable  the  next 
ei^ness  would  bring  us  an  account  of  an  engage- 
ment.'    ^  They  are  welcome  as  soon  as  they  please.' 
'  Though  some  others  say,  that  the  same  wul  be  put 
ifff  till  the  second  or  third  of  June,    because  the 
-MnariLhal  Villars  cxpects  some  fiorther  reinforcements 
.from  Germany^  and  other  parts,  before  that  time.* 

VOI<.  III.  K  K 
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'  Wliat^a^pox  does  he  put  it  off  for  ?  Does  he  think 
our  horse  is  not  marching  up  at  the  same  time? 
But  let  us  see  what  he  says  further.'  *  They  hope 
that  Monsieur  Albergotti^  being  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  so  great  an  army^  will  make  an  extra- 
ordinary  defence.'  '  Why  then,  I  find,  Alber- 
gotti  is  one  of  those  that  love  to  have  a  great  many 
on  their  side.  Nay,  I  will  say,  that  for  this  pajper^ 
he  makes  the  most  natural  in&rences  of  any  of  them 
all.'  ^  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  being  uneasy  to  be 
without  any  command,  has  desired  leave  to  come 
to  court,  to  communicate  a  certain  project  to  his 

majestv.' ^Whatever  it  be,  it  is  said,  that  prince 

is  suddenly  expected;  and  then  we  shall  have  a 
more  certain  account  of  his  project,  if  this  repwt 
has  any  foundation.'  '  Nay,  this  paper  never  im- 
poses upon  us ;  he  goes  upon  sure  grounds ;  for  he 
will  not  be  positive  the  elector  has  a  project,  <Nr 
that  he  will  come,  or  if  he  does  come  at  all;  for 
he  doubts,  you  see,  whether  the  report  has  any 
foundation.' 

What  makes  this  the  more  lamentable  is,  that 
this  way  of  writing  falls  in  with  the  imagination  of 
the  cooler  and  duller  part  of  her  majesty's  subjects. 
The  being  kept  up  with  one  line  contradicting  an- 
other ;  and  the  whole,  after  many  sentences  of  coa« 
jecture,  vanishing  in  a  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
thing  at  all  in  what  the  person  has  been  reading* 
puts  an  ordinary  head  into  a  vertigo,  which  his  n&« 
tural  dulness  would  have  secured  him  from.     Nex^ 
to  the  labours  of  The  Postman,  the  upholsterer  tooik 
from  under  his  elbow  honest  Icabod  Dawks's  Letter  ; 
and  there,  among  other  speculations,  the  historian 
takes  upon  him  to  say,  ^  That  it  is  discoursed  tba^ 
there  will  be  a  battle  in  Flanders  before  the  armiea 
separate,  and  many  will  have  it  to  be  to-morro'w, 
the  great  battle  of  Ramillies   being   fought  on  a 
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Wiiitsunday.'     A  gentleman^   who  was  a  wag  in 
this  company^  laughed  at  the  expression^  and  said^ 
'  By  Mr.  Ilawks's  fevour,    I  warrant  ye,   if  we 
meet  them  on  Whitsunday  or  Monday  we  shall  not 
stand  upon  the  day  with  them,  whether  it  be  before 
or  after  the  holidays.'    An  admirer  of  this  gentle-* 
man  stood  up,  and  told  a  neighbour  at  a  distant 
table  the  conceit,  at  which,  indeed,  we  were  all  very 
merry.     These   reflections,    in  the  writers  of  the 
transactions  of  the  times,  seize  the  noddles  of  such 
as  were  not  born  to  have  thoughts  of  their  own,  and 
consequently  lay  a  weight  upon  every  thing  which 
they  read  in  pnnt.     But  Mr.  Dawks  concluded  his 
paper  with  a  courteous  sentence,  which  was  very 
well  taken  and  applauded  by  the  whole  company. 
'  We  wish,'  says  he,  '  all  our  customers  a  merry 
Whitsuntide,  and  many  of  them.'     Honest  Icabod 
is  as  extraordinary  a  man  as  any  of  our  fraternity, 
and  as  particular.     His  style  is  a  dialect  between 
the  familiarity  of  talking  and  writing,  and  his  letter 
such  as  you  cannot  distinguish  whether  print  or  ma- 
nuscript*, which  gives  us  a  refreshment  of  the  idea 
from  what  has  been  told  us  from  the  press  by  others. 
Hiis  wishing  a  sood  Tide  had  its  effect  upon  us,  and 
he  was  commended  for  his  salutation,  as  showing  as 
well  the  capacity  of  a  bell-man  as  an  historian.  My 
distempered  old  acquaintance   read,    in   the   next 
place,  the  account  of  the  aflairs   abroad    in  The 
Courant :    but   the  matter  was  told  so  distinctly, 
that  these  wanderers  thought  there  was  no  news  in 
it :  this  paper  differing  from  the  rest  as  an  history 
^om  a  romance.     The  tautology,  the  contradictions, 
the  doubts,  and  wants  of  confirmations,  are  what 
Keep  up  imaginary  entertainments  in  empty  heads, 
*nd  produce  neglect  of  their  own  affairs,  poverty, 

*  Dawks*8  '  Letter'  was  printet^  like  some  modern  sermons, 
fa  imitation  of  manuscripts. 
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and  bankruptcy^  in  many  of  the  shop-statesmen; 
but  turn  the  imaginations  of  those  of  a  little  higher 
orb  into  deliriums  of  dissatisfaction,  which  is  seen  in 
a  continual  fret  upon  all  that  touches  their  brains, 
but  more  particularly  upon  any  advantage  obtained 
by  their  country^  where  they  are  considered  as  luna* 
tics,  and  theremre  tolerated  in  their  ravings. 

What  I  am  now  warning  the  people  of  is,  that 
the  newspapers  of  this  island  are  as  pernicious  to 
weak  heads  in  England,  as  ever  books  of  chivalry 
to  Spain ;  and  therefore  shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies, 
with  the  utmost  care  and  vigilance  imaginable,  to 
prevent  these  growing  evils.  A  flaming  instance  of 
this  malady  appeared  in  my  old  acquaintance  at  this 
time,  who,  after  he  had  done  reading  all  his  papers, 
ended  with  a  thoughtful  air,  *  If  we  should  nave  a 
peace,  we  should  then  know  for  certain  whether  it 
was  the  king  of  Sweden  that  lately  came  to  Dun- 
kirk.'  I  whispered  him,  and  desired  him  to  step 
aside  a  little  with  me.  When  I  had  opportunity,  I 
decoyed  him  into  a  coach,  in  order  for  his  more 
easy  conveyance  to  Moorfields.  The  man  went  very 
quietly  with  me ;  and  by  that  time  he  had  brought 
the  Swede  from  the  defeat  by  the  czar  to  the  Bo- 
rysthenes,  we  were  passing  by  Will's  coffee-house, 
where  the  man  of  tne  house  beckoned  to  us.  We 
made  a  full  stop,  and  could  hear  from  above  a  very 
loud  voice  swearing,  with  some  expressions  towanu 
treason,  that  the  subject  in  France  was  as  free  as  in 
England.  His  distemper  would  not  let  him  reflect, 
that  his  own  discourse  was  an  argument  of  the  con- 
trary. They  told  him,  one  would  speak  with  him 
below.  He  came  immediately  to  our  coach-side. 
I  whispered  him,  '  that  I  had  an  order  to  carry  him 
to  the  Bastile.'  He  immediately  obeyed  with  great 
resignation :  for  to  this  sort  of  lunatic,  whose  brain 
is  touched  for  the  French,  the  name  of  a  gaol  ia 
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that  kingdom  has  a  more  agreeable  sounds  than  that 
of  a  paternal  seat  in  this  their  own  country.  It 
Happened  a  little  unluckily  bringing  these  lunatics 
together^  for  they  immediately  fell  into  a  debate 
ooiioeniing  the  greatness  of  their  respective  monarchs ; 
(me  for  the  king  of  Sweden^  the  otner  for  the  grand 
Bumarqae  of  France.  This  gentleman  from  Will's 
is  now  next  door  to  the  upholsterer^  safe  in  his 
apartment  in  my  Bedlam^  with  proper  medicaments, 
Hnd  the  Mercure  Crallant  to  soothe  his  imagination 
^t  he  is  actually  in  France.  If  therefore  he 
should  escape  to  Covent-garden  again,  all  persons 
are  desired  to  lay  hold  of  him,  and  deliver  him  to  Mr. 
Morphew,  my  overseer.  At  the  same  time,  I  desire 
^  true  subjects  to  forbear  discourse  with  him,  any 
otherwise  than,  when  he  begins  to  fight  a  battle  for 
Aance,  to  say,  '  Sir,  I  hope  to  see  you  in  England.' 
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—  OA  /  qui  me  geUdU  in  vaSibiu  Hdemi 
SuUUf  ^  ingenii  ramorum  protegat  umJbrA  T 

TiEO.  OKoao.  ii.  468. 

Some  god  conduct  me  to  the  sacred  shadesi— 
Or  lift  me  high  to  Haemus*  hilly  crown ! 

DKTDEN. 


FROM  XT  OWV  ▲FABTUIXIT,  MAT  SI. 

In  this  parched  season,  next  to  the  pleasure  of  go- 
ing into  the  country,  is  that  of  hearing  from  it,  and 
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partaking  the  joys  of  it  in  description;  as  in  the 
toUowing  letter : 

^^  SIB, 

"  I  believe  you  will  forgive  me,  though  I  write 
to  you  a  very  long  epistle ;  since  it  relates  to  the 
satis&ction  of  a  country  life,  which  I  know  you 
would  lead,  if  you  could.  In  the  first  place  I  must 
confess  to  you,  that  I  am  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
men  living ;  and  as  I  am  such,  I  take  care  to  make 
my  pleasures  lasting,  by  following  none  but  such  as 
are  innocent  and  refined,  as  wm  as,  in  some  mea- 
sure, improving.  You  have  in  your  labours  been  so 
much  concerned  to  represent  the  actions  and  pas- 
sions of  mankind,  that  the  whole  vegetable  world 
has  almost  escaped  your  observation :  but  sure  there 
are  gratifications  to  be  drawn  from  thence,  whick 
deserve  to  be  reconunended.  For  your  better  in- 
formation, I  wish  you  could  visit  your  old  friend  in 
Cornwall.  You  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  many 
alterations  I  have  made  about  my  house,  and  how 
much  I  have  improved  my  estate  without  raising 
the  rents  of  it. 

'^  As  the  winter  engrosses  with  us  near  a  double 
portion  of  the  year,  the  three  delightful  vicissitudes 
being   crowded  almost   within   the    space    of  six 
months,    there  is  nothing  upon  which  I  have  be- 
stowed  so   much   study   and   expense,  as  in  con- 
trivinff  means  to  soften  the  severity  of  it,  and,  if 
possible,  to  establish  twelve  cheerful  months  about 
my  habitation.      In   order   to  this,  the  charges  I 
have  been  at  in  building  and  furnishing  a  Green- 
house will,    perhaps,  be  thought  some^i^t  extra- 
vagaiU:  by  a  great  many  gentlemen  whose  revenues 
exceed  mine.     But  when  I  consider,  that  aU  men 
ot  any  life  and  spirit  have  their  inclinations  to  gni- 
"ly ;  and  when  1  compute  the  sums  laid  out  by  the 
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generality  of  tlie  men  of  pleasure^  in  the  number  of 
which  I  always  rank  myself^  in  riotous  eatinff  and 
druikmg.  in  equipa^  and  apparel.  mMm  wen^ 
gaming,  racing,  and  hunting;  1  find,  upon  the 
balance,  that  tibe  indulging  of  my  humpur  comes  at 
a  reasonable  rate. 

''  Since  I  communicate  to  you  all  incidents  se« 
rious  and  trifling,  even  to  the  c[eath  of  a  butterfly, 
that  fiEdl  out  within  the  compass  of  my  little  em- 
pire ;  you  will  not,  I  hope,  be  ill  pleased  with  the 
draught  I  now  send  you  of  my  little  winter  para- 
dise, and  with  an  account  of  my  way  of  amusing 
myself  and  others  in  it. 

*'  The  younger  Pliny,  you  know,  writes  a  long 
letter  to  his  friend  Gallus,  in  which  he  gives  him  a 
very  particular  plan  of  the  situation,  the  conve- 
niences, and  the  agreeableness  of  his  villa.  In  my 
last,  yoa  may  remember,  I  promised  you  something 
of  this  kind.  Had  Pliny  Bved  in  a  northern  di- 
mate,  I  doubt  not  but  we  should  have  found  a  very 
complete  orangery  amongst  his  epistles ;  and  I,  pro- 
bablVj  should  have  copied  his  model,  instead  of 
Im lilting  after  my  own  ^cy,  and  you  had  been  re- 
ferred to  him  for  the  history  of  my  late  exploits  in 
architecture:  by  which  means  my  performances 
would  have  made  a  better  figure,  at  least  in  writing, 
than  they  are  like  to  make  at  present. 

''  The  area  of  my  green-house  is  a  hundred  paces 
long,  fifty  broad,  and  the  roof  thirty  foot  high.  The 
wau  toward  the  north  is  of  solid  stone.  On  the 
south  side,  and  at  both  the  ends,  the  stone-work 
rises  but  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  excepting  the 
pila9)%rs,  placed  at  convenient  distances  to  strength- 
en and  beautify  the  building.  The  intermediate 
spaces  are  filled  up  with  large  sashes  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  transparent  glass.  The  middle  sash, 
which  is  wider  than  any  of  the  other,  serves  for 
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the  entrance;  to  wliicli  you  mount  by  six  easr 
steps  and  descend  on  the  inside  by  as  many.  This 
opens  and  shuts  with  greater  ease^  keeps  the  wind 
out  better^  and  is  at  the  same  time  more  uniform^ 
than  folding-doors. 

'^  In  the  middle  of  the  roof  there  runs  a  deling 
thirty  foot  broad  from  one  end  to  the  other.  This  is 
enlivened  by  a  masterly  pencil^  with  idl  the  variety 
of  rural  scenes  and  prospects^  which  he  has  peopled 
with  the  whole  tribe  of  sylvan  deities.  Their  cha- 
racters and  their  stories  are  so  well  expressed^  that 
the  whole  seems  a  collection  of  all  the  most  beau- 
tiful &bles  of  the  ancient  poets  translated  into 
colours.  The  remaining  spaces  of  the  roof^  ten  foot 
on  each  side  of  the  cieling^  are  <^  the  clearest  glass^ 
to  let  in  the  sky  and  clouds  from  above.  The 
building  points  full  east  and  west^  so  that  I  enjoy 
the  sun  wile  he  is  above  the  horizon.  His  rays  are 
improved  through  the  slass  :  and  I  receive  thronsh 
it  what  is  desiilble  in  a  winter's  skv  without  ^e 
coarse  allay  of  the  season^  which  is  a  land  of  sifting 
or  straining  the  weather.  My  greens  and  flewers 
are  as  sensible  as  I  am  of  this  benefit.  They  flou- 
rish and  look  cheerful  as  in  the  springs  while  their 
fellow  creatures  abroad  are  starved  to  death.  I 
must  add,  that  a  moderate  expense  of  fire,  over  and 
above  the  contributions  I  receive  from  the  sun, 
serves  to  keep  this  large  room  in  a  due  temperature  ; 
it  being  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  by  a  hill  on 
the  north,  a^d  a  wood  on  the  east. 

"  The  shell,  you  see,  is  both  agreeable,  and  con- 
venient ;  and  now  you  shall  judge,  whether  I  have 
laid  out  the  floor  to  advantage.  There  goes  through 
the  whole  length  of  it  a  spacious  walk  of  the  finest 
gravel,  made  to  bind  and  unite  so  firmly  that  it 
seems  one  continued  stone;  with  this  advantage, 
that  it  is  easier  to  the  foot,  and  better  for  walking 
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than  if  it  were  what  it  seems  to  be.    At  each  end 
of  the  walk^  on  the  one  and  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
lies  a  square  plot  of  grass  of  the  finest  turf,  and 
brightest  verdure.     What  ground  remains  on  both 
sides,  between  these  little  smooth  fields  of  green, 
is  flawed  with  large   quarries  of  white  marble; 
where  the  blue  veins  trace  out  such  a  variety  of  ir- 
regular windings,  through  the  clear  surface,  that 
these  bright  plains  seem  fiill  of  rivulets  and  stream- 
ing meanders.     This,  to  my  eye  that  delights  in 
simplicity,  is  inexpressibly  more  beautiful  than  the 
chequered  floors  which  are  so  generally  admired  by 
others.     Upon  the  right  and  upon  the  left,  along 
the  gravel  walk,  I  have  ranged  mterchangeably  the 
bay,  the  myrtle,  the  orange,  and  the  lemon-trees, 
intermixed  with  painted  hollies,  silver  firs,  and  py- 
ramids of  yew ;  all  so  disposed,  that  every  tree  re- 
ceives an  additional  beauty  from  its  situation ;  be- 
sides the  harmony  that  rises  from  the  disposition  of 
the  whole,  no   shade  cuts  too  strongly,  or  breaks 
in  harshly  upon  the  other;  but  the  eye  is  cheered 
with  a  mild  rather  than  gorgeous  diversity  of  greens. 
"  The  borders  of  the  four  grass-plots  are  gar- 
nished with  pots  of  flowers.     Those  delicacies  of 
nature  recreate  two  senses  at  once  ;  and  leave  such 
delightful  and  gentle  impressions  upon  the  brain, 
that  I    cannot  help  thinlung  them  of  equal  force 
with  the  softest  airs  of  music,  toward  the  smoothing 
of  our  tempers.     In  the  centre  of  every  plot  is  a 
statue.     The  figures  I  have  made  choice  of  are  a 
Venus,  an  Adonis,  a  Diana,  and  an  Apollo ;  such 
excellent  copies,  as  to  raise  the  same  delight  as  we 
should  draw  from  the  sight  of  the  ancient  originals. 
^'  The  north  wall  would  have  been  but  a  tiresome 
waste  to  the  eyei  if  I  had  not  diversified  it  with 
the  most  lively  ornaments,  suitable  to  the  place. 
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To  this  intent  I  Have  been  at  tHe  expense  to  lead 
over  arches^  from  a  neighbburing  hill^  a  plentiful 
store  of  spring-water^  which  a  beautiful   Naiad^ 
placed  as  high  as  is  possible  in  the  centre  of  the 
waU^  pours  out  from  an  urn.     This^  by  a  fall  of 
above  twenty-foot^  makes  a  most  delightful  cascade 
into  a  basin^  that  opens  wide  withm  the  marble 
floor  on  that  side.     At  a  reasonable  distance^  on 
either  hand  of  the  cascade^  the  wall  is  hollowed 
into  two  spreading  scallops^  each  of  which  receives 
a  couch  of  green  velvety  and  forms  at  the  same  time 
a  canopy  over  them.     Next  to  them  come  two  large 
aviaries^   which  are  likewise  let  into  the  stone. 
These  are  succeeded  by  two  grottoes^  set  off  with 
all  the  pleasing  rudeness  of  shells,  and  moss,  and 
ragged  stones,  imitating,  in  miniature,  rocks  and 
precipices,  the  most  dreadfiil  and  gigantic  works  of 
nature.    After  the  grottoes,  you  have  two  niches; 
the  one  inhabited  by  Ceres,   with  her  sickle  and 
sheaf  of  wheat;    ana  the  other  by  Pomona,  who, 
with   a  countenance  fiill  of  good  cheer,  pours  a 
bounteous  autumn  of  fruits  out  of  her  horn.  Last  of 
all  come  two  colonies  of  bees,  whose  stations  lying 
east  and  west,  the  one  is  saluted  by  the  rising,  the 
other  by  the  setting  sun.     These,  all  of  them  being 
placed  at  proportioned  intervals,   furnish  out  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall ;  and  the  spaces  that  lie 
between  are  painted  in  fresco,  by  the  same  hand 
that  has  enriched  my  cieling. 

*'  Now,  Sir,  you  see  my  whole  contrivance  to 
elude  the  rigour  of  the  year,  to  bring  a  northern 
climate  nearer  the  sun,  and  to  exempt  myself  from 
the  common  fate  of  my  countrymen.  I  must  de- 
tain you  a  little  longer,  to  tell  you,  that  I  never 
enter  this  delicious  retirement,  but  my  spirits  are 
revived,  and  a  sweet  complacency  diffuses  itself  over 
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my  wHole  mind.      And  how  can  it  be  otherwise, 
with  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  where  the  music 
of  idling  waters,  the  symphony  of  birds,  the  gentle 
humming  of  bees,  the  breath  of  flowers,   the  fine 
imagery  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  in  a  word,  the 
beauties  and  the  charms  of  nature  and  of  art,  court 
aU  my  faculties,  refresh  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  and 
smooth  every  avenue  of  thought  ?     What  pleasing 
meditations,    what  agreeable    wanderings  of    the 
mind,  and  what  delicious  slumbers,  have  I  enjoyed 
here !    And  when  I  turn  up  some  masterly  writer 
to  my  imagination,  methinxs  here  his  beauties  ap- 
pear m  the  most  advantageous  light,  and  the  rays 
of  his  genius  shoot  upon  me  with  greater  force  and 
tightness  than  ordinary.  This  place  likewise  keeps 
the  whole  feanily  in  good  humour,  in  a  season  where- 
in  gloomixiess  of  temper  prevails  universally    in 
this  island.     My  wife  ooes  often  touch  her  lute  in 
one  of  the  grottoes,  and  my  daughter  sings  to  it; 
while  the  ladies  with  you,  amidst  all  the  diversions 
of  the  town,  and  in  the  most  affluent  fortunes,  are 
iretting  and  repining  beneath  a  louring  sky  for  they 
know  not  what.     In  this  green-house  we  eaten  dine, 
we  drink  tea,  we  dance  country-dances ;  and,  what 
is  the  chief  pleasure  of  all,  we  entertain  our  neigh- 
hours  in  it,  and  by  this  means  contribute  very  muck 
to  mend  the  climate  five  or  six  miles  about  us. 

''lam, 
*'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*'  T.  8." 
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StuUitiam  paHuntur  opes,'— 

Hoa.  BP.  i.  18.  89. 

Their  folly  pleads  the  privilege  of  wealth. 

FROM  ATT  OWK  APABTUBNT,   JUKS  2. 

I  HAVE  received  a  letter  which  accuses  me  of  par- 
tiality in  the  administration  of  the  Censorship ;  and 
says,  that  I  have  been  very  free  with  the  lower  part 
of  mankind,  but  extremely  cautious  in  representa- 
tations  of  matters  which  concern  men  of  condition. 
This  correspondent  takes  upon  him  also  to  say,  the 
upholsterer  was  not  undone  by  turning  politician, 
but  became  bankrupt  by  trusting  his  goods  to  per- 
sons of  quality ;  and  demands  of  me,  that  I  should 
do  justice  upon  such  as  brought  poverty  and  distress 
upon  the  world  below  them,  while  they  themselves 
were  sunk  in  pleasures  and  luxury,  supported  at  the 
expense  of  those  very  persons  whom  they  treated 
with  a  negligence,  as  if  they  did  not  know  whether 
they  dealt  with  them  or  not*  This  is  a  very  heavy 
accusation,   both  of  me  and  such  as  the  man  ag- 

fleved  accuses  me  of  tolerating.  For  this  reason, 
resolved  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration; 
and,  upon  very  little  meditation,  could  call  to  my 
memory  many  instances  which  made  this  complaint 
fer  from '  being  groundless.  The  root  of  this  evil 
does  not  always  proceed  from  injustice  in  the  men 
of  figure,  but  often  from  a  &lse  grandeur  which 
they  take  upon  them  in  being  unacquainted  witk 
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their  own  business;  not  considering  how  mean  a 
part  they  act^  when  their  names  and  characters  are 
subjected  to  the  little  arts  of  their  servants  and  de- 
pendents.    The  overseers  of  the  poor  are  a  people 
who  have  no  great  reputation  for  the  discharge  of 
their  trust ;  but  are  much  less  scandalous  than  the 
overseers  of  the  rich.      Ask  a  young  fellow  of  a 
great  estate^  who  was  that  odd  fellow  that  spoke  to 
him  in  a  public  place  ?  he  answers^  ^  one  that  does 
my  business.'     It  is^  with  many^  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  being  a  man  of*  fortune^  that  they  are 
not  to  understand  the  disposal  of  it ;  and  they  long 
to  come  to  their  estates^   only  to  put  themselves 
under  new  guardianship.      Nay,  I  have  known  a 
young  fellow,  who  was  regularly  bred  an  attorney, 
and  was  a  very  expert  one  till  he  had  an  estate 
fallen  to  him.      The  moment  that  happened,   he, 
who  could  before  prove  the  next  land  he  cast  his 
eye  upon,  his  own ;  and  was  so  sharp,  that  a  man 
at  first  sight  would  give  him  a  small  sum  for  a  ge- 
neral receipt,  whether  he  owed  him  any  thing  or 
not :  such  a  one,  I  say,  have  I  seen,  upon  coming 
to  an  estate,  forget  all  his  diffidence  of  mankind, 
and  become  the  most  manageable  thing  breathing. 
He  immediately  wanted  a  stirring  man  to  take  upon 
him  his  affairs ;  to  receive  and  pay,  and  do  every 
thing  which  he  himself  was  now  too  fine  a  gentle- 
man to  understand.     It  is  pleasant  to  consider,  that 
he  ivho  would  have  got  an  estate,  had  he  not  come 
to   one,    will  certainly  starve  because  one  fell  to 
him,  but  such  contradictions  are  we  to  ourselves, 
and  any  change  of  life  is  insupportable  to  some 
natures. 

It  is  a  mistaken  sense  of  superiority,  to  believe  a 
£giure,  or  equipage,  gives  men  precedence  to  their 
neighbours.  Nothing  can  create  respect  from  man- 
Jdnd,  but  laying  obligations  upon  them ;  and  it  may 
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very  reaaonably  be  oonduded^  that  if  it  were  put 
into  a  due  balance^  according  to  the  true  state  of 
the  account^  many  who  believe  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  a  large  share  of  dignity  in  the  world, 
must  give  place  to  their  inferiors.  The  greatest  of 
all  distinctions  in  civil  life  is  that  of  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor ;  and  there  needs  no  great  progress  in  logic  to 
know  which^  in  that  case^  is  the  advantageous  side. 
He  who  can  say  to  another,  ^  Pray,  master,'  or 
'  pray,  my  lord,  give  me  my  own,'  can  as  justly 
tell  him,  ^  It  is  a  fantastical  distinction,  you  take 
upon  you,  to  pretend  to  pass  upon  the  world  for  my 
master  or  lord,  when,  at  the  same  time  that  I  wear 
your  livery,  you  owe  me  wages ;  or,  while  I  wait 
at  your  door,  you  are  ashamed  to  see  me  till  you 
have  paid  my  bill.' 

The  good  old  way  among  the  gentry  of  England, 
to  maintain  their  pre-eminence  over  the  lower  rank, 
was  by  their  bounty,  munificence,  and  hospital!^; 
and  it  is  a  very  unhappy  change,  if  at  present,  by 
themselves  or  tneir  agents,  the  luxury  of  the  gentry 
is  supported  by  the  credit  of  the  trader.     This  is 
what  my  correspondent  pretends  to  prove  out  of  his 
own  books,  and  those  of  his  whole  neighbourhood* 
He  has  the  confidence  to  say,  that  there  is  a  mug- 
house  near  Long-acre,  where  you  may  every  evening 
hear  an  exact  account  of  distresses  of  this  kind. 
One  complains  that  such  a  lady's  finery  is  the  oocsf- 
sion  that  his  own  wife  and  daughter  appear  so  long 
in  the  same  gown.     Another,  that  all  the  furniture 
of  her  visiting  apartment  are  no  more  her's,  than  the 
scenery  of  a  play  are  the  proper  goods  of  the  actress. 
Nay,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  same  table,  you  may 
hear  a  butcher  and  a  poulterer  say,  that,  at  their 
proper  charge,  all  that  family  has  been  maintained 
since  they  last  came  to  town. 

The  free  manner,  in  which  people  of  fashion  are 
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discoursed  on  at  such  meetings^  is  but  a  just  re- 
proach for  their  failures  in  this  kind;  but  the  me- 
lancholy relations  of  the  great  necessities  tradesmen 
are  driven  to^  who  support  their  credit  in  spite  of 
the  fBLithless  promises  which  are  madte  them^  and  the 
abatement  which  they  suffer  when  paid  by  the  ex- 
tortion of  upper  servants^  is  what  would  stop  the 
most  thoughtless  man  in  the  career  of  his  pleasures, 
if  rightly  represented  to  him. 

If  this  matter  be  not  very  speedily  amended,  I 
shall  think  fit  to  print  exact  lists  of  au  persons  who 
are  not  at  their  own  disposal,  though  above  the  age 
of  twenty-one ;  and  as  tne  trader  is  m^de  bankrupt 
for  absence  from  his  abode,  so  shall  the  gentleman 
for  being  at  home,  if,  when  Mr.  Morphew  calls,  he 
cannot  give  him  an  exact  account  of  what  passes  in 
his  own  family.  After  this  fair  warning,  no  one 
ought  to  think  himself  hardly  dealt  with,  if  I  take 
upon  me  to  pronounce  him  no  longer  master  of  his 
estate,  wife,  or  fisunily,  than  he  continues  to  im- 
prove, cherish,  and  maintain  them  upon  the  basis  of 
his  own  property,  without  incursions  upon  his  neigh- 
bour in  any  of  these  particulars. 

According  to  that  excellent  philosopher,  Epictetus, 
we  are  all  but  acting  parts  in  a  play ;  and  it  is  not  a 
distinction  in  itself  to  be  high  or  low,  but  to  be- 
come the  parts  we  are  to  perform.  I  am  by  my 
office  prompter  on  this  occasion ,  and  shall  give 
those  who  are  a  little  out  in  their  parts,  such  soft 
hints  as  may  help  them  to  proceed,  without  letting 
it  be  known  to  the  audience  they  were  out :  but  if 
they  run  quite  out  of  character,  they  must  be  called 
off  the  stage,  and  receive  parts  more  suitable  to 
their  genius.  Servile  complaisance  shall  degrade  a 
man  from  his  honour  and  quality,  and  haughtiness 
be  yet  more  debased.     Fortune  shall  no  longer  ap- 
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propriate  distinctions,  but  nature  direct  us  in  the 
disposition  both  of  respect  and  discountenance.    As 
there  are  tempers  made  for  command,  and  others 
for  obedience ;  so  there  are  men  born  for  acquinng 
possessions,  and  others  incapable  of  being  other  than 
mere  lodgers  in  the  houses  of  their  ancestors,  ana 
have  it  not  in  their  very  composition  to  be  proprie- 
tors of  any  thing.     These  men  are  moved  only  by 
the  mere  effects  of  impulse :   their    good-vdll   and 
disesteem  are  to  be  regarded  equally,  for  neither  is 
the  effect  of  their  judgement.     This  loose  temper  is 
that  which  makes  a  man,  what  Sallust  so  well  re- 
marks to  happen  frequently  in  the  same  person,  to 
be   covetous   of  what  is  another's,   and  profuse  ot 
what  is  his  own.     This  sort  of  men  is  usually  amia- 
ble to  ordinary  eyes;  but,  in  the  sight  of  reason, 
nothing  is  laudable  but  what  is  guided  by  reason. 
The  covetous  prodigal  is  of  all  others  the  worst  man 
in  society.     If  he  would  but  take  time  to  look  into 
himself,  he  would  find  his  soul  all  over  gashed  with 
broken  vows  and  promises ;  and  his  retrospect  on 
his  actions  would  not  consist  of    reflections  njjon 
those  good  resolutions  after  mature  thought,  which 
are  the  true  life  of  a  reasonable  creature,  but  the 
nauseous  memory  of  imperfect  pleasures,  idle  dreams, 
and  occasional  amusements.       To  follow  such  ojb- 
satisfying  pursuits  is  it  possible  to  suffer  the  ig- 
nominy of  being  unjust  ?      I  remember  in  TuUy's 
£pistle,  in  the  recommendation  of  a  man  to  an  ax- 
fair  which  had  no  manner   of  relation  to  money,  it 
is  said,    '  You  may  trust  him,  for  he  is  a  frugal 
man.'  ^  It  is  certain,  he,  -who  has  not  a  regard  to 
strict  justice  in  the  commerce   of  life,  can  be  ca- 
pable of  no  good  action  in  any  other  kind  ;  but  he, 
who  lives  below  his  income,  lays  up.  every  moment 
of  life  armour  against  a  base  world,  that  will  cover 
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all  Ms  frailties  while  he  is  so  fortified,  and  exagge^ 
rate  them  when  he  is  naked  and  defenceless. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

^  t*  A  Stage-coach  sets  out  exactly  at  six  from 
^ando's  coffee-house  to  Mr.  Tiptoe's  dancing-school, 
*nd  returns  at  eleven  every  evening,  for  one  shilling 
aad  four-pence. 

N.  B.  Dancing-shoes,  not  exceeding  four  inches 
^k  in  the  heel,    and  periwigs,   not  exceeding 

"^  feet  in  length,  are  carried  in  the  coach-box 

iratk 
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"^Dies,  nifaUor,  ade^,  quern  semper  acerbum. 
Semper  honoraSum,  sic  dU  vobusUs,  habebo. 

YIRG.   JBK.  V.  49. 

And  now  the  rising  day  renews  the  year ; 

A  day  jfor  ever  sad,  for  ever  dear.  setden. 

FBOM  mr  OWK  APA&TM£ST,   JUNK  5.    . 

^^*iiR  are  those  among  mankind,  who  can  enjoy 
no  relish  of  their  being,  except  the  world  is  made 
acquainted  with  all  that  relates  to  them,  and  think 
^€ry  thjng  lost  that  passes  unobserved ;  but  others 
find  a  solid  delight  in  stealing  by  the  crowd,  and 
nJodeUing  their  life  after  such  a  manner,  as  is  as 
much  above  the  approbation  as  the  practice  of  the 
^Igar.    Life  being  too  short  to  give  instances  great 
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enough  of  true  friendship  or  good-will^  some  sages 
have  thought  it  pious  to  preserve  a  certain  reverence 
for  the  Manes  of  their  aeceased  friends ;  and  have 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world  at 
certain  seasons^  to  coi?imemorate  in  their  own 
thoughts  such  of  their  acquadntance  who  have  gone 
before  them  out  of  this  life.  And  indeed^  when  we 
are  advanced  in  years^  there  is  not  a  more  pleasing 
entertainment  than  to  recollect  in  a  gloomy  mo- 
ment the  many  we  have  parted  with,  that  have  been 
dear  and  agreeable  to  us,  and  to  cast  a  melancholy 
thought  or  two  after  those  with  whom,  perhaps, 
we  have  indulged  ourselves  in  whole  mghts  of 
mirth  and  jollity.  With  such  inclinations  in  my 
heart  I  went  to  my  closet  yesterday  in  the  evening, 
and  resolved  to  be  sorrownil ;  upon  which  occasion 
I  could  not  but  look  with  disdain  upon  myself,  that 
though  all  the  reasons  which  I  haa  to  lament  the 
loss  of  many  of  my  friends  are  now  as  forcible  as  at 
the  moment  of  their  departure,  yet  did  not  my 
heart  swell  with  the  same  sorrow  which  I  felt  at 
that  time ;  but  I  could,  without  tears,  reflect  upon 
many  pleasing  adventures  1  have  had  with  some, 
who  have  long  been  blended  with  common  earth. 
Though  it  is  by  the  benefit  of  nature,  that  length  of 
time  thus  blots  out  the  violence  of  afflictions ;  yet 
with  tempers  too  much  given  to  pleasure,  it  is  al- 
most necessary  to  revive  the  old  places  of  grief  in 
our  memory ;  and  ponder  step  by  step  on  past  life^ 
to  lead  the  mind  into  that  sobriety  of  thought 
which  poizes  the  heart,  and  makes  it  beat  with  due 
time,  without  being  quickened  with  desire,  or  re- 
tarded with  despair,  from  its  proper  and  equal 
motion.  When  we  wind  up  a  clock  that  is  out  of 
order,  to  make  it  go  well  for  the  future,  we  do  not 
immediately  set  the  hand  to  the  present  instant^ 
but  we  maJce  it  strike  the  round  of  all  its  houx>. 
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before  it  can  recover  the  r^;ularity  of  its  time. 
Such;  thought  I,  shall  be  my  method,  this  evening ; 
and  since  it  is  that  day  of  the  ycar^  which  I  dedicate 
to  the  memory  of  such  in  another  life  as  I  much  de- 
lighted in  when  living,  an  hour  or  two  shall  be  sa- 
cred to  sorrow  and  their  memory,  while  I  run  over 
all  the  melancholy  circumstances  of  this  kind  which 
have  occurred  to  me  in  my  whole  life. 

The  first  sense  of  sorrow  I  ever  knew  was  upon 
the  death  of  my  f&ther,  at  which  time  I  was  not 
quite  five  years  of  age ;  but  was  rather  amazed  at 
what  all  the  house  meant,  than  possessed  with  a  real 
understanding  why  nobody  was  willing  to  play  with 
me.  I  remember  I  went  into  the  room  where  his 
body  lay,  and  my  mother  sat  weeping  alone  by  it. 
I  had  my  battledore  in  my  hand,  and  fell  a-beating 
the  coffin,  and  calling  Papa ;  for^  I  know  not  how, 
I  had  some  slight  idea  that  he  was  locked  up  there. 
My  mother  catched  me  in  her  arms,  and,  transported 
beyond  all  patience  of  the  silent,  grief  she  was  before 
in,  she  almost  smothered  me  in  her  embrace ;  and 
told  me  in  a  flood  of  tears,  ^  Papa  could  not  hear 
me,  and  would  play  with  me  no  more,  for  they  were 
going  to  put  him  under  ground,  whence  he  could 
never  come  to  us  again.'  She  was  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  of  a  noble  spirit ;  and  there  was  a  dignity  in 
her  grief  amidst  all  the  wildness  of  her  transport, 
whidij  methought,  struck  me  with  an  instinct  of 
sorrow,  which,  before  I  was  sensible  of  what  it  waa 
to  grieve,  seized  my  very  soul,  and  has  made  pity 
the  weakness  of  my  heart  ever  since.  The  mind  in 
infeincy  is,  methinks,  like  the  body  in  embryo ;  and 
receives  impressions  so  forcible,  that  they  are  as  hard 
to  be  removed  by  reason,  as  any  mark  with  which 
a  child  is  bom,  is  to  be  taken  away  by  any  future 
application.     Hence  it  is^  that  good-nature  in  me  is 
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no  merit;  but  having  been  so  frequently  over- 
whehned  with  her  tears  before  I  knew  the  cause  of 
any  affliction,  or  could  draw  defences  from  my  own 
judgment,  I  imbibed  commiseration,  remorse,  and 
an  unmanly  gentleness  of  mind,  which  has  since  in- 
snared  me  into  ten  thousand  calamities ;  and  from 
whence  I  can  reap  no  advantage,  except  it  be,  that, 
in  such  a  humour  as  I  am  now  in,  I  can  the  better 
indulge  myself  in  the  softness  of  humanity,  and  en- 
joy that  sweet  anxiety  which  arises  from  the  memory 
or  past  afflictions. 

We,  that  are  very  old,  are  better  able  to  remem- 
ber things  which  befel  us  in  our  distant  youth,  than 
the  passages  of  later  days.     For  this  reason  it  is, 
that   the  companions  of  my  strong  and  vigorous 
years  present  tnemselves  more  immediately  to  me  in 
this  office  of  sorrow.    Untimely  or  unhappy  deaths 
are  what  we  are  ^most  apt  to  lament :  so  little  are 
we  able  to  make  it  indifferent  when  a  thing  happens, 
though  we  know  it  must  happen.     Thus  we  groan 
under  life,  and  bewail  those  who  are  relieved  from 
it.^    Every  object  that  returns  to  our  imagination 
raises  different  passions,  according  to  the  drcom- 
stance  of  their  departure.     Who  can  have  lived  in 
an  army,  and  in  a  serious  hour  reflect  upon  the 
many  gay  and  agreeable  men  that  might  long  have 
flourished  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  not  join  with  the 
imprecations  of  the  fatherless  and  widow  on  the 
tyrant  to  whose  ambition  they  fell  sacrifices  ?  '  But 
gallant  men,  who  are  cut  off  by  the  sword,  move 
rather  our  veneration  than  our  pity :  and  we  gather 
reliet  enough  from  their  own  contempt  of  death,  to 
make  it  no  evil,    which  was  approached   with  bo 
much  cheerfulness,  and  attended  with  so  much  ho- 
nour.     But  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  from  the 
great  parts  of  life  on  such  occasions,  and  instead  of 
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lamenting  tliose  who  stood  ready  to  give  death  to 
those  from  whom  they  haul  the  fortune  to  receive  it; 
I  say,  when  we  let  our  thoughts  wander  from  such 
noble  objects,  and  consider  the  havoc  which  is  made 
among  the  tender  and  the  innocent,  pity  enters  with 
an  unmixed  softness,  and  possesses  all  our  souls  at 
once. 

Here,  were  there  words  to  express  such  senti-* 
ments  with  proper  tenderness,  I  should  record  the 
beauty,  innocence,  and  untimely  death,  of  the  first 
object  my  eyes  ever  beheld  with  love.  The  beau- 
teous virgin !  how  ignorantly  did  she  charm,  how 
carelessly  excel !  Oh  Death !  thou  hast  right  to  the 
^W,  to  the  ambitious,  to  the  high,  and  to  the 
haughty ;  but  why  this  cruelty  to  the  humble,  to 
the  meek,  to  the  undisceming,  to  the  thoughtless  ? 
W)r  age,  nor  business^  nor  distress,  can  erase  the 
dear  image  from  my  imagination.  In  the  same 
week,  I  saw  her  dressed  f(»r  a  ball,  and  in  a  shroud. 
How  ill  did  the  habit  of  death  become  the  pretty 

trifler !  I  still  behold  the  smiling  earth ^A  large 

train  of  disasters  were  coming  on  to  my  memory, 
when  my  servant  knocked  at  my  closet-door,  and 
interrupted  me  with  a  letter,  attended  with  a  ham- 
per of  wine,  of  the  same  sort  with  that  which  is  to 
he  put  to  sale  on  Thursday  next,  at  Garraway's 
coffee-house.      Upon  the  receipt  of  it,  I  sent  for 
three  of  my  friends.     We  are  so  intimate,  that  we 
can  be  company  in  whatever  state  of  mind  we  meet, 
and  can  entertain  each  other  without  expecting  al- 
ways to  rejoice.    The  wine  we  found  to  be  generous 
and  warming,  but  with  such  a  heat  as  moved  ua, 
rather  to  be  cheerful  than  frolicsome.     It  revived 
the  spirits,   without  firing  the  blood.      We  com- 
niended  it  till  two  of  the  clock  this  morning ;  and 
hanng  to-day  met  a  little  before  dinner,  we  found. 
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that  though  we  drank  two  bottles  a  man^  we  had 
much  more  reason  to  recollect  than  forget  what  had 
passed  the  night  before. 


No.  182.   THURSDAY,  JUNE  8,  1710. 


Sj)ectarei  populum  liuUs  attentitis  q)as, 

HOR.  EP.  ii.  1.  197. 

Tlie  crowd  would  more  delight  the  laughing  sage  *, 
Than  all  the  farce^  and  follies  of  the  stage. 

FBAKCIS. 
mEBR-LANS,  JUNE  7. 

The  town  grows  so  very  empty,  that  the  greater 
number  of  my  gay  characters  are  fled  out  of  my 
sight  into  the  country.  My  beaux  are  now  shep- 
herds, and  my  belles  wood-nymphs.  They  are  loll- 
ing over  rivulets,  and  coverea  with  shades,  while  we 
who  remain  in  town,  hurry  through  the  dust  about 
impertinences,  without  knowing  the  happiness  of 
leisure  and  retirement.  To  add  to  this  calanuty^ 
even  the  actors  are  going  to  desert  us  for  a  season, 
and  we  shall  not  shortly  have  so  much  as  a  land-^ 
scape  or  a  frost-scene  to  refresh  ourselves  with  in 
the  midst  of  our  fatigues.  This  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  so  sensible  a  loss  to  any  other  as  to  me ;  for  I 
confess  it  is  one  of  my  greatest  delights  to  sit  unob- 
served and  unknown  in  the  gallery,  and  entertain 
myself  either  with  what  is  personated  on  the  stage, 

♦  Democritus, 
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or  obsenre  wliat  appearances  present  themselves  in 
the  aodienoe.    If  diere  were  no  other  good  conse- 
quences in  a  play-house^  than  that  so  many  persons 
of  different  ranks  and  conditions  are  placed  there  in 
their  most  pleasing  aspects^  that  prospect  only  would 
oe  very  far  from  being  below  the  pleasures  of  a  wise 
pwn.  There  is  not  one  person  you  can  see,  in  whom, 
if  you  look  with  an  inclination  to  be  pleased,  you 
fflay  not  behold  something  worthy  or  agreeable.  Our 
thoughts  are  in  our  features ;  and  the  visage  of  those 
m  whom  love,  rage,  anger,  jealousy,  or  envy,  have  their 
fieqnent  mansions,  carries  the  traces  of  those  pas- 
fflons  wherever  the  amorous,  the  choleric,  the  jealous. 
Of  the  envious,  are  pleased  to  make  their  appear- 
wioe.    However,  the  assembly  at  a  play  is  usually 
inade  np  of  such  as  have  a  sense  of  some  elegance 
in  pleasure ;  by  which  means  the  audience  is  ge- 
nemlly  composed  of  those  who  have  gentle  afiec- 
tims,  or  at  least  of  such  as  at  that  time  are  in  the 
oest  humour  you  can  ever  find  them.     This  has  in- 
^f^osahlj  a  good  effect  upon  our  spirits;   and  the 
niQsical  airs  which  are  played  to  us,  put  the  whole 
company  into  a  participation  of  the  same  pleasure, 
^  by  consequence,  for  that  time,  equal  in  humour, 
in  fortune,  and  in  quality.     Thus  far  we  gain  only 
vy  coming  into  an  audience ;  but  if  we  find,  added 
to  this,  the  beauties  of  proper  action,  the  force  of 
^nence,  and  the  gaiety  of  well-placed  lights  and 
^^^es.  It  is  being  happy,  and  seeing  others  happy, 
for  two  hours ;  a  duration  of  bliss  not  at  all  to  be 
^giited  by  so  short-lived  a  creature  as  man.     Why 
then  should  not  the  duty  of  the  player  be  had  in 
much  more  esteem  than  it  is  at  present  ?     If  thq 
merit  of  a  performance  be  to  be  valued  according  to 
the  talents  whieh  are  necessary  to  it,  the  qualifi* 
cations  of  a  player  should  raise  him  much  above  the 
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arts  and  ways  of  life  which  we  call  mercenary  or 
mechanic.  When  we  look  round  a  full  house  and 
behold  so  few  that  can^  though  they  set  themselves 
out  to  show  as  much  as  the  persons-  on  the  stage  do^ 
come  up  to  what  they  would  appear  even  in  dumb 
show ;  how  much  does  the  actor  deserve  our  appro- 
bation^ who  adds  to  the  advantage  of  looks  and  mo- 
tions>  the  tone  of  voice^  the  dignity^  the  humility, 
the  sorrow,  and  the  triumph,  suitable  to  the  character 
he  personates ! 

It  may  possibly  be  imagined  by  severe  men,  that 
I  am  too  mquent  in  the  mention  of  the  theatrical 
representations;  but  who  is  not  excessive  in  the 
discourse  of  what  he  extremely  likes  ?  Eugenio  can 
lead  you  to  a  gallery  of  fine  pictures,  which  col- 
lection he  is  always  increasing.  Crassus,  through 
woods  and  forests,  to  which  he  designs  to  add  the 
neighbouring  counties.  These  are  great  and  noble 
instances  of  their  magnificence.  Tne  players  are 
my  pictures,  and  their  scenes  my  territories.  By 
communicating  the  pleasure  I  take  in  them,  it  may 
in  some  measure  add  to  men's  gratifications  this  way; 
as  viewing  the  choice  and  wealth  of  £ugenio  and 
Crassus  augments  the  enjoyments  of  those  whom 
they  entertain,  with  a  prospect  of  such  possessions 
as  would  not  otherwise  fidl  within  the  reach  of  their 
fortunes. 

It  is  a  very  good  office  one  man  does  another, 
when  he  tells  him  the  manner  of  his  being  pleased  ; 
and  I  have  often  thought,  that  a  comment  upon  the 
capacities  of  the  players  would  very  much  improve 
the  delight  that  way,  and  impart  it  to  those  who 
otherwise  have  no  sense  of  it. 

The  first  of  the  present  stage  are  Wilks  and 
Gibber,  perfect  actors  in  their  different  kinds. 
Wilks  has  a  singular  talent  in  representing  the 
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graces  of  nature:  Cibber,  the  deformity  in  the 
affectation  of  them.  Were  I  a  writer  of  plays^  I 
should  never  emphiy  either  of  them  in  parts  which 
had  not  their  b^t  this  way.  This  is  seen  in  the 
inimitable  strain  and  run  of  good  humour  which 
is  kept  up  in  the  character  of  Wildair^  and  in  the 
nice  and  delicate  abuse  of  understanding  in  that 
of  Sir  Novelty.  Gibber^  in  another  lights  hits 
exquisitely  the  flat  civility  of  an  affected  gentle- 
man-usher, and  Wilks  tne  easy  frankness  of  a 
gentleman. 

If  you  would  observe  the  force  of  the  same  capa- 
cities in  higher  life,  can  any  thing  be  more  ingenu- 
ous than  the  behaviour  of  prince  Harry,  when  his 
fsther  checks  him?  any  thing  more  exasperating 
than  that  of  Richard  when  he  insults  his  superiors  ? 
To  beseech  gracefully,  to  approach  respectndlv,  to 
pity,  to  mourn,  to  love,  are  the  places  wherein  Wilks 
mav  be  made  to  shine  with  the  utmost  beauty.  To 
rally  pleasantly,  to  scorn  artfully,  to  flatter,  to  ridi- 
enle>  and  toneglect^  are  what  Gibber  would  perform 
with  no  less  excellence. 

When  actors  are  considered  with  a  view  to  their 
talents,  it  is  not  only  the  pleasure  of  that  hour  of 
action,  which  the  spectators  gain  £rom  their  per- 
formance ;  but  the  opposition  of  right  and  wrong 
oa  the  stage,  would  have  its  force  in  the  assistance 
of  our  judgements  on  other  occasions.     I  have  at 
present  under  my  tutelage  a  young  poet,  who,  I 
design,  shall  entertain  the  town  the  ensuing  winter. 
And,  as  he  does  me  the  honour  to  let  me  see  his 
comedy  as  he  writes  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
the  parts  fit  the  genios  of  the  several  actors,  as 
exactly  as  their  habits  can  their  bodies.     And  be- 
cause the  two  I  have  mentioned  are  to  perform  the 
principal  parts,  I  have  prevailed  with  uie  house  to 
^  tlie  '  Careless  Husband '  be  acted  on  Tuesday 

VOI<.  III.  M  M 
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next,  that  my  youag  author  may  huve  a  tiew  of  a 
play,  which  is  acted  to  perfection,  both  by  them 
and  all  concerned  in  it ;  as  being  bom  within  the 
walls  of  the  theatre,  and  writtoi  with  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  abilities  of  the  performers.     Mr. 
Wilks  mil  do  his  best  in  this  play,  because  it  is  for 
his  own  benefit :  and  Mr.  Gibber,  because  he  writ 
it.     Besides  which,  all  the  great  beauties  we  have 
left  in  town,  or  within  call  of  it,  will  be  present, 
because  it  is  the  last  play  1^  season.     This  oppor- 
tunity wiU,  I  hope,  inflame  my  pupil  with  such  ge- 
nerous  notions,  firam  seeing  this  fiur  assembly  as 
will  be  then  present,  thait  h»  play  may  be  composedl 
of  sentiments  and  characters  proper  to  be  presented 
to  such  an  audience.    His  orama  at  present  has 
only  the  outlines  drawn.     There  are,  I  find,  to  be 
in  It  all  the  reverend  offices  of  life  such  as  regaid 
to  parents,  husbands,  and  honourable  lovers,  pre- 
served with  the  ntmost  core ;  and  at  the  same  tone 
that  agreeableness  of  behaviour,  with  the  intermix- 
ture of  pleasing  passions  which  arise  fipom  inaooenoe 
and  virtue,  interspersed  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
to  be  charming  and  i^eeabie,  shall  ^p6ar  the  na« 
tural  consequence  of  being  virtuous.  This  grcat  eoA 
is  one  of  those  I  propose  to  do  in  my  oensonhip  ; 
but  if  I  find  a  thin  house  on  an  occasion  when  siick 
a  work  is  to  be  promoted,  my  pupil  shall  return  to 
his  commons  at  Oxford,  and  Sheer-lane  «nd  tke 
theatres  be  no  longer  correspondents. 


I^  183.  TATMB. 
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—  FuU  hoc  sepiefUia  pumdam, 
Publka  privatis  teccrnered   ■ 

BOA.  A%8  Pon«  990* 

Our  sage  fbre&thera  wisely  understood 
To  sepanle  pii^c  from  the  privtte  good. 


VBOK  MT  OWN  APAKTlfSKI^  JVVB  9. 

When  men  look  into  their  own  bosoms^  and  con- 
sider the  generous  seeds  which  are  there  planted^ 
that  mighty  if  rightly  cultivated,  ennoble  their  lives^ 
and  make  their  virtue  venerable  to  futurity;  how 
can  they^  without  tears,  reflect  on  the  universal  d^ 
generacy  £rom  that  public  spirit,  which  ought  to  be 
the  first  and  princi^  motive  of  all  their  actions? 
In  the  Grecian  and  Homan  nations,  they  were  wise 
enough  to  keep  up  this  great  incentive,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  be  m  the  fashion  without  being  a  pa- 
triot. All  gallantry  had  its  first  source  from  hence; 
and  to  want  a  warmth  for  the  public  wel&re,  was  a 
defect  so  scandalous,  that  he  who  was  guilty  of  it 
had  no  pretence  to  honour  or  manhood.  What 
makes  the  depravity  among  us,  in  this  behalf,  the 
more  vexatious  and  irksome  to  reflect  upon,  is,  that 
the  contempt  of  life  is  carried  as  ieir  amongst  us,  as 
it  oould  be  in  those  memorable  people;,  and  we 
Tvant  only  a  proper  application  of  the  qualities  which 
are  frequent  among  us,  to  be  as  worthy  as  they. 
There  is  hardly  a  man  to  be  found  who  wiU  not 
^ht  upon  any  occasion,  which  he  thinks  may  taint 

mm2 
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served^  &U  in  with  a  national  start  of  passion^  or  sul- 
lenness  of  humour^  which  a  whole  nation  is  some- 
times taken  with  as  well  as  a  private  man ;  and  by 
that  means  divert  them  from  their  common  seas^, 
into  an  aversion  for  receiving  any  thing  in  its  trae 
light.  But  when  Demosthenes  had  awakened  his 
audience  with  that  one  hint  of  judging  by  the  general 
tenor  of  his  life  towards  them^  his  services  bore  down 
his  opponent  before  him^  who  fled  to  the  covert  of 
his  mean  arts>  till  some  more  feivourable  occasion 
should  offer  against  the  superior  merit  of  Demos- 
thenes. 

It  were  to  be  wished^  that  love  of  their  country 
were  the  first  principle  of  action  in  men  of  business, 
even  for  their  own  sakes ;  for  when  the  world  be- 
gins to  examine  into  their  conduct,  the  generality, 
who  have  no  share  in,  or  hopes  of  any  part  in  power 
or  riches,  but  what  is  the  effect  of  their  own  labour 
or  property,  will  judge  of  them  by  no  other  method 
tlmn  that  of  how  profitable  their  administration  has 
been  to  the  whole.  They  who  are  out  of  the  influ- 
ence of  men's  fortune  or  flstvour,  will  let  them  stand 
or  fall  by  this  one  only  rule ;  and  men  who  can  bear 
being  tried  by  it,  are  always  popular  in  their  fiall* 
Those  who  cannot  suffer  such  a  scrutiny,  are  con- 
temptible in  their  advancement. 

But  I  am  here  running  into  shreds  of  maxims 
from  reading  Tacitus  this  morning,  which  has  driven 
me  from  my  recommendation  of  public  spirit,  which 
^s  the  intended  purpose  of  this  Lncubradoo. 
There  is  not  a  more  glorious  instance  of  it,  than  in 
the  character  of  Regulus.  This  same  Renins  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  sent 
by  them  to  Rome,  in  order  to  demand  some  Punic 
noblemen,  who  were  prisoners,  in  exchange  for  him- 
self;  and  was  bound  by  an  oath  that  he  would  re- 
turn to  Carthage,  if  he  failed  in  his  commission. 
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He  proposes  this  to  the  senate^  who  were  in  suspense 
upon  it^  which  Regulus  observing^  without  having 
the  least  notion  of  putting  the  care  of  his  own  life 
ia  competition  with  the  public  good>  desired  them 
to  consider  that  he  was  old  and  ^most  useless ;  that 
those  demanded  in  exchange  were  men  of  daring 
ten^pers  and  great  merit  in  military  affairs;  and 
wondered  they  would  make  any  doubt  of  permitting 
him  to  go  back  to  the  short  tortures  prepared  for 
him  at  Carthage^  where  he  should  have  the  advan- 
tafie  of  ending  a  long  life  both  gloriously  and  use- 
fully. This  generous  advice  was  consented  to ;  and 
he  took  his  leave  of  his  country  and  his  weeping 
&iends>  to  go  to  certain  deaths  with  that  cheerful 
composure^  as  a  man>  after  l^e  fatigue  of  business  in 
a  Court  or  a  city>  retires  to  the  next  village  for  the 
air. 


No.  184.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  13,  1710. 


Una  de  miuUis,  face  nuptiali 

Digna,-^  hok.  od.  iii.  11.  S3. 

Yet  worthy  of  the  nuptial  iUune-^ 

Of  many,  one  untainted  maid.  fsavgis. 

FROM  XT  OWK  APARTMENT,  JUNE  12. 

Thsbe  are  certain  occasions  of  life  which  give  pro« 
pitious  omens  of  the  future,  good  conduct  of  it,  as 
well  as  others  which  explain  our  present  inward 
state,  according  to  our  behaviour  in  them.     Of  the 
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latter  sort  are  fbnerals ;  of  the  former^  weddii^. 
The  manner  of  our  carriage  when  we  lose  a  friend 
shows  yerv  much  our  temper^  in  the  humility  of  our 
words  and  actions^  and  a  general  sense  of  our  desti- 
tute condition^  which  runs  through  all  our  deport^ 
ment.  This  gives  a  solemn  testimony  of  the  generous 
affection  we  hofre  our  friends^  when  we  seem  to  dis* 
relish  every  things  now  we  can  no  more  enjoy  them^ 
or  see  them  partake  in  our  enjoyments.  It  is  very 
proper  and  humane  to  put  ourselves^  as  it  were^  in 
their  livery  after  their  decease^  and  wear  a  habit 
unsuitable  to  prosperity^  while  those  we  loved  and 
honoured  are  mouldering  in  the  grave*  As  this  is 
laudable  on  the  sorrowful  side^  so  on  the  other^  in- 
cidents of  success  may  no  less  justly  be  represented 
and  acknowledged  in  our  outward  figure  and  car- 
riage. Of  all  such  occasions^  that  great  change  of  a 
single  life  into  marriage  is  the  most  important ;  as 
it  is  the  source  of  all  relations^  and  from  whence  all 
other  friendship  and  commerce  do  i>rincipally  arise. 
The  general  intent  of  both  sexes  is  to  dispose  of 
themselves  happily  and  honourably  in  this  state; 
and^  as  all  the  good  qualities  we  have  are  exerted  to 
make  our  way  into  it^  so  the  best  appearance^  with 
regard  to  their  minds^  their  persons^  and  their  for- 
tunes^  at  the  first  entrance  mto  it,  is  a  due  to  each 
other  in  the  married  pair,  as  well  as  a  compliment 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  It  was  an  instruction  of 
a  wise  law-giver,  that  unmarried  women  ^ould  wear 
such  loose  habits,  which,  in  the  flowing  q£  their  garb^ 
should  incite  their  beholders  to  a  desbe  ef  their  per- 
sons ;  and  that  the  ordinary  motion  of  their  bodies 
might  display  the  figure  and  shape  of  their  limbs  in 
such  a  mmmer  as  at  once  to  preserve  the  strictest 
decency,  and  raise  the  warmest  inclinations. 

This  was  the  economy  of  the  legislature  fi»r  the 
increase  of  people^  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  pre- 
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gervation  of  the  genial  bed.  She  who  was  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  beheld  her  while  unmarried,  was 
to  bid  adieu  to  the  pleasure  of  shining  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  as  soon  as  she  took  upon  her  the  wedaed 
condition.  However,  there  was  a  festival  of  life  al- 
lowed the  new-married,  a  sort  of  intermediate  state 
between  celibacy  and  matrimony,  which  continued 
certain  days.  i)uring  that  time,  entertainments, 
equipages,  and  other  circumstances  of  rejoicing,  were 
encouraged ;  and  they  were  permitted  to  exceed  the 
common  mode  of  living,  tluit  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom might  learn  from  such  freedoms  of  conversa- 
tion to  run  into  a  general  conduct  to  each  other, 
made  out  of  their  past  and  future  state,  so  to  temper 
the  cares  of  the  man  and  the  wife  with  the  gaieties- 
of  the  lover  and  the  mistress. 

In  those  wise  ages,  the  dignity  of  life  was  kept  up, 
and  on  the  celebration  of  such  solemnities  there  were 
BO  impertinent  whispers,  and  senseless  interpreta- 
tions put  upon  the  unaffiicted  cheerfulness  or  acci- 
dental seriousness  of  the  bride ;  but  men  turned 
their  thoughts  upon  the  'general  reflections,  upon 
what  issue  might  probably  be  expected  from  such  a 
couple  in  the  succeeding  course  oi  their  life,  and  fe- 
licitated them  accordingly  upon  such  prospects. 

I  must  confess,  I  cannot,  from  any  ancient  manu- 
scripts, sculptures,  or  medals,  deduce  the  rise  of  our 
ceLeorated  custom  of  throwing  the  stocking;  but 
have  a  faint  memory  of  an  account  a  ^end  gave  me 
of  an  original  picture  in  the  palace  of  Aldobrandini 
in  Rome.^  This  seems  to  show  a  sense  of  this  aflair 
very  different  from  what  is  usual  among  us.  It  is 
a  Grecian  wedding ;  and  the  figures  represented  are 
a  person  offering  sacrifice,  a  beautiful  damsel  danc- 
ing, and  another  pla3ring  on  the  harp.  The  bride  is 
placed  in  her  bed,  the  bridegroom  sits  at  the  feet  of 
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it^  with  an  aspect  wliich  inthaate^  his  thooghtft  ^t^ere 
not  only  entertained  witii  the  joy«  with  whidi  he 
was  snrronnded ;  bat  also  with  a  noble  gnthade 
and  divine  pleasure  in  the  oflering  which  was  thes 
made  to  the  gods  to  ittvoke  their  influence  on  his 
new  condition.  There  appears  in  the  feee  of  the 
woman  a  mixtoie  of  fear^  hope,  and  modesty  ;  in  the 
bridegroom  a  well-gOTemed  rapture.  As  you  see  ia 
great  spirits  grief,  which  disoorers  itself  the  moro 
by  forbearing  tears  and  comj^iaints,  yon  may  observe 
also  the  highest  joy  is  too  big  for  nttenmee:  tiie 
tongue  being  of  all  the  organs  the  least  capable  ef 
expressing  such  a  ciromistance.  The  nuptial  tordi, 
the  bower,  the  mamage  song,  are  all  particolait 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  allusions  of  the  ancient 
writers :  and  in  every  one  of  them  something  is  to 
be  observed  which  denotes  their  industry  to  aggran- 
dize and  adorn  this  occasimi  above  all  others. 

With  us,  all  order  and  decency  in  this  point  is 
perverted,  by  the  insipid  mirth  of  certain  animab 
we  usually  caXL  Wags.  These  are  a  species  of  aD 
men  the  most  insupportable.  One  cannot  withoat 
some  reflection  say,  whether  their  flat  mirth  pro- 
vokes us  more  to  pity  or  to  scorn :  but  if  one  consi- 
ders with  how  great  aflTectation  they  utter  their  fripd 
concdts,  commiseration  immediately  changes  itself 
into  contempt. 

A  Wag  is  the  last  order  even  of  pretenders  to  wit 
and  good  humour.  He  has  generaUy  his  mind  pie- 
pared  to  receive  some  occasion  of  merriment,  hot  is 
of  himself  too  empty  to  draw  any  out  of  his  own  set 
of  thoughts ;  and  therefore  laughs  at  the  next  tfain^ 
he  meets^  not  because  it  is  ridiculous,  but  beesose 
he  is  under  a  necessity  of  laughing.  A  Wag  is  one 
that  never  in  its  life  saw  a  beautiful  object ;  hot 
sees,  what  it  does  see^  in  the  most  low  and  most  itt* 
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coBsiderBbie  H^  it  cm  be  placed.  There  is  a  eer- 
tain  ability  aecessaiy  to  bebold  miiat  is  amiable  and 
worthy  of  our  anprobotioii,  which  Iktle  minds  want, 
scad  attempt  to  bide  by  a  genend  disregard  to  every 
thing  tbey  behold  above  what  they  are  able  to  re- 
lish. Hence  it  is,  that  a  Wag  in  an  assembly  is 
ever  guessing,  how  well  aoch  a  uuly  slept  last  night, 
and  how  madi  such  a  young  fellow  is  pleased  with 
himself.  The  Wag's  gaiety  consists  in  a  certain 
professed  ill-breedmg,  as  if  it  were  an  excuse  for 
committing  a  fEiult,  that  a  man  knows  he  does  so. 
Though  all  public  places  are  full  of  persons  of  this 
order ;  yet,  because  I  will  not  allow  impertinence 
Itnd  affectation  to  get  the  better  of  native  innocence 
and  simplicity  of  manners,  I  have,  in  spite  of  such 
little  disturbers  of  public  entertainments,  persuaded 
my  brother  Tranquillus  and  his  wife  my  sister  Jenny, 
in  &vour  of  Mr.  Wilks,  to  be  at  the  play  to-morrow 
evening. 

They,  as  they  have  so  much  good  sense  as  to  act 
naturally,  without  regard  to  the  observation  of  others, 
will  not,  I  hope,  be  discomposed,  if  any  of  the  fry 
of  Wags  should  take  upon  tJiem  to  make  themselves 
merry  upon  the  occasion  of  their  coming,  as  they  in- 
tend, in  their  wedding  clothes.  My  brother  is  a 
plain,  worthy,  and  honest,  man ;  and,  as  it  is  natural 
for  men  of  that  turn  to  be  mightily  taken  with 
sprightly  and  airy  women,  my  sister  has  a  vivacity 
whidi  may  perhaps  give  hopes  to  impertinents,  but 
will  be  esteemed  t£e  effect  of  innocence  among 
wise  men.  They  design  to  sit  with  me  in  the  box, 
which  the  house  have  been  so  complaisant  to 
offer  me  whenever  I  think  fit  to  come  thither  in  my 
public  character. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  but  the  true  figure  of 
conjugal  affection  will  appear  in  their  looks  and  ges* 
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tures.  My  sister  does  not  affect  to  be  gorgeous  in 
her  dress ;  and  thinks  the  happiness  of  a  wife  is  more 
visible  in  a  cheerful  look  than  a  gay  apparel.  It  is 
a  hard  task  to  speak  of  persons  so  nearly  related  to 
one  with  decency ;  but  I  may  sslj,  all  who  shall  be 
at  the  play  will  allow  him  to  have  the  mien  of  a 
worthy  English  gentleman ;  her>  that  of  a  notable 
and  deserving  wife. 


END  OF  VOL.  III. 
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NotUiam  primosque  gradus  vidma  fecit ; 
Tempore  crevit  amor:  Ueda  quoquejure  cdUsents 
Sed  vetuSre  jKitres,     Quod  rum  potuere  vetare. 
Ex  aqtu)  aqftis  aardebaia  mentSbus  ambo. 

ovu.  MET.  iv.  59. 

Their  neighbourhood  acquaintance  early  bred, 
Acquaintance  love^  and  love  in  time  bad  led 
The  happy  couple  to  the  nuptial  bed. 
Their  Others  stopt  them,  but  in  vain  oppose 
Their  mutual  passion,  source  of  all  their  woes. 

FROM  HT  OWK  ArAaTMEMT,   JUKE  14. 

AsjBoon  as  I  was  up  this  morning,  my  man  gave  md 
the  following  letter ;  which,  since  it  leads  to  a  sub- 
ject that  may  prove  of  common  use  to  the  world,  I 
shall  take  notice  of  with  as  much  expedition  as  mj 
fair  petitioner  could  desire. 

''  MB.  SICKEBSTAFF, 

"  Since  you  have  so  often  declared  yourself  a  pa^ 
tron  of  the  distressed^  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  am 
daughter  to  a  country  gentleman  of  good  sense,  and 
may  expect  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  for  my 
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fortune.  I  love  and  am  beloved  by  Philander,  a 
youns  gentleman  who  has  an  estate  of  ^ve  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  and  is  our  near  neighbour  in  the 
country  every  summer.  My  father^  though  he  has 
been  a  long  time  acquainted  with  it,  constantly  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  our  mutual  inclinations :  but 
what  most  of  all  torments  me  is,  that  if  ever  I  speak 
in  conmiendation  of  my  lover,  he  is  much  louder  in 
his  praises  than  myself;  and  professes^  that  it  is  out 
of  pure  love  and  esteem  for  Philander,  as  well  as  his 
daughter,  that  he  can  never  consent  we  should  marry 
each  other ;  when,  as  he  terms  it,  we  may  both  do 
so  mudi  better.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that 
two  gentlemen  of  considerable  fortunes  made  their 
addresses  to  me  last  winter,  and  Philander,  as  I  have 
since  learned,  was  offered  a  young  heiress  with  fif- 
teen thousand  pounds ;  but  it  seems  we  could  neither 
of  us  thinjc^  that  $tccepting  tho^  matches  would  be 
doing  better  than  jnemaining  constant  to  our  first 
passion.  Your  thoughts  upon  the  whole  may,  per- 
naps,  have  some  weight  with  my  fiaither,  who  is  one 
of  your  admirers,  as  is  your  humble  servant^ 

"  Sylvia. 

''  P.  S.  You  are  desired  to  be  speedy,  since  my 
^tl^er  4a^y  presses  nie  to  accept  of,  what  he  calls, 
^  .^dvanl^ageous  offer." 

There  is  i;6  calamity  in  life  that  falls  heavier  upon 
human  Qat^e  than  a  disappointment  in  love ;  espe- 
cially when  it  happens  between  two  persons  whose 
h^rts  are  mutually  engaged  to  each  other.  It  is 
this  distress  which  has  siven  occasion  to  some  of  the 
?lie8t  trag^es  that  were  ev^r  written,  and  daily  fills 
the  worl^  with  melancholy,  discontent,  phrensyi 
^<^ess,  despair,  and  death.  I  have  often  admired 
at  the  barb^ity  of  parents,  who  ,90  frequently  inter- 
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pose  their  authority  in  this  grand  artide  of  life.  I 
would  fain  ask  Sylvia's  father^  whether  he  thinks 
he  can  bestow  a  greater  favour  on  his  daughter^  than 
to  put  her  in  a  way  to  live  happily  ?  Whether  a  man 
of  Philander's  character^  with  live  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  is  not  more  likely  to  contribute  to  that 
end^  than  many  a  young  fellow  whom  he  m^  have 
in  his  thoughts  with  so  many  thousands  ?  Whether 
he  can  make  amends  to  his  daughter  by  any  increase 
of  riches,  for  the  loss  of  that  happiness  she  proposes 
to  herself  in  her  Philander  ?  Or,  whether  a  rather 
should  compound  with  his  daughter  to  be  miserable^ 
though  she  were  to  get  twenty  thousand  pounds  by 
the  bargain  ?  I  suppose  he  would  have  ner  reflect 
with  esteem  on  his  memory  after  his  death:  and 
does  he  think  this  a  proper  method  to  make  her  do 
so,  when,  as  often  as  she  thinks  on  the  loss  of  her 
Philander,  she  must  at  the  same  time  remember  him 
as  the  cruel  cause  of  it  ?  Any  transient  ill-humour 
is  soon  forgotten;  but  the  reflection  of  such  a  cruelty 
must  continue  to  raise  resentments  as  long  as  me 
itself;  and  by  this  one  piece  of  barbarity,  an  indul- 
gent father  loses  the  merit  of  all  his  past  kindnesses. 
It  is  not  impossible  but  she  may  deceive  herself  in 
the  happiuess  which  she  proposes  from  Philander : 
but  as  in  such  a  case  she  can  have  no  one  to  blame 
bat  herself,  she  will  bear  the  disappointment  with 
greater  patience ;  but  if  she  never  makes  the  experi- 
ment, however  happy  she  may  be  with  another,  she 
will  still  thii^  she  might  have  been  happier  with 
Philander.  There  is  ^  kind  of  sympathy  m  souls, 
that  fits  them  for  eaph  other ;  and  we  may  be  assured 
when  we  see  two  persons  engaged  in  the  warmths  of 
a  mutual  affection,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  in 
both  their  minds  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  oue 
another.  A  generous  and  constant  passioQ  in  an 
aigreeable  lover,  where  there  is  not  too  great  a  dispa- 
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rity  in  other  circumstances,  is  the  greatest  hlessing 
that  can  befaU  the  person  beloved;  and,  if  overlookea 
in  one,  may  perhaps  never  be  found  in  another.  1 
shaU  conclude  this  with  a  celebrated  instance  ot  a 
fether's  indulgence  in  this  particular,  which,  thougn 
carried  to  an  extravagance,  has  something  m  it  so 
tender  and  amiable,  as  may  justly  reproach  the  hard- 
ness of  temper  that  is  to  be  met  with  m  many  a 
British  father. 

Antiochu§,  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  feU  passion- 
ately in  love  with  the  young  queen  Stratomce,  wno 
was  his  mother-in-law,  and  had  bore  a  son  to  the 
old  king  Sekucus  his  father.  The  prince,  finding 
it  impossible  to  extinguish  his  passion,  fell  sdc; 
and  refused  all  manner  of  nourishment,  being  de- 
termined to  put  an  end  to  that  life  which  was  be- 
come insupportable. 

Erasistratua,  the  physician,  soon  found  that  wye 
was  his  disteinper ;  ana  observing  the  alteration  m 
his  pulse  and  countenance^  whenever  Stratomce 
made  him  a  visit,  was  soon  satisfied  that  he  was  av- 
ing  for  his  young  mother-in-law.  Knowing  the  old 
king's  tenderness  for  his  son,  when  he  one  mormi^ 
inquired  of  his  health,  he  told  him,  that  the  prince  s 
distemper  was  love ;  but  that  it  was  imcurable*  1*' 
cause  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  possess  the  person 
whom  he  loved.  The  king,  surprised  at  this  account, 
desired  to  know  how  his  son's  passion  could  be  incu- 
rable ?  '  Why,  Sir,'  replied  Erasistratus,  '  because 
he  is  in  love  with  the  person  I  am  married  to.' 

The  old  king  inunecuately  conjured  him  by  all  his 
past  £ivour8,  to  save  the  life  of  his  son  and  successor. 
'  Sir,'  said  Erasistratus,  '  would  your  majesty  but 
fjancy  yourself  in  my  place,  you  would  see  the  un- 
r^sonableness  of  what  you  desire.'  '  Heaven  is  mj 
witness,'  said  Seleucus,  '  I  could  resign  even  my 
Stratonice  to  save  my  Antiochus.'     At  &s,  the  tca» 
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ran  down  his  cheeks;  which  when  the  physician  saw^ 
taking  him  by  the  hand^  '  Sir/  says  he,  '  if  these 
are  your  real  sentiments,  the  prince's  life  is  out  of 
danger ;  it  is  Stratonice  for  whom  he  dies/  Seleucus 
immediately  gave  orders  for  solemnizing  the  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  young  queen,  to  show  her  obedience, 
very  generously  exchanged  the  father  for  the  son. 
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— Emitur  via  viHiUe  potestat,  Claud. 

Virtue  alone  ennobles  human  kind. 

And  power  should  on  her  glorious  footsteps  wait. 

R.  WTNNE. 


8HSS&-LAKX,  JUm  16. 

4f  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  these  our  labours  to 

extirpate,  from  among  the  polite  or  busy  part  of 

mankind,  all  such  as  are  either  prejudicial  or  ins^- 

nificant  to  society;  so  it  ought  to  be  no  less  our 

study  to  supply  the  havoc  we  have  made,   by  an 

exact  care  of  the  growing  generation.  But  when  we 

bigin  to  inculcate  proper  precepts  to  the  children  of 

this  island,  except  we  could  take  them  out  of  their 

nuTse'd  arms,  we  see  an  amendment  is  almost  imprao- 

ticable  ;  for  we  find  the  whole  species  of  our  youth, 

and  grown  men,  is  incorrigibly  prepossessed  with 

TBsitj^ 'pride,  or  ambition,  according  to  the  respect 
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tive  pursuits  to  which  they  turn  themselves;  by 
which  means  the  world  is  in&tuated  with  the  love 
of  appearances  instead  of  things.  Thus  the  vain 
man  takes  praise  for  honour ;  the  proud  man^  cere- 
mony for  respect;  the  ambitious  man^  power  for 
glory.  These  three  characters  are  indeed  of  very 
near  resemblance^  but  differentlv  received  by  man- 
kind. Vanity  makes  men  ridiculous ;  pride^  odious ; 
and  ambition^  terrible.  The  foundation  of  all  which 
is^  that  they  are  grounded  upon  falsehood :  for  if 
men^  instead  of  stuping  to  appear  considerable^  were 
in  their  own  hearts  possessors  of  the  requisites  for 
esteem^  the  acceptance  they  otherwise  imfortunately 
aim  at  would  be  as  inseparable  from  them^  as  appro- 
bation is  from  truth  itseu.  By  this  means  diey  would 
have  some  rule  to  walk  by ;  and  they  may  ever  be 
assured^  that  a  good  cause  of  action  will  certainly 
receive  a  suitable  effect.  It  may  be  an  useful  hint 
in  such  cases  for  a  man  to  ask  of  himself^  whether  he 
really  is  what  he  has  a  mind  to  be  thought  ?  If  he 
is>  he  need  not  give  himself  much  further  anxiety. 
What  will  the  world  say  ?  is  the  common  question 
in  matters  of  difficulty ;  as  if  the  terror  lay  wholly 
in  the  sense  which  others,  and  not  we  ourselves, 
shall  have  of  our  actions.  From  this  one  source  arise 
all  the  impostors  in  every  art  and  profession,  in  all 
places,  among  all  persons,  in  conversation,  as  well 
as  in  business.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  vain  fellow  takes 
twice  as  much  pains  to  be  ridiculous,  as  would  make 
him  sincerely  agreeable. 

Can  any  one  be  better  fashioned,  better  bred,  or 
has  any  one  more  good-nature,  than  Damasippus  ? 
But  the  whole  scope  of  his  looks  and  actions  tends  so 
immediately  to  gam  the  good  opinion  of  all  he  con- 
verses with,  that  he  loses  it  for  that  only  reascm.  As 
it  is  the  nature  of  vanity  to  impose  fuse  shows  for 
trtttlu,  so  does  it  also  turn  real  possessions  into  ima-» 
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ginaiy  ones.     Damasippus^  by  assuniing  to  himself 
what  he  has  not,  robs  himself  of  what  he  has. 

There  is  nothing  more  necessary  to  establish  re- 
putation^  than  to  suspend  the  enjoyment  of  it.  He 
that  cannot  bear  the  sense  of  merit  with  silence, 
miist  of  necessity  destroy  it :  for  fame  being  the  ge- 
neral mistress  of  mankind,  whoever  gives  it  to  him- 
self insults  all  to  whom  he  relates  any  circumstances 
to  his  own  advantage.  He  is  considered  as  an  open 
ravisher  of  that  beauty,  for  whom  all  others  pine  in 
silence.  But  some  minds  are  so  incapable  of  any 
temperance  in  this  particular,  that  on  every  second 
in  tneir  discourse,  you  may  observe  an  earnestness 
in  their  eyes,  which  shows  they  wait  for  your  appro- 
bation :  and  perhaps  the  next  instant  cast  an  eye  on 
a  glass,  to  see  how  they  like  themselves.  Walking 
the  other  day  in  a  neighbouring  inn  of  court,  I  saw 
a  more  happy  and  more  graceful  orator  than  I  ever 
before  had  neard,  or  read  of.  A  youth  of  about 
nineteen  years  of  age  was  in  an  Indian  night-gown 
and  laced  cap,  pleamng  a  cause  before  a  glass.  The 
young  fellow  had  a  very  good  air,  and  seemed  to 
hold  his  brief  in  his  hand  rather  to  help  his  action, 
than  that  he  wanted  notes  for  his  further  informa- 
tion. When  I  first  began  to  observe  him,  I  feared 
he  would  soon  be  alarmed ;  but  he  was  so  zealous  for 
his  client,  and  so  favourably  received  by  the  court, 
that  he  went  on  with  great  fluency  to  inform  the 
Bench,  that  he  humbly  hoped  they  would  not  let  the 
merit  of  the  cause  suffer  by  the  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience of  the  pleader;  that  in  all  things  he  submitted 
to  their  candour :  and  modestly  desired  they  would 
not  conclude,  but  that  strengtn  of  argument,  and 
force  of  reason,  may  be  consistent  with  grace  of  ac« 
tion,  and  comeliness  of  person. 

To  me,  who  see  people  every  day  in  the  midst  of 
crowds,  whomsoever  they  seem  to  address  to,  talk 

VOL.  IV.  0 
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dnly  to  themselves^  and  of  themselves^  this  orator 
was  not  so  extravagant  a  man  as  perhaps  another 
TVoold  have  thought  him :  but  I  took  part  in  his 
suecess^  and  was  very  glad  to  find  he  had  in  his 
favour  judgement  and  costs^  without  any  manner  of 
oppcNsition. 

The  effects  of  pride  and  vanity  are  of  consequence 
only  to  the  proud  and  the  vain;  and  tend  to  im 
further  ill  than  what  is  personal  to  themselves^  in 
preventing  their  progress  in  any  thing  that  is  worthy 
and  laudable^  and  creating  envy  instead  of  emuhn 
tion  of  superior  virtue.  These  ill  qualities  are  to  be 
foimd  only  in  such  as  have  so  li^le  minds^  as  to 
drcumsoribe  their  thoughts  and  designs  within  what 
properly  relates  to  the  value^  which  they  think  due 
to  their  dear  and  amiable  selves:  but  ambition, 
which  is  the  third  great  impediment  to  honour  and 
virtue^  is  a  fault  of  such  as  think  lliemselves  bom  for 
moving  in  an  higher  eirh,  and  prefer  being  powerful 
and  mischievous  to  being  virtuous  and  obscure.  The 

rrent  of  thss  mischief  in  life^  so  far  as  to  r^ulste 
into  sdiemes^  and  ms^e  it  possess  a  man's  whsle 
hearty  without  his  believing  mmself  a  demon,  was 
Machiavel.  He  first  ^ught,  that  a  man  must  ne* 
oessarily  appear  weak,  to  be  honest.  Hence  it  gains 
upon  tne  imagination,  -that  a  great  is  not  so  despi* 
caUe  as  a  little  villain ;  and  men  are  insensibly  led 
to  a  belief,  that  the  aggravation  of  crimes  is  a  di- 
minution of  them.  Hence  the  impiety  of  thinkiiig 
one  thing,  and  speftking  another.  In  pursuance  of 
this  empty  and  imsati«fying  dream,  to  betray,  to 
undermine,  to  kill  in  themselves  all  natural  senti- 
tnents  of  love  to  friends  or  country,  is  the  willing 
practice  of  sueh  as  are  thirsty  of  power  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  of  being  iBseful  «nd  aeeqptabk  to 
mankind. 
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ADVEBTISEMENT. 


%*  Whereas  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  lately  received 
a  letter  out  of  Ireland,  dated  June  the  ninth,  im- 
partixig,  that  he  is  grown  very  dull,  for  the  postage 
of  which  Mr.  JMorphew  charges  one  shilling ;  and 
another  without  date  of  place  or  time,  for  which  he, 
the  said  Morphew,  charges  two-pence :  it  is  desired^ 
that  for  the  &iture,  his  courteous  and  uncourteous 
readers  will  go  a  little  further  in  expressing  their 
good  and  ill-will,  and  pay  for  the  carriage  of  their 
letters;  otherwise  the  intended  pleasure  or  pain, 
which  is  desigiied  fwr  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  will  he  wholly 
diai^pointed. 


^mipvmnp^q 
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—  PudethcKopprobria  nobis 
Ml  did  potnusct  ^  vum  potuisse  refeOL 

OVij».  MJBT.  i.  7$9. 

To  hear  an  open  sknder  is  a  curse : 

But  not  to  finid  an  answer  is  a  worse.  brtdzv. 


FBOM   MY   OWN   APARTMENT,   JUNE    19. 

PASQUIN,   OF   ROME,    TO   ISAAC   BICKJBRSTAFF,   OF 

LONDON. 

"  His  Holiness  is  gone  to  Castel  Gandolpho,  much 
discomposed  at  some  late  accounts  from  the  mission-     • 
ories  in  your  islaud :  for  a  awnmittee  of  cardinals, 

c  2 
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which  lately  sat  for  the  reviving  the  force  of  some 
obsolete  doctrines^  and  drawing  up  amendments  to 
certain  points  of  faith^  have  represented  the  church 
of  Rome  to  be  in  great  danger^  from  a  treatise  writ- 
ten by  a  learned  Englishman^  which  carries  spiritual 
power  much  higher  than  w^  could  have  dared  to 
have  attempted  even  here.  His  book  is  called,  '  An 
Epistolary  Discourse^  proving  from  the  Scriptures^ 
and  the  first  Fadiers,  that  the  soul  is  a  jpnndple 
naturally  mortal.  Wherein  is  proved,  t£at  none 
have  the  power  of  giving  this  divine  immortaliflng 
spirit,  since  the  aposUes,  but  the  bishops.  By  Henry 
Ilodwell,  M.A/  The  assertion  appeared  to  our 
Literati,  so  short  and  effectual  a  method  of  subject- 
ing the  laity,  that  it  is  feared  auricular  oonfessioii 
and  absolution  will  not  be  capable  of  keeping  the 
clergy  of  Rome  in  any  d^ree  of  greatness,  in  com- 
petition with  such  teachers,  whose  flocks  shall  re- 
ceive this  opinion.  What  gives  the  ^eater  iealousy 
here  is,  that  in  the  catalosue  of  treatises  which  have 
been  lately  burnt  within  the  British  territories,  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  this  learned  work ;  which  cir- 
cumstance is  a  sort  of  implication  that  the  tenet  is 
not  held  erroneous,  but  that  the  doctrine  is  received 
amongst  you  as  orthodox.  The  youth  of  this  plate 
are  very  much  divided  in  opinion,  whether  a  very 
memorable  quotation  which  tne  author  repots  out 
of  Tertullian,  be  not  rather  of  the  style  and  manner 
of  Meursius  ?  In  tUo  ipso  vcluptaiis  ultimas  asstu,  quo 
genitale  virus  expellitur,  nonne  aliquid  de  animd  oifo- 
que  sentimus  extre,  atque  adeo  marcessimus  et  aivi* 
gescimus  cum  lucis  detrimento  ?  This  piece  of  Latin 
goes  no  further  than  to  tell  us  how  our  &thers  got 
us ;  so  that  we  are  still  at  a  loss  how  we  afterwards 
commence  eternal;  for,  creando  infunditur,  Sf  infun- 
dendo  creatur,  which  is  mentioned  soon  after,  may 
allude  only  to  flesh  and  blood,  as  well  as  the  former* 
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Your  readers  in  this  city,  s^wie  of  whom  have  very 
much  approved  the  warmth  with  which  you  have 
attadked  free-thinkers,  atheists,  and  other  enemies  to 
religion  and  virtue,  are  very  much  disturbed,  that 
yon  have  given  them  no  account  of  this  remarkable 
dissertation :  and  I  am  employed  by  them  to  desire 
you  would,  with  all  possible  expedition,  send  me  ov^r 
the  ceremony  of  the  creation  of  souls,  as  well  as  a 
list  of  all  the  mortal  and  immortal  men  within  the 
dominions  of  Great-Britain.  When  you  have  done 
me  this  favour,  I  must  trouble  you  for  other  tokens 
of  your  kindness;  and  particularly  I  desire  you  wo^ld 
let  me  have  the  religious  handkerchief*,  which  is  of 
late  so  much  worn  in  Cngland^  for  f  have  promised 
to  make  a  present  of  it  to  a  couitezan  of  a  French 
mioistej. 

"  Letters  from  the  frpntier?  of  France  inform  us, 
tJiat  a  young  gentleman  t,  who  was  to  have  been 
created  a  cardinal  on  the  next  propiotion,  has  put 
off  his  design  of  comii\g  to  Home  so  soon  as  was 
int€9)de.d ;  having,  as  it  is  said^  received  letters  frc^ 
Great-Britain^  wherein  several  virtuQ^  pf  that  islaiid 
have  desired  him  to  suspeud  hh  resolutions  tOr 
wards  a  monastic  life,  till  the  British  gra^nma- 
T\xo^  shall  publish  their  eKplicatjo^  of  the  words 
iudefeisible  wA  revolution.  Aocprdiug  as  th§se  two 
hard  J;enns  ,ar^  made  to  fit  th^  mouths  pf  the  people, 
this  gentlepian  takes  his  measures  for  his  journey 
thither. 

''  Yput  New  Bedlam  has  bepu  toad  and  consi- 
dered by  some  pf  your  cpuntrym^n  awpng  us;  s^d 
one  gentkman,  who  is  now  here  a  traveller,  saysj 
your  design  is  impracticable ;  for  that  there  can  be 

^  iiaiidkevchk&  printed  with  EepraBentatiQiu  of  Dr.  ^cfae- 

t  The  Pieteiider. 
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no  place  large  enough  to  contain  the  number  of 
your  lunatics.  He  sidvises  you  therefore  to  name 
the  ambient  sea  for  the  boundary  of  your  hospital. 
If  what  he  says  be  true>  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
think  of  any  other  inclosure ;  for>  according  to  bis 
discourse^  the  whole  people  are  taken  with  a  vertigo; 
great  and  popular  actions  are  received  with  coldness 
and  discontent;  ill-news  hoped  for  with  impatience; 
heroes  in  your  service  are  treated  with  calumny> 
while  criminals  pass  through  your  towns  with  ac- 
clamations *. 

'^  This  Englishman  went  on  to  sa^,  you  seemed 
at  present  to  flag  under  a  satiety  of  success^  as  if 
you  wanted  misfortune  as  a  necessary  vicissitude. 
Yet,  alas !  though  men  have  but  a  cold  relish  of 
prosperity,  quick  is  the  anguish  of  the  contrary 
fortune.  He  proceeded  to  make  comparisons  w 
times,  seasons,  and  great  incidents.  After  which 
he  grew  too  learned  for  my  understanding,  and 
talked  of  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  and  his  irreoon« 
cileable  hatred  to  the  glorious  commander  Han- 
nibal. Hannibal,  said  he,  was  able  to  march  to 
Rome  itself,  and  brought  that  ambitious  people, 
which  designed  no  less  than  the  empire  of  the  world, 
to  sue  for  peace  in  the  most  abject  and  servile 
manner ;  when  faction  at  home  detracted  from  the 
glory  of  his  actions,  and,  after  many  artifices,  at 
kst  prevailed  with  the  senate  to  recall  him  fhmi 
the  midst  of  his  victories,  and  in  the  very  instant 
when  he  was  to  reap  the  benefit  of  all  his  toils,  l^ 
reducing  the  then  common  enemy  of  all  nations  whicn 
had  liberty,  to  reason.    When  Hannibal  heard  the 


*  Dr.  Sftchererell,  whilst  under  the  sentence  that  suspend 
him  from  preaching,  made  a  sort  of  triumphal  journey,  and  was 
received  into  some  towns  with  ringing  of  bells,  and  other  demvi^ 
stratiou  of  welcome  and  approbation. 
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message  of  the  Carthaginian  senators^  who  were 
sent  to  recall  him^  he  was  moved  with  a  generous 
and  disdainful  sorrow :  and  is  reported  to  have  said^ 
'  Hannibal  then  must  be  conquered,  not  by  the 
arms  of  the  Romans,  whom  he  has  often  put  to 
flight,  but  by  the  envy  and  detraction  of  his  ooun- 

amen.  Nor  shall  Scipio  triumph  so  much  in  his 
,  as  Hanno,  who  wiu  smile  to  have  purchased 
the  ruin  of  Hannibal,  though  attended  witn  the  fall 
of  Carthage.' 

"  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

"  Pasquin." 

will's  C0FFEE-H0U8X,  JUKX   19. 

There  is  a  sensible  satisfeiction  in  observing  the 
ooantenance  and  action  of  the  people  on  some  oc- 
casions. To  gratify  myself  in  tnis  pleasure,  I  came 
hither  with  aU  speed  this  evening  with  an  account 
of  the  surrender  of  Douay.  As  soon  as  the  battle 
critics  heard  it,  they  immediately  drew  some  com- 
fort, in  that  it  must  have  cost  us  a  great  number  of 
men.  Others  were  so  negligent  of  the  glory  of  their 
country,  that  they  went  on  in  their  discourse  on  the 
full  house  which  is  to  be  at  Othello  on  Thursday, 
and  the  curiosity  they  should  go  with,  to  see  Wilks 
play  a  part  so  Tery  different  from  what  he  had  ever 
oefore  appeared  m,  together  with  the  expectation 
that  was  raised  in  tiie  gay  part  of  the  town  on  that 
occasion. 

This  universal  indolence  and  inattention  among 
1^  to  things  that  concern  the  public,  made  me  look 
hack  with  the  highest  reverence  on  the  glorious  in« 
stances  in  antiquity,  of  a  contrary  behaviour  in  the 
lilce  circumstances.  Harry  Engli^,  upon  observing 
tke  room  so  little  roused  on  the  news,  fell  into  the 
«Mne  way  of  thinking.  '  How  unlike,'  said  he, 
'Air.  Bickerstaff^  are  we  to  the  old  Romans! 
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There  was  not  a  subject  of  their  state  but  thought 
himsielf  as  much  coucemed  in  the  honour  oi  his 
country^  as  the  £rst  officer  of  the  commonwealth. 
How  do  1  admire  the  messenger^  who  ran  with  a 
thorn  in  his  foot  to  tell  the  news  of  a  victory  to  the 
senate !  He  had  not  leisure  for  his  private  pain 
till  he  had  expressed  his  public  joy ;  nor  could  he 
suffer  as  a  man^  till  he  had  triumphed  as  a 
Roman.' 


No.  188.    THURSDAY,  JUNE  22,  1710. 


Qua  regio  in  terris  noUri  non  plena  laboris  T 

VIS6.  jon,  i,  460. 

■  What  dime,  what  legioii,  so  remote  and  stmige^ 
Where  these  our  labours  are  not  knovm  ? 

FROM  MT   OWN   APARTMENT,    JUNE  8 1. 

I  WAS  this  morning  looking  over  my  letters,  that  1 
have  lately  received  firom  my  several  corresjKVid* 
ents ;  some  of  which,  referring  to  my  late  papeniii 
I  have  laid  aside,  with  an  intent  to  'give  my  reader  a 
sight  of  them.  The  first  criticises  upon  my  Gxwsh 
house,  and  is  as  follows : 

^'  MB.   BICKEBSTAFF, 

'^  This  letter  comes  to  you  £com  my  OrangeiJ* 
which  1  intend  to  refonn  as  much  as  1  .can,  accora- 
ing  to  your  ingenious  modfil ;  And  shall  .only  b^  ^^ 
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yoa  to  commimicate  to  me  your  secret  of  preserving 
grass-plots  in  a  covered  room;  for  in  tne  climate 
where  my  country  seat  lies^  they  require  rain  and 
dews  as  well  as  sun  and  fresh  air^  and  cannot  live 
warn  such  fine  food  as  your  sifted  weather.  I  must 
likewise  desire  you  to  write  over  your  Green-house 
the  following  motto: 

Mic  vet  perpetuum,  aiqwe  aUenis  meruSms  €ettas, 

▼iBO.  OBOfto.  iL  149« 

Here  yernal  bloom,  and  lummer's  genial  wanntb, 
Rdgn  all  the  year.—  e.  wrimx. 

Instead  of  your 

0 1  qui  fne  geUdit  mh  m&ntUnu  Hami 
Sittat,  4*  htgenH  ramorum  pntegat  utnbrd  / 

▼ISO.  amoma,  u«  468; 

Some  Godt  convey  me  to  the  cooHng  shades 

Ofdewy  Haemus!—  s.wnnn. 

^  Which,  under  favour,  is  the  panting  of  one  in 
siumner  after  cool  shades,  and  not  of  one  in  winter 
after  a  summer-house.  The  rest  of  your  plan  is 
verv  beautiful;  and  that  your  friend,  who  has  so 
weU  described  it,  may  enjoy  it  many  winters,  is  the 
hearty  wish  of 
"  South  Wales,  June  7."     ''  His  and  your  unknown,"  &c. 

This  oversight  of  a  grass-plot  in  my  friend's 
Green-house,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  lixe  incon- 
sistency in  a  celebrated  picture ;  where  Moses  is  re- 
presented as  striking  a  rock,  and  the  Children  of 
Israel  quenching  their  thirst  at  the  waters  that  flow 
from  it,  and  run  through  a  beautiful  landscape  of 
groves  and  meadows,  which  could  not  flourish  in  a 
place  where  water  was  to  have  been  found  only  by  a 
mirade. 

The  next  letter  comes  to  me  from  a  Kentish 
yeoman,  who  is  very  angry  with  me  for  my  advice 
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to  pareats^  occasioned  by  the  amours  of  SylYia  and 
Plulander^  as  related  in  my  Paper^  No.  lo5. 

**  SQUIRB   BICKBRSTAFF^ 

''  I  do  not  know  by  what  chance  one  of  ymnr 
Tatlers  is  got  into  my  £Eanily^  and  has  almost 
turned  the  brains  of  my  eldes^  ^nghter  Winifred ; 
who  has  been  so  undutifiil  as  to  fall  in  lore  of  her 
own  head^  and  tells  me  a  foolish  heathen  story  that 
she  has  read  in  your  Paper  to  persuade  me  to  give 
my  consent.  I  am  too  wise  to  let  childrai  have 
their  own  wills  in  a  business  like  marriage.  It  is  a 
matter  in  which  neither  I  myself^  nor  any  of  my 
kindred^  were  ever  humour»l.  My  wife  and  1 
never  pretended  to  love  one  another  like  your  Sylvias 
and  Pnilanders ;  and  yet^  if  yoa  saw  our  fbnsaide, 
you  would  be  satisfied  we  are  not  always  a  squab- 
bling. For  my  part,  I  think  that  where  man  and 
wcHoan  come  together  by  their  own  good  likii^ 
there  is  so  much  fondling  and  fooling,  that  it  hin- 
ders young  people  firom  minding  their  business-  I 
must  therefore  desire  you  to  change  your  note ;  and 
instead  of  advising  us  old  folks,  who  perhaps  have 
more  wit  than  yourself,  to  let  Sylvia  know,  that 
she  ought  to  act  like  a  dutiful  daughter,  and  many 
the  man  that  she  does  not  care  for.  Our  great 
grandmothers  were  all  bid  to  marry  first,  and  love 
would  come  afterwards ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  tliw 
daughters  should  follow  their  own  inventions.  I  am 
resolved  Winifred  shall  not. 

«  Yours,"  &c 

This  letter  is  a  natural  picture  of  ordinair  oaa* 
tracts,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  those  minds  tnat  lie 
under  a  kind  of  intellectual  rusticity.  This  triiling 
occasion  made  me  run  over  in  my  imagination  the 
many  scenes  I  have  observed  of  the  married  ooo- 
dition,   wherein  the  quintessence  of  pleasure  nnd 
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pain  are  represented^  as  they  accompany  tbat  state^ 
and  no  other.  It  is  certain^  there  are  a  thou- 
sand like  the  above-mentioned  yeomen^  and  his 
vife^  who  are  nearer  highly  j^eased  or  distasted  in 
their  whole  lives.  But  when  we  consider  the  more 
informed  part  of  mankind,  and  look  upon  their  be- 
haviour, it  then  appe^urs  that  very  little  of  their 
time  is  indifferent,  but  generally  spent  in  the  most 
anxious  vexation,  or  the  highest  satisfEiction.  Shak- 
speare  has  admirably  represented  both  the  aspects  of 
this  state  in  the  most  excellent  tragedy  of  Othello. 
In  the  character  of  Desdemona,  he  runs  through 
aQ  the  sentiments  of  a  virtuous  maid,  and  a  tender 
wife.  She  is  captivated  by  his  virtue,  and  fEuthful 
to  him  jas  well  firom  that  motive,  as  r^ard  to  her 
own  honour.  Othello  is  a  great  and  noble  spirit, 
misled  by  the  villany  of  a  false  friend  to  suspect  her 
innocence;  and  resents  it  accordingly.  When, 
after  the  many  instances  of  passion,  the  wife  is  told 
her  husband  is  jealous,  her  simplicity  makes  her 
incapable  of  believing  it,  and  say,  aner  such  dr- 
comstances  as  would  drive  another  woman  into 
distraction, 

—  I  think  the  sun  where  be  was  bom 
Drew  all  such  humours  from  him. 

This  (pinion  of  him  is  so  just,  that  his  noble  and 
tender  heart  beats  itself  to  pieces,  before  he  can  af- 
froat  her  with  the  mention  of  his  jealousy;  and 
owns,  this  suspicion  has  blotted  out  sdl  the  sense  of 
^ory  and  happiness  which  before  it  was  possessed 
widi,  when  he  laments  himself  in  tiie  warm  allu- 
sions of  a  mind  accustomed  to  entertainments  so 
very  different  from  the  pangs  of  jealousy  and  re- 
venge. How  moving  is  nis  sorrow,  when  he  cries 
«at  as  fellows : 
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I  had  peen  hap|»jr,  if  the  general  carnp^ 
Pioneers  and  aO,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body. 
So  I  had  nothing  known.    Oh  now !  for  ever 
Farewell  the  tranqufl  mind !  farewell  content  \ 
Farewell  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  wars 
That  make  amUtion  virtue!  Oh  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trumps 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  th*  ear-^nerdng  fife, 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quali^, 
Pride^  pomp^  and  circumstance^  of  glorious  war  I 
And,  oh  ye  mortal  engines !  whose  rude  throats 
Th*  immortal  Jove*s  dread  clamours  counterfdt» 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation  's  gone. 

I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say^  there  is  not  in  anj 
other  part  of  Shakspeare's  works  more  strong  and 
lively  pictures  of  nature  than  in  this.  I  shall  there- 
fore steal  incog,  to  see  it^  out  of  curiosity  to  ob- 
serve how  WiScs  and  Gibber  touch  those  places, 
where  Betterton  and  Sandford  so  very  highly  ex- 
celled. But  now  I  am  got  into  a  discourse  of  acting, 
with  which  I  am  so  professedly  pleased,  I  shall 
conclude  this  paper  witn  a  note  l  have  just  received 
from  the  two  ingenious  friends,  Mr.  Penkethman 
and  Mr.  Bullock. 

"  SIR, 

"  Finding  by  your  Paper,  No.  182,  that  you  are 
drawing  parallels  between  the  greatest  actors  of  the 
age ;  as  you  have  already  begun  with  Mr.  Wilks  and 
Mr.  Gibber,  we  desire  you  would  do  the  same  justice 
to  your  humble  servants, 

"  WBf .  BULLOCK  AND  WM.  PBNKSTHVAK." 

For  the  information  of  posterity^  I  shall  comply 
with  this  letter,  and  set  these  two  great  men  in 
such  a  light  as  Sallust  has  placed  his  Gato  and 
Caesar. 

Mr.  William  BuUock  and  Mr.  William  Penketh- 
loan  are  of  the  same  age^  profession,  and  sex.   lliey 
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both  distipguish  themselTes  in  a  very  particular 
manner  under  the  discipline  of  the  crab-tree^  with 
this  only  difference^  that  Mr.  Bullock  has  the  more 
agreeable  squally  and  Mr.  Penkethman  the  more 
graceful  shrug.  Penkethman  devours  a  cold  chick 
with  great  applause;  Bullock's  talent  lies  chiefly 
in  asparagus.  Penkethman  is  very  dexterous  at 
conveying  himself  under  a  table;  Bullock  is  no 
less  active  at  jumping  over  a  stick.  Mr.  Penketh- 
man has  a  great  deal  of  money ;  but  Mr.  Bullock  is 
the  taller  man. 
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Ea  injuvencU,  est  in  equis  jyatrum 
Vvrtta-;-^ti£C  imbdlemferoces 
I*rogenerant  aquiks  columAam, 

HOR.  OD.  iv.  4.  3b. 

in  steers  laborious,  and  in  generous  steeds 
We  trace  their  sires,  nor  can  the  bird  of  Jove 
Intrepid,  fierce,  b^et  th'  unwarlike  dove.        frakcis. 


FROM   MT   OWN   AFikRTMEKT,    JUNE   S3. 

Having  lately  turned  my  thoughts  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  behaviour  of  parents  to  children 
in  the  great  affair  of  marriage,  1  took  much  delight 
in  turning  over  a  bundle  of  letters,  which  a  gentle- 
man's steward  in  the  country  had  sent  me  some 
time  ago.  This  parcel  is  a  collection  of  letters 
written  by  the  children  of  the  family,  to  which  he 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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belongs^  to  their  father ;  and  contain  all  the  little 
passages  of  their  lives^  and  the  new  ideas  they  re- 
ceivea  as  their  years  advanced.  There  is  in  them 
an  account  of  their  diversions  a&  well  as  their 
exercises ;  and  what  I  thought  very  remarkable  is^ 
that  two  sons  of  the  family,  who  now  make  consi- 
derable figures  in  the  world,  gave  omens  of  that 
sort  of  character  which  they  now  bear,  in  the  first 
rudiments  of  thought  which  they  show  in  their 
letters.  Were  one  to  point  out  a  method  of  edu- 
cation, one  could  not,  methinks,  frame  one  more 
pleasing  or  improving  than  this ;  where  the  children 
get  a  habit  of  communicating  their  thoughts  and 
inclinations  to  their  best  friend  with  so  much  free- 
dom, that  he  can  form  schemes  for  their  future  life 
and  conduct  from  an  observation  of  their  tempers ; 
and  by  that  means  be  early  enough  in  choosing  their 
way  of  life,  to  make  them  forward  in  some  art  or 
science  at  an  age  when  others  have  not  determined 
what  profession  to  follow.  As  to  the  persons  con- 
cemea  in  this  packet  I  am  speaking  of,  they  have 
given  great  proofs  of  the  force  of  this  conduct  of 
their  father  in  thje  effect  it  has  upon  their  lives  and 
manners.  The  elder,  who  is  a  scholar,  showed 
from  his  infancy  a  propensity  to  polite  studies,  and 
has  made  a  suitable  progress  in  literature ;  but  his 
learning  is  so  well  woven  into  his  mind,  that  from 
the  impressions  of  it,  he  seems  rather  to  have  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  life,  than  manner  of  discourse. 
To  his  books  he  seems  to  owe  a  good  economy  in 
his  afifairs,  and  a  complacency  in  his  manners, 
though  in  others  that  way  of  education  has  com- 
monly a  quite  difiTerent  effect.  The  epistles  of  the 
other  son  are  full  of  accounts  of  what  he  thought 
most  remarkable  in  his  reading.  He  sends  his  fa- 
ther for  news  the  last  noble  story  he  had  read.  I 
observe  he  is  particularly  touched  with  the  con- 
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duct  of  Codnis^  who  plotted  his  own  death,  because 
the  oracle  had  said,  if  he  were  not  killed,  the 
enemy  should  prevail  over  his  country.  Many  other 
incidents  in  his  little  letters  give  omens  oi  ^  soul 
capable  of  generous  undertakings ;  and  what  makes 
it  the  more  particular  is,  that  this  gentleman  had,  in 
the  present  war,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  doing 
an  action,  for  which  only  it  was  worth  coming  into 
the  world.  Their  Neither  is  the  most  intimate  friend 
they  have;  and  they  always  consult  him  rather 
than  any  other,  when  any  error  has  happened  in 
their  conduct  through  youth  and  inadvertency.  The 
behaviour  of  this  gentleman  to  his  sons  has  made  his 
life  pass  away  with  the  pleasures  of  a  second  youth ; 
for  as  the  vexations  which  men  receive  from  their 
children  hasten  the  approach  of  age,  and  double  the 
force  of  years ;  so  the  comforts  which  they  reap 
from  them,  are  balm  to  all  other  sorrows,  and  dis- 
appoint the  injuries  of  time.  Parents  of  children 
repeat  their  lives  in  their  offspring ;  and  their  con- 
cern for  them  is  so  near,  that  they  feel  all  their  suf- 
ferings and  enjoyments  as  much  as  if  they  regarded 
their  own  proper  persons.  But  it  is  generally  so  far 
otherwise,  that  the  common  race  of  'squires  in  this 
kingdom  use  their  sons  as  persons  that  are  waiting 
only  for  their  funerals,  and  spies  upon  their  health 
and  happiness;  as  indeed  they  are,  by  their  own 
making  them  such.  In  cases  where  a  man  takes 
the  liberty  after  this  manner  to  reprehend  others,  it 
is  commonly  said.  Let  him  look  at  home.  I  am 
sorry  to  own  it;  but  there  is  one  branch  of  the 
house  of  the  Bickerstaffs,  who  have  been  as  erro- 
neous in  their  conduct  this  way  as  any  other  family 
whatsoever.  The  head  of  tliis  branch  is  now  in 
town,  and  has  brought  up  with  him  his  son  and 
daughter,  who  are  all  the  children  he  has,  in  order 
to   be   put   some   way   into   the   world,    and   see 

d2 
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fashions.  They  are  both  very  ill-fored  cabs;  and, 
having  lived  tc^ether  firom  their  infancy,  without 
knowledge  of  the  distinctions  and  decencies  that 
are  proper  to  be  paid  to  each  other's  sex,  they 
squabble  like  two  brothers.  The  father  is  one  of 
those  who  knows  no  better  than  that  all  pleasure  is 
debauchery,  and  imagines,  when  he  sees  a  man 
become  his  estate,  that  he  will  certainly  spend  it. 
This  branch  are  a  people  who  never  had  among 
them  one  man  eminent  either  for  good  or  ill :  how- 
ever, have  all  along  kept  their  heads  just  above 
water,  not  by  a  prudent  and  regular  economy,  but 
by  expedients  in  the  matches  they  have  made  into 
their  house.  When  one  of  the  family  has  in  the 
pursuit  of  foxes,  and  in  the  entertainment  of 
clowns,  run  out  the  third  part  of  the  value  of  his 
estate,  such  a  spendthrift  has  dressed  up  his  eldest 
son,  and  married  what  they  call  a  good  fortime : 
who  has  sujmported  the  &ther  as  a  tyrant  over  them 
during  his  fife,  in  the  same  house  or  neighbourhood. 
The  son,  in  succession,  has  just  taken  the  same 
method  to  keep  up  his  dignity,  till  the  mortgages, 
he  has  eat  and  drank  himseu  into,  have  reduced 
him  to  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  his  son  also,  in 
imitation  of  his  progenitor.  This  had  been,  for 
many  generations,  the  whole  that  had  happened  in 
the  lamily  of  Sam  Bickerstaff,  till  the  time  of  my 
present  cousin  Samuel,  the  father  of  the  young 
people  we  have  just  now  spoken  of. 

Samuel  Bickerstaff,  esquire,  is  so  happy  as  that 
by  several  legacies  from  distant  relations,  deaths  of 
maiden  sisters,  and  other  instances  of  good  fortune, 
he  has,  besides  his  real  estate,  a  great  siun  of 
ready  money.  His  son  at  the  same  time  knows  he 
has  a  good  fortune,  which  the  father  cannot  alie- 
nate; though  he  strives  to  make  him  believe  he 
depends  only  on  his  will  for  maintenance.     Tom 
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is  now  in  his  nineteenth  year.  Mn*  Muy  in  her 
fifiteenth.  Couain  Samuel^  who  understands  no 
one  point  of  good  behaviour  as  it  regards  all  the 
rest  of  the  worlds  is  an  exact  critic  in  the  dress^ 
the  motion^  the  looks^  and  gestures,  of  his  children. 
What  adds  to  their  misery  is^  that  he  is  excessively 
fond  of  them^  and  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  is 
spent  in  the  presence  of  this  nice  observer.  Their 
life  is  one  continued  constraint.  The  girl  never 
turns  her  head^  but  she  is  warned  not  to  follow  the 
proud  minxes  of  the  town.  The  boy  is  not  to  turn 
fop>  or  be  quarrelsome^  at  the  same  time  not  to 
ts&.e  an  affront.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  dine 
'with  him  to-day,  and  heard  his  £ettherly  table-talk 
as  we  sate  at  dinner,  which,  if  my  memory  does  not 
fail  me,  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  I  shall  set 
down  as  he  spoke  it ;  which  was  much  as  follows; 
and  may  be  of  great  ,use  to  those  parents  who  seem 
to  make  it  a  rule,  that  their  children's  turn  to  enjoy 
the  world  is  not  to  commence,  till  they  themselves 
have  left  it. 

^  Now,  Tom,  I  have  bought  you  chambers  in  the 
inns  of  court.  I  allow  you  to  take  a  walk  once 
er  twice  a  day  round  the  garden.  If  you  mind 
vour  business,  you  need  not  study  to  be  as  great  a 
lawyer  as  Coke  upon  Littleton.  I  have  that  that 
will  keep  you ;  but  be  sure  you  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count of  your  linen.  Write  down  what  you  give 
out  to  your  laundress,  and  what  she  brings  home 
again.  €ro  as  little  as  possible  to  the  other  end  of 
the  town ;  but  if  you  do,  come  home  early.  1  be- 
lieve I  was  as  sharp  as  you  for  your  ears,  and  I 
had  my  hat  snatched  off  my  head  coming  home  late 
at  a  stop  by  St.  Clement's  churcb^  and  I  do  not 
knew  from  that  day  to  this  who  took  it.  I  do  not 
oare  if  you  learn  to  fence  a  little ;  for  I  would  not 
hsLve  you  be  made  a  fool  of.    I^et  me  have  an 

1)3 
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account  of  every  thing,  every  post ;  I  am  willing  to 
be  at  that  charge,  and  I  think  you  need  not  spare 
your  pains.  As  for  you,  daughter  Molly,  do  not 
mind  one  word  that  is  said  to  you  in  London,  for  it 
is  only  for  your  money." 
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—  Timeo  Danaos  ^  damaferentes. 

TuiG.  AN.  n.  49. 

Trojans  all  Gredcs  and  Grecian  gifts  distrust. 

sHEKB^u^m»  jnux  96m 

Therb  are  some  occasions  in  life,  wherein  wgards 
to  a  man's  self  is  the  most  pitiful  and  contemptible 
of  all  passions ;  and  such  a  time  certainly  is,  when 
the  true  public  spirit  of  a  nation  is  run  into  a  fiactiwi 
against  their  friends  and  bene£Bu:tors.  I  have  hinted 
heretofore  some  things  which  discover  the  real  sor- 
row I  am  in  at  the  observation,  that  it  is  now  very 
much  so  in  Great-Britain,  and  hare  had  the  honour 
to  be  pelted  with  several  epistles  to  expostulate  with 
me  on  that  subject.      Among  others,   one  firom  a 
person  of  the  number  of  those  they  call  Quakers, 
who  seems  to  admonish  me  out  of  pure  seal  and 
good>will.    But  as  there  is  no  character  so  unjust  as 
that  of  talking  in  party  upon  all  occasions,  without 
respect  to  merit  or  worth  on  the  omtrary  side ;  » 
were  is  no  part  we  can  act  so  juatiluUe  as  to  speak 
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our  mind  when  we  see  things  urged  to  extremity, 
against  all  that  is  praise-worthy  or  valuable  in  lite, 
upon  general  and  groundless  suggestions.  But  if  I 
have  talked  too  frankly  upon  such  reflections,  my 
correspondent  has  Jaid  before  me,  after  his  way,  the 
error  of  it  in  a  manner  that  makes  me  indeed  tnank- 
ful  for  his  kindness,  but  the  more  inclinable  to 
repeat  the  imprudence  from  the  necessity  of  the 
circumstance. 


tc 


FBIEND  ISAAC, 


''  Forasmuch  as  I  love  thee,  I  cannot  any  longer 
refrain    declaring   my  mind  unto  thee   concerning 
some  things.     Thou  didst  thyself  indite  the  epistle 
inserted  in  one  of  thy  late  Lucubrations,  as  thou 
wonldst  have  us  call  them ;  for  verily  thy  friend  of 
stone,  and  I  speak  according  to  knowledge,  hath  no 
fingers  ;  and  though  he  hath  a  mouth,  yet  speaketh 
he  not  therewith;  nor  yet  did   that  epistle  at  all 
come  unto  thee  from  the  mansion-house  of  the  scar- 
let whore.     It  is  plain,  therefwe,  that  the  truth  is 
not  in  thee :  but  since  thou  wouldst  lie,  couldst  not 
thou  lie  with  more  discretion  ?  Wherefore  shouldst 
thou  insolt  over  the  afflicted,  or  add  sorrow  unto  the 
heavy  of  heart  ?  Truly  this  gall  prooeedeth  not  from 
the  spirit  of  meekness.     I  tell  thee  moreover,  the 
people  of  this  land  be  marvellously  given  to  change; 
insomuch  that  it  may  likely  come  to  pass,  that  be- 
fore thou  art  many  years  nearer  to  thy  dissolution, 
thou   mayest  behold  him  sitting  on  a  high  place 
whom  thou  now  laughest  to  scorn :  and  then  how 
wilt  thou  be  glad  to  humble  thyself  to  the  ground, 
and  lick  the  dust  of  his  feet,  that  thou  mayest  find 
^Eivour  in  his  sight  ?  If  thou  didst  meditate  as  much 
upon   the  word,   as  thou  dost   upon   the   profane 
scribblings  of  the  wise  ones  of  this  generation^  thou 
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wouldst  have  Temembered  what  happened  unto 
Shimei,  the  M>n  of  Gera  the  B«njaiiut«,  who  cuned 
the  sood  man  David  in  his  dietrese.  Darid  par- 
doned his  traiiBgreBsion ;  yet  was  he  aftenrards 
taken  as  in  a  snare  by  the  words  of  his  own  month, 
and  fell  by  the  sword  of  Solomon  the  chief  ruler. 
Furthermore,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  in 
the  days  of  my  youth  and  vanity,  when,  like  thine, 
my  conversation  was  with  the  Gentiles,  that  the 
men  of  Home,  which  is  Babylon,  ever  sued  unto 
the  men  of  Carthage,  for  tranquillity,  as  thou  dost 
aver.  Neither  was  Hannibal,  the  sou  of  Hamilcar, 
called  home  by  his  countrymen,  till  these  saw  the 
sword  of  their  enemies  at  tneir  gates ;  and  then  wu 
it  not  time  for  him,  thmkest  thou,  to  return?  It 
appeareth  therefore  that  thou  doet  jftfophesy  back- 
wards :  thou  dost  row  one  way,  and  look  another ; 
and  indeed  in  all  things  art  ttiou  too  much  a  time- 
server  ;  yet  seemest  thou  not  to  consider  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth.  Think  of  this,  and  take  tobacoo. 
Thy  friend, 

.bich  ia  the  montli  June."  AMINADAB. 

If  the  Eealous  ivriter  of  the  aitave  letter  has  any 
meaning,  it  is  of  too  hi^  a  nature  to  be  the  subject 
of  my  Iiucubrationg.  I  shall  therefore  wave  aoA 
high  points,  and  be  as  useful  as  I  can  to  penons  at 
lem  moment  than  any  he  hints  at.  When  a  man 
runs  into  a  little  fonie  in  the  world,  as  he  meets  witb 
a  great  deal  of  reproach  which  he  does  not  deserve, 
so  does  he  also  a  great  deal  of  esteem  to  which  he 


I  am  sure  no  /^  "laid 
me:  but  bee 
h^,  they  i 
pri^csent 
at*    - 


If  iujiri' tensions.     Were  it  otlierwisf 


'  Ian  udt'jit 
^  ^uiidu 
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oi^,  that  I  think  I  need  not  trouble  myself  to  cast 
^  ngure  to  be  able  to  discuss  it. 


MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

^t    is  some  years  ago  since  the  entail  of  the 

?^^^  ^^  ^^^  fanuly  was  altered,  by  passing  a  fine 

^  lavour  of  me,  who  now  am  in  possession  of  it, 

^^J^^    some    others   deceased.      The   heirs-general, 

Mrtxo  Jived  beyond  sea,  were  excluded  by  this  settle- 

entj  and    the  whole  estate    is  to  pass  in  a  new 

^^^^^  after  me  and  my  heirs.  But  several  tenants 

?  ^V^^  lordship  persuade  me  to  let  them  hereafter 

?  *Y.*^®ir  lands  of  me  according  to  the  old  customs 

«r  tlie  barony,  and  not  oblige  them  to  act  by  the 

^^tations  of  the  last  settlement.     This,  they  say, 

and    ^^^  ^^  ^®'®  popular  among  my  dependants, 

«ievi   t'^  ^^*tient  vassals  of  the  estate,  to  whom  any 

vj^^  ^^^  from  the  line  of  succession  is  always  in- 

«  Yours,"  &c. 

Yon     U  Sheer-lane,  June  2  4. 

^one    els^^^  ^^  *^®   ^^^  *  P^^^  ^^^^^'  ^^  which 

^^^    ^«^liicli        ^^^^  family  can  be  your  competitor ; 

^ Jp02i  tha,t  t^^^^'  ^y  ^^  means  demand  vassalage 

3^*^«o  otlier  '^^^  contrary  advice  can  be  given 

rT     li  ^^oua-  ot?^'^^*^  ^^  nature  but  to  betray  you, 

^jr^^^^  ^*^iiic|,  •   .^  pretenders,  by  making  you  place  a 

^^  J^ou  2^^^  ^^^  you  only,  upon  a  level  with  a  right, 

^  ^-iJi     o?  ^^  common  ^^th  others. 

^  most  faithful  servant  till  death, 

coiTesp^^^ts    ^^Airxg    ^^  dangerous  or  so  pleasing,  as 

^vei^y^de^    ^aiS^^    to   us  by  our  enemies :  and  my 

^^  th         t^l^^      xxie,    that    though    he    knows 

^«e   ^•^^o   ^ve  him  this  counsel  were  at 
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fir&t  against  passing  the  fine  in  favour  of  him ;  vet 
is  he  so  touched  with  their  homage  to  him^  that 
he  can  hardly  believe  they  have  a  mind  to  set  it 
aside^  in  order  to  introduce  the  heirs-general  into 
his  estate. 

These  are  great  evils;  but  since  there  is  no 
proceeding  with  success  in  this  worlds  withont 
complying  with  the  arts  of  it^  I  shall  use  the  same 
method  as  my  correspondent's  tenants  did  with  him, 
in  relation  to  one  whom  I  never  had  a  kindness  for; 
but  shall^  notwithstanding,  presume  to  give  him  my 
advice. 

ISAAC   BICKERSTAFF^  ESQ.   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN, 
TO   LEWIS   THE   FOURTEENTH   OF  FRANCE. 

SIR, 

Your  Majesty  will  pardon  me  while  I  take  the 
liberty  to  acquaint  you,  that  some  passages  writtea 
from  your  side  of  the  water  do  very  much  obstruct 
your  mterests.  We  take  it  very  unkindly  that  the 
prints  of  Paris  are  so  very  partial  in  favour  of  one 
set  of  men  among  us,  and  treat  the  others  as  irreoon- 
cileable  to  your  interests.  Your  writers  are  very 
large  in  recounting  any  thingi  which  relates  to  the 
figure  and  power  of  one  party^  but  are  dumb  when 
they  should  represent  the  actions  of  the  other.  This 
is  a  trifling  circumstance  which  many  here  are  apt 
to  lay  some  stress  upon ;  and  therefore  I  thought  nt 
to  oner  it  to  your  consideration  before  you  despatdi 
the  next  courier. 

LB. 
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^-»  iViyiter  vitam  vwetuU  perdere  cautas. 

juv.  SAT.  viii.  84k 

*— Basely  they 
Tlie  sacred  cause  for  which  they  *re  bom,  betray, 
Who  give  up  Virtue  Cor  a  worUiIess  life. 

m.WTN¥K. 
FEOM  MT  OWX  AFARIKKlfr,  Jim  28. 

Ov  all  the  evils  under  the  sun,  that  of  making  vice 
commendable  is  the  greatest ;  for  it  seems  to  be  the 
basis  of  society,  that  applause  and  contempt  should 
be  always  given  to  proper  objects.     But  in  this  age 
we  behold  things,  for  which  we  ought  to  have  an 
abhorrence,  not  only  received  without  disdain,  but 
even  valued  as  motives  of  emulation.     This  is  na- 
turally the  destruction  of  simplicity  of  manners, 
openness  of  heart,  and  generosity  of  temper.    When 
one   gives   oneself  the  liberty  to  range  and  run 
over  in  one's  thoughts  the  different  geniuses  of  men 
iHiieh  one  meets  in  the  world,  one  cannot  but  ob- 
serve, that  most  of  the   indirection    and   artifice, 
which  is  used  among  men,  does  not  proceed  so  much 
froBOL  a  degeneracy  in  nature,  as  an  affectation  of 
^ypearing  men  of  conseqiaence  by  such  practices. 
By  tiiis  means  it  is,  that  a  cunning  man  is  so  £Eur 
firom  being  ashamed  of  being  esteemed  such,  that 
he  secretly  rejoices  in  it.     It  has  been  a  sort  of 
maxim,  that  the  greatest  art  is  to  conceal  art ;  but 
I  know  not  how,  among  some  people  we  meet  with. 
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their  greatest  cimning  is  to  appear  cnnning.  There 
is  Polypragmon  makes  it  the  whole  business  of  his 
life  to  be  thought  a  ciuming  fellow,  and  thinks  it  a 
much  greater  character  to  be  terrible  than  agree- 
able. When  it  has  once  entered  into  a  man's  head 
to  have  an  ambition  to  be  thought  crafty,  all  other 
evils  are  necessary  consequences.  To  deceive  is  the 
immediate  endeavour  of  him,  who  is  proud  of  the 
capacity  of  doing  it.  It  is  certain,  Polypragmon 
does  all  the  ill  he  possibly  can,  but  pretends  to 
much  more  than  he  performs.  He  is  contented  in 
his  own  thoughts,  and  hugs  himself  in  his  doeet, 
that  though  he  is  locked  up  there,  and  doing  no- 
thing, the  world  does  not  know  but  that  he  is  doing 
mischief.  To  &vour  this  suspicion,  he  gives  half- 
looks  and  shrugs  in  his  general  behaviour,  to  give 
you  to  understand  that  you  do  not  know  what  he 
means.  He  is  also  wonderfully  adverbial  in  his  ex- 
pressions, and  breaks  off  with  a  ^  Perhaps'  and  a 
nod  of  the  head  upon  matters  of  the  most  indifferent 
nature.  It  is  a  mighty  practice  with  men  of  this 
genius  to  avoid  frequent  appearance  in  public,  and 
to  be  as  mysterious  as  possible  when  they  do  come 
into  company.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  ac- 
cording to  tnem,  the  common  way;  and  let  the 
matter  in  hand  be  what  it  will,  it  must  be  carried 
with  an  air  of  importance,  and  transacted,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  with  an  ostentatious  secrecy.  These 
are  your  persons  of  long-heads,  who  would  £un 
make  the  world  believe  their  thoughts  and  ideas  are 
very  much  superior  to  their  neighbours,  and  do  not 
value  what  tnese  their  neighbours  think  of  them, 
provided  they  do  not  reckon  them  fools.  These 
have  such  a  romantic  touch  in  business,  that  they 
hate  to  perform  any  thing  like  other  men.  Were  it 
in  their  choice,  they  had  rather  bring  their  purposes 
to  bear  by  over-reaching  the  persons  they  deal  with. 
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than  by  a  plain  and  simple  manner.  They  make 
diffieulties  for  the  honour  of  surmonnting  them. 
Polypragmon  is  eternally  busied  after  this  manner^ 
with  no  other  prospect  than  that  he  is  in  hopes  to 
be  thought  the  most  cunning  of  all  men^  and  fears 
the  imputation  of  want  of  understanding  much  more 
than  that  of  the  abuse  of  it.  But^  ali^ !  how  con- 
temptible is  such  an  ambition^  which  is  the  very 
reverse  of  all  that  is  truly  laudable^  and  the  Very 
contradiction  to  the  only  means  to  a  just  reputation, 
simplicity  of  manners !  Cunning  can  in  no  circum- 
stance imaginable  be  a  quality  worthy  a  man  except 
in  his  own  defence^  and  merely  to  conceal  hims^ 
from  such  as  are  so ;  and  in  such  cases,  it  is  no 
longer  craft,  but  wisdom.  The  monstrous  affecta- 
tion of  being  thought  artful  immediately  kills  all 
thoughts  of  humanity  and  goodness,  and  gives  men 
a  sense  of  the  soft  affections  and  impulses  of  the 
mind,  which  are  imprinted  in  us  for  our  mutual  ad- 
vantage and  succour,  as  of  mere  weaknesses  and 
foUies.  According  to  the  men  of  cunnii^,  you  are 
to  put  off  the  nature  of  a  man  as  fast  as  you  can, 
and  acquire  that  of  a  demon ;  as  if  it  were  a  more 
eligible  character  to  be  a  powerful  enemy,  than  an 
able  friend.  But  it  ought  to  be  a  mortification  to 
men  affected  this  way,  that  there  wants  but  little 
more  than  instinct  to  be  considerable  in  it;  for 
when  a  man  has  arrived  at  being  very  bad  in  his 
inclination,  he  has  not  much  more  to  do  but  to  oonpi 
ceal  himself,  and  he  may  revenge,  cheat,  and  deceive, 
without  much  employment  for  understanding,  and 
go  on  with  great  cheerfulness  with  the  high  applause 
of  being  a  prodigious  cunning  fellow.  But,  indeed, 
when  we  arrive  at  liiat  pitch  of  false  taste,  as  not  to 
think  cunning  a  contemptible  quality,  it  is,  me- 
thinka,  a  very  great  injustice  that  pickpockets  are 
had  in  so  little  veneration,  who  must  be  admirably 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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well  turned^  not  only  for  the  theoretic^  but  also  the 
practical  behaviour  of  cuning  fellows.  After  all  the 
endeavour  of  this  family  of  men  whom  we  call 
cunnings  their  whole  work  falls  to  pieces^  if  others 
will  lay  down  all  esteem  for  sucji  artifices;  and 
treat  it  as  an  unmanly  quality^  which  they  forbear 
to  practise  only  because  they  abhor  it.  When  the 
spiaer  is  tanging  in  the  different  apartments  of  his 
web^  it  is  true  that  he  only  can  weave  so  fine  a 
thr^id ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  merest  drone 
that  has  wings>  to  fly  through  and  destroy  it. 

will's  coffee-house,  jum  28. 

Though  the  taste  of  wit  and  pleasure  is  at  present 
but  very  low  in  this  town^  yet  there  are  some  that 
preserve   their   relish   undebauched  with  common 
impressions^    and   can  distinguish  between  reality 
and  imposture.     A  gentleman  was  saying  here  this 
evenings  that  he  would  go  to  the  play  to-morrow 
nighty  to  see  heroism  as  it  has  been  represented  by 
some  of  our  tragedians^  represented  in  burlesque. 
It  seems^  the  play  of  Alexander  is  to  be  then  turned 
into  ridicule  for  its  bombast^  and  other  false  orna- 
ments in  the  thought  as  well  as  the  language.     The 
bluster  Alexander  makes  is  as  much    inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  hero,  as  the  roughness  of 
Clytus,  an  instance  of  the  sincerity  of  a  bdd  artless 
soldier.     To  be  plain  is  not  to  be  rude,  but  latber 
inclines  a  man  to  civility  and  deference ;  not  indaed 
to  show  it  in  the  gestures  of  the  body,  but  in  |hc 
sentiments  of  the  mind.     It  is,  among  other  things 
from  the  impertinent  figures   unskilful  dramatiGito 
draw  of  the  characters  of  men,  that  youth  are  bc- 
^Idered  and  prejudiced  in  their  sense  of  the  world, 
of  which  they  have  no  notions  but  what  they  draw 
xrom  books  and  such  representations.     Thus  talk  to 
a  very  young  man,   let  him  be  of  never  so  good 
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sense^  and  he  shall  smile  when  you  speak  of  since- 
rity in  a  coartier^  good  sense  in  a  soldier^  or  honesty 
in  a  politician.  The  reason  of  this  is^  that  you 
hardly  see  one  play^  wherein  each  of  these  ways 
of  life  is  not  drawn  by  hands  that  know  nothing  of 
any  one  of  them;  and  the  truth  is  so  far  of  the 
opposite  side  to  what  they  painty  that  it  is  more 
impracticable  to  live  in  esteem  in  courts  than  any 
where  else  without  sincerity.  Good  sense  is  the 
great  requisite  in  a  soldier^  and  honesty  the  only 
thing  that  can  support  a  politician.  Inis  way  of 
thinking  made  the  gentleman^  of  whom  I  was  just 
now  speakings  say,  he  was  glad  any  one  had  tsdcen 
upon  liim  to  depreciate  such  unnatural  fustian  as 
tne  tragedy  of  Alexander.  The  character  of  that 
prince  indeed  was,  that  he  was  unequal,  and  given 
to  intemperance ;  but  in  his  sober  moments,  when 
he  had  warm  in  his  imagination  the  precepts  of 
his  great  instructor,  he  was  a  pattern  of  generous 
thoughts  and  dispositions,  in  opposition  to  the 
strongest  desires  which  are  incident  to  a  youth  and 
conqueror.  But  instead  of  representing  that  hero 
in  the  glorious  character  of  generosity  and  chastity, 
in  his  treatment  of  the  beauteous  family  of  Darius, 
he  is  drawn  all  along  as  a  monster  of  lust,  or  of 
cruelty ;  as  if  the  way  to  raise  him  to  the  degree  of 
a  hero,  were  to  make  his  character  as  little  like 
that  of  a  worthy  man  as  possible.  Such  rude  and 
indigested  draughts  of  things  are  the  proper  objects 
of  ridicule  and  contempt;  and  depreciating  Alex- 
ander, as  we  have  him  drawn,  is  the  only  way  of 
restoring  him  to  what  he  was  in  himself.  It  is  well 
contrived  of  the  players,  to  let  this  part  be  followed 
by  a  true  picture  of  life,  in  the  comedy  called, 
'  The  Chances,'  wherein  Don  John  and  Constantia 
are  acted  to  the  utmost  peifection..  There  need 
not  be  a  greater  instance  of  the  force  of  action  than 
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in  many  incidents  of  this  play>  where  indifferent 
passages^  and  sncb  that  conduce  only  to  the  tacking 
of  the  scenes  together^  are  enlivened  with  such  an 
agreeable  gesture  and  behaviour^  as  apparently  shows 
what  a  play  might  be^  though  it  is  not  wholly  what 
a  play  should  be. 
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Tecum  tmere  antem,  tecum  obeam  Ubenu 

HOK.  OD.  Hi.  9.  ulu 

—Gladly  I 
With  thee  would  live^  with  thee  would  &e. 


nu>M  MT  owir  APAxncxNT,  juxx  so. 

Some  years  since  I  -was  engaged  with  a  coach-full 
of  friends  to  take  a  journey  as  feur  as  the  Land's 
End.  We  were  very  well  pleased  with  one  another 
the  first  day,  every  one  endeavouring  to  recom- 
mend himself  by  his  good  humour  and  complaisanoe 
to  the  rest  of  the  company.  This  good  corre- 
spondence did  not  last  long;  one  of  our  partf 
was  soured  the  very  first  evening  by  a  plate  of 
butter  which  had  not  been  melted  to  his  mind,  and 
which  spoiled  his  temper  to  such  a  d^ree,  that  he 
continued  upon  the  fret  to  the  end  of  our  journey. 
A  second  fell  off  from  his  good  humour  Uie  next 
morning,  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  OHild  iinagine. 
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but  because  I  chanced  to  step  into  the  coach  before 
him,  and  place  myself  on  the  shady  side.  This, 
however,  was  but  my  own  private  guess;  for  he 
did  not  mention  a  word  of  it,  nor  mdeed  of  any 
thing  else,  for  three  days  following.  The  rest  of 
our  company  held  out  very  near  half  the  way,  when 
of  a  sudden  Mr.  Sprightly  fell  asleep,  and  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  divert  and  oblige  us,  as  he  had 
hitherto  done,  carried  himself  with  an  unconcerned, 
careless,  drowzy  behaviour,  till  we  came  to  our 
last  stage.  There  were  three  of  us  who  still  held 
up  our  heads,  and  did  all  we  could  to  make  our 
journey  agreeable ;  but  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken^ 
about  three  miles  on  this  side  Exeter,  I  was  taken 
with  an  unaccountable  fit  of  snllenness,  that  hung 
upon  me  for  above  threescore  miles;  whether  it 
were  for  want  of  respect,  or  from  an  accidental  tread 
upon  my  foot,  or  fwm  a  foolish  maid's  calling  me 
'  The  old  gentl^nan,'  I  cannot  tell.  In  short,  there 
was  but  one  who  kept  his  good  humour  to  the 
Land's  End. 

There  was  another  coach  that  went  along  with 
us,  in  which  I  likewise  observed,  that  there  were 
many  secret  jealousies,  heart-burnings,  and  ani- 
mosities :  for  when  we  joined  compames  at  night, 
I  could  not  but  take  notice  that  the  passengers 
neglected  their  own  company,  and  studied  how  to 
m^e  themselves  esteemed  by  us,  who  were  altoge- 
ther strangers  to  them ;  till  at  length  they  grew 
80  well  acquainted  with  us,  that  they  liked  us  as 
little  as  they  did  one  another.  When  I  reflect  upon 
this  journey,  I  often  fancy  it  to  be  a  picture  of 
human  life>  in  respect  to  the  several  friendships, 
contracts,  and  alliances,  that  are  made  and  dissolved 
in  the  several  periods  of  it.  The  most  delightful  and 
most  lasting  engagements  are  generally  those  which 
pass  between  man  and  woman ;  and  yet  upon  what 
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trifles  are  they  weakened^  or  entirely  broken  i 
Sometimes  the  parties  fly  asunder  even  in  the 
midst  of  courtships  and  sometimes  grow  cool  in  the 
very  honey-month.  Some  separate  before  the  first 
chiids  and  some  after  the  flfth;  others  continue 
good  till  thirty,  others  till  forty ;  while  some  few, 
whose  souls  are  of  a  happier  make,  and  better  fitted 
to  one  another,  travel  on  together  to  the  end  of  thar 
journey  in  a  continual  intercourse  of  kind  offices, 
and  mutual  endearments. 

When  we  therefore  choose  our  companions  far 
life,  if  we  hope  to  keep  both  them  and  ourselves  in 
good  humour  to  the  last  stage  of  it,  we  must  be 
extremely  careful  in  the  choice  we  make,  as  well 
as  in  the  conduct  on  our  own  part*  When  the  per^ 
sons  to  whom  we  join  ourselves  can  stand  an  exami- 
nation, and  bear  the  scrutiny;  when  they  mend 
upon  our  acquaintance  wit^  them,  and  discover  new 
beauties,  the  more  we  search  into  their  characters; 
our  love  will  naturally  rise  in  proportion  to  their 
perfections. 

But  because  there  are  very  few  possessed  of  such 
accomplishments  of  body  and  mind,  we  ought  to 
look  after  those  qualifications  both  in  ourselves  and 
others,  which  are  indispensably  necessary  towards 
this  happy  union,  and  which  are  in  the  power  of 
every  one  to  acquire,  or  at  least  to  cultivate  and 
improve.  These,  in  my  opinion,  are  cheerfulness 
and  constancy.  A  cheerful  temper  joined  with 
innocence  will  make  beauty  attractive,  knowledge 
delightful,  and  wit  good-natured.  It  will  lighten 
sickness,  poverty,  and  aflliction ;  convert  ignorance 
into  an  amiable  simplicity;  and  render  deformity 
itself  agreeable. 

Constancy  is  natural  to  persons  of  even  tempers 
and  uniform  dispositions,  and  may  be  acquired  by 
those  of    the  greatest  flckleness^    vicdeace^   ana 
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passion^  wbo  consider  seriously  the  terms  of  union 
upon  which  they  come  together^  the  mutual  interest 
in  which  they  are  engaged^  with  all  the  motives  that 
ought  to  incite  their  tenderness  and  compassion  to- 
Tiwls  those  who  have  their  dependence  upon  them^ 
and  are  embarked  with  them  for  life  in  the  same 
state  of  happiness  or  misery.  Constancy^  when  it 
grows  in  the  mind  upon  considerations  of  this  na- 
ture^ becomes  a  moral  virtue,  and  a  kind  of  good- 
nature^ that  is  not  subject  to  any  change  of  heiadth, 
age,  fortune,  or  any  of  those  accidents,  which  are 
apt  to  unsettle  the  best  dispositions  that  are  found- 
ed rather  in  constitution  than  in  reason.  Where 
such  a  constancy  as  this  is  wanting,  the  most  in- 
flamed passion  may  fall  away  into  coldness  and  in- 
di/ferenoe,  and  the  most  melting  tenderness  dege- 
nerate into  hatred  and  aversion.  I  shall  conclude 
this  paper  with  a  story,  that  is  very  well  known  in 
the  north  dP  England. 

About  thirty  years  i^,  a  packet-beat  that  had 
several  passengers  on  board  was  cast  away  upon  a 
rode,  and  in  so  great  danger  of  sinkings  that  all 
who  were  in  it  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could,  though  only  those  who  could 
swim  well  nad  a  bare  possibility  of  doing  it.  Among 
the  passengers  there  were  two  women  of  fashion, 
who,  seeing  themselves  in  such  a  disconsolate  con- 
dition, begged  of  their  husbands  not  to  leave  them. 
One  of  them  chose  rather  to  die  with  his  wife  than 
to  forsake  her;  the  other,  though  he  was  moved  with 
the  utmost  compassion  for  his  wife,  told  her,  ^  that 
for  the  good  of  their  childen,  it  was  better  one  of 
them  should  live,  than  both  perish.'  By  a  great 
piece  of  good  luck,  next  to  a  miracle,  when  one  of 
our  good  men  had  taken  the  last  and  long  farewell 
ia  order  to  save  himself,  and  the  other  held  in  his 
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arms  the  person  that  was  dearer  to  him  than  life, 
the  ship  was  preserved.  It  is  with  a  secret  sorrow 
and  vexation  of  mind  that  I  must  tell  the  seqael  of 
the  story,  and  let  my  reader  know,  that  this  faithful 
pair,  who  were  ready  to  have  died  in  each  other's 
arms,  about  three  years  after  their  escape,  upon  some 
trifling  disgust,  grew  to  a  coldness  at  first,  and  at 
length  fell  out  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  left  one 
another,  and  parted  for  ever.  The  other  couple 
lived  together  in  an  uninterrupted  friendship  and 
felicity ;  and,  what  was  remarkable,  the  husband, 
whom  the  shipwreck  had  like  to  have  separated  from 
his  wife,  died  a  few  months  after  her,  not  being  able 
to  survive  the  loss  of  her. 

I  must  confess,  there  is  something  in  the  change- 
ableness  and  inconstancy  of  human  nature,  that 
very  often  both  dejects  and  terrifies  me.  Whatever 
J  am  at  present,  I  tremble  to  think  what  I  may  be. 
While  I  find  this  principle  in  me,  how  can  I  assure 
myself  that  I  shall  be  always  true  to  my  Qod,  my 
friend,  or  myself.^  In  short,  without  constancy 
there  is  neither  love,  friendship,  nor  virtue^  in  the 
world. 
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Qui  didicil  patrite  quid  debeat,  ^  quid  atnids ; 

Q^o  sU  amore  parens,  quafittter  amandmst  ^  ho8pe$;^^ 

Meddere  personal  scU  conuenientia  cuiqtie. 

BO&.  ARS  FOEI.  312. 

The  poet,  who  with  nice  discernment  knowi 
What  to  his  country  and  his  friends  he  owes ; 
How  various  nature  warms  the  human  breast, 
To  love  the  parent,  brother,  friend,  or  guest,-^ 
He  surely  knows,  with  nice,  well-judging  art, 
Tlie  strokes  peculiar  to  each  difierent  part. 

nULKCIS. 
will's  COFFEI-HOUSE,  JULY  3. 

I  HAYB  of  late  received  many  epistles,  wherein  the 
writers  treat  me  as  a  mercenary  person,  for  some 
late  hints  concerning  matters  which,  they  think,  I 
should  not  have  touched  upon  but  for  sordid  consi- 
derations. It  is  apparent  tnat  my  motive  could  not 
be  of  that  kind ;  for  when  a  man  declares  himself 
openly  on  one  side,  that  party  will  take  no  more 
notice  of  him,  because  he  is  sure ;  and  the  set  of 
men  whom  he  declares  against,  for  the  same  reason, 
are  violent  against  him.  Thus  it  is  folly  in  a  plain- 
dealer  to  expect  that  either  his  friends  will  reward 
hbaa,  or  his  enemies  forgive  him.  For  which  rea- 
son, I  thought  it  was  the  shortest  way  to  impar- 
tiality, to  put  myself  beyond  further  hopes  or  fears, 
by  declaring  myself  at  a  time  when  the  dispute  is 
not  about  persons  and  parties,  but  things  and 
causes.     To  relieve  myself  from  the  vexation  which 
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naturally  attends   such  reflections^  I  came  hitlieT 
this  evening  to  give  my  thoughts  quite  a  new  turn, 
and  converse  with  men  of  pleasure  and  wit,  rather 
than  those  of  business  and  intrigue.    I  had  hardly 
entered  the  room  when  I  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Dogget,  who  desired  my  favour  in  relation  to 
the  play  which  was  to  be  acted  for  his  benefit  on 
Thursday.     He  pleased  me  in  saying  it  was  *  The 
Old  Bachelor^'  in  which  comedy  there  is  a  neces- 
sary drcumstanoe  observed  by  the  author,  which 
most  other  poets  either  overlook  or  do  not  under- 
stand^ that  IS  to  say,  the  distinction  of  characters. 
It  is  very  ordinary  with  writers  to  indulge  a  certain 
modesty  of  befieving  all  men  as  witty  as  them- 
selves, and  making  aH  the  persons  of  the  play  speak 
the  sentiments  of  the  author^  without  any  manner 
of  respect  to  the  age,  fortune,  or  quality,  of  him 
that  is  on  the  stage.     Ladies  talk  like  rakes,  and 
footmen  make  similes :  but  this  writer  knows  men; 
which  makes  his  plays  reasonable  entertainments, 
while  the  scenes  of  most  others  are  like  the  tunes 
between   the  acts.      They  are  perhaps  agreeaWe 
sounds,    but  they  have   no  ideas  affixed  to  them. 
Dogget  thanked  me   for  my   visit  to  him  in  the 
winter,  and,    after  his  comic  manner,  spoke  his  re- 

?uest  with  so  arch  a  leer,  that  I  promised  the  droll 
would  speak  to  all  my  acquaintance  to  be  at  his 
play. 

Whatever  the  world  may   tbink  of  the  acton, 
whether  it  be  that  their  x)arts  have  an  effect  on  their 
lives,  or  whatever  it  is,  you  see  a  wonderful  bene- 
volence among  them  towards  the  interests  and  ne- 
cessities of  each  oth^r.      Dogget   therefore  would 
not  let  me  go,  without  deUvmng  me  a  letter  fw© 
poor  old  Downs,  the   prompter^  wherein  that  re- 
tainer to  the  theatre  desires  m  v  advice  and  aadston* 
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ui  a  matter  of  concern  to  him.  I  have  sent  bim  my 
private  opinion  for  his  conduct ;  but  the  stage  and 
^te  affiurs  being  so  much  canvassed  by  parties  and 
^ons,  I  shall  for  some  time  hereafter  take  leave 
^  subjects  which  relate  to  either  of  them;  and  em- 
pwy  my  cares  in  the  consideration  of  matters^  which 
^^^  that  part  of  mankind,  who  live  without  iif- 
^resting  themselves  with  the  troubles  or  pleasures 
^  either.  However,  for  a  mere  notion  of  the  pre- 
^nt  posture  of  the  stage^  I  shall  give  you  the  letter 
at  la^e  as  follows : 


"  HONOURED  SIR, 


"  Finding  by  divers  of  your. late  Papers,  that  you 

^  a  mend  to  the  profession  of  which  I  was  many 

yj»w  an  unworthy  member,  I  the  rather  make  bold 

*^QBve  rour  advice  touching  a  proposal  that  has 

"^  lately  made  of  me  coming  again  into  business, 

*Ml  the  sub-administration  of  stage  affairs.     I  have, 

J  jJ?^  youth,  been  bred  up  behind  the  curtain, 

™  be«i  a  prompter  from  the  time  of  the  Restora- 

^   I  have  seen  many  changes,  as  well  of  scenes 

^w  actors,  and  have  knovm  men  within  my  re- 

^OM^      arrive  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 

ftTT'-^^^  made  their  entrance  in  the  quality  of 

jj^'  joint-stools,  flower-pots,  and  tapestry  hang- 

"^^  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  the  nobility  and 

J^*  that  a  gentleman  of  the  inns  of  court*,  and 

?«y  mtriguer,  hail  some  time  since  worked  him- 

J?^to  the  sole  management  and  direction  of  the 

JkST'       ^  ^®  ^*  ^^8  notorious,  that  his  restless 


te^H  ♦    I  ^^  ^^^^  machinations,  did  manifestly 

J^^  to  tiie  extirpation  of  the  good  old  British  ac- 

8uch  *^ V^?  introduction  of  foreign  pretenders  ; 

«  «8  Harlequins,  French  dancers^  and  Roman 


•  Cairistoplier  Rich. 
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singers;  whidi^  though  they  impoverished  the  po- 
prietors,   and  imposed  <m  the  andienoe>  were  for 
some  time  tolerated^  by  reason  of  his  dexterous  imi- 
nnations^  which  prevailed  npon  a  few  deluded  wo- 
men, especially  the  Visard  Masks,  to  believe  thst 
the  stage  was  in  danger.     Bat  his  sdb^nes  were 
soon   exposed,   and  the  great  ones  that  snpported 
him  withdrawing  their  fiivonr,  he  made  his  exit, 
and  remained  for  a  season  in  obscority.     Dnring 
this  retreat  the  Machiavelian  was  not  idle,  but  se- 
cretly fomented  divisions,  and  wroog^t  over  to  his 
side  some  of  the  inferior  actors,  reserving  a  tra^ 
door  to  himself,  to  which  only  be  had  a  key.    This 
entrance  secured,  this  conning  pCTson,  to  complete 
his  company,  bethooght  himself  of  calling  in  the 
most  eminmt  stndlers  from  all  ports  of  the  king- 
dom.    I  have  seen  them  all  ranged  together  bduod 
the  scenes;    but  they  are  many  of  them  persons 
that  never  trod  the  stage  before,  and  so  very  vwk^ 
ward  and  ungainly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  bdiere 
the  audi^ice  will  bear  them.     He  was  looking  over 
his  catalogue  of  plays^  and  indeed  picked  up  a  good 
toleraUe  set  of  grave  £euxs  for  connseUoss,  to  m^^ 
pear  in  the  fomous  scene  of  '  Venice  Preserveo,' 
when  the  danger  is  over  ;  but  they  beii^  but  mat 
ontsides,   and  the  actors  having  a  great  mind  t» 
play  '  The  Tempest,'  thcro  is  not  a  nan  of  them, 
when  he  is  to  perform  any  thing  above  ^imb  show, 
is  capable  of  acting  with  a  good  grace  so  mndi » 
the  part  of  Trinculow     However,  the  master  per- 
»sts  in  his  desijgn^  and  is  fitting  up  the  old  storm ; 
hat  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  be  able  to  pocnie 

aWe    saOors    or    experienced  officers  for  tore  or 
money. 

"  Besides  aD  this,  wh<ai  he  comes  to  cMt  the 
parts,  there  is  so  great  a  confasi<m  amongst  them 
for  want  of  proper  actors,  that  for  my  part  I  •» 
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wholly  disoonraged.  The  play  with  which  they 
design  to  open  is^  ^  The  Diike  and  no  Duke ;'  and 
they  are  so  put  to  it^  that  the  master  himself  is  to 
act  the  Conjuror^  and  they  have  no  one  for  the  Ge- 
neral but  honest  George  Powell. 

'^  NoWj  Sir^  they  being  so  much  at  a  loss  for  the 
Dramatis  PersonoSy  viz.  the  persons  to  enacts  and 
the  whole  frame  of  the  house  being  designed  to  be 
altered^  I  desire  your  opinion^  whether  you  think  it 
advisable  for  me  to  undertake  to  prompt  them  ?  For 
though  I  can  dash  swords  when  they  represent  a 
battle^  and  have  yet  lungs  enough  left  to  huzza  their 
victories^  I  question^  if  I  should  prompt  them  rights 
whether  they  would  act  accordingly.     I  am 

''  Your  honour's  most  humble  servant^ 

"  J.  Downs. 

"  Vn  S.  Sir,  since  I  writ  this,  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, that  they  design  a  new  house  in  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields,  near  the  popish  chapel,  to  be  ready  by 
Michaelmas  next ;  which  indeea  is  but  repairing  an 
old  one  that  has  already  failed.  You  know,  the  ho- 
nest man  who  kept  the  office  is  gone  already." 
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JiUitai  omnis  amans.  oyw,  axoa.  u  0. 1. 

The  toils  of  love  require  a  warrior's  art 
And  every  lover  plays  a  soldier's  port. 

B.  wrvxE. 

FROM   MY   OWN  AFAKTMSMT,   JULY  & 

I  WAS  this  morning  reading  the  tenth  canto  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Spenser,  in  which  Sir  Scadamore  re- 
lates the  progress  of  his  courtship  to  Amoret  under 
a  very  beautiful  allegory,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
natural  and  unmixed  of  any  in  that  most  excellent 
author.  I  shall  transprose  it,  to  use  Mr.  Bayes's 
term,  for  the  benefit  of  many  English  lovers,  who 
have,  by  frequent  letters,  desired  me  to  lay  down 
some  rules  for  the  conduct  of  their  virtuous  amoorB ; 
and  shall  only  premise,  that  by  the  Shield  of  Love 
is  meant  a  generous,  constant  passion  for  the  person 
beloved. 

'  When  the  hme,'  says  he,  '  of  this  celebrated 
beauty  first  flew  abroad,  I  went  in  pursuit  of  her  to 
the  Temple  of  Love.  This  temple,'  continues  he, 
^  bore  the  name  of  the  goddess  Venus,  and  was 
seated  in  a  most  fruitful  island,  walled  by  nature 
against  all  invaders.  There  was  a  single  bridge  that 
led  into  the  island,  and  before  it  a  castle  garnscned 
by  twenty  knights — Near  the  castle  was  an  open 
plain,  ana  in  the  midst  of  it  a  pillar,  on  which  was 
hung  the  Shield  of  Love ;  and  underneath  it  in  let- 
ters of  gold,  was  this  inscription : 
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*  Happy  tlie  man  who  well  can  use  his  blisi ; 
'  Whose  ever  be  the  shield,  hit  Amoret  be  his.* 

'  My  heart  panted  upon  reading  the  inscription : 
I  struck  upon  the  shield  with  my  spear,  imme- 
diately issued  forth  a  knight  well  mounted^  and  com- 
pletely armedj  who^  without  speakings  ran  fiercely 
at  me.  I  received  him  as  well  as  I  could^  and  by 
good  fortune  threw  him  out  of  the  saddle.  I  en« 
countered  the  whole  twenty  successively^  and^  leav- 
ing them  all  extended  on  the  plain^  carried  off  the 
shield  in  token  of  victory.  Having  thus  vanquished 
my  rivals,  I  passed  on  without  impediment,  till  I 
came  to  the  outermost  gate  of  the  bridge,  which 
I  found  locked  and  barred.  I  knocked  and  called ; 
but  could  get  no  answer.  At  last  I  saw  one  on  the 
ether  side  of  thesate,  who  stood  peeping  through  a 
small  crevice.  This  was  the  porter ;  he  had  a  dou- 
ble face  resembling  a  Janus,  and  was  continually 
looking  about  him,  as  if  he  mistrusted  some  sudden 
danger.  His  name,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  was 
Doubt.  Over-against  him  sat  Delay,  who  enter- 
tained passengers  with  some  idle  story,  while  they 
lost  iom  opportunities  as  were  never  to  be  recovered. 
As  soon  as  tne  porter  saw  my  shield,  he  opened  the 
gate  ;  but  upon  my  entering.  Delay  caught  hold  of 
me,  and  would  rain  have  made  me  listen  to  her 
foi^eries.  However,  I  shook  her  off,  and  passed 
forward,  till  I  came  to  the  second  gate,  '  The 
Gate  of  Good  Desert,'  which  always  stood  wide 
open,  but  in  the  porch  was  a  hideous  giant,  that 
■topped  the  entrance ;  his  name  was  Danger.  Many 
warriors  of  eood  reputation,  not  able  to  bear  the 
sternness  of  his  look,  went  back  again.  Cowards 
£ed  at  the  first  sight  of  him;  except  some  few, 
who,  watdiing  their  opportunity,  slipt  by  him  un- 
observed.    1  prepared  to  assault  him ;  but  upon  the 
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first  sight  of  my  shield,  he  immediately  gave  way. 
Looking  back  upon  him,  I  found  his  hinder  jflxts 
much  more  deformed  and  terrible  than  his  fwJe ; 
Hatred,  Murder,  Treason,  Envy,  and  Detraction, 
lying  in  ambush  behind  him,  to  tall  upwi  the  heed- 
less and  unwary. 

'  I  now  entered  the  '  Island  of  Love,'  which  a^ 
peared  in  all  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature,  and 
feasted  every  sense  with  the  most  agreeable  objects. 
Amidst  a  pleasing  variety  of  walks  and  alleys,  shady 
seats  and  flowery  banks,  sunny  hills,  and  gloomy 
valleys,  were  thousands  of  lovers  sitting,  or  wwking 
t(^ther  in  pairs,  and  singing  hymns  to  the  deity  of 

the  place.  . 

'  I  could  not  forbear  envying  this  happy  P«>P*' 
who  were  already  in  possession  of  all  they  could  de- 
sire. While  I  went  forward  to  the  temple,  l^e 
structure  was  beautiful  beyond  imagination,  T^ 
gate  stood  open.  In  the  entrance  sat  a  most  amiable 
woman,  whose  name  was  Concord. 

'  On  either  side  of  her  stood  two  young  wsa, 
both  strongly  armed,  as  if  afraid  of  each  other.  As 
I  afterwards  learned,  they  were  both  her  sons,  but 
begotten  of  her  by  two  different  fiathers ;  their  names 
Love  and  Hatred. 

^  The  lady  so  well  tempered  and  reconciled  them 
both,  that  she  forced  them  to  join  hands;  though  I 
could  not  but  observe,  that  Hatred  turned  aside  his 
fece,  as  not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  his  younger 
brother. 

'  I  at  length  entered  the  inmost  temple,  the  roof 
of  which  was  raised  upon  a  hundred  marble  pillaw* 
decked  with  crowns,  chains,  and  garlands.  The 
ground  was  strewed  with  flowers.  A  hundred  altan, 
at  each  of  which  stood  a  vi^n  priestess  clothed 
in  white,    blazed  all  at  once  with  the  sacrifice  of 
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lovers^  who  were  perpetually  sending  up  their  tows 
to  heaven  in  cloaos  of  incense. 

'  In  the  midst  stood  the  Goddess  herself  upon  an 
altar  whose  substance  was  neither  gold  nor  stone^ 
but  infinitely  more  precious  than  either.  About  her 
neck  flew  numberless  flocks  of  little  Loves,  Joys, 
and  Graces ;  and  all  about  her  altar  lay  scattered 
heaps  of  lovers,  complaining  of  the  disdain,  pride, 
or  treachery,  of  their  mistresses.  One  among  the 
rest,  no  longer  able  to  contain  his  griefs,  broke  out 
into  the  following  prayer : 

'  Venus,  queen  of  grace  and  beauty,  joy  of  gods 
and  men,  who  with  a  smile  becalmest  the  seas,  and 
renewest  all  nature ;  Goddess,  whom  all  the  difl^er- 
ent  species  in  the  universe  obey  with  joy  and  plea- 
sure, grant  I  may  at  last  obtain  the  object  of  my 
vows.' 

'  The  impatient  lover  pronounced  this  with  great 
vehemence ;  but  I,  in  a  soft  murmur,  besought  the 
Groddess  to  lend  me  her  assistance.  While  I  was 
thus  praying,  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eye  on  a  com- 
pany of  liEKlies,  who  were  assembled  together  in  a 
c6mer  of  the  temple  waiting  for  the  anthem. 

'  The  foremost  seemed  something  elder  and  of  a 
more  composed  countenance  than  the  rest,  who  all 
aimeared  to  be  under  her  direction.  Her  name  was 
Womanhood.  On  one  side  of  her  sat  Shame- 
iacedness,  with  blushes  rising  in  her  cheeks,  and 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground;  on  the  other  was 
Cheerfulness,  with  a  smiling  look,  that  infused  a 
secret  pleasure  into  the  hearts  of  all  that  saw  her. 
With  these  sat  Modesty,  holding  her  hand  on  her 
heart :  Courtesy,  with  a  grateful  aspect,  and  obliging 
behaviour :  and  the  two  sisters,  who  were  always 
linked  U»ether  and  resembled  each  other.  Silence 
and  Obe£ence. 
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Thus  sat  they  aH  around  in  seemly  rate^ 
And  in  the  midst  of  them  a  godly  mai^ 
Ev'n  in  the  lap  of  Womanhood  there  sate^ 
Hie  which  was  all  in  Hly  white  array'd ; 
Where  silver  streams  among  the  linen  stray'd, 
like  to  the  mom,  when  first  her  shining  face 
Hath  to  the  gloomy  world  itself  bewray *d. 
That  same  was  fairest  Amoret  in  plac^ 
Shining  with  beauty's  light,  and  heavenly  virtue's  grace* 

'  As  soon  as  I  beheld  the  charming  Amoret^  my 
heart  throbbed  with  hopes.  I  stepped  to  her,  ana 
seized  her  hand;  when  Womanhood  immediately 
rising  up,  sharply  rebuked  me  for  offering  in  so  rude 
a  manner  to  lay  hold  on  a  virgin.  I  excused  myself 
as  modestly  as  I  could,  and  at  the  same  time  dift« 
played  my  shield :  upon  which,  as  soon  as  she  be- 
held the  God  emblazoned  with  his  bow  and  shaftoi 
she  was  struck  mute,  and  instantly  retired. 

'  I  still  held  fiast  the  fair  Amoret ;  and,  turning 
my  eyes  towards  the  Goddess  of  the  place,  saw  that 
she  favoured  my  pretensions  with  a  smile,  which  so 
emboldened  me  that  I  carried  off  my  prize. 

^  The  maid,  sometimes  with  t^urs,  sometimes 
with  smiles,  entreated  me  to  let  her  go :  but  I  kd 
her  through  the  temple  gate,  where  the  Cioddess 
Concord,  who  had  &iyoured  my  entrance,  befriended 
my  retreat.' 

This  all^ory  is  so  natural,  that  it  explains  itself. 
The  persons  in  it  are  very  artfully  described,  and 
disposed  in  proper  places.  The  posts  assigned  to 
Doubt,  Delay,  and  Danger,  are  admirable.  The 
gate  of  Grood  Desert  has  something  noble  and  in^ 
structive  in  it.  But  above  all  I  am  most  pleased  with 
the  beautiful  groupe  of  figures  in  the  comer  of  the 
temple.  Among  these  Womanhood  is  drawn  like 
what  the  philosophers  call  an  Universal  Nature^  and 
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18  attended  with  beautiful  representatives  of  all  those 
virtues  that  are  the  ornaments  of  the  female  sex, 
considered  in  its  natural  perfection  and  innocence. 
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GEECIAK  COFFEE-HOUSE,   JULT  7. 

Thb  learned  world  are  very  much  offended  at  many 
nf  my  ratiocinations,  and  have  but  a  very  mean  opi- 
tuoa  of  me  as  a  politician.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
some  erroneously  conceive  a  talent  for  politics  to  con- 
sist in  the  r^ard  to  a  man's  own  interest ;  but  I  am 
fnf  quite  another  mind,  and  think  the  first  and  essen- 
tial quality  towards  being  a  statesman  is  to  have  a 
public  spirit.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  out 
ii  humour  with  me  imputes  my  felling  into  a  way, 
wherein  1  am  so  very  awkward,  to  a  barrenness  ei 
invention ;  and  haft  the  charity  to  lay  new  matter 
before  me  for  the  future.  He  is  at  the  bottom  my 
friend,  but  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  I  am  a  foM 
or  a  i^ysidan,  and  is  pleased  to  expostulate  with 
BEie  with  relation  to  the  latter.  He  fells  heavy  upott 
lieentifltes,  and  seems  to  point  more  particularly  at 
us  who  are  not  regularly  of  the  fecuhy.  But  since 
be  baa  been  so  civil  to  me,  as  to  meddle  only  with 
these  who  are  employed  no  further  than  about  men's 
Kvee,  and  not  reiected  upon  me  as  of  the  astroli^ 
gical  sect,  who  ccmcem  ourselves  about  lives  and 
fiirtunes  ako,  I  am  not  se  much  hurt  as  to  stifle  any 
part  ef  his  fond  letter. 
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''  I  am  afraid  there  is  something  in  the  suspidoiis 
of  some  people^  that  you  begin  to  be  short  of  matter 
for  your  liucubrations.    Though  several  of  them  now 
and  then  did  appear  somewhat  dull  and  insipid  to 
me^  I  was  always  charitably  inclined  to  believe  the 
&ult  lay  in  myself^  and  that  I  wanted  the  true  kef 
to  undpher  your  mysteriesj  and  remember  your  aa- 
vertisement  upcm  uiis  account.     But  since  I  have 
seen  you  fiedl  m  an  unpardonable  error^  yea^  with 
a  relapse ;  I  mean>  since  I  have  seen  you  turn  poli- 
tidan  in  the  present  unhappy  dissensions^  I  have 
b^un  to  stagger^  and  could  not  choose  but  lessen  the 
great  value  I  had  for  the  Censor  of  our  isle.     How 
is  it  possible  that  a  man^  whom  interest  did  natu- 
rally lead  to  a  constant  impartiality  in  these  matters, 
and  who  hath  wit  enough  to  judge  that  his  opinion 
was  not  b'ke  to  make  many  proselytes ;  how  is  it 
possible,   I  say,  that  a  little  passion,  for  I  have  still 
too  good  an  opinion  of  you  to  think  you  was  bribed 
by  the  sta^ering  party,  could  blind  you  so  fiur  asto 
offend  the  very  better  half  of  the  nation,  and  to 
lessen  off  so  much  the  number  of  your  friends? 
Mr.  Morphew  will  not  have  cause  to  thank  you, 
unless  you  give  over,  and  endeavour  to  r^ain  what 
you  have  lost.     There  is  stiD  a  great  many  themes 
you  have  left  untouched :  such  as  the  ill  manage- 
ments of  matters  relating  to  law  and  physic :  the 
setting  down  rules  for  knowing  the  quacks  in  both 
professions.     What  a  large  field  is  there  left  in  dis- 
covering the  abuses  of  the  ccdl^,  who  had  a  diarter 
and  jMrivileges  granted  them  to  hinder  the  creeping 
in  and  prevailing  of  quacks  and  pretenders;  and 
yet  graiit  licences  to  barbers,  and  write  letters  of 
recommendation  in  the  country  towns,  out  of  the 
'^^ch  of  their  practice,  in  favour  ef  mere  boys; 
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valuing  the  health  and  lives  of  their  countrymen  no 
further  than  they  get  money  by  them.  You  have 
said  very  little  or  nothing  about  the  dispensation  of 
justice  in  town  and  country,  where  clerks  are  the 
oounsellars  to  their  masters. 

^*  But  as  I  cannot  expect  that  the  Censor  of  Great 
Britain  should  publish  a  letter,  wherein  he  is  cen- 
sured with  too  much  reason  himself;  yet  I  hope  you 
will  be  the  better  for  it,  and  think  upon  the  themes 
I  have  mentioned,  which  must  certainly  be  of  greater 
service  to  the  world,  yourself,  and  Mr.  Morphew, 
than  to  let  us  know  whether  you  are  a  Whig  or  a 
Tory.     1  am  still  yuur  admirer  and  servant, 

*'  GATO,  JUNIOR." 

This  gentleman  and  I  differ  £rom  the  words  *  stag- 
gering' and  '  better  part' ;  but  instead  of  answering 
to  the  particulars  of  this  epistle,  I  shall  only  ac- 
quaint my  correspondent^    that    I  am  at  present 
fbrming  my  thoughts  upon  the  foundation  of  Sir 
Scndamore's  progress  in  Spenser,  which  has  led  me 
from  all  other  amusements  to  consider  the  state  of 
Love  in  this  island ;  and,  from  the  corruptions  in  the 
government  of  that,  to  deduce  the  chief  evils  of  life. 
In  the  mean  time  that  I  am  thus  employed,  1  have 
given  positive  orders  to  Don  Saltero  of  Chelsea>  the 
tooth-drawer,  and  doctor  Thomas  Smith,  the  com- 
cutter  of  King-street,  Westminster,  who  have  the 
modesty  to  confine  their  pretensions  to  manual  opera- 
tions, to  bring  me  in,  with  all  convenient  speed, 
complete  lists  of  all  who  are  but  of  equal  learning 
with  themselves,  andyet  administer  physic  beyond 
the  feet  and  gums.     These  advices  I  shall  reserve 
for  my  future  leisure;  but  have  now  taken  a  reso- 
lution to  dedicate  the  remaining  part  of  this  instant 
July  to  the  service  of  the  fair  sex,  and  have  almost 
finished  a  scheme ,  for  settling  the  whole  remainder 
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of  that  sex  who  are  unmarried,  and  above  the  age 
of  twenty-five. 

In  order  to  this  good  and  public  service,  I  shaQ 
consider  the  passion  of  Love  in  it»  full  extent,  as  it 
is  attended  both  with  joys  and  inquietudes ;  and  ky 
down,  for  the  oanduct  of  my  Lovers,  such  rules  as 
shall  banish  the  cares,  and  heighten  the  pleasures, 
which  flow  from  that  amiable  spring  of  life  and  hap* 
piness.     There  is  no  less  than  an  absolute  necessity, 
that  some  provision  be  made  to  take  oflT  the  dead 
stock  of  women  in  dty,  town,  and  country.    Let 
there  happen  but  the  least  disorder  in  the  streets, 
and  in  an  instant  yon  see  the  inequality  of  the  num- 
bers of  nudes  and  females.     Besides  that  the  femi- 
nine crowd  on  such  occasions  is  more  numerous  in 
the  open  way,  you  may  observe  them  also  to  the 
very  garrets  huddled  together,  four  at  least  at  a 
casement.    Add  ta  this,  that  by  an  exact  calculaftion 
of  all  that  have  come  to  town  by  8tage*-ooadi  or 
wa^on  for  this  twelvemonth  last,  three  times  in 
four  the  treated  persons  have  been  males.    This  over- 
stock of  beauty,  for  which  there  are  so  fow  bidders, 
calls  for  an  imimediate  supply  of  lovers  and  hus- 
bands ;  and  I  urn  the  stumous  knight-errant,  iHm 
have  suffered  long  nocturnal  contemplations  to  find 
out  methods  for  the  relief  of  all  British  fomales, 
who  at  jffesent  seem  to  be  devoted  to  involuntary 
virginity.     The  scheme,  upon  which  I  design  to  ac^ 
I  have  communicated  to  none  but  a  beauteous  Toong 
lady,  who  has  for  some  time  left  the  town,  in  the 
following  letter : — 

TO  AMAXDA  IN  KENT. 
MABAM, 

I  send  with  this,  my  diseourse  of  ways  and  metaa 
for  encouragiiig  marriage,  and  repeoplii^  the  islaiid* 
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Yott  will  soon  observe  that^  according  to  these  rules, 
the  mean  considerations^  which  make  beauty  and 
merit  cease  to  be  the  objects  of  love  and  courtship, 
will  be  fully  exploded.  I  have  unanswerably 
proved,  that  jointures  and  settlements  are  the  bane 
of  happiness ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  ruin  even  of 
their  fortunes  who  enter  into  them.  I  beg  of  you 
therefore  to  come  to  town  upon  the  receipt  of  this, 
where,  I  promise  you,  you  shall  have  as  many  lovers 
as  toasters ;  for  there  needed  nothing  but  to  make 
men's  interests  &11  in  with  their  inclinations  to 
render  you  the  most  courted  of  your  sex.  As  many 
as  love  you  will  now  be  willing  to  marry  you. 
Hasten  then,  and  be  the  honourable  mistress  of 
mankind.  Cassander,  and  many,  others,  stand  in 
The  gate  of  good  desert  to  receive  you. 

I  am.  Madam, 
Your  most  obedient,  most  humble  servant, 

ISAAC  BICKERSTAFP. 
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Dulds  inexperiis  cultura  polentis  amtd, 

Egpertu*  mettdi,'^  hox.  et.  i.  18.  86. 

Untry'd,  how  sweet  a  court  attendance ! 
When  tiy*d,  how  dxeadfiil  the  dependance ! 

FRANCIS. 
nU>M  MT  OWN  AFARTHSNT,   JULY  10. 

TfiB  intended  course  of  my  studies  was  altered  this 
evening  by  a  visit  from  an  old  acquaintance,  who 
oonpluned  to  me^  mentioning  one  upon  whom  he 
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had  long  depended^  that  he  found  his  kboinr  and 
perseverance  in  his  patron's  service  and  interests 
wholly  ineffectual ;  and  he  thought  now^  after  his 
best  years  were  spent  in  a  professed  adherence  to 
him  and  his  fortunes^  he  should  in  the  end  be  forced 
to  break  with  him^  and  give  over  all  further  expec- 
tations from  him.  He  sighed^  and  ended  his  dis- 
course^ by  sayings  ^  Ycni,  Mr.  Censor^  some  time 
ago^  gave  us  your  thoughts  of  the  behaviour  oi  great 
men  to  their  creditors.  This  sort  of  demand  upon 
them^  for  what  they  invite  men  to  expect^  is  a  debt 
of  honour^  which^  according  to  custom^  they  oug^t 
to  be  most  careful  of  payings  and  would  be  a  worthy 
subject  for  a  Lucubration.' 

Of  all  men  livings  I  thinks  I  am  the  most  proper 
to  treat  of  this  matter;  because^  in  the  character  and 
employment  of  Censor^  I  have  had  encouragement 
so  infinitely  above  my  desert^  that  what  I  say  can- 
not possibly  be  supposed  to  arise  from  peevishness, 
or  any  disappointment  in  that  kind^  which  I  myself 
have  met  with.  When  we  consider  Patrons  and  their 
Clients,  those  who  receive  addresses  and  those  who 
are  addressed  to,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the 
Dependents  are  such  as  are  worthless  in  their  natures, 
abandoned  to  any  vice  or  dishonour,  or  such  as  with- 
out a  call  thrust  themselves  upon  men  in  power; 
nor  when  we  say  Patrons,  do  we  mean  such  as  have 
it  not  in  their  power,  or  have  no  obligation,  to  assist 
their  friends ;  but  we  speak  of  such  leagues  where 
there  are  power  and  obligation  on  the  one  part,  and 
merit  and  expectation  on  the  other.  Were  we  to  be 
very  particular  on  this  subject,  I  take  it,  that  the 
division  of  Patron  and  Client  may  include  a  third 
part  of  our  nation.  The  want  of  merit  and  real 
worth  will  strike  out  about  ninety-nine  in  the  hun- 
dred of  these,  and  want  of  abiMty  in  the  Patron  wiH 
dispose  of  as  many  ai  that  order.     He  who  out  of 
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mere  vaiiitjr  to  be  applied  to^  will  take  up  another's 
time  and  fortune  in  his  service^  where  he  has  no 
prospect  of  returning  it^  is  as  much  more  unjust^  as 
those  who  took  up  my  friend  the  Upholder's  goods 
without  paying  him  for  them  ;  I  say^  he  is  as  much 
more  unjust^  as  our  life  and  time  is  more  valuable 
than  our  goods  and  moveables.  Among  many  whom 
you  see  about  the  greats  there  is  a  contented  well- 
pleased  set^  who  seem  to  like  the  attendance  for  its 
own  sake^  and  are  early  at  the  abodes  of  the  power- 
hl,  out  of  mere  fashion.  This  sort  of  vanity  is  as 
well  grounded,  as  if  a  man  should  lay  aside  his  own 
plain  suit,  and  dress  himself  up  in  a  gay  livery  of 
another's. 

There  are  many  of  this  species  who  exclude  others 
of  just  expectation,  and  make  those  proper  de- 
pmdents  appear  impatient,  because  they  are  not  so 
cheerful  as  those  who  expect  nothing.  I  have  made 
use  of  the  penny-post  for  the  instruction  of  these 
voluntary  slaves,  and  informed  them,  that  they  will 
never  be  provided  for ;  but  they  double  their  diK- 
gence  upon  admonition.  Will  Afterday  has  told 
his  frienaa^  that  he  was  to  have  the  next  thing,  these 
ten  years;  and  Harry  Linger  has  been  fourteen, 
within  a  month,  of  a  considerable  office.  However 
the  fantsistic  complaisance  which  is  paid  to  them, 
m^  bliiid  the  great  from  seeing  themselves  in  a  just 
light,  they  must  needs,  if  they  in  the  least  reflect, 
at  some  times  have  a  sense  of  the  injustice  they  do 
in  raising  in  others  a  false  expectation.  But  this  is 
so  common  a  practice  in  all  the  stages  of  power,  that 
there  are  not  mcNre  cripples  come  out  of  the  wars, 
than  from  the  attendance  of  Patrons.  You  see  in 
one  a  settled  melancholy,  in  another,  a  bridled  rage; 
a  third  has  lost  his  memory,  and  a  fourth  his  whole 
eonalitutioii  mki  humour.  In  a  word,  when  you  see 
a  particular  cast  of  mind  or  body,  which  looks  a 

VOL.  IV.  G 
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little  upon  the  distracted,  you  may  be  sure  the  poor 
gentleman  has  formerly  had  great  friends.  For  this 
reason  I  have  thought  it  a  prudent  thing  to  take  a 
nephew  of  mine  out  of  a  lady's  service^  where  he 
was  a  page,  and  have  bound  him  to  a  shoemaker. 

But  what,  of  all  the  humours  under  the  sun^  is  the 
most  pleasant  to  consider  is,  that  you  see  some  men 
Ibj,  as  it  were,  a  set  of  acquaintance  by  them^  to 
converse  with  when  they  are  out  of  employment, 
who  had  no  effect  of  their  power  when  they  were  in. 
Here  Patrons  and  Clients  both  make  the  most  £eui- 
tastical  figure  imaginable.  Friendship  indeed  is  most 
manifested  in  adversity ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  to 
behave  myself  to  a  man,  who  thinks  me  his  friend 
at  no  other  time  but  that.  Dick  Reptile  of  our  club 
had  this  in  his  head  the  other  night,  when  he  said, 
'  I  am  afraid  of  ill  news,  when  I  am  visited  by  any 
of  my  old  friends.'  These  Patrons  are  a  little  like 
some  fine  gentlemen,  who  spend  all  their  hours  of 
gaiety  with  their  wenches,  but  when  they  fiedl  sick 
will  let  BO  one  come  near  them  but  their  wives.  It 
seems^  truth  and  honour  are  companicms  too  sober 
for  prosperity.  It  is  certainly  the  most  Uack  ingra- 
titude, to  accept  of  a  man's  best  endeavours  to  be 
pleasing  to  you,  and  return  it  with  indifference. 

I  am  so  much  of  this  mind,  that  Dick  Eastcoort 
the  comedian^  for  coming  one  night  to  our  dub, 
though  he  laughed  at  us  all  the  time  he  was  there, 
shall  have  our  company  at  his  play  on  Thursday.  A 
man  of  talents  is  to  be  &vourea^  or  never  admitted. 
Let  the  ordinary  world  truck  for  money  and  wares; 
but  men  of  spirit  and  conversation  should  in  every 
kind  do  others  as  much  pleasure  as  they  receive  firom 
them.  But  men  are  so  taken  up  with  outward  fomi8» 
that  they  do  not  consider  their  actions ;  else  bow 
should  it  be,  that  a  man  diould  deny  tiiat  to  the 
entreaties,  and  almost  tears,  of  an  old  friend,  which 
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he  shall  solicit  a  new  one  to  accept  of?  I  remember^ 
when  I  first  came  out  of  StaJflTorashire^  I  had  an  in- 
timacy with  a  man  of  quality^  in  whose  gift  there 
fell  a  very  good  employment.     All  the  town  cried^ 
'  There's  a  thing  for  Mr.  Bickerstaff !'  when,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  I  found  my  Patron  had  been 
forced  upon  twenty  artifices  to  surprise  a  man  with 
it  who  never  thought  of  it :  but  sure  it  is  a  d^ree 
of  murder  to  amuse  men  with  vain  hopes.   If  a  man 
takes  away  another's  life,  where  is  tne  difference, 
whether  he  does  it  by  taking  away  the  minutes  of  his 
time,  or  the  drops  of  his  blood  ?  But  indeed,  such  as 
have  hearts  barren  of  kindness  are  served  accordingly 
by  those  whom  they  employ,  and  pass  their  lives 
away  with  an  empty  show  of  civility  for  love,  and 
an  insipid  intercourse  of  a  conmierce  in  which  their 
affections  are  no  way  concerned.     But  on  the  other 
side,  how  beautiful  is  the  life  of  a  Patron  who  per- 
forms his  duty  to  his  inferiors  f  A  worthy  merchant 
who   employs  a  crowd  of  artificers!  a  great  lord, 
who  is  generous  and  merciful  to  the  several  neces- 
sities of  his  tenants !  a  courtier,  who  uses  his  credit 
and  power  for  the  welfare  of  his  friends  J  These 
have  in  their  several  stations  a  quick  relish  of  the 
exquisite  pleasure  of  doins  good. .   In  a  word,  good 
Patrons  are  like  the  Guardian  Angels  of  Plato,  who 
are  ever  busy,  though  unseen,  in  the  care  of  their 
wards;  but  ill  Patrons  are  like  the  Deities  of  Epicu- 
rus, supine,  indolent,  and  unconcerned,  though  they 
see  mortals  in  storms  and  tempests,  even  while  they 
are  ofiTering  incense  to  their  power. 
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No.  197.    THURSDAY,  JULY  13,  I7IO. 


Semper  ego  auditor  tantiim  f—  Jirv.  sat.  i.  1. 

Still  shall  I  only  hear?  —  srtdxn. 

ORECIAK  COFFEE-HOUSE,  JULT  12. 

When  I  came  Hither  this  evening,  the  man  of  the 
house  delivered  me  a  book,  very  finely  bound.  When 
I  received  it,  I  overheard  one  of  tne  boys  whisper 
another,  and  say,  ^  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  great 
scholar  !  what  a  pretty  book  that  is  V  It  has  indeed 
a  very  gay  outside,  and  is  dedicated  to  me  by  a  very 
ingenious  gentleman,  who  does  not  put  his  name  to 
it.  The  title  of  it,  for  the  work  is  in  Latin,  is 
'  Epistolarum  Obscurorum  Virorum,  ad  Dm.  M. 
Ortuinum  Gratium,  Volumina  II.'  &c.  '  Epistles 
of  the  obscure  Writers  to  Ortuinus*,'  &c.  The 
purpose  of  the  work  is  signified  in  the  dedication,  in 
very  elegant  language,  and  fine  raillery.  It  seenU) 
this  is  a  collection  of  letters  which  some  profound 
blockheads,  who  lived  before  our  times,  have  writ- 
ten in  honour  of  each  other,  and  for  their  mutual 
information  in  each  other's  absurdities.  They  are 
mostly  of  the  German  nation,  whencej  from  time  to 
time,  inundations  of  writers  have  flowed,  more  per- 
nicious to  the  learned  world,  than  the  swarms  of 
Goths  and  Vandals  to  the  politic.     It  is,  methinks, 

*  The  elegant  edition  of  the  celebrated  book  here  mentioned,  is 
in  12mo,  and  dedicated  *  Isaaco  Bickerstafl^  Armigerot  Magnx 
Britanniae  Censori.' 
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wonderfttl,  that  fellows  ocmld  be  awake,  and  utter 
such  incoherent  conceptions,  and  converse  with  great 
gravity,  like  learned  men,  without  the  least  taste  of 
knowledge  or  good  sense.  It  would  have  been  an 
endless  labour  to  have  taken  any  other  method  of 
exposing  such  impertinences,  than  by  an  edition  of 
their  own  works :  where  you  see  tneir  follies,  ac* 
cording  to  the  ambition  of  such  virtuosi,  in  a  most 
correct  edition. 

Looking  over  these  accomplished  labours,  I  oonld 
not  but  reflect  upon  the  immense  load  of  writings 
which  the  commonalty  of  scholars  have  pushed  into 
the  world,  and  the  absurdity  of  jparents,  who  educate 
crowds  to  spend  their  time  in  pursuit  of  such  cold 
and  sprighuess  endeavours  to  appear  in  public  It 
seems,  therefore,  a  fruitless  labour  to  attempt  the 
correction  of  the  taste  of  our  contemporaries,  except 
it  was  in  our  power  to  bum  all  the  senseless  labours 
of  our  ancestors.  There  is  a  secret  propensity  in 
nature,  from  generation  to  generation,  in  the  block- 
heads of  one  age  to  admire  those  of  another ;  and 
men  of  the  same  imperfections  are  as  great  admirers 
of  each  other,  as  those  of  the  same  abuities. 

This  great  mischief  of  voluminous  follies  proceeds 

hma  a  misfortune  which  happens  in  all  ages,  that 

men  of  barren  geniuses,  but  fertile  imaginations,  are 

bred  scholars.     This  may  at  first  appear  a  paradox ; 

but  when  we  consider  the  talking  creatures  we  meet 

in  public  places,  it  will  no  longer  be  such.     Ralph 

Shallow  is  a  young  fellow  that  has  not  by  nature 

any  the  least  propensity  to  strike  into  what  has  not 

been  observed  and  said,  every  day  of  his  life,  by 

otbers ;  but  with  that  inability  of  speaking  any  tiling 

that  is  uncommon,  he  has  a  great  readiness  at  what 

lie  can  speak  d,  and  his  imagination  runs  into  all 

the  different  views  of  the  subject  he  treats  of  in  a 
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nuMnent.  If  Ralph  liad  learning  added  to  the  com- 
mon chit-«hat  of  the  town,  he  would  have  been  a 
disputant  upon  all  topics  that  ever  were  eonsidered 
by  men  of  his  own  genius.  As  for  mj  part^  I  never 
am  teazed  by  an  empty-town  fellow,  but  I  bless 
my  stars  that  he  was  not  bred  a  scholar.  This  ad- 
dition, we  must  consider,  would  have  made  him  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  his  follies.  His  being  in  the 
wrong  would  have  been  protected  by  suitable  a^n- 
ments ;  and  when  he  ivas  hedged  in  by  logical  terms, 
and  false  appearances,  you  must  have  owned  yourself 
convinced  before  you  could  then  have  got  rid  of  him, 
and  the  shame  of  his  triumph  had  been  added  to  the 
pain  of  his  impertinence. 

There  is  a  sort  of  littleness  in  the  minds  of  men 
of  wrong  sense,  which  makes  them  much  more  in- 
sufferable than  mere  fools,  and  has  the  further  incon- 
venience of  being  attended  by  an  endless  loquacity. 
For  which  reason,  it  would  be  a  very  |Nnijper  work, 
if  some  well-wisher  to  human  societr  would  consider 
the  terms  upon  which  people  meet  ni  public  places, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  unseasonable  dedamations 
which  we  meet  with  there.  I  remember,  in  my 
youth,  it  was  a  humour  at  the  university,  Whtn  a 
fellow  pretended  to  be  more  eloquent  than  ordiniDT^ 
and  had  formed  to  himself  a  plot  to  gain  all  our  ad- 
muratiott,  or  triumph  over  us  with  an  argument,  to 
either  of  which  he  had  no  inanner  of  call :  I  say,  in 
either  of  these  cases,  it  was  the  humour  to  shot  one 
eye.  This  whimsical  way  of  takii^  notice  to  him 
of  his  absurdity,  has  prevented  many  a  man  from 
being  a  coKoomb.  If  amongst  us,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, each  man  offered  a  vohmtaxy  riietorician  some 
smuff,  it  would  probably  produce  the  same  effect 
As  the  matter  now  stands,  whether  a  man  wiH  or 
not  he  is  obliged  to  be  infarmcd  in  whaterer  a»- 
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Other  pleases  to  entertain  him  with ;  though  the  pre- 
ceptor .makes  these  advanees  ont  of  Tanity^  and  not 
to  instruct^  but  insult  him. 

There  is  no  man  will  allow  him  who  wants  cou- 
rage to  be  called  a  soldier ;  but  men^  who  want  good 
sense^  are  very  frequently  not  only  allowed  to  be 
scholars^  but  esteemed  for  being  such.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  granted^  that  as  courage  is  the  na- 
tural parts  of  a  soldier^  so  is  a  good  understanding 
of  a  scholar.  Such  little  minds  as  these^  whose  pro- 
ductions are  collected  in  the  volume  to  which  1  have 
the  honour  to  be  patron^  are  the  instruments  for 
artful  men  to  woric  with ;  and  become  popular  with 
the  unthinking  part  of  mankind.  In  courts^  they 
make  transparent  flatterers ;  in  can^s^  ostentatious 
bullies;  in  colleges^  unintelligible  pedants;  and 
their  faculties  are  used  accordingly  by  those  who 
lead  them. 

When  a  man  who  wants  judgement  is  admitted 
into  the  conversation  of  reasonable  men,  he  shall  re- 
member such  improper  circumstances,  and  draw  such 
gronndleBS  eoitdhisions  from  their  discourse,  and  that 
with  such  colour  of  sense,  as  would  di\dde  the  best 
set  of  company  that  can  be  got  together.     It  is  just 
tkns  with  a  fool  who  has  a  ^vmiliarity  with  books ; 
Ik  diftll  quote  and  recite  one  author  against  another^ 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  puzzle  the  best  under- 
standing to  refute  him  ;  though  the  most  ordinary 
cspaeity  may  observe,  that  if  is  only  ignorance  which 
imkes  the  intricacy.    All  the  true  use  of  what  we 
cmH  learning. is  to  ennoble  and  improve  our  natural 
faculties,  and  not  to  disguise  our  imperfections.     It 
is  therefore  in  vain  for  folly  to  attempt  to  conceal 
itself  by  the  refuge  of  learned  languages.     Litera- 
to^  does  but  make  a  man  ntore  eminently  the  thing 
TT^eh  nature  made  him  ;  and  Polyglottes^  had  he 
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Studied  less  than  he  has^  and  writ  only  in  his  mother- 
tongue,  had  been  known  only  in  Great  Britain  for  a 
pedant. 

♦^*  Mr.  Bickerstaff  thanks  Dorinda,  and  will 
both  answer  her  letter^  and  take  her  advice. 


No.  198.    SATURDAY,  JULY  15,  I7IO- 


Quale  sit  id,  guod  amatf  cderi  drcum^nce  mente, 
JEt  tua  Ueturo  tuUrahe  coUajugo. 

OVID.  KEM.  AMOM,  89r 

Your  choice  deliberate,  nor  rashly  yidd 
A  wining  neck  to  Hymea's  galling  yoke. 

raOM  UT  OWN  AFAKTMEMI^  JULY  IL 
THE   HIBTORT  OF  CiBLIA. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  look  back  into  the  first  years 
of  this  young  lady,  whose  story  is  of  consequence 
only  as  her  life  has  lately  met  with  passages  very  un- 
common. She  is  now  m  the  twentieth  year  oi  her 
age,  and  owes  a  strict  but  cheerful  education,  to  the 
care  of  an  aunt,  to  whom  she  was  recommended  by 
her  dying  father,  whose  decease  was  hastened  by  an 
inconsolable  afiliction  for  the  loss  o^  her  mother. 
As  Cselia  is  the  offspring  of  the  most  generous  pas- 
sion that  has  been  known  in  our  age,  £e  is  adonied 
with  as  much  beauty  and  grace  as  the  most  celebrated 
of  her  sex  possess;  but  her  domestic  Ufe^  mode- 
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rate  fortune^  and  reliaioas  educBtion^  g&re  her  but 
little  opportiimty^  and  less  inclination,  to  be  admi- 
led  in  public  assemblies.  Her  abode  has  been  for 
some  years  a  convenient  distance  from  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul's,  where  her  aunt  and  she  chose  to 
reside  for  the  advantage  of  that  rapturous  way  of 
devotifHi,  which  gives  ecstacy  to  the  pleasures  of  in- 
nocence, and,  in  some  measure,  is  the  immediate 
possession  of  those  heav^y  enjoyments  for  which 
they  are  addressed. 

As  you  may  trace  the  usual  thoughts  of  men  in 
their  countenances,   there  appeared  in  the  fauce  of 
Cielia  a  cheerfulness,  the  constant  companion  of  un- 
affected virtue,  and  a  gladness,  which  is  as  insepa- 
rable from  true  piety.     Her  every  look  and  motion 
spoke  the  peaceful,  mild,  resigning,  humble  inha- 
bitant, that  animated  her  beauteous  body.    Her  air 
discovered  her  body  a  mere  machine  of  her  mind, 
and  not  that  her  thoughts  were  employed  in  study- 
ing graces  and  attractions  for  her  person.   Such  was 
Ceelia,  when  she  was  first  seen  by  Palamede  at  her 
usual  place  of  worship.     Palameck  is  a  young  man 
of  two-aad-twenty,  well-feshioned,  learned,  genteel, 
and  discreet ;  the  son  and  heir  of  a  gentleman  of  a 
Tcry  gf  eat  estate,  and  himself  possessed  of  a  plenti- 
ful cue  by  the  gift  of  an  uncle.     He  became  en- 
amoured with  Cselia ;  and  after  having  learned  her 
habitation,  had  address  enough  to  communicate  his 
passion  and  circumstances  with  such  an  air  of  good 
sense  and  integrity,  as  soon  obtained  permission  to 
visit  and  profess  his  inclinations  towards  her.    Pala- 
mede's  present  fortune  and  future  expectations  were 
no  iiray  pr^udicial  to  his  addresses ;  but  after  the  lo- 
vers hsta  passed  some  time  in  the  agreeable  entertain- 
ments of  a  successful  courtship,  Cselia  one  day  took 
occasion  to  interrupt  Palamede,  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  pleasing  discourse  of  the-happiness  he  promised 
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would  cut  him  off  of  the  estate.  I  was  g]ad  to  have 
him  in  an  honest  way ;  and  he  now  and  then  came 
and  stayed  a  night  and  away  at  our  house.  But  very 
lately,  he  came  down  to  see  us,  with  a  fine  young 
gentleman,  his  friend^  who  stayed  behind  there  with 
us,  pretending  to  like  the  place  for  the  summer :  but 
ever  since  master  Palamede  went,  he  has  attempted 
to  abuse  me;  and  I  ran  hither  to  acquaint  him 
with  it^  and  avoid  the  wicked  intentions  of  his  fake 
friend.' 

Caelia  had  no  more  room  for  doubt ;  but  left  her 
rival  in  the  same  agonies  she  felt  herself.  Palamede 
returns  in  the  evenings  and  finding  his  wife  at  his 
chambers,  learned  all  that  had  passed,  and  hastened 
to  Caelia's  lodgings. 

It  is  much  easier  to  imagine,  than  express,  the 
sentiments  of  either  the  cnminal^  or  the  injured, 
at  this  encounter. 

As  soon  as  Palamede  had  found  way  for  speech, 
he  confessed  his  marriage,  and  his  placing  his  com- 
panion on  purpose  to  vitiate  his  wife,  that  he  might 
break  through  a  marriage  made  in  hia  non-age,  and 
devote  his  riper  and  knowing  years  to  Cselia.  She 
made  him  no  answer,  but  retired  to  her  closet.  He 
returned  to  the  Temple,  where  he  soon  after  re- 
ceived from  her  the  following  letter  : 

^'  SIB, 

"  You,  who  this  morning  were  the  best,  are  nffw 
the  worst  of  men  who  breathe  vital  air.  I  am  at 
once  overwhelmed  with  love,  hatred,  rage,  and  dis^ 
dam.  Can  infamy  and  innocence  live  tc^ther?  I 
feel  the  weight  of  the  one  too  strong  for  the  comhit 
of  the  other.  How  bitter,  heaven !  how  bitter  is  my 
portion  I  How  much  have  I  to  say !  but  the  infiunt 
which  I  bear  about  me  stirs  with  my  agitation.  I  am, 
Palapaede,  to  live  in  shame,  and  thw  creatui«  be  beir 
to  It.     Farewell  for  ever !" 
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When  we  revolve  in  our  thoughts  such  catastrophes 
as  that  in  the  history  of  the  unhappy  Cselia,  there 
seems  to  be  something  so  hazardous  in  the  changing 
a  single  state  of  life  into  that  of  marriage,  that,  it 
may  happen,  all  the  precautions  imaginable  are  not 
sufficient  to  defend  a  virgin  ^om  ruin  by  her  choice. 
It  seems  a  wonderful  inconsistence  in  the  distri* 
bution  of  public  justice,  that  a  man  who  robs  a 
woman  of  an  ear-ring  or  a  jewel,  should  be  pu* 
nished  with  death ;  but  one  who,  by  false  arts  and 
insinuations  should  take  from  her,  her  very  self,  is 
only  to  suffer  disgrace.  This  excellent  young  wo^ 
man  has  nothing^  to  consolate  herself  with,  but  the 
Inflection  that  her  sufferings  are  not  the  effect  of  any 
guilt  or  misconduct ;  and  has  for  her  protection  the 
influence  of  a  Power,  which,  amidst  the  unjust  re- 
proach of  all  mankind,  can  give  not  only  patiencej 
but  pleasure,  to  innocence  in  distress. 

A^  the  person,  who  is  the  criminal  against  Cselia, 
cannot  be  sufficiently  punished  according  to  our 
present  law ;  so  are  there  numberless  unhappy  per- 
sons without  remedy  accordiog  to  present  custom. 
That  great  ill,  which  has  prevailed  among  us  in 
these  latter  ages,  is  the  msudng  even  beauty  and 
virtue  the  purchase  of  money.  The  generality  of 
parents,  and  some  of  those  of  quality,  instead  of 
looking  out  for  introduqing  health  of  constitution, 
frankness  of  spirit,  or  dignity  of  countenance  into 
their  families,  lay  out  all  their  thoughts  upon  find^ 
put  match^  for  their  estates,  and  not  for  theic 
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children.     You  shaU  have  one  form  a  plot  for  the 
ffood  of   his   family,    that  there  shaU  not  be  six 
men  in   England    capable   of   pretendi^    to  his 
daughter.     A  second  shaU  have  a  son  obliged,  out 
of  mere  discretion,  for  fear  of  doing  any  thing  below 
himself,    follow  all   the    drabs    in   town.       Ihese 
sage  parents  meet;    and,    as  there  is  no  pass,   no 
courtship  between  the  young  ones,  it  is  no  unplea- 
sant  observation  to  behold   how  they  proceed  to 
treaty.     There  is  ever,    in  the  behaviour  of  each, 
something  that  denotes  his  circumstance ;  and  ho- 
nest Coupler,  the  conveyancer,  says,  '  he  can  dis- 
tinguish,   upon    sight  of  the  parties,    before  they 
have  opened  any  point  of  their  business,  which  ot 
the  two  has  the  daughter  to  sell.'    Coupler  is  of  our 
club,    and  I  have   frequently  heard   him    declaim 
upon  this  subject,  and  assert,  '  that  the  mamage- 
settlements,    which    are   now   used,     have    grown 
fashionable  even  within  his  memory.'  , 

When  the  theatre,  in  some  late  reigns,  owed  its 
chief  support  to  those  scenes  which  were  written 
to  put  matrimony  out  of  countenance,  and  render 
that  state  terrible,  then  was  it  that  pin-mony  first 
prevailed ;  and  all  the  other  articles  inserted  which 
create  a  diffidence,  and  intimate  to  the  young  peo- 
ple, that  they  are  very  soon  to  be  in  a  state  of  war 
with  each  other:  though  this  had  seldom  hap- 
pened, except  the  fear  of  it  had  been  expressed. 
Coupler  win  tell  you  also,  *  that  jointures  were 
never  frequent  till  the  age  before  his  own;  but 
the  women  were  contented  with  the  third  part  of  the 
estate  the  law  allotted  them,  and  scorned  to  en- 
gage with  men  whom  they  thought  capable  of 
abusing  their  children.'  He  has  also  informed  me, 
'  that  those  who  were  the  oldest  bendiers  when  he 
came  to  the  Temple,  told  him,  the  first  marriage 
settlement  of  considerable  length  >vas  the  invention 
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of  an  old  serjeant^  who  took  the  opportunity  of  two 
testy  fathers,  who  were  ever  squabbling^  to  bring 
about  an  alliance  between  their  children.  These 
fellows  knew  each  other  to  be  knaves,  and  the  Ser- 
jeant took  hold  of  their  mutual  diffidence,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  law,  to  extend  the  settlement  to  three 
skins  of  parchment. 

To  this  great  benefactor  to  the  profession  is  owing 
the  present  price  current  of  lines  and  words.     Thus 
is  tenderness  thrown  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
great  care  is,  what  the  young  couple  shall  do  when 
they  come  to  hate  each  other.     I  do  not  question 
but  from  this  one  humour  of  settlements  might  very 
fairly  be  deduced,  not  only  our  present  defection  in 
point  of  mortals,  but  also  our  want  of  people.   This 
has  given  way  to  such   unreasonable  gallantries, 
that  a  man  is  hardly  reproachable  that  deceives  an 
innocent  woman,  though  she  has  ever  so  much  merit, 
if  she  is  below  him  in  fortune.  The  man  has  no  dis- 
honour following  his  treachery;  and  her  own  sex 
are  so  debased  by  force  of  custom,  as  to  say,  in  the 
case   of  the  woman,    '  How  could  she  expect  he 
would  marry  her  ?' 

By  this  means  the  good  offices,  the  pleasures  and 
graces  of  life,  are  not  put  into  the  balance.    The 
brid^room  has  given  his  estate  out  of  himself; 
and  he  has  no  more  left  but  to  follow  the  blind  de- 
cree of  his  fate,  whether  he  shall  be  succeeded  by  a 
sot,    or    a  man  of  merit,  in  his  fortune.     On  the 
other  side,  a  fine  woman,  who  has  also  a  fortune, 
is  set  up  by  way  of  auction ;  her  first  lover  has  ten 
to  one  against  him.      The  very  hour  after  he  has 
opened  his  heart  and  his  rent-roll,  he  is  made  no 
other  use  of  but  to  raise  her  price.     She  and  her 
iriends   lose  no  opportunity  of  publishing  it,  to  call 
in  neiv  bidders.     While  the  poor  lover  very  inno- 
cently waits,  till  the  plenipotaitiaries  at  the  inns 
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of  courts  have  debated  about  the  alliance^  all  the  par- 
tisans of  the  lady  throw  difficulties  in  the  way^  till 
other  offers  come  in ;  and  the  man  who  came  first 
is  not  put  in  possession  till  she  has  been  refused 
by  half  the  town.     If  an  abhorrence  to  such  mer- 
cenary proceedings  were  well  settled  in  the  minds  of 
my  fair  readers^  those  of  merit  would  have  a  way 
'opened  to  their    advancement;    nay,    those   who 
abound  in  wealth  only  would  in  reality  find  their 
account  in  it.    It  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  their 
prude   acquaintance,   their   waiters,   their   nurses, 
cousins,    and  whisperers,    to  persuade  them,    that 
there  are  not  above  twenty  men  in  a  kingdom,  and 
those  such  as  perhaps  they  may  never  set  eyes  on, 
whom  they  can  think  of  with  discretion.     As  the 
case   stanas  now,   let  any  one  consider,   how  the 
great  heiresses  and  those  to  whom  they   were  of- 
fiered,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  they  could  make 
them  suitable  settlements,  live  together.    What  can 
be  more  insipid,    if   not  loathsome,    than  for  two 
persons  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  crowd,  who  have  us 
little  regard  for  them  as  they  for  each  other ;  and 
behold  one  another  in  an  affected  sense  of  prospe- 
rity, without  the  least  relish  of  that  exquisite  glad- 
ness of  meeting,  that  sweet  inquietude  at  parting, 
together  with  the  charms  of  voice,  look,   gesture, 
and  that  general  benevolence  between  well-choseii 
lovers,  which  makes  all  things  please,  and  leaves  not 
the  least  trifle  indifferent. 

But  I  am  diverted  from  these  sketches  for  future 
Essays  in  behalf  of  my  numerous  clients  of  the  fiur 
sex,  by  a  notice  sent  to  my  office  in  Sheer-lane, 
'  That  a  blooming  widow,  in  the  third  year  of  her 
Widowhood,  and  twenty-sixth  of  her  age,  designs 
to  take  a  colonel  of  twenty-height.'  The  parlies 
i^uest  I  would  draw  up  their  terms  of  coming  to- 
gether, as  having  a  regard  to  my  opinion  against 
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long  and  diffident  settlements ;  and  I  have  sent  them 
the  following  Indenture : 

'We   John and  Mary ,  having  estates 

for  life,  resolve  to  take  each  other.  I  John  will 
venture  mv  life  to  enrich  thee,  Mary ;  and  I  Mary 
will  consult  mjr  health  to  nurse  thee,  John.  To 
which  we  have  mterchangeably  set  our  hands,  hearts, 
and  seals,  this  17th  of  July,  I7l(fr 
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rnOM  MT  OWK  APAKTBiEirr,   JULY  19. 

Having  devoted  the  greater  part  of  my  time  to  the 
service  of  the  fair  sex ;  I  must  ask  pardon  of  my 
men  correspondents,  if  I  postpone  their  commands, 
when  I  have  any  from  the  ladies  which  lie  unan-* 
swered.     That  which  follows  is  of  importance. 

'^  8IB, 

"  You  cannot  think  it  strange  if  I,  who  know 
little  of  the  world,  apply  to  you  for  advice  in  the 
weighty  affair  of  matrimony;  since  you  yourself 
have  often  declared  it  to  be  of  that  consequence  as 
to  require  the  utmost  deliberation.  Without  far- 
ther  pre&ce,  therefore,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
tliat  my  father,  at  his  death,  left  me  a  fortune  suffi- 
cient  to  make  me  a  match  for  any  gentleman. 
My  mother,  for  she  is  still  alive,  is  very  pressing 
-with  me  to  marry ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  to  gratify 
her,   I  shall  venture  upon  one  of  two  gentlemen 
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who  at  this  time  make  their  addresses  to  me.  My 
request  is,  that  you  would  direct  me  in  my  choice , 
which  that  you  may  the  better  do,  I  shall  give  you 
their  characters;  and,  to  avoid  <^^^^}^J''i'^ 
yoii  to  caU  them  by  the  names  of  ^^^^f^^^^f;! 
Silvius.     Philander  is  young,  and  has  a  good  estate 

Silvius  is  as  young,  and  has  a  better.     The  former 
has  had  a  liberal  education,  has  seen  the  town,  i8 
retired  from  thence  to  his  estate  in  the  country,  w  a 
man  of  few  words,  and  much  given  to  books,     inc 
latter  was  brought  up  under  his  faOier  s  eye,  who 
cave  him  just  learning  enough  to  enable  him  to  Keep 
his  accounts;  but  made  him  withal  very  expert  m 
country  business,  such  as  ploughing,  sowing,  buy- 
ing,   s^Uing,   and  the  like.     They  are  both  wy 
sober  men,  neither  of  their  persons  is  diMpe^Wc, 
nor  did  I  know  which  to  prefer  till  I/^d  heara 
them  discourse ;  when  the  conversation  of  Philander 
so  much  prevailed,  as  to  give  him  the  advantage 
with  me  m  aU  other  respects.     My  mother  pleads 
strongly  for  Silvius;   and  uses  these  arguments: 
that  he  not  only  has  the  larger  estate  at  present, 
but  by  his   good  husbandry  and  management  in- 
creases it  daily;  that  his  little  knowledge  in  other 
affairs  will  make  him  easy  and  tractable  ;  whereas, 
according  to  her,  men  of  letters  know  too  much  to 
make  good  husbands.     To  part  of  this,  I  imagine, 
I  answer  effectually,  by  saying,  Philander's  estate 
is  large  enough ;  that  they  who  think  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year    sufficient,   make   no  difference  be- 
tween that  and  three.      I  easily  believe  him  leffl 
conversant  iii  those  affairs,  the  knowledge  of  whica 
she  so  much  commends  in  Silvius ;  but  I  think  them 
neither  so  necessary,  or  becoming  in  a  gentleman, 
as  the  accomplishments  of  Philander.    It  is  no  great 
character  of  a  man  to  say.    He  rides  in  his  coach 
and  six,  and  understands  as  mu«h  as  he  who  follow* 
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the  plough.  Add  to  this,  that  the  ooavemttion  of 
these  sort  of  men  seems  so  disagreeable  to  me^  that 
though  they  may  make  good  bailiffs^  I  can  hardly  be 
persuaded  they  can  be  good  companions.  It  is  pos- 
sible I  may  seem  to  have  odd  notions^  when  I  say  I 
am  not  fond  of  a  man  only  for  beinc  of  what  is 
called  a  thriving  temper.  To  condude,  I  own  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive^  how  good  sense  should 
make  a  man  an  ill  husband^  oi^  Conversing  with 
books  less  complaisant. 

"  CALIA." 

The  resolution  which  this  lady  is  going  to  take^ 
she  may  very  well  say,  is  founded  on  reason :  for 
after  the  necessities  of  life  are  served,  there  is  no 
manner  of  competition  between  a  man  of  liberal 
education  and  an  illiterate.  Men  are  not  altered  by 
their  circumstances,  but  as  they  give  them  opportu- 
nities of  exerting  what  they  are  in  themselves; 
and  a  powerful  clown  is  a  tyrant  in  the  most  ugly 
form  he  can  possibly  appear.  There  lies  a  seeming 
objection  in  the  thoughtful  manner  of  Philander: 
but  let  her  consider,  which  she  shall  oftener  have 
occasion  to  wish,  that  Philander  would  speak,  or 
Silvius  hold  his  tongue. 

The  train  of  my  discourse  is  prevented  by  the 
urgent  haste  of  another  correspondent. 

"  MB.  BICKERSTAFF, 

'^  This  comes  to  you  from  one  of  those  virgins  of 
tiventy-five  years  old  and  upwards,  that  you,  like 
a  patron  of  the  distressed,  promised  to  provide  for ; 
i^£o  makes  it  her  humble  request,  that  no  occa^ 
sional  stories  or  subjects  may,  as  they  have  for 
tlixee  or  four  of  your  last  days,  prevoit  your  pub- 
lisliing  the  scheme  you  have  communicatea  to 
.Axnanda ;  for  every  day  and  hour  is  of  the  greatest 
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consequence  to  damsels  of  so  advanced  an  age.  Be 
quick  then^  if  you  intend  to  do  any  service  for  your 
admirer^ 

"  July  14."  "  DIANA  FORECAST." 


In  this  important  affair^  I  have  not  neglected  the 
proposals  of  others.  Among  them  is  the  following 
sketch  of  a  lottery  for  persons.  The  author  of  it 
has  proposed  very  ample  encouragement,  not  only 
to  myself,  but  also  to  Charles  Lillie  and  John  Mor- 
phew.  If  the  matter  bears,  I  shall  not  be  unjust 
to  his  merit :  I  only  desire  to  enlarge  his  plan ;  for 
which  purpose  I  lay  it  before  the  town,  as  well  for 
the  improvement  as  encouragement  of  it. 

'  The  amicable  contribution  for  raising  the  fortunes 

of  Ten  young  Ladies. 

'  Imprimisy  It  is  proposed  to  raise  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns  by  way  of  lots,  which  will  advance 
for  each  lady  two  thousand  five  hundred  poondB; 
which  sum,  together  with  one  of  the  ladies,  the 
gentleman  that  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  draw  a  prise, 
provided  they  both  like,  will  be  entitled  to,  under 
such  restrictions  hereafter  mentioned.  And  in  case 
they  do  not  like,  then  either  party  that  refdaes 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  thousand  pounds  only,  and 
the  remainder  to  him  or  her  that  i^all  be  willing  to 
marry,  the  man  being  first  to  declare  his  mind. 
But  It  is  provided,  that  if  both  parties  shall  consent 
to  have  one  another,  the  genUeman  shall,  before 
he  receives  the  money  thus  raised,  settle  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  same  in  substantial  hands,  who 
shall  be  as  trustees  for  the  said  ladies,  and  shall 
have  the  whole  and  sole  disposal  of  it  for  her  nse 
only. 
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'  Note ;  each  party  shall  have  three  months  time 
to  consider,  after  an  interview  had^  which  shall  be 
within  ten  days  after  the  lots  are  drawn. 

'  Note  also,  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
prize  shall  be  placed  on  a  proper  ticket. 

'  Item^  they  shall  be  ladies  that  have  had  a  liberal 
education^  between  fifteen  and  twenty-three;  all 
genteel,  witty,  and  of  unblameable  characters. 

'  The  money  to  be  raised  shall  be  kept  in  an  iron 
box ;  and  when  there  shall  be  two  thousand  sub- 
scriptions, which  amounts  to  five  hundred  pounds^ 
it  shall  be  taken  out  and  put  into  a  goldsmith's  hand, 
and  the  note  made  payable  to  the  proper  lady,  or 
her  assigns,  with  a  clause  therein  to  hinder  her  from 
receiving  it,  till  the  fortunate  person  that  draws 
her  shall  first  sign  the  note,  and  so  on  till  the 
whole  sum  is  subscribed  for:  and  as  soon  as  one 
hundred  thousand  subscriptions  are  completed,  and 
two  hundred  crowns  more  to  pay  the  charges,  the 
lottery  shall  be  drawn  at  a  proper  place,  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  fortni^t  before  the  drawing. 

'  Note,  Mr.  Bickerstaff  objects  to  the  marriage- 
able years  here  mentioned :  and  is  of  opinion,  they 
should  not  commence  till  after  twenty-three.  But 
he  appeals  to  the  learned,  both  of  Warwick-lane  and 
Bishopsgate-street*,  on  this  subject. 

*  The  CoUege  of  Physicians  met  at  Warwick^lane^  and  the 
Boyal  Society  at  Gresham-colleg^  in  Bishopsgate-street. 
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make  them  break  through  the  oppreasiaii  of  their 
passions,  I  shaU  expect  gloves  at  ther  nuptials. 

"  MR.  BICKBRSTAPF,  ,     - 

''  You  that  are  a  philosopher,  know  very  weUttoe 
make  of  the  mind  of  woman,  and  can  best  instruct 
me  in  the  conduct  of  an  aflair  which  highly  concerns 
me.     Inevercanadmitmylovertosp«Jttoineot 
love;  yet  think  him  impertinent  when  he  offers  to 
talk  of  any  thing  else.  What  shaU  I  do  with  a  Ma 
that  always  beUeves  me?  It  is  a  strange  thing,  this 
distance  m  men  of  sense !  why  do  not  they  always 
urge  their  fete?  If  we  are  sincere  in  our  seventy, 
you  lose  nothing  by  attempting.     If  we  are  hypo- 
<nrites,  you  certainly  succeed." 

FROM  Brr  owK  APARTumrr,  jult  21. 

Before  I  withdraw  from  business  for  the  night, 
it  is  my  custom  to  receive  all  addresses  to  me,  that 
others  may  go  to  rest  as  well  as  myself,  at  least  as 
fer  as  I  can  contribute  to  it.     When  I  caUed  to 
know  if  any  would  speak  with  me,  I  was  informwl 
that  Mr.  Mills,  the  player,  desired  to.be  admitt^ 
He  was   so,    and   with  much  modesty  acquamted 
me,  as  he  did  other  people  of  note,  '  that  Hamlet, 
was  to  be  acted  on  Wednesday  next  for  his  ^^c*^®^ 
I  had  long  wanted  to  speak  with  this  person,  be- 
cause I  thought  I  could  admonish   him  of  many 
things,  which  would  tend  to  his  improvement.  In 
the  gcoieral  I  observed  to  him,  that  though  action 
was  his  business,  the  way  to  that  action  was  not  to 
stud^  gesture,  for  the  behaviour  would  follow  the 
sentiments  of  the  mind. 

Action  to  the  player  is  what  speech  is  to  an 
orator.  If  the  matter  be  well  conceived,  words  will 
Aow  with  ease ;  and  if  the  actor  is  well  possessed 
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of  the  nature  of  his  part^  a  proper  acticm  will  neoes- 
sarity  foUow.  He  mformea  me^  that  Wilks  was  to 
act  Hamlet :  I  desired  him  to  request  of  him,  in  my 
name,  that  he  would  wholly  forget  Mr.  Betterton ; 
for  that  he  fiiiled  in  no  part  of  Othello,  but  where 
he  had  him  in  yiew.  An  actoi^s  forming  himself  by 
the  carriage  of  another,  is  like  the  trick  among  the 
widows,  who  lament  their  husbands  as  their  neigh- 
boors  did  theirs,  and  not  according  to  their  own  sen- 
timents  of  the  deceased. 

There  is  a  £iult  also  in  the  audience,  which  in- 
tennpts  their  satis&ction  very  much ;  that  is,  the 
iignnng  to  themselves  the  actor  in  some  part 
wherein  they  formerly  particularly  liked  him,  and 
not  attending  to  the  part  he  is  at  that  time  per- 
forming. Thus,  whatever  Wilks,  who  is  the  strictest 
follower  of  nature,  is  acting,  the  vulgar  spectators 
turn  their  thoughts  upon  Sir  Harry  Wildair. 

When  I  had  indulged  the  loquacity  of  an  old  man 
for  some  time,  in  such  loose  hmts,  1  took  my  leave 
of  Mr.  Mills,  and  was  told,  Mr.  Elliot  of  St.  James's 
ooffiee-honse  would  speak  with  me.  His  business 
was  to  desire  I  would,  as  I  am  an  astrologer,  let 
h^n  know  beforehand,  who  were  to  have  the  b^efit 
tickets  in  the  ensuing  lottery ;  which  knowledge  he 
was  of  opinion  he  could  turn  to  great  account,  as  he 
was  concerned  in  news. 

I  granted  his  request,  upon  an  oath  of  secrecy, 
that  he  would  only  make  his  own  use  of  it,  and  not 
let  it  be  publicly  Imown  till  after  they  were  drawn. 
I  had  not  done  speaking,  when  he  produced  to 
me  a  plan  which  he  had  formed  of  keeping  books, 
with  the  names  of  all  such  adventurers,  and  the 
Jinmbers  of  their  tickets,  as  should  come  to  him, 
in  order  to  give  an  hourly  account  of  what  tickets 
shall  come  up  during  the  whole  time  of  the  lottery, 
the  <hrawing  of  which  is  to   begin  on  Wednesday 

vol*.  IV.  I 
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next.  I  liked  his  method  of  disguising  the  secret  I 
had  told  him  :  and  pronounced  him  a  thriving  man, 
who  could  so  well  watch  the  motion  of  things^  and 
profit  by  a  prevailing  humour  and  impatience  so 
aptly^  as  to  make  his  honest  industry  agreeable  to 
his  customers,  as  it  is  to  be  the  messenger  of  their 
good  fortune. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
PROM  THX  TBUMPET   IV  SHSER-LAKEy   JULY  20. 

'  Ordered,  that  for  the  improvement  of  the  plea- 
sures of  society,  a  member  of  this  house,  one  of  the 
most  wakeful  of  the  soporific  assembly  beyond  Smith- 
field-bars,  and  one  of  the  order  of  story-tellers  in 
Holborn,  may  meet  and  exchange  stale  matter,  and 
report  the  same  to  their  principals. 

'  N.  B.  No  man  is  to  tell  above  one  story  in  the 
same  evening ;  but  has  liberty  to  tell  the  same  the 
night  foUowiug.' 

Mr.  Bickerstaff  desires  his  love-corresp6ndents  to 
vary  the  names  they  shall  assume  in  their  future 
letters :  for  that  he  is  overstocked  with  Philanders. 
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—  Hicest, 
Eat  Ubdnis,  anhnus  d  te  non  deficit  tequuM, 

Hom.  KT.  i  IKuk. 

True  li^ipiness  is  to  no  spot  confined ; 
If  you  preaenre  a  finn  and  equal  mind, 
T  is  heic^  't  is  tbcre^  and  every  where. 

FBOM  MT  €mn  AJtAMinsaasr^  jult  24. 

This  afternoon  I  went  to  visit  a  gentleman  of  my 
aoqnamtanoe  at  Mile-end,  and  passing  through 
St^ney  drarch-yard,  1  oonld  not  rorbear  entertain- 
ing myself  with  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  and 
graves.  Among  others,  I  observed  one  with  this 
notable  memorial: 


•  Here  lies  the  body  of  T.  B.' 

This  EintastiGal  desire,  of  beio^  remembered  only 
by  the  two  first  letters  of  a  name,  led  me  into  the 
cnntemplation  of  the  vanity  and  imperfect  attain- 
ments of  ambition  in  generaL  When  I  run  back 
in  my  imaginaticm  all  the  men  whom  1  have  ever 
known  and  conversed  with  in  my  whole  life,  there 
are  but  very  few  who  have  not  used  their  £Eumlties 
in  the  pursuit  of  what  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  ; 
or  left  the  possession  of  what  they  might  have  been^ 
at  their  setting  out,  masters,  to  search  fw  it  where 
it  was  out  of  their  reach.  In  this  thought  it  was 
not  possible  to  forget  the  instance  of  Pyrrhus,  who, 
proposing  to  himself,  in  discourse  with  a  philosophcrji 

i2 
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oessary  they  shimld  form  to  thanadves  aa  amlntiQnj 
which  is  in  every  man's  power  to  gratify.  Tliis 
ambition  would  be  independent^  and  would  consist 
Goly  in  acting  what^  to  a  man's  own  mind>  appears 
most  great  and  laudable:  it  is  a  pursuit  in  the 
power  of  every  man,  and  is  only  a  regular  prose- 
cution of  what  he  himself  ajmroves.  It  is  whiat  can 
be  interrupted  by  no  outward  accidents;  for  no  man 
can  be  robbed  m  his  good  intuition.  One  of  oar 
sodelT  of  the  Trumpet*  therefore  started  last  ni|^ 
a  notion^  which  I  thought  had  reason  in  it.  'It  is, 
methinks,'  said  he,  '  an  unreasonable  thing,  that 
heroic  virtue  should,  as  it  seems  to  be  at  present, 
be  confined  to  a  certain  order  of  men^  and  be 
attainable  by  none  but  those  whom  fortune  has 
elevated  to  tne  most  conspicuous  stations.  I  would 
have  every  thing  to  be  esteemed  as  heroic,  whidi  is 
great  and  uncommon  in  the  drcumstanoes*  of  the 
man  who  performs  it.'  Thus  there  would  be  no 
virtue  in  human  lifo,  which  every  one  oi  the 
species  would  not  have  a  pretence  to  arrive  at,  and 
an  ardency  to  exert.  Since  f(Htune  is  not  in  oar 
power,  let  Us  be  as  little  as  possible  in  hers.  Why 
should  it  be  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  rich,  to 
be  generous  ?  If  we  metoured  by  the  Quality  and 
not  the  quantity  of  things,  the  pardcuJars  which 
accompany  an  action  is  what  should  denominate  it 
mean  or  great.  The  highest  station  of  human  lifo 
is  to  be  attained  by  each  man*  that  pretends  to  it : 
for  every  man  can  be  as  valiant,  as  generous,  as  wise, 
and  as  merciful,  as  the  faculties  and  opportunitieB 
which  he  has  from  Heaven  and  fortune  will  permit. 
He  that  can  say  to  himself,  '  I  do  as  much  good^ 
and  am  as  virtuous  as  my  most  earnest  endeavoiuna 

*  Tbe  public  house  in  Sheep*Iaiie« 
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Will  allow  me/  whatever  is  his  station  in  the  world, 
is  to  himself  possessed  of  the  highest  honour.  If 
ambition  is  not  thus  turned,  it  is  no  other  than  a 
continual  succession  of  anxiety  and  vexation.  But 
when  it  has  this  cast,  it  invigorates  the  mind;  and 
the  consciousness  of  its  own  worth  is  a  reward, 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  envy,  reproach,  or  de- 
traction, to  take  from  it.  Thus  die  seat  of  solid 
hono'br  is  in  a  man's  own  bosom ;  and  no  one  can 
want  support  who  is  in  possession  of  an  honest  con- 
sdenoe,  but  he  who  would  suffer  the  reproaches  of 
it  for  other  greatness. 

P.  S.    I  was  going  on  in  my  philosc^hy,  when 
notice  was  brought  me,   that   there   was  a  great 
crowd  in  my  antichamber,  who  expected  audience. 
When  they  were  admitted,  I  found  they  all  met  at 
my  lodgiiip,  each  coming  upon  the  same  errand, 
to  know  whether  they  were  of  the  fortunate  in  the 
lottery,  which  is  now  ready  to  be  drawn.    I  was 
much  at  a  loss  how  to  extricate  myself  from  their 
importunity ;  but  observing  the  assembly  made  up 
of  both  sexes,  I  signified  to  them,  that  in  this  case 
it  would  appear  Fortune  is  not  blind,  for  all  the  lots 
i^ould  fall  upon  the  wisest  and  the  frdrest.     This 
gave  so  general  a  satis&ction,  that  the  room  was 
soon   emptied,   and  the  company  retired  with  the 
best  air,  and  the  most  pleasing  grace,  I  had  any 
where  observed.     Mi:.  Elliot  of  St.  James's  coffee-* 
house  now  stood  alone  before  me,  and  signified  to 
me,  he  had  now  not  only  prepared  his  books,  but 
had  received  a  very  great  suDscription  already.     His 
design  was,  to  advertise  his  subscribers  at  tbeir  re^ 
spective  places  of  abode,  within  an  hour  after  their 
number  is  drawn,  whether  it  was  a  blank  or  be- 
nefit, if  the  adventurer  lives  within  the  bills  of 
mortality ;  if  be  dwells  in  the  country,  by  the  next 
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post*.  I  encouraged  the  man  in  his  industry,  and 
told  him  the  ready  path  to  good  fortune  was  to  be- 
lieve there  was  no  such  thing. 


No.  203.    THURSDAY,  JULY  27,  1710. 


Ut  til  fortunam,  sic  nos  te,  Cdte,  feremtUm 

HO&.  zp.  i.  8.  ulU 

As  Celsus  bears  this  change  of  fortune^ 

So  will  his  friends  bear  him.—  b.  wnra. 

FROM  MY  OWX  APAKTMXNT,  JULY  86. 

It  is  natural  for  the  imaginations  of  men,  who  lead 

their  lives  in  too  soHtary  a  manner,  to  prey  upon 

themselves,  and  form,  from  their  own  conoeptiiwsy 

beings  and  things  which  have  no  place  in  nature. 

This  often  makes  an  adept  as  much  at  a  loss,  when 

he  comes  into  the  world,   as  a  mere  savage.     To 

avoid,  therefore^  that  ineptitude  for  society,  which  ifl 

frequently  the  fault  of  us  sdiolars,  and  has,  to  men 

of  understanding  and  breeding,    something  much 

more  shocking  and  untractable  than  rusticity  itself; 

I  take  care  to  visit  all  public  solemnities,  and  go 

mto  assemblies  as  often  as  my  studies  will  permit 

ti   1      ^^  tJierefore  the  first  day  of  the  drawing  of 

the  lotteiy,  I  did  not  neglect  spending  a  considenilc 

tune  in  the  crowd;  but  as  much  a  philosopher  as  I 

5)  BM*vy  carnea  to  so  pernicious  an  excess. 
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pretend  to  be^  I  could  not  but  look  with  a  sort  of 
feneration   upon   the   two  boys  who  received  the 
tickets  £rom  tne  wheels^  as  the  impartial  and  equal 
dispensers  of  the  fortunes  which  were  to  be  distributed 
among  the  crowds  who  all  stood  expecting  the  same 
chance.     It  seems  at  first  thought  very  wonderful^ 
that  one  passion  should  so  universally  nave  the  pre- 
eminence of  another   in  the   possession  of  men's 
ttiinds,  as  that  in  this  case ;  all  in  general  have  a 
secret  hope  of  the  great  ticket :  and  yet  fear  in  an- 
other instance^  as  in  going  into  a  battle^  shall  have 
so  little  influence^  as  that^  though  each  man  believes 
there  vidll  be  many  thousands  slain^   each  is  con- 
fident he  himself  snail  escape.     This  certainty  pro- 
ceeds from  our  vanity :  for  every  man  sees  abun- 
dance in  himself  that  deserves  reward^  and  nothing 
which  should  meet  with  mortification.     But  of  all 
the  adventurers  that  filled  the  hall^  there  was  one 
who  stood  by  me^  who  I  could  not  but  fancy  ex- 
pected the  thousand  pounds  per  annum  as  a  mere 
justice  to  his  parts  and  industry.    He  had  his  pencil 
and  table-book^  and  v(^s^  at  tne  drawing  of  each 
lot,  counting  how  much  a  man  with  seven  tickets 
was  now  nearer  the  great  prize,  by  the  striking  out 
another,  and  another  competitor.     This  man  was  of 
the    most   particular   constitution   I  had  ever  ob- 
served ;  his  passions  were  so  active,  that  he  worked 
in  the  utmost  stretch  of  hope  and  fear.    When  one 
rival  fell  before  him,  you  might  see  a  short  gleam 
of  triumph  in  his  countenance ;  which  immediately 
vanished  at  the  approach  of  another.     What  added 
to  the  particularity  of  this  man  was,  that  he  every 
moment  cast  a  look  either  upon  the  commissioners, 
the  wheels,  or  the  boys.     1  gently  whispered  him, 
and  asked,  '  when  he  thought  the  thousand  pounds 
would  come  up  ?'    '  Pugh,'  says  he,  '  who  knows 
that  ?'    And  then  looks  upon  a  little  list  of  his  own 
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tickets,  which  were  pretty  high  in  their  numbers, 
and  said  it  would  not  come  this  ten  days.     This 
fellow  will  have  a  good  chance,   though   not  that 
which  he  has  put  his  heart  on.    The  man  is  mecha- 
nically turned,  and  made  for  getting.      The  sim- 
plicity and  eagerness  which  he  is  in,  argues  an  at- 
tention to  his  point ;  though  what  he  is  labouring 
at  does  not  in  the  least  contribute  to  it.     Were  it 
not  for  such  honest  fellows  as  these,  the  men  who 
govern  the  rest  of  their  species  would  have  no  tools 
to  work  with  :  for  the  outward  show  of  the  world 
is  carried  on  by  such  as  cannot  find  out  that  they 
are  doing  nothing.      I    left    my  man  with    great 
reluctance,  seeing  the  care  he  took  to  observe  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  com- 

Eute  the  inequality  of  the  chances  with  his  own 
ands  and  eyes.  ^  Dear  Sir,'  said  I,  *  they  must 
rise  early  that  cheat  you.'  ^  Ay,'  said  he,  '  there  is 
nothing  like  a  man's  minding  his  business  himself.' 
'  It  is  very  true,'  said  I :  ^  the  master's  eye  makes 
the  horse  fat.' 

As  it  is  much  the  greater  number  who  are  to  go 
without  prizes,  it  is  but  very  expedient  to  turn  our 
lecture  to  the  forming  just  sentiments  on  the  subject 
of  fortune.  One  said  this  mornings  ^  that  the  chief 
lot,  he  was  confident,  would  fall  upon  some  puppy ;' 
but  this  gentleman  is  one  of  those  wrong  tempers, 
who  approve  only  the  unhappy,  and  have  a  natural 
prejudice  to  the  fortunate.  But,  as  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  a  great  meanness  in  being  attached  to 
a  man  purely  for  his  fortune,  there  is  no  less  a 
meanness  in  disliking  him  for  his  happiness.  It  is 
the  same  perverseness  under  diiferent  colours,  and 
both  these  resentments  arise  from  mere  pride. 

True  greatness  of  mind  consists  in  valuing  mea 
apart  from  their  circumstances,  or  according  to 
their  behaviour  in  them.     Wealth  is  a  distinction 
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only  in  traffic ;  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  as  a  re- 
commendation in  any  other  particular^  but  only  just 
as  it  is  applied.  It  was  very  prettily  said,  '  That 
we  may  learn  the  little  value  of  fortune  by  the  per- 
sons on  whom  Heaven  is  pleased  to  bestow  it.* 
However,  there  is  not  a  harder  part  in  human  life, 
than  becoming  wealth  and  greatness.  He  must  be 
very  well  stocked  with  merit,  who  is  not  willing  to 
draw  some  superiority  over  his  friends  from  his  for- 
tune ;  for  it  is  not  every  man  that  can  entertain  with 
the  air  of  a  guest,  and  do  good  offices  with  the 
mien  of  one  that  receives  them. 

I  must  confess,  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  man  can 
place  himself  in  a  figure,  wherein  he  can  so  much 
enjoy  his  own  soul,  and  that  greatest  of  pleasures, 
the  just  approbation  of  his  own  actions,  than  as  an 
adventurer  on  this  occasion,  to  sit  and  see  the  lots 
go  off  without  hope  or  fear ;  perfectly  unconcerned 
as  to  himself,  but  taking  part  in  the  good  fortune  of 
others. 

I  will  believe  there  are  happy  tempers  in  being, 

to  whom  all  the  good  that  arrives  to  any  of  their 

fellow-creatures  gives  a  pleasure.     These  live  in  a 

course  of  substantial   and   lasting  happiness,  and 

have  the  satisfeu^tion  to  see  all  men  endeavour  to 

gratify  them.     This  state  of  mind  not  only  lets  a 

man  into  certain  enjoyments,  but  relieves  him  from 

as  certain  anxieties.     If  you  will  not  rejoice  with 

happy   men,    you   must    repine    at    them.      Dick 

Peptile  alluded  to  this  when  he  said,  '  he  would 

hate  no  man,  out  of  pure  idleness.'     As  for  my  own 

part,  I  look  at  Fortune  quite  in  another  view  than 

the  rest  of  the  world;  and,  by  my  knowledge  in 

fiiturity,  tremble  at  the  approaching  prize,  which- 

I  see  coming  to  a  young  lady  for  whom    I    have 

much  tenderness;    and  have  therefore    writ   her 
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the  following  letter^  to  be  sent  by  Mr.  Elliot^  with 
the  notice  of  her  tid^et. 

VADAM^ 

You  receive^  at  the  instant  this  comes  to  your 
hands^  an  account  of  your  havings  what  only  you 
wanted^  fortune;  and  to  admonish  you,  that  you 
may  not  now  want  every  thing  else.  You  had  yes- 
terday wit,  virtue,  beauty ;  but  you  never  heaid  of 
them  till  to-day.  They  say  Fortune  is  blind ;  but 
you  will  find  she  has  opened  the  eyes  of  all  your 
beholders.  I  beseech  you.  Madam,  make  use  of  the 
advantages  of  having  been  educated  without  flattery. 
If  you  can  still  be  Chloe,  Fortune  has  indeed  bean 
kind  to  you ;  if  you  are  altered,  she  has  it  not  in 
h^r  power  to  give  you  an  equivalent. 

GUECIAK  COFFEE-HOUSBy   JULY  26. 

Some  time  ago  a  virtuoso,  my  very  good  friend, 
sent  me  a  plan  of  a  covered  summer-house,  which 
a  little  while  after  was  rallied  by  another  of  my  cor- 
respondents. I  cannot  therefore  defer  giving  lum  an 
opportunity  of  making  his  defence  to  the  learned, 
in  ids  own  word^. 

''  TO  ISAAC  BJCKEIISTAFF,  SSQUIRB. 
"  SIR, 

,  7  ^  ^^^^  he^  this  summer  upon  a  ramble,  to 
Visit  several  friends  and  relations ;  which  is  the  rea- 
son I  have  left  you,  and^  our  ingenious  unknown 
fnend  of  South  Wales,  so 'long  in  your  error  con- 
cerning the  grass-plots  in  my  green-house.  I  will 
pot  give  you  the  particulars  of  my  gardener's  cont- 
duct  in  tie  management  of  my  covered  garden, 
but  content  myself  with  letting  you  know,  that  my 
hXtle  fi^ds  within  doors,  though  by  their  novelty 
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they  appear  too  extravagant  to  you  to  subsist  even 
in  a  regular  imagination^  are  in  the  effect  things 
that  require  no  conjuration-  Your  correspondent 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  under  a  sashed  roof^  which 
lets  in  the  sun  at  all  times,  and  the  air  as  often  as 
is  convenient,  he  may  have  grass-plots  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  if  he  will  be  at  the  pains  to  water,  mow^ 
and  roll  them.  Grass  and  herbs  in  general,  the  less 
they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind,  the  livelier 
is  their  verdure.  They  require  only  warmth  and 
moisture ;  and  if  you  were  to  see  my  plots,  your  eye 
would  soon  confess,  that  the  bowling-green  at  Mary- 
bone  wears  not  half  so  bright  a  livery. 

'^  The  motto,  with  which  the  gentleman  has  been 
pleased  to  furnish  you,  is  so  very  proper,  and  pleases 
me  so  well,  that  I  design  to  have  it  set  upon  th^ 
front  of  my  green-house  in  letters  of  gold. 

«  July  15, 1710."  «  I  am.  Sir,"  &Q. 
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—  Gaudent  preenomine  moUes 
AurkvloB'—'  Hoa.  sat.  ii.  5.  3S. 

—  lip  with  rapture  hears 
A  title  tingting  in  his  teqder  ears.  francis, 

FROM  MT  OWN  APARTMENT,   JULT  28. 

Many  are  the  inconveniences  which  happen  from 
the  improper  manner  of  address  in  common  speech, 
between  persons  of  the  same  or  of  different  quality. 
^Vinong  these  errors^  there  is  none  greater  than  thfit 
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of  the  impertinent  use  of  title,  and  a  paraphrastical 
way  of  saying,  ^  You.*^  I  had  the  curiosity  the  other 
day  to  follow  a  crowd  of  people  near  Billingsgate, 
who  were  conducting  a  passionate  woman  who  sold 
fish  to  a  magistrate,  in  order  to  explain  some  words 
which  were  ill  taken  by  one  of  her  own  quality  and 
profession  in  the  public  market.  When  she  came 
to  make  her  defence,  she  was  so  very  full  of  '  His 
Worship,'  and  of  ^  If  it  should  please  his  Honour,' 
that  we  could,  for  some  time,  hardly  hear  any  other 
apology  she  made  for  herself  than  that  of  atoning 
for  the  ill  language  she  had  been  accused  of  towards 
her  neighbour,  by  the  great  civilities  she  paid  to  her 
judge.  But  this  extravagance  in  her  sense  of  doing 
honour  was  no  more  to  be  wondered  at,  than  that 
her  many  rings  on  each  finger  were  worn  as  instances 
of  finery  and  dress.  The  vulgar  may  thus  heap  and 
huddle  terms  of  respect,  and  nothing  better  be  ex- 
pected from  them  ;  but  for  people  of  rank  to  repeat 
appellatives  insignificantly,  is  a  folly  not  to  be  en- 
dured, either  -with  regard  to  our  times,  or  our  un- 
standing-  It  is  below  the  dignity  of  speech  to  extend 
it  with  more  words  or  phrases  than  are  necessary  to 
explain  ourselves  with  elegance :  and  it  is,  methinks, 
an  instance  of  ignorance,  if  not  of  servitude,  to  be 
redundant  in  such  expressions. 

I  waited  upon  a  man  of  quality  some  mornings 
ago.  He  happened  to  be  dressing ;  and  his  shoe- 
maker fitting  him,  told  him,  '  that  if  his  Lordship 
would  please  to  tread  hard,  or  that  if  his  Lordship 
would  stamp  a  little,  his  Lordship  would  find  his 
Lordship's  shoe  will  sit  as  easy  as  any  piece  of  work 
his  Lordship  should  see  in  Englana.'  As  soon 
as  my  Lord  was  dressed,  a  gentleman  approached 
him  with  a  very  good  air,  and  told  him  '  he  had 
an  affair  which  had  long   depended  in  the  lower 
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courts^  which,  through  the  inadvertency  of  his  an- 
cestors on  the  one  side,  and  the  ill  arts  of  their  adver- 
saries on  the  other,  could  not  possibly  be  settled  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  lower  courts ;  that,  there- 
fore, he  designed  to  bring  his  cause  before  the  House 
of  Lords  next  session,  where  he  should  be  glad  if 
his  Lordship  should  happen  to  be  present ;  for  he 
doubted  not  but  his  cause  would  be  approved  by  all 
men  of  justice  and  honour.'  In  this  place  the  word 
Lordship  was  gracefully  inserted;  because  it  was 
applied  to  him  in  that  circumstance  wherein  his  qua- 
lity was  the  occasion  of  the  discourse,  and  wherein 
it  was  most  useful  to  the  one,  and  most  honourable 
to  the  other. 

This  way  is  so  &r  from  being  disrespectful  to  the 
honour  of  nobles,  that  it  is  an  expedient  for  using 
them  with  greater  deference.  I  would  not  put 
Lordship  to  a  man's  hat,  gloves,  wig,  or  cane  ;  but 
to  desire  his  Lordship's  favour,  his  Lordship's  judg- 
ment, or  his  Lordship's  patronage,  is  a  manner  of 
speaking,  which  expresses  an  alliance  between  his 
quality  and  his  merit.  It  is  this  knowledge,  which 
distinguished  the  discourse  of  the  shoe-maker  from 
that  of  the  gentleman.  The  highest  point  of  good- 
breeding,  if  any  one  can  hit  it,  is  to  show  a  very 
nice  regard  to  your  own  dignity,  and,  with  that  in 
your  heart,  express  your  value  for  the  man  above 
you. 

But  the  silly  humour  to  the  contrary  has  so  much 
prevailed,  that  the  slavish  addition  of  title  ener- 
vates discourse,  and  renders  the  application  of  it 
almost  ridiculous.  We  writers  of  diurnals  are  nearer 
in  our  styles  to  that  of  common  talk  than  any  other 
"ivriters,  by  which  means  we  use  words  of  respect 
sometimes  very  unfortunately.  The  Postman,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated'  of  our  fraternity,  fell 
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into  this  misfortune  yesterday  in  bis  paragraph  front 
Berlin,  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  July.  '  Count  War* 
temberg,'  says  he,  '  great  chamberlain^  and  diief 
minister  of  this  court,  who  on  Monday  last  acoom- 
panied  the  kins  of  Prussia  to  Oramenburg,  was 
taken  so  very  ul,  that  on  Wednesday  his  life  was 
despaired  of;  and  we  had  a  report,  that  his  Excel* 
lency  was  dead/ 

I  humbly  presume  that  it  flattens  the  narration^ 
to  say  his  £xoellency  in  a  case  which  is  common  to 
all  men ;  except  you  would  infer  what  is  not  to  be 
inferred,  to  wit,  that  the  author  designed  to  say, 
'  all  wherein  he  excelled  others  was  departed  firam 
him/ 

Were  distinctions  used  according  to  the  rules  of 
reason  and  sense,  those  additions  to  men's  names 
would  be,  as  they  were  first  intended,  significant  of 
their  woith,  and  not  their  persons ;  so  tluat  in  some 
cases  it  might  be  proper  to  sdy,  '  The  man  is  dead; 
but  his  Excellency  will  never  die.'  It  is,  methinks, 
very  unjust  to  laugh  at  a  Quakei^,  because  he  has 
taken  up  a  resolution  to  treat  you  with  a  word,  the 
most  expressive  of  complaisance  that  can  be  thouf^t 
of,  and  with  an  air  of  good-nature  and  ch^tv  ^)s 
you  Friend.  I  say,  it  is  very  unjust  to  rally  him 
for  this  term  to  a  stranger,  when  you  yourseltes,  in 
all  your  phrases  of  distinction,  confound  pLioeB  of 
honour  into  no  use  at  all. 

Tom  Courtly,  who  is  the  pink  of  courtesy,  is  an 
instance  of  how  little  moment  an  iindistingnishiiig 
application  of  sounds  of  honour  are  to  those  n^ 
understand  themselves.  Tom  never  fidls  of  paying 
bis  obeisance  to  every  man  he  sees,  who  has  title  or 
office  to  make  him  conspicuous ;  but  his  deference 
is  wholly  given  to  outward  considerations.  I,  ^mi 
know  him,    can  tell   within  half  an  acre,  how 
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much  land  one  man  has  more  than  another  by  Tom's 
bow  to  him.     Title  is  all  he  knows  of  honour^  and 
civility  of  friendship :   for  this  reason^  because  he 
cares  for  no  man  livings  he  is  religiously  strict  in 
performing,  what  he  calls,  his  respects  to  you.     To 
this  end,  he  is  very  learned  in  pedigree  ;  and  will 
abate  something  in  the  ceremony  of  his  approaches 
to  a  man^  if  he  is  in  any  doubt  about  the  bearing  of 
his  coat  of  arms.     What  is  the  most  pleasant  of  all 
his  character  is^  that  he  acts  with  a  sort  of  i  jitesrity 
in  these  impertinences ;  and,  though  he  woula  not 
do  any  man  any  solid  kindness,  he  is  wonderfully 
just  and  careful  not  to  wrong  his  quality.    But  as 
integrity  is  very  scarce  in  the  world,  I  cannot  for- 
bear having  respect  for  the  impertinent :  it  is  some 
virtue  to  be  bound  by  any  thing.     Tom  and  I  are 
upon  very  good  terms,  for  the  respect  he  has  for 
the  house  of  Bickerstaff.     Though  one  cannot  but 
laugh  at  his  serious  consideration  of  things  so  little 
essential,  one  must  have  a  value  even  for  a  frivolous 
good  conscience. 
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HE8I01V  OFER.  &  DlXR.  tOi 

Fools !  not  to  know  how  far  an  humble  lot 
Exceeds  abundance  by  injustice  got ; 
How  Health  and  Temperance  bless  the  rustic  swain. 
While  Luxury  destroys  her  pamper*d  train. 

X.  WTKNK. 

■ 

FBOM  MT  OWK  ^FAKTMXNT,   JULY  SI  J 

Nature  has  implanted  in  us  two  very  strong  6€* 
sires;  hunger,  for  the  preservation  of  the  indivi- 
duals, and  lust,  for  the  support  of  the  species  ;  or, 
to  speak  more  intelligibly,  the  former  to  continue 
our  own  persons,  and  the  latter  to  introduce  othns 
into  the  world.     According  as  men  behave  them- 
selves with  regard  to  these  appetites,  they  are  above 
or  below  the  beasts  of  the  fieia,  which  are  incited  by 
them  without  choice  or  reflection.     But  reasonable 
creatures  correct  these  incentives,  and  improve  theiD 
into  elegant  motives  of  friendship  and  society.    It  is 
chiefly  from  this  homely  foundation,  that  i^  are 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  the  agreeable 
companion,  and  the  honourable  mistress.     By  this 
cultivation  of  art  and  reason,  our  wants  are  made 
pleasures,  and  the  gratification  of  our  desires,  under 
proper  restrictions,  a  work  no  way  below  our  noblest 
faculties.     The  wisest  man  may  maintain  his  cha* 
racter,  and  vet  consider  in  what  manner  he  shall  best 
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entertain  his  firiend^  or  divert  his  mistress.    Nay^  it 
is  so  far  from  being  a  derogation  to  him^  that  he  can 
in  no  other  instances  show  so  true  a  taste  of  his  life^ 
iff  his  fortune.  What  concerns  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned appetites^  as  it  is  elevated  into  love,  I  shall 
have  abundant  occasion  to  discourse  of,  before  I  have 
provided  for  the  numberless  crowd  of  damsels  I  have 
proposed  to  take  care  of.     The  subject  therefore  of 
the  present  paper  shall  be  that  part  of  society  which 
owes  its  banning  to  the  common  necessity  of  Hun- 
ger.    When  this  is  considered  as  the  support  of  our 
being,  we  may  take  in  under  the  same  nead  Thirst 
also ;  otherwise,  when  we  are  pursuing  the  glutton^ 
the  drunkard  may  make  his  escape.    The  true  choice 
of  our  diet,  and  our  companions  at  it,  seems  to  con- 
sist in  that  which  contributes  most  to  cheerfulness 
and  refreshment :  and  these  certainly  are  best  con- 
sulted by  simplicity  in  the  food,  and  sincerity  in  the 
company.     By  this  rule  are,  in  the  first  place,  ex- 
cluded nrom  pretence  to  happiness  all  meals  of  state 
and  ceremony,  which  are  performed  in  dumb-show, 
and  greedy  sullenless.     At  the  boards  of  the  great, 
they  say,  you  shall  have  a  number  attending  mth  as 
good  habits  and  countenances  as  the  guests,  which 
only  circumstance  must  destroy  the  whole  pleasure 
of  the  repast :  for  if  such  attendants  are  introduced 
for  the  oignity  of  their  appearance,  modest  minds 
are  shock^  by  considering  them  as  spectators ;  or 
else  iook  upon  them  as  equals,  for  whose  servitude 
they  are  in  a  kind  of  suffering.   It  may  be  here  added, 
that  the  sumptuous  side-board,  to  an  ingenuous  eye, 
has  often  more  the  air  of  an  altar  than  a  table.   The 
next  absurd  way  of  enjoying  ourselves  at  meals  is, 
where  the  bottle  is  plied  without  being  called  for, 
where  humour  takes  place  of  appetite,  and  the  good 
company  are  too  dull,  or  too  merry,  to  know  any  en- 
joyment in  their  senses. 
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Though  this  part  of  time  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  sustain  life^  it  must  be  also  considered^  that  life 
itself  is  to  the  endless  being  of  man  but  what  a  meal 
is  to  this  life^  not  valuable  for  itself,  but  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  it.     If  there  be  any  truth  in  this,  the  ex- 
pense of  many  hours  this  ivay  is  somewhat  unac- 
countable :  and  placing  much  thought  either  in  too 
great  sumptuousness  and  elegance  in  this  matter,  or 
wallowing  in  noise  and  riot  at  it^  are  both^  though 
not  equally,  unaccountable.    I  have  often  considered 
these  different  people  with  very  great  attention,  and 
always  speak  of  them  with  the  distinction  of  the 
Eaters  and  the  Swallowers.     The  £aters  sacrifice 
all  their  senses  and  imderstanding  to  this  appetite. 
The  Swallowers  hurry  themselves  out  of  both,  with- 
out pleasing  this  or  any  other  appetite  at  all.     The 
latter  are  improved  brutes,  the  former  degenerated 
men.     I  have  sometimes  thought  it  would  not  be 
improper  to  add  to  my  dead  and  living  men,  persons 
in  an  intermediate  state  of  humanity,  under  the 
appellation  of  Dozers.    The  Dozers  are  a  sect,  who, 
instead  of  keeping  their  appetites  in  subjection, 
live  in  subjection  to  them ;  nay,  they  are  so  truly 
slaves  to  them,  that  they  keep  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance ever  to  come  into  their  presence.     Within  my 
own  acquaintance,  I  know  those  that  I  dare  say  have 
forgot  that  they  ever  were  hungry,  and  are  no  less 
utter  strangers  to  thirst  and  weariness,  who  are  be- 
holden to  sauces  for  their  food,  and  to  their  food  for 
their  weariness. 

I  have  often  wondered,  considering  the  exoeUent 
and  choice  spirits  that  we  have  among  our  divines, 
that  they  do  not  think  of  putting  vicious  halnts  into 
a  more  contemptible  and  unlovely  figure  than  they 
do  at  present.  So  many  men  of  wit  and  spirit  as 
there  are  in  sacred  orders,  have  it  in  their  poic^er  to 
make  the  fashion  of  their  side.     The  leaders  in  hu- 
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inan  society  are  more  effectually  prevailed  upon  this 
way  than  can  easily  be  imagined.  I  have  more  than 
one  in  my  thoughts  at  this  time^  capable  of  doing 
this  against  all  the  opposition  of  the  most  witty^  as 
well  ad  the  most  Volilptuous.  There  may  possibly 
be  more  acceptable  subjects^  but  sure  there  are  none 
more  useful.  It  is  visible^  that  though  men's  for* 
tunesj  circumstances^  and  pleasures^  give  them  pre- 
possessions too  strong  to  regard  any  mention  either 
of  punishments  or  rewards^  they  will  listen  to  what 
makes  them  inconsiderable  or  mean  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  others^  and  by  degrees  in  their  own. 

It  is  certain  such  topics  are  to  be  touched  upon^ 
in  the  light  we  mean^  only  by  men  of  the  most  con« 
summate  prudence^  as  well  as  excellent  wit:  for 
these  discourses  are  to  be  made^  if  made^  to  run  into 
eiample^  before  such  as  have  their  thoughts  more 
intefit  upon  the  propriety  than  the  reason  of  the  dis- 
course. What  indeed  leads  me  into  this  way  of 
thinking  is^  that  the  last  thing  I  read  was  a  sermon 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Souths  upon  '  The  Ways  of 
Pleasantness.'  This  admirable  discourse  was  made 
at  court,  where  the  preacher  was  too  wise  a  man 
not  to  believe,  the  greatest  argument  in  that  place 
against  the  pleasures  then  in  vogue  must  be,  that 
they  lost  greater  pleasures  by  prosecuting  the  course 
they  were  in.  The  charming  discourse  has  in  it 
whatever  wit  and  wisdom  can  put  together.  This 
gentleman  has  a  talent  of  makmg  all  his  faculties 
bear  to  the  great  end  of  his  hallowed  profession. 
Happy  genius !  he  is  the  better  man  for  being  a  wit. 
The  best  way  to  praise  this  author  is  to  quote  him ; 
■and,  I  think,  I  may  defy  any  man  to  say  a  greater 
thing  of  him,  or  his  ability,  than  that  tnere  are  no 
paragraphs  in  the  whole  discourse  I  speak  of  below 
Idiese  which  follow. 
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After  having  recommended  the  satisfaction  of  the 
mind^  and  the  pleasure  of  conscience,  he  proceeds : 

"  An  ennobling  property  of  it  is,  that  it  is  such  a 
pleasure  as  never  satiates  or  wearies ;  for  it  properly 
affects  the  spirit,  and  a  spirit  feels  no  weariness,  as 
being  privileged  from  the  causes  of  it.  But  can  the 
epicure  say  so  of  any  of  the  pleasures  that  he  so  much 
dotes  upon  ?  Do  thej  not  expire  while  they  satisfy, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes'  refreshment,  determine  in 
loathing  and  unquietness  ?  How  short  is  the  interval 
between  a  pleasure  and  a  burden !  How  undiscem- 
able  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other !  Pleasure 
dwells  no  longer  upon  the  appetite  than  the  neces^ 
sities  of  nature,  which  are  quickly  and  easily  pro- 
vided for ;  and  then  all  that  follows  is  a  load  and  an 
oppression.  Every  morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  is 
only  a  new  labour  to  a  tired  digestion.  Every 
draught  to  him  that  has  quenched  his  thirst,  is  but 
a  further  quenching  of  nature,  and  a  provision  for 
rheum  and  diseases ;  a  drowning  of  the  quickness 
and  activity  of  the  spirits. 

"  He  that  prolongs  his  meals,  and  sacrifices  his 
time,  as  well  as  his  other  conveniences,  to  his  luxury, 
how  quickly  does  he  outsit  his  pleasure !  And  then, 
how  is  air  the  following  time  bestowed  upon  cere- 
mony and  surfeit !  till  at  length,  after  a  long  fa- 
tigue of  eating,  and  drinking,  and  babbling,  he  con- 
cludes the  great  work  of  dining  genteely,  and  so 
makes  a  shift  to  rise  from  table,  that  he  may  lie 
down  upon  his  bed ;  where,  after  he  has  slept  him- 
self into  some  use  of  himself,  by  much  ado  he  stag- 
gers to  his  table  again,  and  there  acts  over  the  same 
brutish  scene  :  so  that  he  passes  his  whole  life  in  a 
dozed  condition,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  with 
a  kind  of  drowsiness  and  confusion  upon  his  senses, 
which,  what  pleasure  it  can  be,  is  hard  to  conceive. 
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All  that  is  of  it,  dwells  upon  the  tip  of  his  tongue, 
and  within  the  compass  of  his  palate.  A  worthy 
prize  for  a  man  to  purchase  with  the  loss  of  his  time, 
his  reason^  and  himself  f" 
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Metiri  te  quanque  mo  modulo  ac  pede  verum  est. 

HOR.  £P.  i.  7.  ulU 

—  All  should  be  confined 
Widiin  the  bounds,  which  Nature  hath  assign'd. 

FRANCIS. 
FROM   MT   OWN   APARTMENT,    AUGUST  2. 

The  general  purposes  of  men  in  the  conduct  of  their 
lives,  I  mean  with  relation  to  this  life  only,  end  in 
gaining  either  the  affection  or  the  esteem  of  those 
with  whom  they  converse.  Esteem  makes  a  man 
powerful  in  busmess,  and  affection  desirable  in  con- 
versation ;  which  is  certainly  the  reason  that  very 
agreeable  men  fail  of  their  point  in  the  world,  and 
those  who  are  by  no  means  such  arrive  at  it  with 
much  ease.  If  it  be  visible  in  a  man's  carriage  that 
he  has  a  strong  passion  to  please,  no  one  is  much  at 
a  loss  how  to  keep  measures  with  him,  because  there 
is  always  a  balance  in  people's  hands  to  make  up  with 
him,  by  giving  him  what  he  still  wants  in  exchange 
for  wbit  you  think  fit  to  deny  him.    Such  a  person 
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asks  with  diiHdence^  and  ever  leaves  reom  for  deiiial 
by  that  softness  of  his  complexion.  At  the  same 
time  he  himself  is  capable  of  denying  nothings  even 
ivhat  he  is  not  able  to  perform.  The  other  sort  of 
man  who  courts  esteem^  having  a  quite  different 
view^  has  as  different  a  behaviour;  and  acts  as  much 
by  the  dictates  of  his  reason^  as  the  other  does  by  the 
impulse  of  his  incliuation.  You  must  pay  for  every 
thmg  you  have  of  him.  He  considers  mankind  as  a 
people  in  commerce,  and  never  gives  out  of  himself 
what  he  is  sure  will  not  come  in  with  interest  from 
another.  All  his  words  and  actions  tend  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  reputation  and  of  his  fortune,  toward 
which  he  makes  hourly  progress,  because  he  lavishes 
no  part  of  his  good- will  upon  such  as  do  not  make 
some  advances  to  merit  it.  The  man  who  values 
affection,  sometimes  becomes  popular ;  he  who  aims 
at  esteem,  seldom  fails  of  growing  rich. 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  these  different  men, 
as  persons  who  endeavoured  to  be  valued  and  beloved 
from  design  or  ambition ;  but  they  appear  in  quite 
another  figure,  when  you  observe  the  men  who  are 
agreeable  and  venerable  from  the  force  of  their  na- 
tural inclinations.     We  affect  the  company  of  him 
who  has  least  regard  of  himself  in  his  carriage,  who 
throws   himself  into  unguarded  gaiety,  voluntary 
mirth,  and  general  good  humour ;  who  has  nothing 
in  his  head  but  the  present  hour,  and  seems  to  have 
all  his  interests  and  passions  gratified,  if  every  man* 
else  in  the  room  is  as  unconcerned  as  himself.    This 
man  usually  has  no  quality  or  character  among  his 
companions,  let  him  be  born  of  whom  he  will,  have 
what  great  qualities  he  please ;  let  him  be  capable 
of  assuming  for  a  moment  what  figure  he  pleases, 
he  still  dwells  in  the  imagination  of  all  who  know  him 
but  as  Jack  such-a-one.    This  makes  Jack  brighten 
ujp  the  room  wherever  he  enters,  and  phange  the 
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seyerity  of  the  company  into  that  gaiety  and  good 
humour>  into  which  ,his  conversation  generally  leads 
them.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  observe  even  this  sort 
of  creature  go  out  of  his  character^  to  check  himself 
sometimes  for  his  familiarities^  and  pretend  so  awk- 
wardly at  procuring  to  himself  more  esteem  than  he 
finds  he  meets  with.  I  was  the  other  day  walking 
with  Jack  Grainly  towards  Lincoln's-inn- walks :  we 
met  a  fellow  who  is  a  lower  officer  where  Jack  is  in 
the  direction.     Jack  cries  to  him^  ^  So^  how  is  it^ 

Mr. ?'     He  answers^  '  Mr.  Gainly^  I  am  glad 

to  see  you  well.'  This  expression  of  equality  gave 
my  friend  a  pang^  which  appeared  in  the  flush  of  his 
countenance.  '  Pr'y  thee.  Jack/  says  I,  '  do  not  be 
angry  at  the  man ;  for  do  what  you  will,  the  man 
can  only  love  you ;  be  contented  with  the  image  the 
man  has  of  thee ;  for  if  thou  aimest  at  any  other,  it 
must  be  hatred  or  contempt.'  I  went  on,  and  told 
him,  ^Look  you.  Jack,  I  have  heard  thee  some- 
times talk  like  an  oracle  for  half  an  hour,  with  the 
sentiments  of  a  Roman,  the  closeness  of  a  school- 
man, and  the  integrity  of  a  divine ;  but  then.  Jack, 
while  I  admired  thee,  it  was  upon  topics  which  did 
not  concern  thyself;  and  where  the  greatness  of  the 
subject,  added  to  thy  being  personally  unconcerned 
in  it,  created  all  that  was  great  in  thy  discourse.' 
I  did  not  mind  his  being  a  little  out  of  humour ;  but 
comforted  him,  by  giving  him  several  instances  of 
men  of  our  acquaintance,  who  had  no  one  quality 
in  any  eminence,  that  were  much  more  esteemed 
than  he  was  with  very  many :  ^  but  the  thing  is,  if 
your  character  is  to  give  pleasure,  men  will  consider 
yott  only  in  that  light,  and  not  in  those  acts  which 
turn  to  esteem  and  veneration. 

When  I  think  of  Jack  Gainly,  I  cannot  but  reflect 
also  upon  his  sister  Gatty.  She  is  young,  witty, 
pleajsant,  innocent.     This  is  her  natural  character^ 
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but  when  she  observes  any  one  admired  for  what 
they  call  a  fine  woman^  she  is  all  the  next  day  wo- 
manly^ prudent^  observing^  and  virtuous.  She  ia 
every  moment  asked  in  her  prudential  behaviour, 
whether  she  is  not  well  ?  Upon  which  she  as  often 
answers  in  a  firet^  ^  Do  people  think  one  must  be  al- 
ways romping,  always  a  Jackpudding  ?*  I  never  fail 
to  inquire  of  her,  if  my  lady  such-a-one,  that  awful 
beauty,  was  not  at  the^play  last  night  ?  She  knows 
the  connexion  between  that  question  and  her  change 
of  humour,  and  says,  '  It  would  be  very  well  if  some 
people  would  examine  into  themselves,  as  much  as 
they  do  into  others/  Or,  ^  Sure,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  so  ridiculous  as  an  amorous  old  man.' 

As  I  was  saying,  there  is  a  class  which  every  man 
is  in  by  his  post  in  nature,  from  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  withdraw  to  another,  and  become  it 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  each  should  be  con- 
tented with  it,  and  not  endeavour  at  any  progress 
out  of  that  track.    To  follow  nature  is  the  only  agree^ 
able  course,  which  is  what  I  would  fein  inculcate 
to  those  jarring  companions,  Flavia  and  Luda.  They 
are  mother  and  daughter.     Flavia,  who  is  the  mam- 
ma, has  all  the  charms  and  desires  of  youth  still 
about  her,  and  not  much  turned  of  thirty.     Lucia 
is  blooming  and  amorous,  and  but  a  little  above  fif- 
teen.    The  mother  looks  very  much  yt>unger  than 
she  is,  the  girl  very  much  older.     If  it  were  possible 
to  fix  the  girl  to  her  sick  bed,  and  preserve  tne  por- 
tion, the  use  of  which  the  mother  pirtakes,  the  good 
widow  Flavia  would  certainly  do  it.     But  for  fear  of 
Lucia's  escape,  the  mother  is  forced  to  be  constantly* 
attended  with  a  rival,  that  explains  her  age,  asA 
draws  off  the  eyes  of  her  admirers.  The  jest  is,  they 
can  never  be  together  in  strangers'  company,  but  Lacy 
is-^emally  reprimanded  for  something  very  partica^ 
hi  in  her  behaviour;  for  which  she  has  toe  sadb 
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tosay^  ''she  hopes  she  shall  always  obey  her  parents.' 
She  carried  her  passion  and  jealousy  to  that  height  the 
other  day^  that  coming  suddenly  into  the  room^  and 
surprising  colonel  Lofty  speaking  rapture  on  one 
knee  to  her  mother^  she  clapped  down  by  him^  and 
asked  her  blessing. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  proper  to  tell  family 
occurrences  of  this  nature :  but  we  every  day  see  the 
same  thing  happen  in  the  public  conversation  in  the 
world.  Men  cannot  be  contented  with  what  is  laud- 
able^ but  they  must  have  all  that  is  laudable.  This 
affectation  is  what  decoys  the  feuniliar  man  into  pre- 
tences to  take  state  upon  him^  and  the  contrary  cha- 
racter to  the  folly  of  aiming  at  being  winning  and 
complaisant.  But  in  these  cases  men  may  easily 
lay  aside  what  they  are^  but  can  never  arrive  at  what 
they  are  not. 

As  to  the  pursuits  after  affection  and  esteem^  the 
fair  sex  are  happy  in  this  particular^  that  with  them 
the  one  is  much  more  nearly  related  to  the  other  than 
in  men.  The  love  of  a  woman  is  inseparable  from 
some  esteem  of  her ;  and  as  she  is  naturally  the  ob- 
ject of  affection^  the  woman  who  has  your  esteem 
has  also  some  desree  of  your  love.  A  man  that  dotes 
on  a  woman  for  her  beauty,  will  whisper  his  friend, 
'  that  creature  has  a  great  deal  of  wit  when  you  are 
well  acqainted  with  her.*  And  if  you  examine  the 
bottom  of  your  esteem  for  a  woman,  you  will  find 
you  have  a  greater  opinion  of  her  beauty  than  any 
body  else.  As  to  us  men,  I  design  to  pass  most  of 
my  time  with  the  facetious  Harry  Bickerstaff;  but 
William  Bickerstaff,  the  most  prudent  man  of  our 
family^  shall  be  my  executor. 
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FROM  MT  OWK  APARTMENT,  AUGUST  4. 

Having  yesterday  morning  received  a  paper  of  Latin 
verses,  written  with  much  elegance,  in  honour  of 
these  my  Papers,  and  being  informed  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  were  composed  by  a  youth  under  age, 
I  read  them  with  much  delight,  as  an  instance  of 
his  improvement.  There  is  not  a  greater  pleasure 
to  old  age,  than  seeing  young  people  entertain  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  as  that  we  can  partake  of 
their  enjoyments.  On  such  occasions  we  flatter 
ourselves,  that  we  are  not  quite  laid  aside  in  the 
world;  but  that  we  are  either  used  with  gratitude 
for  what  we  were,  or  honoured  for  what  we  arc. 
A  well-inclined  young  man,  and  whose  good-breed- 
ing is  founded  upon  the  principles  of  nature  and 
virtue,  must  needs  take  delight  in  being  agreeable 
to  his  elders,  as  we  are  truly  delighted  when  we  are 
not  the  jest  of  them.  When  I  say  this,  I  must  con- 
fess I  cannot  but  think  it  a  very  lamentable  thing, 
that  there  should  be  a  necessity  for  making  that  a  rule 
of  life,  which  should  be,  methinks,  a  mere  instinet 
of  nature.  If  reflection  upon  a  man  in  poverty, 
whom  we  once  knew  in  riches,  is  an  argument  of 
commiseration  with  generous  minds ;  sure  old  age, 
which  is  a  decay  from  that  vigour  which  the  young 
possess,  and  must  certainly,  if  not  prevented  against 
their  will,  arrive  at,  should  be  more  forcibly  the  ob- 
ject of  that  reverence,  which  honest  spirits  are  in* 
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dined  to>  from  a  sense  of  being  themselves  liable  to 
what  they  observe  has  already  overtaken  others. 

My  three  nephews^  whom^  in  June  last  was 
twelvemonth^  I  disposed  of  according  to  their  several 
capacities  and  inclmations ;  the  first  to  the  univer- 
sity^ the  second  to  a  merchant^  and  the  third  to  a 
woman  of  quality  as  her  page^  by  my  invitation  dined 
with  me  to-day.  It  is  my  custom  often^  when  I 
have  a  mind  to  give  myself  a  more  than  ordinary 
cheerfulness^  to  invite  a  certain  young  gentlewoman 
of  our  neighbourhood  to  make  one  of  the  companv. 
She  did  me  that  favour  this  day.  The  presence  oi  a 
beautifid  woman  of  honour^  to  minds  which  are  not 
trivially  disposed^  displays  an  alacrity  which  is  not  to 
be  commumcated  by  any  other  object.  It  was  not 
unpleasant  to  me^  to  look  into  her  thoughts  of  the 
company  she  was  in.  She  smiled  at  the  party  of 
pleasure  I  had  thought  of  for  her^  which  was  com- 
posed of  an  old  man  and  three  boys.  My  scholar, 
my  citizen,  and  myself,  were  very  soon  neglected ; 
and  the  young  courtier,  by  the  bow  he  made  to  her 
at  Her  entrance,  ensaged  her  observation  without  a 
rival.  I  observed  the  Oxonian  not  a  little  discom- 
posed at  this  preference,  while  the  trader  kept  his 
eye  upon  his  uncle.  My  nephew  Will  had  a  thou- 
sand secret  resolutions  to  break  in  upon  the  discourse 
of  his  younger  brother,  who  gave  my  fair  companion 
a  full  account  of  the  fashion,  and  what  was  reckoned 
most  becoming  to  this  complexion,  and  what  sort  of 
habit  appeared  best  upon  the  other  shape.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  acquaint  her,  who  of  quality  was  well  or 
sick  within  tiie  bills  of  mortality,  ana  named  very 
Buniliarly  all  his  lady's  acquaintance,  not  forgetting 
her  very  words  when  he  spoke  of  tiieir  characters. 
Besides  all  this  he  had  a  load  of  flattery ;  and  upon 
her  inquiring,  what  sort  of  woman  lady  Lovely  was 
in  her  person^  ^  Really,  Madam^'  says  the  Jackan« 
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apes^    '  slie  is  exactly  of  your  height  and  shape; 
but  as  you  are  fair,  she  is  a  brown  woman/    There 
was  no  enduring  that  this  fop  should  outshine  us  all 
at  this  unmerciful  rate ;  therefore  I  thought  fit  to 
talk  to  my  young  scholar  concerning  his  studies ;  and> 
because  I  would  throw  his  learning  into  present  ser- 
vice>  I  desired  him  to  repeat  to  me  the  translation 
he  had  made  of  some  tender  verses  in  Theocritus. 
He  did  so,  with  an  air  of  elegance  peculiar  to  the 
college  to  which  I  sent  him.     I  made  some  excep- 
tions to  the  turn  of  the  phrases;  which  he  defended 
with  much  modesty,  as  believing  in  that  place  the 
matter  was  rather  to  consult  the  softness  of  a  swain's 
passion,  than  the  strength  of  his  expressions.  It  soon 
appeared  that  Will  had  out-stripped  his  brother  in 
the  opinion  of  our  youn^  lady.     A  little  poetry,  to 
one  who  is  bred  a  scholar,  has  the  same  effect  that  a 
good  carriage  of  his  person  has  on  one  who  is  to  live 
in  courts.     The  favour  of  women  is  so  natural  a  pas- 
sion, that  I  envied  both  the  bovs  their  success  in  the 
approbation  of  my  guest;  and  I  thought  the  only  per- 
son invulnerable  was  my  young  trader.     During  the 
whole  meal,  I  could  observe  in  the  children  a  mu- 
tual contempt  and  scorn  of  each  other,  arising  from 
their  different  way  of  life  and  education,  and  took 
that  occasion  to  advertise  them  of  such  growing  dis- 
tastes, which  might  mislead  them  in  their  future 
life,  and  disappoint  their  friends,  as  well  as  them- 
selves, of  the  advantages  which  might  be  expected 
from  the  diversity  of  their  professions  and  interests. 
The  prejudices  which  are  growing  up  between 
these  brothers  from  the  different  ways  of  education, 
are  what  create  the  most  fatal  misunderstandings  in 
life.     But  all  distinctions  of  disparagement^  merely 
from  our  circumstances,  are  such  as  will  not  bear 
the  examination  of  reason.     The  courtier,  the  trader, 
and  the  scholar,  should  all  have  an  equal  pretension 
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to  the  denomination  of  a  gentleman.  That  trades- 
man^ who  deals  with  me  in  a  conmiodity  which  I  do 
not  understand^  with  uprightness^  has  much  more 
right  to  that  character^  than  the  courtier  who  gives 
me  £Edse  hopes^  or  the  scholar  who  laughs  at  my 
ignorance. 

The  appellation  of  gentleman  is  never  to  be  affixed 
to  a  man's  circumstances^  but  to  his  behaviour  in 
them.  For  this  reason  I  shall  ever^  as  fieir  as  I  am 
able^  give  my  nephews  such  impressions  as  shall  make 
them  value  themselves  rather  as  they  are  useful  to 
others^  than  as  they  are  conscious  of  merit  in  them- 
selves. There  are  no  qualities  for  which  we  ought 
to  pretend  to  the  esteem  of  others^  but  such  ba  ren- 
der us  serviceable  to  them :  for  '  free  men  have  no 
superiors  but  benefactors.'  I  was  going  on  like  a 
true  old  fellow  to  this  purpose  to  my  guests^  when  I 
received  the  following  epistle. 

"SIR, 

''  I  have  yours,  with  notice  of  a  benefit  ticket  of 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  both  inclosed  by 
Mr.  Elliot,  who  had  my  numbers  for  that  purpose. 
Your  philosophic  advise  came  very  seasonably  to  me 
with  that  good  fortune :  but  I  must  be  so  sincere 
with  you  as  to  acknowledge,  I  owe  my  present  mo- 
deration more  to  my  own  folly  than  your  wisdom. 
You  will  think  this  strange  till  I  inform  you,  that 
I  had  fixed  my  thoughts  upon  the  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  and  had,  with  that  expectation,  laid  down 
so  many  agreeable  plans  for  my  behaviour  towards 
my  new  lovers  and  old  friends,  that  I  have  received 
this  fiavour  of  fortune  with  an  air  of  disappointment. 
This  is  interpreted,  by  all  who  know  not  the  springs 
of  my  heart,  as  a  wonderful  piece  of  humility.  I 
hope  my  present  state  of  mind  will  grow  into  that ; 
but  I  confess  my  ccmduct  to  be  now  omng  to  an- 
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.other  cause.  However^  I  know  you  will  approve  nrf 
taking  hold  even  of  imperfections  to  fina  my  way 
towards  virtue^  which  is  so  feeble  in  us  at  the  best, 
that  we  are  often  beholden  to  our  &ults^  for  the  first 
appearanoes  of  it.     I  am.  Sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  CHLOB." 
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— 5it  dixeriSf  <BStuo,  sudat, 

JUT.  SAT.iii*  10$, 

—  If  you  complain  of  heat. 
They  rub  th*  unsweating  brow,  and  swear  they  sweat 


F&OH  HT   OWN  IPAKTMBKT,   AUGUST  7. 

An  old  acquaintance,  who  met  me  this  morning, 
seemed  overjoyed  to  see  me,  and  told  me  I  looked  as 
well  as  he  had  known  me  do  these  forty  years:  but,' 
continued  he,  '  not  quite  the  man  you  were,  when 
we  visited  together  at  lady  Brightly's.  Oh !  Isaac, 
those  days  are  over.  Do  you  thmk  there  are  any 
such  fine  creatures  now  living,  as  we  then  conversed 
with  ?'  He  went  on  with  a  thousand  incoherent  cur- 
cumstances,  which,  in  his  imagination,  must  needs 
^ease  me ;  but  they  had  the  quite  contrary  effect 
The  flattery  with  which  he  began,  in  telling  me  how 
well  I  wore,  was  not  disagreeable  ;  but  his  indiscreet 
mention  of  a  set  of  acquaintance  we  had  out-lived, 
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recalled  ten  thousand  things  to  my  memory^  which 
made  me  reflect  upon  my  present  condition  with 
regret.  Had  he  indeed  been  so  kind  as^  after  a  long 
absence^  to  felicitate  me  upon  an  indolent  and  easy 
old  age ;  and  mentioned  how  much  he  and  I  had  to 
thank  for^  who  at  our  time  of  day  could  walk  firmly^ 
eat  heartily,  and  converse  cheerfully,  he  had  kept 
up  my  pleasure  in  myself.  But  of  all  mankind,  there 
are  none  so  shocking  as  these  injudicious  civil  people. 
They  ordinarily  b%in  upon  something,  that  they 
know  must  be  a  satisfeiction ;  but  then,  for  fear  of 
the  imputation  of  flattery,  they  follow  it  with  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  of  which  you  would  be  re- 
minded. It  is  this  that  perplexes  civil  persons.  The 
reason  that  there  is  such  a  general  outcry  amongst 
us  against  flatterers  is,  that  there  are  so  very  few 
good  ones..  It  is  the  nicest  art  in  this  life,  and  is  a 
part  of  eloquence  which  does  not  want  the  prepara- 
tion that  is  necessary  to  all  other  parts  of  it,  that 
your  audience  should  be  your  well-wishers:  for 
praise  from  an  enemy  is  the  most  pleasing  of  aU 
commendations. 

It  is  generally  to  be  observed,  that  the  person  most 
agreeable  to  a  man  for  a  constancy  is  he  that  has  no 
shining  qualities,  but  is  a  certain  degree  above  great 
imperfections,  whom  he  can  live  with  as  his  infe- 
rior, and  who  will  either  overlook,  or  not  observe 
his  little  defects.  Such  an  easy  companion  as  this 
either  now  and  then  throws  out  a  little  flattery,  or 
lets  a  man  silently  flatter  himself  in  his  superiority 
to  him.  If  you  take  notice,  there  is  hardly  a  ricn 
man  in  the  world,  who  has  not  such  a  led  friend  of 
small  consideration,  who  is  a  darling  for  his'  insig- 
nificancy. It  is  a  great  ease  to  have  one  in  our  own 
shape,  a  species  below  us,  and  who,  without  being 
listed  in  our  service,  is  by  nature  of  our  retinue. 
These  dependents  are  of  excellent  use  on  a  rainy  day^ 
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or  when  a  man  bas  notamind  todiesB;  crtocxdnde 
•olitade,  when  one  has  neither  a  mind  to  that  or  ti 
omnpanf .  There  areof  this  gpod-natnied  ordov whe 
are  so  kind  as  to  divide  themselTes^  and  do  tibeae 
good  offices  to  many.     Five  or  six  of  them  Tint  a 
n^iole  qnarter  of  the  town^  and  exclndc  Uie  ^lecB, 
without  fees,  from  the  iamilies  they  frequent.    If 
they  do  not  prescribe  physic,  they  can  be  cumpsaf 
when  yon  take  it.     Very  great  beneJactors  to  tlie 
rich,  or  those  whom  they  call  people  at  their 
are  yoor  persons  of  no  consequence.     I  hare  1 
some  of  tnem,  by  the  help  of  a  little  cnmung, 
delidons  flatterers.    They  know  the  coarse  of  the 
town,  and  the  general  characters  of  persms :  by  dai 
means  thir  will  sometinies  teil  the  most  agreeable 
fdshoods  imaginable*     They  will  acquaint  yon  Ast 
snch  a  one  of  a  qnite  contiary  party  said,  '  TWt 
thoD^  yon  were  engaged  in  diffierent  inlcrestSy  yet 
he  had  the  greatest  remct  fat  yoor  good  sense  nd 
address.'    When  one  of  these  has  a  uttle  cunaiag, 
be  passes  his  time  in  the  utmost  sadsfiictioB  Xm  Yam- 
self  and  his  friends :  for  his  positioin  is,  never  \m 
report  or  speak  a  displeasing  thmg  to  his  friend.  As 
for  letting  him  go  on  in  an  error,  he  knows,  adviee 
against  them  istheofficeof  penons  of  greater  talcnu 
and  less  discretion. 

The  Latin  word  for  a  ilatterar,  asseiUaiar,  innfies 
no  more  than  a  person  that  barely  consents  ;  and  in- 
deed snch  a  one,  if  a  man  were  able  to  ^wiiibiaf  or 
maintain  him,  cannot  be  bought  too  desur.  Snch  s 
one  never  contradicts  yon,  but  gains  upon  von,  nrt 
by  a  frilsome  way  of  commending  yon  in  bra^  terK. 
but  liking  whatever  yon  propose  or  utter;  at  tn? 
same  time,  is  ready  to  b^  your  pardon,  and  ffammr 
yon,  if  you  dianoe  to  speak  ill  cJF  yourself.  An  md 
lady  is  very  seldom  without  sndi  a  companion  as  tbi«« 
who  can  recite  the  names  of  all  her  lovcfsi,  aad  the 
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matches  refbsed  by  her  in  the  days  when  die  minded 
such  vanities^  as  ihe  is  pleased  to  call  them^  though 
she  80  much  approves  the  mention  of  them.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  that  a  woman's  flatterer  is  generally  elder 
than  herself;  her  years  serving  at  once  to  reoonmiaid 
her  patroness's  age,  and  to  add  weight  to  her  oom- 
plauonoe  in  all  other  particulars. 

We  gentlemen  of  small  fortunes  are  extremely  ne- 
cessitous in  this  particular.     I  have  indeed  one  who 
smokes  with  me  often ;  but  his  parts  are  so  low,  that 
all  the  incense  he  does  me  is  to  nil  his  pipe  with  me, 
and  to  be  out  at  just  as  many  whifis  as  t  take.  This 
is  all  the  praise  or  assent  that  he  is  capable  of;  yet 
there  are  more  hours  when  I  would  rather  be  in  nis 
company,  than  that  of  the  brightest  man  I  know. 
It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  give  an  account  of 
this  inclination  to  be  flattered ;  but  if  we  go  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  we  shall  find,  that  the  pLeasore  in  it  is 
something  like  that  of  receiving  money  which  lay  out. 
Every  man  thinks  he  has  an  estate  of  reputation,  and 
is  glad  to  see  one  that  will  bring  any  of  it  home  to 
him.  It  is  no  matter  how  dirtv  a  bag  it  is  conveyed 
to  him  in,  or  by  how  downisn  a  messenger^  so  the 
money  is  good.    All  that  we  want,  to  be  pleased 
with  flattery,  is  to  believe  that  the  man  is  sincere 
who  gives  it  us.   It  is  by  this  one  accident,  that  ab* 
surd  creatures  often  out-run  the  most  skilful  in  this 
art.    Their  want  of  ability  is  here  an  advanti^,  and 
their  bluntness,  as  it  is  the  seeming  eflect  of  sincerity, 
is  the  best  cover  to  artifice. 

Terence  introduces  a  flatterer  talking  to  a  coxcomb, 
whom  he  cheats  out  of  a  livelihood :  and  a  third  p^- 
8on  on  the  stage  makes  on  him  this  pleasant  remark, 
'  This  fellow  has  an  art  of  making  fools  madmen.' 
The  love  of  flattery  is,  indeed,  sometimes  the  weak- 
neas  ef  a  great  mind;  but  you  see  it  also  in  persons. 
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who  otherwise  discover  no  manner  of  relish  of  any 
thing  above  mere  sensuality.  These  latter  it  some- 
times improves^  but  always  debases  the  former.  A 
fool  is  in  himself  the  object  of  pity,  till  he  is  flat- 
tered. By  the  force  of  that,  his  stupidity  is  raised 
into  affectation,  and  he  becomes  of  disnity  enough 
to  be  ridiculous.  I  remember  a  droll,  tnat  upon 
one's  saying,  '  The  times  are  so  ticklish,  that  there 
must  great  care  be  taken  what  one  says  in  conversa- 
tion;' answered  with  an  air  of  surliness  and  honesty, 
'  If  people  will  be  free,  let  them  be  so  in  the  man- 
ner that  I  am,  who  never  abuse  a  man  but  to  his 
face.'  He  had  no  reputation  for  saying  dangerous 
truths;  therefore  when  it  was  repeated,  '  You  abuse 
a  man  but  to  his  face  ?'  '  Yes,'  says  he,  '  I  flatter 
him.' 

It  is  indeed  the  greatest  of  injuries  to  flatter  any 
but  the  unhappy,  or  such  as  are  displeased  with 
themselves  for  some  infirmity.  In  this  latter  case  we 
have  a  member  of  our  club,  that,  when  Sir  Jeffery 
jBeJIs  asleep,  wakens  him  with  snoring.  This  makes 
Sir  Jeffery  hold  up  for  some  moments  the  longer,  to 
see  there  are  men  younger  than  himself  amongst  us, 
who  are  more  lethargic  than  he  is. 

When  flattery  is  practised  upon  any  other  consi- 
deration, it  is  tne  most  abject  thing  in  nature ;  nay, 
I  cannot  think  of  any  character  below  the  flatterer, 
except  he  that  envies  him.  You  meet  with  fellows, 
prepared  to  be  as  mean  as  possible  in  their  con- 
descensions and  expressions ;  but  they  want  persons 
and  talents  to  rise  up  to  sudi  a  baseness.  As  a  cox- 
comb is  a  fool  of  parts,  so  is  a  flatterer  a  knave  of 
parts. 

The  best  of  this  order  that  I  know,  is  one  who  dis- 
guises it  under  a  spirit  of  contradiction  or  reproof. 
He  told  an  arrant  driveller  the  other  day,  that  he  did 
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not  care  for  being  in  company  with  Idm,  because  be 
heard  he  turned  his  absent  friends  into  ridicule.  And 
upon  lady  Autumn's  disputing  with  him  about  some- 
thing that  happened  at  the  Revolution^  he  replied 
with  a  very  angry  tone,  *  Pray,  Madam,  give  me 
leave  to  know  more  of  a  thing  in  which  1  was  actually 
concerned,  than  you  who  were  then  in  your  nurse's 
arms.' 
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FROM  MY  OWN  APARTMENT,    AUGUST  9. 

A  NOBLS  painter,  who  has  an  ambition  to  draw  a 
history  piece,  has  desired  of  me  to  give  him  a  subject, 
on  which  he  may  show  the  utmost  force  of  his  art 
and  genius.     For  this  purpose  I  have  pitched  upon 
that   remarkable  incident  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  Physician.    This  prince,  in  the  midst 
of  his  conquests  in  Persia,  was  seized  by  a  violent 
fever  ;  and,  according  to  the  account  we  have  of  his 
vast  mind,  his  thoughts  were  more  employed  about 
his  recovery,  as  it  regarded  the  war,  than  as  it  con- 
cerned his  own  life.     He  professed,  a  slow  method 
was  worse  than  death  to  him ;  because  it  was,  what 
he  more  dreaded,  an  interruption  of  his  glory.     He 
desired  a  dangerous,  so  it  might  be  a  speedy  remedy. 
During  this  impatience  of  the  king  it  is  well  known 
that  Darius  had  offered  an  immense  sum  to  any 
who  should  take  away  his  life.     But  Philippus,  the 
most  esteemed  and  most  knowing  of  his  physicians^ 
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promiaedy  that  within  three  days  time  he  would  pie* 
pare  a  medicine  for  him>  whieli  would  restore  him 
more  expeditiously  than  could  be  imagined.  Inune* 
diatelj  after  this  engagement^  Alexander  receives  a 
letter  from  the  most  considerable  of  his  captaBn, 
with  intelligenoe  that  Darius  had  bribed  Fhuippns 
to  poison  him.  Every  circumstance  imaginable  &f^ 
voured  this  suspicion ;  but  this  monarchy  who  did 
nothing  but  in  an  extraordinair  manner^  oonoealed 
the  letter ;  and^  while  the  medicine  was  preparing, 
spent  all  his  thoughts  upon  his  bdiaviour  m  uiis  im- 
portant incident.  From  his  long  soliloquy^  he  cme 
to  this  resolution :  '  Alexander  must  not  lie  here 
alive  to  be  oppressed  by  his  enemy.  I  will  not  believe 
my  physician  guilty ;  br^  I  will  perish  rather  by  hia 
guilty  than  my  own  diffidence.' 

At  the  appointed  hour^  Philippus  enters  with  the 
potion.  One  cannot  but  form  to  one's  self  on  this 
occasion  the  encounter  of  their  eyes^  the  resolutioa 
in  those  of  the  patient,  and  the  benevolence  in  the 
countenance  of  the  physician.  The  hero  raised  him- 
self in  his  bed,  and  holding  the  letter  in  one  hand, 
and  the  potion  in  the  other,  drank  the  mediciiie.  It 
will  exercise  my  friend's  pencil  and  brain  to  pkoe 
this  action  in  its  proper  beauty.  A  prince  observing 
the  features  of  a  suspected  traitor,  after  having  diank 
the  poison  he  offered  him,  is  a  circumstanoe  so  foil 
of  passion,  that  it  will  require  the  highest  stroigth 
of  his  im^nation  to  conceive  it,  much  more  to  ex- 
press it.  But  as  painting  is  eloquence  and  poetry  in 
mechanism,  I  shall  raise  his  ideas  by  reamng  with 
him  the  finest  draughts  of  the  passions  concerned  ia 
this  circumstance,  from  the  most  excellent  poets  and 
orators.  The  confidence,  which  Alexander  aasumes 
from  the  air  of  Philippus's  fiu^e  as  he  is  reading  his 
accusation,  and  the  generous  disdain  whidi  is  to  rise 
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in  the  feainreB  of  a  fiedsely  accused  man,  are  prin* 
dj^y  to  be  r^;arded.  In  this  particular  He  must 
heighten  his  thoughts,  by  reflectmg,  that  he  is  not 
diawinff  only  an  innocent  man  traduced,  but  a  man 
nalousiy  affected  to  his  person  and  sdFety,  fioll  of 
resentment  for  being  thought  false.  How  shall  we 
CQUtrive  to  express  tiie  highest  admiration,  mingled 
with  disdain  ?  How  shall  we  in  strokes  of  a  pencil 
say,  what  PhiliTOpos  did  to  his  prince  on  this  occa^ 
son  ?  '  Sir,  my  B&  never  depended  on  yours  more 
than  it  does  now.  Without  Knowing  this  secret,  I 
prepared  the  potion,  which  you  hare  taken  as  what 
oonoemed  Philippus  no  less  than  Alexander ;  and 
there  is  nothing  new  in  this  adventure,  but  that  it 
makes  me  still  more  admire  the  generosity  and  con- 
£denoe  of  my  master.'  Alexander  took  him  by  the 
band,  and  said, '  Philippus,  I  am  confident  you  had 
rather  I  had  any  other  way  to  bave  manifested  the 
hath  I  have  in  you,  than  a  case  which  so  nearly  coo* 
cerns  tne :  and  in  gratitude  I  now  assure  you,  I  am 
ansdous  for  the  efiect  of  your  medicine,  more  for  your 
sake  than  my  own.' 

My  painter  is  employed  by  a  man  of  sense  and 
wefldth  to  furnish  him  a  sallery;  and  I  shall  join  with 
my  friend  in  the  designmg  part  It  is  the  great  use 
or  pictures,  to  raise  in  our  minds  either  agreeable 
ideas  of  our  absent  friends,  or  high  images  of  emi- 
nent personages.  But  the  latter  design  is,  methinks, 
carried  on  in  a  very  improper  way;  fbr  to  fill  a 
room  fall  of  battle-pieces,  pompous  histories  of 
sieges,  and  a  tall  hero  alone  in  a  crowd  of  insignifi- 
cant figures  about  him,  is  of  no  consequence  to  pri- 
vate men.  But  to  place  before  our  eyes  great 
and  ilinstrions  men  in  those  parts  and  circumstances 
of  life,  wherein  their  behaviour  may  have  an  effect 
upon  our  ndnds ;  as  being  such  as  we  partake  with 
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them  merely  as  they  were  men:  siich  as  these^  I  say, 
may  be  just  and  useful  ornaments  of  an  elegant 
apartment.  In  this  collection,  therefore,  that  we  are 
making,  we  will  not  have  the  battles,  but  the  senti- 
ments of  Alexander.  The  affair  we  were  just  now 
talking  of  has  circumstances  of  the  highest  nature ; 
and  yet  their  grandeur  has  little  to  do  with  his  for- 
tune. If,  by  observing  such  a  piece,  as  that  of  his 
taking  a  bowl  of  poison  with  so  much  magnanimity, 
a  man,  the  next  time  he  has  a  fit  of  the  spleen,  is 
less  froward  to  his  friend  or  his  servants ;  thus  £ai  is 
some  improvement. 

I  have  frequently  thought,  that  if  we  had  many 
draughts  which  were  historical  of  certain  passions, 
and  had  the  true  figure  of  the  great  men  we  see 
transported  by  them,  it  would  be  of  the  most  solid 
advantage   imaginable.     To    consider   this  mighty 
man  on  one  occasion,  administering  to  the  wants  of  a 
poor  soldier  benumbed  with  cold,  with  the  greatest 
humanity;  at  another,  barbarously  stabbing  a  fiuth- 
fiil  ofiicer:  at  one  time,  so  generously  chaste  and 
virtuous  as  to  give  his  captive,  Statira,  her  liberty ; 
at  another,  burning  a  town'  at  the  instigation  of 
Thais.     This  sort  of  changes  in  the  same  person  are 
what  would  be  more  beneficial  lessons  of  morality, 
than  the  several  revolutions  in  a  great  man's  fortiuie. 
There  are  but  one  or  two  in  an  age,  to  whom  the 
pompous  incidents  of  his  life  can   be  exemplary ; 
but  I,  or  any  man,  may  .be  as  sick,  as  good-natured, 
as  compassionate,  and  as  angry,  as  ^exander  the 
Great.     My  purpose  in  all  this  chat,  is,  that  so  ex- 
cellent a  furniture  may  not  for  the  future  have  so 
romantic  a  turn,  but  allude  to  incidents  which  come 
withm  the  fortunes  of  the  ordinary  race  of  men-     I 
do  not  know  but  it  is  by  the  force  of  this  senseless 
custom,  that    people  are  drawn  in    postures  they 
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would  not  for  lialf  tliejr  are  worth  be  gnrprised 
in.  Tke  unparalleled  fierceness  of  some  mral 
sqaires  drawn  in  red,  or  in  armour,  who  never 
dreamed  to  destroy  any  thing  above  a  fox,  is  a 
common  and  ordiniuy  offence  of  this  kind.  Bnt  I 
ahall  give  an  account  «f  our  whole  gallery  on  an- 
other oocasioa. 
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9HMMM^hA»E,  AITOVSI  10. 

I  DIB  myself  the  honour  this  day  to  make  a  visit 
^  a  lady  of  quality,  who  is  one  of  those  who  are 
«v«r  raibng  at  the  vices  of  the  age,  but  mean  only 
«ne  yioe,  because  it  is  the  only  vice  they  are  not 
ipulty  of.  She  went  so  fiir  as  to  fall  foul  on  a  young 
woman  who  hss  had  imputations;  but  whether  they 
were  just  or  not,  no  one  knows  but  herself.  How- 
ever tiiat  is,  she  is  in  her  present  behaviour  modest, 
humble,  pious,  and  discreet.  I  thought  it  became 
ime  to  hnag  this  censorious  lady  to  reason,  and  let 
het  see  she  was  a  much  more  vicious  woman  than 
the  oerson  she  ^ke  0f. 

*  Madam,'  said  t,  '  you  are  very  severe  to  this 

Mor  young  woman,  for  a  trespass  which  I  believe 

Heaven  hi»  forgiven  her,  and  f<ir  idiich,  yon  see, 

she  is  for  ever  out  of  countenance.'    '  Nay,  Mr. 

Bic&erstaff,'  she  interrupted,  '  tf  you  at  this  time  of 

day  contradict  people  oi  virtue,  and  stand  up  ftr 

in  women'^-— <— 'No,  no.  Madam,'  said  I,  'not 

00  Cast;  she  is  reclaimed,  and  I  fear  you  never  will 

be*    Kay,  nay,  Madam>  do  not  be  in  a  passion,  bat 

m3 
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let  me  tell  you  what  you  are.  '  Yon  'are  indeed  ss 
good  as  your  neighbours^  but  that  is  being  very  bad. 
You  are  a  woman  at  the  head  of  a  feunily^  and  lead 
a  perfect  town-lady's  life.  You  go  on  your  own  way, 
and  consult  nothing  but  your  glass.  What  imper- 
fections indeed  you  see  there^  you  immediately  mend 
as  fast  as  you  can.  You  may  do  the  same  by  the 
faults  I  tell  you  of,  for  they  are  much  more  in  your 
power  to  correct. 

^  You  are  to  know  then^  that  your  visiting  ladies^ 
that  carry  your  virtue  from  house  to  house  with  .so 
much  prattle  in  each  other's  applause^  and  triumph 
over  other  people's  faults^  I  grant  you^  have  but  tne 
speculation  of  vice  in  your  own  conversations,  but 

Sromote  the  practice  of  it  in  aU  others  you  have  to 
o  with. 
^  As  for  you,  Madam^  your  time  passes  away 
in  dressings  eating,  sleeping,  and  praying.  When 
you  rise  in  a  morning,  I  grant  you  an  hour  spent 
very  well ;  but  you  come  out  to  dress  in  so  froward 
a  humour^  that  the  poor  girl  who  attends  jou, 
curses  her  very  being  in  that  she  is  your  servant, 
for  the  peevish  things  you  say  to  her.  When  this 
poor  creature  is  put  into  a  way,  that  good  or  evil 
are  regarded  but  as  they  relieve  her  from  the  hours 
she  has  and  must  pass  with  you ;  the  next  you 
have  to  do  with  is  your  coachman  and  footmen. 
They  convey  your. ladyship  to  church.  While  you 
are  praying  there>  they  are  cursing,  swearing,  and 
drinking,  in  an  ale-house.  During  the  time  also 
which  your  ladyship  sets  apart  for  Heaven,  you  are 
to  know,  that  your  cook  is  sweating  and  netting 
in  preparation  for  .your,  dinner.  Soon  after  your 
meal  you  make  visits,  and  the  whole  world  that 
belongs  to .  you  speaks  all  th^  ill  of  you  which  yoo 
are  repeating  of  others.  Yoii  see^  Madam^  whatever 
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way  you  go^  all  about  you  are  in  a  very  broad  one. 
The  morality  of  these  people  it  is  your  proper  busi- 
ness to  inquire  into;  ana  till  you  reform  them  you 
had  best  let  your  equals  alone ;  otherwise^  if  I  allow 
you  are  not  vicious^  you  must  allow  me  you  are  not 
virtuous.' 

I  took  my  leave^  and  received  at  my  coming  home 
the  following  letter : 

^'  MR.  BICKERSTAFFj 

**  I  have  lived  a  pure  and  undeiiled  virgin  these 
twenty-seven  years ;  and  I  assure  you^  it  is  with  great 
grief  and  sorrow  of  heart  I  tell  you^  that  I  become 
weary  and  impatient  of  the  derision  of  the  gigglers 
of  our  sex^  w^ho  call  me  old  maid^  and  tell  me^  I 
shall  lead  apes.  If  you  are  truly  a  patron  of  the  dis- 
tressed^ and  an  adept  in  astrology^  you  will  advise 
whether  I  shall^  or  ought  to  be  prevailed  upon  by 
the  impertinences  of  my  own  sex,  to  give  way  to  the 
importunities  of  yours.  I  assure  you,  I  am  sur- 
rounded with  both,  though  at  present  a  forlorn. 

''  I  am,"  &c. 

I  must  defer  my  answer  to  this  lady  out  of  a  point 

of  chronolwr.   She  says,  she  has  been  twenty-seven 

years  a  maid ;  but  I  fear,  according  to  a  common 

error,  she  dates  her  virginity  from  her  birth,  which 

is  a  very  erroneous  method ;  for  a  woman  of  twenty 

is  no  more  to  be  thought    chaste   so  many  years 

than  a  man  of  that  age  can  be  said  to  have  been  so 

long  valiant.     We  must  not  allow  people  the  &vour 

of  a  virtue,  till  they  have  been  under  the  temptation 

to  the  contrary.     A  woman  is  not  a  maid  till  her 

birth-day,  as  we  call  it,  of  her  fifteenth  year.     My 

plaintiff  is  therefore  desired  to  inform,  me,  whether 

she  is  at  present  in  her  twenty-eighth  or  forty-third 

year^  and  she  shall  be  despatdied  accordingly. 
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n.  fixss's  Gom*-BOnaB»  Airovn  lU 

A  merchttnt  came  hither  this  morning,  and  read  a 
letter  i&om  a  correspondent  of  his  at  Milan.    It  was 
dated  the  7th  instant  N.  S.    The  fallowing  is  an 
abstract  of  it.    On  the  25th  of  the  last  month,  five 
thousand  men  were  on  their  march  in  the  Lam« 
pourdan,   under  the  command  of  eeneral  Wesdl^ 
having  receiyed  orders  from  his  Catholic  majesty  t» 
join  mm  in  his  camp  vrith  all  posrible  expeditioQ.. 
The  duike  of  Anjou  soon  had  intelligence  of  their 
motion,  and  took  a  resolution  to  decamp,  in  order 
to  intercut  them,  vidthin  a  day's  nuffdi   of  oor 
army,     llie  king  of  Spain  vras  apprehensiTe  Ite 
enemy  might  muce  sucn  a  movement,   and  com- 
manded general  Stanhope  with  a  bodv  of  horse, 
leonsisting  of  fourteen  squadrons,   to  omerve  their 
course  and  prevent  their  passage  over  the  riven 
Segra  and  IVoguera,  between  Lerida  and  Balaeoer. 
It  happened  tx>  be  the  first  day  that  officer  had  ap« 
peared  abroad  after  a  dangerous  and  tident  ferer; 
but  he  received  the  king's  commands  on  this  oc- 
casion with   a  joy  whi<m  surmounted  his  present 
weakness,  and  on  the  27th  of  last  month   came 
up  with  the  enemy  on  the  plains  of  Balaguer.    The 
duke  of  Anjou's  rear-guara  consisting  of  twentir- 
iix  squadrons,  that  general  sent  intelligence  of  ti«r 
posture  to  the  king,  and  desired  his  majesty^s  or* 
ders  to  attadk  them.     During  the  time  wlndi  he 
waited  for  his  instructions,  he  made  his  dispoeitioii 
for  the  charge,  which  was  to  divide  themselveB  int* 
Hiree  bodies;  one  to  be  commanded  by  himadf  in 
the  cental,  a  body  on  the  right  by  count  Manriee 
of  Nassau,  and  the  third  on  the  kit  1^  the  eail 
of  Aochford.     trpon  the  receipt  of  his  majesty^a 
^ireetioti  to  attack  the  enemy,  the  geneni  himadf 
charged  mi&  the  tttmcet  yipmx  and  teBdxOm, 
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while  the  earl  o^  Rochford  and  count  Maurice  ex- 
tended thenlselves  on  his  right  and  left,  to  prevent 
the  advantage  the  enemy  might  make  of  the  supe- 
riority of   their  numbers.     What  appears  to  have 
misled  the  enemy's  general  in  this  affair  was,  that  it 
was  not  supposed  practicable  that  the  confederates 
would  attack  him  tul  they  had  received  a  reinforce- 
ment.    For  this  reason  he  pursued  his  march  with- 
out facing  about,  till  we  were  actually  coming  on  to 
engagement.      General  Stanhope's  disposition  made 
it  impracticable  to  do  it  at  that  time ;  count  Mau- 
rice and  the  earl  of  Rochford  attacking  them  in  the 
instant   in   which   they  were   forming  themselves. 
The  charge  was  made  with  the  greatest  gallantry, 
and  the  enemy  very  soon  put  into  so  great  disorder, 
that  their  whole  cavalry  were  commanded  to  sup- 
port their  rear-guard.     Upon  the  advance  of  this 
reinforcement,  all  the  horse  of  the  king  of  Spain 
were  come  up  to  sustain  general  Stianhope,    inso- 
much  that    the  battle  improved  to  a  general  en- 
gagement of  the  cavalry  of  both  armies.     After  a 
warm  dispute  for  some  time,  it  ended  in  the  utter 
defeat  of  all  the  duke  of  Anjou's  horse.     Upon  the 
despatch  of  these  advices,  that  prince  was  retiring 
towards  Lerida.      We  have  no  account  of  any  con- 
siderable loss  on  our  side,  except  that  both  those 
heroic    youths,    the   earl   of   Rochford   and  count 
Nassau,  fell  in  this  action.      They  were,  you  know, 
both  sons  of  persons  who  had  a  great  place  in  the 
confidence  of  your  late  king  William ;  and  I  doubt 
not   but   their   deaths  will  endear  their  families, 
which  were  ennobled  by  him,  in  your  nation.     Ge- 
neral Stanhope   has  been   reported  by  the  enemy 
dead  of  his  wounds ;  but  he  received  only  a  slight 
contusion  on  the  shoulder. 

P.  S.  We  acknowledge  you  here  a  mighty  brave 
people;  but  you  are  said  to  love  quarrelling  so  well, 
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that  yoa  cannot  be  qniet  at  hoine.  The  &Tomer» 
of  the  house  of  Bonrbon  among  us  affinn^  that  thia 
Stanhope^  who  could  as  it  were  get  out  of  his  sick- 
bed to  nght  against  their  king  of  Spain^  must  be  of 
the  antimonarchical  party. 
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JUT.  SAT.  vn.  56. 
What  I  can  ftney,  but  can  ne'er  expresi. 


suimATik  Avavff  IS. 

If  there  we)«  no  other   consequences   of  it^   but 
barely  that  human  creatures  on  this  day  assemble 
themselves  before  their  Creator,  without  f^ard  to 
their   usual   employments,  their  minds  at  leisure 
from  the  cares  of  this  Hfe,  and  their  bodies  adorned 
with  the  best  attire  they  can  bestow  on  them ;  I 
say,  were  this  mere  outward  celebration  of  a  Sab* 
bath  all  that  is  expected  from  men,  even  that  were 
a  laudable  distinction,  and  a  purpose  worthy  the 
human  nature.      But  when  there  is  added  to  it  the 
sublime  pleasure  of  devotion,  our  being  is  exakdl 
above  itself;  and  he,  who  spends  a  seventh  day  iit. 
the  contemplation  of  the  next  life,  will  not  easily^ 
fifdl  into  the  corruptions  of  this  in  the  other  six* 
They,  who  never  admit  thoughts  of  this  kind  into 
their  ims^;iiiation^   lose  higlver  and  sweeter   ~^~ 
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Actions  than  can  be  praised  by  any  other  entertain- 
ment. The  most  illiterate  man  who  ia  touched  with 
de^otion^  and  naes  frequent  ezerdaes  of  it^  eontracta 
a  certain  greatness  of  mind,  mingled  wiUi  a  noble 
simplicity,  that  raises  him  above  those  of  the  same 
condition ;  and  there  is  an  indelible  mark  of  good** 
ness  in  those  who  sincerely  possess  it.  It  is  hardly 
possible  it  should  be  otherwise ;  for  the  fervours  a£ 
a  pious  mind  will  naturally  contract  such  an  ear- 
neatness  and  attention  tomrds  a  better  beinff,  aa 
-will  make  the  ordinary  jrassages  of  life  go  off  with  a 
becoming  indifference,  ^y  this  a  man  in  the  lowest 
condition  will  not  appear  mean^  or  in  the  most 
splendid  fortune  insolent. 

As  to  all  the  intricacies  and  vicissitudes,  under 
which  men  are  ordinarily  entangled  with  the  utmost 
sorrow  and  passion,  one  who  is  devoted  to  Heaven, 
when  he  flEdls  into  such  difficultiea,  is  led  by  a  due 
through  a  kbyrinth.  As  to  this  world,  he  does  not 
pretend  to  skill  in  the  mazes  of  it ;  but  fixes  his 
thoughts  upon  one  certainty,  that  he  shall  soon  be 
out  of  it.  And  we  may  ask  very  boldly,  what  can 
be  a  more  sure  consolation  than  to  have  a  hope  in 
death  ?  When  men  are  arrived  at  thinking  of  their 
very  dissolution  with  pleasure,  how  few  uiings  are 
there  that  can  be  terrible  to  them !  Certainly,  ni>- 
thing  can  be  dreadful  to  such  roirits,  but  what  would 
make  death  terrible  to  them,  falsehood  towards  man, 
or  impiety  towards  Heaven.  To  such  as  these,  as 
there  are  certainly  many  such,  the  gratifications  of 
innocent  pleasures  are  doubled,  even  with  reflections 
upon  their  imperfection.  The  disappointments, 
wiiieh  naturally  attend  the  great  pronuses  we  make 
oorselves  in  expected  enjoyments,  strike  no  damp 
upon  such  men,  but  only  quicken  their  hopes  of  soon 
knowing  joys,  which  are  too  pure  to  admit  of  allay 
or  satiety. 
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It  is  thought^  among  the  politer  part  of  mankind^ 
an  imperfection  to  want  a  relish  of  any  of  those 
things  which  refine  our  lives.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  acceptance  which  eloquence^  music^  and 
Soetry,  make  in  the  world ;  and  I  know  not  why 
evotion^  considered  merely  as  an  exaltation  of  our 
happiness^  should  not  at  least  be  so  &r  regarded  as 
to  be  considered.  It  is  possible^  the  very  inquiry 
would  lead  men  into  such  thoughts  and  gratifications, 
as  they  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  in  this  place. 
Many  a  good  acquaintance  has  been  lost  from  a  ge- 
neral prepossession  in  his  disfavour^  and  a  severe 
aspect  nas  often  hid  under  it  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion. 

There  are  no  distinguishing  qualities  among  men 
to  which  there  are  not  false  pretenders ;  but  though 
none  is  more  pretended  to  than  that  of  devotion^ 
there  are,  perhaps,  fewer  successful  impostors  in  this 
kind  than  any  other.     There  is  something  so  natively 
great  and  good  in  a  person  that  is  truly  devout,  that 
an  awkward  man  may  as  well  pretend  to  be  genteel, 
as  a  hypocrite  to  be  pious.       The    constraint    in 
words  and  actions  are  equally  visible  in  both  cases ; 
and  any  thing  set  up  in  their  room  does  but  remove 
the    endeavours   the  further  oflT  their    pretensions. 
But,  however  the  sense  of  true  piety  is  abated,  there 
is  no  other  motive  of  action  that  can  carry  us  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  with  alacrity  and  resolu- 
tion.    But  piety,  like  philosophy,  when  it  is  super- 
ficial, does  but  make  men  appear  the  worse  for  it ; 
and  a  principle  that  is  but  half  received  does  but 
distract,  instead  of  guiding  our  behaviour.     When 
I  reflect  upon  the  unequal  conduct  of  Lotius,   I  see 
many  things  that  run  directly  counter  to  his  interest; 
therefore    I    cannot  attribute  his  labours  for  the 
public  good  to  ambition.     When  I  consider  his  dis- 
regard to  his  fortune,  I  cannot  esteem  him  covetous- 
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How  then  can  I  reconcile  his  neglect  of  himself,  and 
his  zeal  for  others  ?     I  have  long  suspected  him  to 
be  a  '  little  pious ;'  but  no  man  ever  hid  his  vice 
with  greater  caution,  than  he  does  his  virtue.     It 
was  the  praise  of  a  great  Roman,  ^  that  he  had  rather 
be,  than  appear,  good.'     But  such  is  the  weakness 
of  Lotius,  that  I  dare  say  he  had  rather  be  esteemed 
irreb'gious  than  devout.     By  I  know  not  what  im- 
patience of  raillery,  he  is  wonderfully  fearful  of 
being  thought  too  great  a  believer.  A  hundred  little 
devices  are  made  use  of  to  hide  a  time  of  private 
devotion ;  and  he  will  allow  you  any  suspicion  of  his 
being  ill  employed,  so  you  do  not  tax  him  with  be- 
ing well.    But  alas !  how^mean  is  such  a  behaviour ! 
To  boast  of  virtue,  is  a  most  ridiculous  way  of  dis- 
appointing the  merit  of  it,  but  not  so  pitiful  as  that  of 
being  ashamed  of  it.     How  unhappy  is  the  wretch, 
who  makes  the  most  absolute  and  independent  mo- 
tive of  action  the  cause  of  perplexity  and  incon- 
stancy !    How  different  a  figure  does  Coelicolo  make 
with  all  who  know  him !      His  great  and  superior 
mind,  frequently  exalted  by  the  raptures  of  heavenly 
meditation,  is  to  all  his  friends  of  the  same  use,  as 
if  an  angel  were  to  appear  at  the  decision  of  their 
disputes.     They  very  well  understand,  he  is  as  much 
disinterested  and  unbiassed  as  such  a  being.     He 
considers  all  applications  made  to  him,   as  those 
addresses  will  affect  his  own  application  to  Heaven. 
All  his  determinations  are  delivered  with  a  beautiful 
humility;  and  he  pronounces  his  decisions  with  the 
air  of  one  who  is  more  frequently  a  supplicant  than 
a  jndge. 

Thus  humble,  and  thus  great,  is  the  man  who  is 
moved  by  piety,  and  exalted  by  devotion.  But  be- 
hold this  recommended  by  the  masterly  hand  of  a 
great  divine  I  have  heretofore  made  bold  with. 

VOL..  IV.  N 
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"  It  is  wich  a  pleaaurc  as  can  mver  dm  or  over- 
work the  mind;  a  delight  that  grows  and  improves 
under  thourfit  and  reflection ;  and  while  it  exercises, 
does  also  endear  itself  to  the  mind.     AU  pleasiues 
that  affect  the  body  must  needs  weary,  because  they 
transport;  and  all  transportation  is  a  violence;  and 
no  violence  can  be  lasting;  but  determines  upon  tUe 
felling  of  the  spirits,  which  are  not  able  to  keep  up 
that  height  of  motion  that  the  pleasure  of  the  smses 
raises  them  to.    And  therefore  how  inevitably  does 
an  immoderate  laughter  end  in  a  si^,  which  is  only 
nature's  recovering  itself  after  a  force  done  to  it . 
but  the  religious  pleasure  of  a  well-disposed  nund 
moves  gently,  and  therefore  constantlv.     It  does  not 
affect  by  rapture  and  ecstasy,  butislikethe  V^^f^. 
of  health,  greater  and  stronger  than  those  that  cau 
up  the  senses  with  grosser  and  more  affecting  im- 
pressions.    No  man's  body  is  as  strong  as  his  appe- 
tites ;  but  Heaven  has  corrected  the  boundlessn^ 
of  his  voluptuous  desires,  by  stinting  his  stre^th, 
and  contracting  his  capacities.— The  pleasure  of  the 
reli^ous  man  is  an  easy  and  a  nortable  pleasure, 
such  an  one  as  he  carries  about  in  nis  bosom,  ^^^ 
out  alarming  either  the  eye  or  the  envy  of  the  w<H"ld. 
A  man  putting  all  his  pleasure  into  tiiis  one,  is  like 
a  traveller  putting  all  his  goods  into  one  jewel  ;^  the 
value  28  the  same,  and  the  convenience  greater." 

•  Dr.  South. 
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FROM  MT  OWy  ATAVnaVT,   AUGUST  16. 

I  HAVE  had  much  importunity  to  answer  the  foI« 
lowing  letter. 

"  MR.   BICKERSTAFF, 

*'  Reading  over  a  volume  of  yours,  I  find  the 
words  Simplex  MundUiis  mentioned  as  a  description 
of  a  very  well-dressed  woman.  1  beg  of  you,  for  the 
sake  of  the  sex,  to  explain  these  terms.  I  cannot 
comprehend  what  my  brother  means,  when  he  tells 
me,  they  signify  my  own  name,  which  is.  Sir, 

''  Your  humble  servant, 

**  PLAIN  ENGLISH." 

I  think  the  lady's  brother  has  given  us  a  very  good 

idea  of  that  elegant  expression,  it  being  the  greatest 

beauty  of  speech  to  be  close  and  intelligible.     To 

this  end,  nothing  is  to  be  more  carefully  consulted 

than  plainness.     In  a  lady's  attire  this  is  the  single 

excellence ;  for  to  be,  what  some  people  call,  fine, 

is  the  same  vice  in  that  case,  as  to  be  florid  is  in 

i^riting  or  speaking.     I  have  studied  and  writ  on 

^is  important  subject,   till   I   almost   despair  of 

snaking  a  reformation  in  the  females  of  this  island, 

ii^here  we  have  more  beauty  than  in  any  spot  in  the 

nxiiverse,   if  we  did  not  oisguise  it  by  raise  gar* 

ni^ure,   and   detract   from   it  by  impertinent  im* 

provements.     I  have  by  me  a  treatise  oonoeming 

n2 
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pinners^  which^  I  have  some  hopes,  will  contribute 
to  the  amendment  of  the  present  head-dresses^  to 
which  I  have  solid  and  unanswerable  objections.  But 
most  of  the  errors  in  that^  and  other  particulars  of 
adorning  the  head,  are  crept  into  the  world  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  modern  tirewomen ;  for  it  is 
come  to  that  pass^  that  an  awkward  creature  in  the 
first  year  of  her  apprenticeship,  that  can  hardly  stick 
a  pin,  shall  take  upon  her  to  dress  a  woman  of  the 
first  quality.  However,  it  is  certain,  that  there  re- 
quires in  a  good  tirewoman  a  perfect  skill  in  optics ; 
for  all  the  force  of  ornament  is  to  contribute  to  the 
intention  of  the  eyes.  Thus  she  who  has  a  mind  to 
look  killing,  must  arm  her  face  accordingly,  and  not 
leave  her  eyes  and  cheeks  undressed.  There  is  Ara- 
minta,  who  is  so  sensible  of  this,  that  she  never  will 
see  even  her  own  husband  without  a  hood  on.  Can 
any  one  living  bear  to  see  Miss  Gruel>  lean  as  she 
is,  with  her  hair  tied  back  after  the  modem  way  ? 
But  such  is  the  folly  of  our  ladies,  that  because  one 
who  is  a  beauty,  out  of  ostentation  of  her  being 
such,  takes  care  to  wear  something  that  she  knoirs 
cannot  be  of  any  consequence  to  her  complexion ;  I 
say,  our  women  run  on  so  heedlessly  in  tne  &shien, 
that  though  it  is  the  interest  of  some  to  hide  as  mwh 
of  their  faces  as  possible,  yet  because  a  leading  Toast 
appeared  with  a  backward  head-dress,  the  rest  shall 
follow  the  mode,  without  observing  that  the  author 
of  the  fashion  assumed  it  because  it  oould  become 
no  one  but  herself. 

Flavia*  is  ever  well-dressed,  and  always  the  gen- 
teelest  woman  you  meet :  but  the  make  of  her  mind 
very  much  contributes  to  the  ornament  of  her  body- 
She  has  the  greatest  simplicity  of  manners  of  any  of 
her  sex.     This  makes  every  tning  look  native  about 

*  Mrs.  Ann  Oldtield,  the  actress. 
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her,  and  her  dMhei  are  so  exactly  fitted  that  they 
appear,  as  it  were,  part  of  her  person.  Every  one 
that  sees  her  knows  her  to  he  (tt  qnali^ ;  hnt  her 
distinction  is  owing  to  her  manner,  ana  not  to  her 
habit.  Her  beauty  is  foil  of  attraction,  but  not  of 
allmement.  There  is  soch  a  composure  in  her  hmks, 
and  propriety  in  her  dress,  that  you  would  think  it 
impossible  sue  should  change  the  garb  yon  one  day 
see  her  in,  for  any  thing  so  becoming,  till  yon  next  day 
see  her  in  anolhv.  There  is  no  other  mystery  in  this, 
bat  diat  however  she  is  apparelled,  she  is  hersdf  die 
same :  for  there  is  so  immediate  a  relation  between 
our  thoughts  and  gestures,  that  a  woman  must  think 
wdl  to  look  welL 

But  this  weighty  subject  I  must  put  off  for  some 
odier  matters,  m  which  my  correspondents  are  ur« 
gent  for  answers;  whidi  I  shall  do  where  I  can, 
and  appeal  to  the  judgement  of  others  where  I 


'^  XB.  BICKBRSTAVT, 

*^  Taking  the  air  the  other  day  on  horseback,  in 
the  green  lane  that  leads  to  Soutncate,  I  discovered 
coming  towards  me  a  person  wdl  mounted  in  a 
mask:   and  I  accordingly  expected,  as  any  one 
iroald,  to  have  been  rolmed.    But  when  we  came 
up  with  each  other,  the  spark,  to  my  greater  sur- 
prise, very  peaceably  gave  me  the  way  ;  which  made 
me  take  courage  enough  to  ask  him,  if  he  masque- 
jaded,  or  how?    He  made  me  no  answer,  but  still 
eontinqed  incognUo.    This  was  certainly  an  ass  in  a 
Ikm'a  skin;  a  harmless  buH-bemr,  who  delis^ts  to 
fgiAt  innocent  pecmle,  and  set  them  a  gallopuw.    I 
li^MB^it  myseu  m  patting  as  good  a  jest  upon  him, 
maad,  tamed  my  horse  with  a  dmgn  to  punue  him 
-to  Leodoo^  and  get  him  ^iprebfndsd  on  soqncioii 
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of  being  a  Highwayman :  but  when  I  reflected,  that 
it  was  the  proper  office  of  the  magistrate  to  punish 
only  knaves,  and  that  we  had  a  Censor  of  Great 
Britain  for  people  of  another  denomination,  1  imme- 
diately determined  to  prosecute  him  in  your  court 
only.  This  unjustifiable  frolic  I  take  to  be  neither 
wit  nor  humour,  therefore  hope  you  will  do  me,  and 
as  many  others  as  were  that  oay  frighted,  justice. 

^'  I  am.  Sir, 
^'  Your  friend  and  servant, 
"  August  15,  1710."  «  J.  L." 


SIR, 

The  gentleman  begs  your  pardon,  and  frighted 
you  out  of  fear  of  frighting  you :  for  he  is  just  come 
out  of  the  small-pox. 

"  MR.  BICKERSTAPF, 

"  Your  distinction  concerning  the  time  of  com- 
mencing virgins  is  allowed  to  be  just.  I  write  you 
mv  thanks  for  it,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  my 
life,  and  twelfth  of  my  virginity.  But  1  am  to  ask 
you  another  question  :  may  a  woman  be  said  to  live 
any  more  years  a  maid,  than  she  continues  to  be 
courted  ? 

"  I  am/'  &C. 

^^  SIR, 

'^  I  observe  that  the  Postman  of  Saturday  last« 
giving  an  account  of  the  action  in  Spain,  has  this 
elegant  turn  of  expression ;  general  Stanhope,  who 
in  the  whole  action  expressed  as  much  bravery  as 
conduct,  received  a  contusion  in  his  right  shoulder. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know,  whether  this  cautious 
politician  means  to  commend  or  to  rally*him/l>y 
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sayingy  '  He  expressed  as  much'braveiy  as  conduct  ?' 
If  you  can  explain  this  dubious  phrase^  it  will  in- 
form the  public,  and  oblige.  Sir, 

,     «  Your  humble  servant,  &c.** 

"August  16, 1710." 
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SH££R»LAVZ,   AUGUST  16. 

There  has  of  late  crept  in  among  the  downright 
English  a  mighty  spirit  of  dissimulation.     But,  be- 
fore we  discourse  of  this  vice,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  learned  make  a  difference  be- 
tween simulation  and  dissimulation.     Simulation  is 
a  pretence  of  what  is  not,  and  dissimulation  is  a 
concealment  of  what  is.     The  latter  is  our  present 
affair.     When  you  look  round  you  in  public  places 
in  this  island,  you  see  the  generality  of  mankind 
carry  in  their  countenance  an  air  of  challenge  or  de- 
&uice  ;  and  there  is  no  such  man  to  be  found  among 
OS,  who  naturally  strives  to  do  greater  honours  and 
civilities  than  he  receives.     This  innate  sullenness 
or  stubbornness  of  complexion  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
quered by  any  of  our  islanders.     For  which  reason, 
however  they  may  pretend  to  chouse  one  another, 
they  make  but  very  awkward  rogues;  and  their  dis- 
like to  each  other  is  seldom  so  well  dissembled,  but 
it  is  suspected.     When  once  it  is  so,  it  had  as  good 
be  professed.     A  man  who  dissembles  well  must 
have  none  of  what  we  call  stomach,  otherwise  he^ 
mrill  be  cold  in  his  professions  of  good- will  where 
he  hates ;  an  imperfection  of  the  last  ill  consequence 
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in  busmesB.  This  fieroeneBs  in  our  natarefs  is  sp* 
parent  ^m  the  oondnct  of  our  yoong  ^eUawB,  wno 
are  not  got  into  the  schemes  ana  arts  of  life  ndiich 
the  children  of  this  world  walk  by.  One  would 
think,  that  of  course,  when  a  man  of  any  oonse- 
quence  for  his  figure,  his  mien,  or  his  gravity, 
passes  by  a  youth,  he  should  certainly  have  the  fint 
advances  of  salutation ;  but  he  is,  you  may  obaervcj 
treated  in  a  quite  different  manner,  it  being  the 
very  characteristic  of  an  English  temper  to  defy* 
As  I  am  an  Englishman,  I  find  it  a  very  hard  matter 
to  bring  myself  to  pull  off  the  hat  first ;  but  it  is 
the  only  way  to  be  upon  any  good  terms  with  those 
we  meet  with.  Therefore  the  first  advance  is  of 
high  moment.  Men  judge  of  others  by  themselves  ; 
and  he  that  will  command  with  us  must  condescend. 
It  moves  one's  spleen  very  agreeably,  to  see  fellows 
pretend  to  be  dissemblers  wiuout  tnis  lesson.  They 
are  so  reservedly  complaisant  till  they  have  learned 
to  resign  their  natural  passions,  that  all  the  steps 
they  make  towards  gaining  those  whom  they  woold 
be  well  with,  are  but  so  many  marks  of  what  they 
really  are,  and  not  of  what  they  would  appear. 

The  rough  Britons,  when  they  pretend  to  be  art- 
ful towards  one  another,  are  ridiculous  enough ;  but 
when  they  set  up  for  vices  they  have  not,  and  di»» 
semble  their  good  with  an  afiectation  <^  ill,  they  are 
insupportable.     I  know  two  men  in  this  town  who 
make  as  good  figures  as  any  in  it,  that  manage  their 
credit  so  well  as  to  be  thought  atiieists,  and  yet  say 
their  prayers  morning  and  evening.   Tom  Springiy> 
the  other  day,  pretended  to  go  to  an  assignation  with 
a  married  woman  at  Rosamond's  pond,  and  was  seea 
soon  after  reading  the  responses  with  great  gravity 
at  six  of  clock  prayers. 
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SUEER-LAME,    AUGUST  17. 

Though  the  following  epistle  bears  a  just  accu- 
sation of  myself,  yet  in  regard  it  is  a  more  advan- 
tageous piece  of  justice  to  another^  I  insert  it  at 
large. 

^^  MR.  BICKERSTAFP, 

"  I  have  lately  read  your  paper,  wherein  you  re- 
present a  conversation  between  a  young  lady,  your 
three  nephews,  and  yourself;  and  am  not  a  uttle 
offended  at  the  figure  you  give  your  young  merchant 
in  the  presence  of  a  beauty.     The  topic  of  love  is  a 
subject  on  which  a  man  is  more  beholden  to  nature 
for  his  eloquence,  than  to  the  instruction  of  the 
schools,  or  my  lady's  woman.     From  the  two  latter 
your  scholar  and  page  must  have  reaped  all  their  ad- 
vantage above  him. — I  know  by  this  time  you  have 
pronouced  me  a  trader.    I  acknowledge  it ;  but  can- 
not bear  the  exclusion  from  any  pretence  of  speak- 
ing agreeably  to  a  fine  woman,  or  from  any  degree 
of  generosity  that  way.     You  have  among  us  citi- 
zens many  well-wishers ;  but  it  is  for  the  justice  of 
your  representations,  which  we,  perhaps,  are  better 
judges  of  than  you,  by  the  account  you  give  of  your 
nephew',  seem  to- allow. 

"  To  give  you  an  opportunity  of  making  us  some 
reparation,  I  desire  you  will  tell,  your  own  way,  the 
foUowing  instance  of  heroic  love  in  the  city.  You 
are  to  remember,  that  somewhere  in  your  writings, 
for  enlarging  the  territories  of  virtue  and  honour, 
you  have  midtiplied  the  opportunities  of  attaining 
to  heroic  virtue ;  and  have  hinted,  that  in  whatever 
state  of  life  man  is,  if  he  does  things  above  what  is 
ordinarily  performed  by  men  of  his  rank,  he  is  in 
those  instances  a  hero. 
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*'  Tom  Trueman^  a  young  gentleman  of  eighteen 
years  of  age^  fell  passionately  in  love  with  the  beau- 
teous Almira^  daughter  to  his  master.     Her  r^ard 
for  him  was  no  less  tender.     Trueman  was  better 
acquainted  with  his  master's  affiurs  than  his  daugh- 
ter ;  and  secretly  lamented^  that  each  day  brought 
him  by  many  miscarriages  nearer  bankruptcy  than 
the  former.     This  unhappy  posture  of  their  af- 
fairs^ the  youth  suspected^  was  owing  to  the  ill- 
management  of  a  factor^  in  whom  his  master  had 
an  entire  confidence.     Trueman  took  a  proper  oc- 
casion^ when  his  master  was  ruminating  on  nis  de- 
caying fortune^  to  address  him  for  leave  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  time  with  his  foreign  corre^ 
spondent.     During  three  years'  stay  in  that  em- 
ployment^ he  became  acquainted  with  all  that  con- 
cerned his  master^  and  by  his  great  address  in  the 
management   of  that   knowledge   saved    him   ten 
thousand  pounds.     Soon  after  this  accident^  Tru&- 
man's  uncle  left  him  a  considerable  estj^te.     Upon 
receiving  that  advice^  he  returned  to  England^  and 
demanded  Almira  of  her  father.     The  &ther^  over- 
joyed at  the  match^  offered  him  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  he  had  saved  him^  with  the  further  propo- 
sal of  resigning  to  him  all  his  business.     Trueman 
refused  both;  and  retired  into  the  country  with 
his  bride^  contented  with  his  own  fortune,  though 
perfectly   skilled    in  all  the  methods    of   impro- 
ving it. 

"  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Trueman  refused  twenty 
thousand  pounds  with  another  young  lady;  so 
that  reckoning  both  his  self-denials,  he  is  to  have 
in  your  court  the  merit  of  having  given  thirty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  woman  he  loved.  This 
gentleman  I  claim  your  justice  to ;  and  hope  yoa 
will   be  convinced  that   some  of  us  have  lai^^ 
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views  than  only  Cash  Debtor,   Per  contra  Cre« 
ditor.     Yoors, 

"  RICHARD  TRAFFIC. 
**  Girreway's  Coflee-house^  August  10. 

*'  N.  B.   Mr.  Thomas  Newman,  of  Lime-street, 
is  entered  among  the  heroes  of  domestic  life. 

'*  CHARLES  LILLIE.** 
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•^'Soles  et  ttperta  serena 
Pro^ncere,  et  certis  poteris  cognoscere  signis, 

VUG.  OEORQ.  i.  SOS. 

— 'TU  easy  to  descry 
Retunuiig  suns  and  a  serener  sky.  obtdek. 

FBOK  MT  OWK  ▲TARTMniT,  AUGUST  SI. 

In  every  party  there  are  two  sorts  of  men,  the  rigid 
and  the  supple.  The  rigid  are  an  intractable  race 
of  mortals,  who  act  upon  principle,  and  will  not, 
forsooth,  hH  into  any  measures  that  are  not  con- 
sistent with  their  received  notions  of  honour.  These 
are  persons  of  a  stubborn  unpliant  morality,  that 
flollmly  adhere  to  their  ^ends,  when  they  are  dis- 
graced, and  to  their  principles,  though  they  are  ex- 
ploded. I  shall  therefore  give  up  this  stiff-necked 
generation  to  their  own  obstinacy,  and  turn  my 
thoughts  to  the  advantage  of  the  supple,  who  pay 
their  homage  to  places^  tmd  not  persons ;  and,  with- 
out enslaving  themselves  to  any  particular  scheme 
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of  Opinions^  are  as  ready  to  change  their  conduct  in 
point  of  sentiment  as  of  fashion.  The  well-dis- 
ciplined part  of  a  court  are  generally  so  perfect  at 
their  exercise,  that  you  may  see  a  wnole  assembly, 
from  front  to  rear,  face  about  at  once  to  a  new  man 
of  power,  though  at  the  same  time  they  turn  their 
backs  upon  him  that  brought  them  thither.  The 
great  hardship  these  complaisant  members  of  so- 
ciety are  under,  seems  to  be  the  want  of  wamii^ 
upon  any  approaching  change  or  revolution ;  so 
that  they  are  obliged  in  a  hurry  to  tack  about  with 
every  wind,  and  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  a  fiill 
career,  to  the  great  surprise  and  derision  of  their 
beholders. 

When  a  man  foresees  a  decaying  ministry,  he  has 
leisure  to  grow  a  malecontent,  reflect  upon  the  pre- 
sent conduct,  and  by  gradual  murmurs  fall  off  ^m 
his  friends  into  a  new  party,  by  just  steps  and  mea- 
sures. For  want  of  such  notices,  I  have  formerly 
known  a  very  well-bred  person  refuse  to  return  a 
bow  of  a  man  whom  he  thought  in  disgrace,  that 
was  next  day  made  secretary  of  state :  and  another, 
who,  after  a  long  neglect  or  a  minister,  came  to  his 
levee,  and  made  professions  of  zeal  for  his  service  the 
very  day  before  he  was  turned  out. 

This  produces  also  unavoidable  confusions  and 
mistakes  in  the  descriptions  of  great  men's  parts 
and  merits.    That  ancient  lyric,  Mr.  D'Urfey,  some 
years  ago  writ  a  dedication  to  a  certain  lord,  in 
which  he  celebrated  him  for  the  greatest  poet  and 
critic  of  that  age,  upon  a  misinformation  in  Dyer  s 
Letter,  that  his  noble  patron  was  made  lord  cham- 
berlain.     In   short,   innumerable  votes,    speeches, 
and  sermons,  have  been  thrown  away  ana  turned 
to  no  account,  merely  for  want  of  due  and  timely 
■intelligence.     Nay,  it  has  been  kno^vn,  that « pa- 
negyric has  been  half  printed  off,  when  the  ])oet. 
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Upon  the  Removal  of  the  minister^  has  been  forced 
to  alter  it  into  a  satire. 

For  the  conduct  therefore  of  such  useful  persons, 
as  are  ready  to  do  their  country  service  upon  all 
occasions,  I  have  an  engine  in  my  study,  which  is  a 
sort  of  a  Political  Barometer,  or,  to  speak  more 
intelligibly,  a  State  Weather-glass,  that,  by  the  rising 
and  falling  of  a  certain  magical  liquor,  presages  all 
changes  and  revolutions  in  government,  as  the  com- 
mon glass  does  those  of  the  weather.  This  weather- 
glass is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Cardan,  and 
given  by  hii^  as  a  present  to  his  great  countryman  and 
contemporary,  Machiavel ;  which,  by  the  way,  may 
serve  to  rectify  a  received  error  in  chronology,  that 
places  one  of  these  some  years  after  the  other.  How 
or  when  it  came  into  ipy  hands,  I  shall  desire  to  be 
excused^  if  I  keep  to  myself;  but  so  it  is,  that  I 
have  walked  by  it  for  the  better  part  of  a  century, 
to  my  safety  at  least,  if  not  to  my  advantage ;  and 
have  among  my  papers  a  register  of  all  the  changes 
that  have  happened  in  it,  from  the  middle  of  queen 
^Elizabeth's  reign. 

In*  the  tiine  of  that  princess  it  stood  long  at  Settled 
Fair.  At  the  latter  end  of  king  James  the  First,  it 
fell  to  Cloudy.  It  held  several  years  after  at  Stormy : 
inspmuch,  that  at  last,  despairing  of  seeing  any 
clear  weather  at  home,  I  followed  the  royal  exile, 
and  some  time  after,  finding  my  glass  rise,  returned 
to  my  native  country  with  the  rest  of  the  loyalists. 
I  was  then  in  hopes  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my 
days  in  Settled  Fair :  but,  alas  !  during  the  greatest 
part  of  that  reign  the  English  nation  lay  in  a  dead 
<^m,  which,  as  it  is  usual,  was  followed  by  high 
'wijids  and  tempests,  till  of  late  years  ,*  in  which, 
wth  unspeakable  joy  and  satisfaction,  I  have  seen 
our  pditical  weather  returned  to  Settled  Fair.  I 
^ujst  o;^y  observe,  that  for  all  this  last  summer  my 
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glass  has  pointed  at  Changeable.  Upon  the  whofe, 
I  aften  apply  to  Fortune  iBneas's  dpeech  to  the 
Sibyl: 

^—Non  uBa  Ic^ortcm, 
0  virgOf  nova  mi/acies  inopinave  surgft : 
Omnia  pracejii,  atque  ana/no  mecum  anti  per^L 

VIR6.  iSN.  vi.  10S» 

—  No  terror  to  my  view, 
No  frightful  &ce  of  danger  can  be  new : 
The  mind  foretels  whatever  comes  to  pass ; 
A  thougbtiiil  mind  is  Fortune's  Weather-glass. 

The  advantages  which  have  accrued  to  those 
whom  I  have  advised  in  their  affairs^  by  virtue  of 
this  sort  of  prescience^  have  been  very  considerable. 
A  nephew  of  mine,  who  has  never  put  his  money 
into  the  stocks,  or  taken  it  out,  without  my  advice, 
has  in  a  few  years  raised  five  hundred  pound?  to 
almost  so  many  thousands.  As  for  myself^  who  look 
upon  riches  to  consist  rather  in  content  than  pos- 
sessions, and  measure  the  greatness  of  the  mind 
rather  by  its  tranquillity  than  its  ambition,  I  have 
seldom  used  my  glass  to  make  my  way  in  tlie 
world,  but  often  to  retire  from  it*  This  is  a  bye- 
path  to  happiness,  which  was  first  discovered  to  rae 
by  a  most  pleasing  apophth^m  of  Pythagoras; 
*  When  the  winds,'  says  he,  '  rise,  worship  the 
echo.'  That  great  philosopher,  whether  to  make 
his  doctrines  the  more  venerable,  or  to  gild  his 
precepts  with  the  beauty  of  imagination,  or  to 
awaken  the  curiosity  of  his  disciples,  for  I  will  not 
suppose,  what  is  usually  said,  that  he  did  it  to 
conceal  his  wisdom  from  the  vulgar,  has  eouched 
several  admirable  precepts  in  remote  ftll^iyiftpff,  and 
mysterious  sentences.  J3y  the  winds  in  this  ^^M^- 
phthegm,  are  meant  state  hurricanes  and  popiuar 
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tumults.  '  Wken  these  rise/  says  he^  ^  worship 
the  .echo;'  that  is^  withdraw  yourself  from  the 
multitude  iuto  deserts^  woods^  solitudes^  or  the  like 
retirements^  which  are  the  usual  habitations  of  the 
echo. 
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TKOM  MT  OWH  APABTMENT,  ADGUSr  23. 

IjYSANDER  has  writ  to  me  out  of  the  country,  and 
tells  me,  after  many  other  circumstances,  that  he 
had  passed  a  great  deal  of  time  with  much  plea« 
sure  and  tranquillity ;  till  his  happiness  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  indiscreet  flatterer,  who  came  down 
into  those  parts  to  visit  a  relation.     With  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  represents  the  matter,  he 
had  no  small  provocation  to  be  offended ;  for  he  at- 
tacked him  in  so  wrong  a  season,  that  he  could  not 
have  any  relish  of  pleasure  in  it;  though,  perhaps,  at 
another  time  it  might  have  passed  upon  him  without 
giving  him  much  uneasiness.     Lysander  had,  after 
a  long  satiety  of  the  town,  been  so  happy  as  to  get 
to  a  solitude  he  extremely  liked,  and  recovered  a 
pleasure  he  had  long  discontinued,  that  of  reading. 
He  was  got  to  the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  covered  by  a 
pleasing  shade,  and  fanned  by  a  soft  breeze:  which 
threw  his  mind  into  that  sort  of  composure  and  at- 
tention,   in  which  a  man,  though  with  indolence, 
enjoys  the  utmost  liveliness  of  his  spirits  and  the 
^eatest  strength  of  his  mind  at  the  same  time.    In 
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this  state^  Lysander  represents  that  he  was  reading 
Virgil's  Georgics^  when  on  a  sudden  the  gentleman 
above-mentioned  surprised  him^  and  without  any 
manner  of  preparation  falls  upon  him  at  once: 
'  What !  I  have  found  you  at  last^  after  searching 
all  over  the  wood!  we  wanted  you  at  cards  after 
dinner ;  but  you  are  much  better  employed.  I  have 
heard  indeed  that  you  are  an  excellent  scholar.  But 
at  the  same  time^  is  it  not  a  little  unkind  to  rob  the 
ladies^  who  like  you  so  weH^  of  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  ?  But  that  is  indeed  the  misfortune  of  you 
great  scholars^  you  are  seldom  so  fit  for  the  world 
as  those  who  never  trouble  themselves  with  books. 
Well^  I  see  you  are  taken  up  with  your  learning 
there^  and  I  will  leave  you.'  Lysander  says^  he 
made  him  no  answer^  but  took  a  resolution  to  com* 
plain  to  me. 

It  is  a  substantial  affliction^  when  men  govern 
themselves  by  the  rules  of  good-breeding,  that  by 
the  very  force  of  them  they  are  subjected  to  the  inso- 
lence of  those^  who  either  never  will,  or  never  can, 
understand  them.  The  superficial  part  of  mankind 
form  to  themselves  little  measures  of  behaviour  from 
the  outside  of  things.  By  the  force  of  these  narrow 
conceptions,  they  act  amongst  themselves  with  ap- 
plause ,  and  do  not  apprehend  they  are  contempti- 
ble to  those  of  higher  understanding,  who  are  re- 
strained by  decencies  above  their  knowledge  from 
showing  a  dislike.  Hence  it  is,  that  because  com- 
plaisance is  a  good  quality  in  conversation,  one  im- 
pertinent takes  upon  him  on  all  occasions  to  com- 
mend; and,  because  mirth  is  agreeable,  another 
thinks  fit  eternally  to  jest.  I  have  of  late  received 
many  packets  of  letters,  complaining  of  these  spread- 
ing evils.  A  lady  who  is  lately  arrived  at  the  Bath 
acquaints  me,  there  were  in  the  stage-coach  where- 
in she  went  down^  a  common  flatterer^  and  a  comm<m 
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jester.     These  gentlemen  were^  she  tells  me^  rivala 
in  her  favour ;  and  adds^  if  there  ever  happened  a 
case  wherein  of  two  persons  one  was  not  liked  more 
than  another,  it  was  in  that  journey.  They  differed 
only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  dislike  between 
the  nauseous  and  the  insipid.   Both  these  characters 
of  men  are  bom  out  of  a  barrenness  of  imagination. 
They  are  never  fools  by  nature ;  but  become  such 
out  of  an  impotent  ambition  of  being,  what  she  never 
intended  them,   men  of  wit  and  conversation.     I 
therefore  think  fit  to  declare,  that  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  this  land,  a  man  may  be  a  very  honest 
gentleman,  and  enjoy  himself  and  his  friend,  with- 
out being  a  wit ;  and  I  absolve  all  men  from  taking 
pains  to  be  such  for  the  future.    As  the  present 
case  stands,  is  it  not  very  unhappy  that  Lysander  must 
be  attacked  and  applauded  in  a  wood,  and  Corinna 
jolted  and  commended  in  a  stage-coach;  and  this 
for  no  manner  of  reason,  but  because  other  people 
have  a  mind  to  show  their  parts  ?  I  grant,  indeed,  if 
these  people,  as  thev  have  understanding  enough  for 
it,  would  confine  tneir  accomplishments  to  those  of 
their  own  degree  of  talents,  it  were  to  be  tolerated; 
but  when  they  are  so  insolent  as  to  interrupt  the  me- 
ditations of  the  wise,  the  conversations  of  the  agree- 
able, and  the  whole  behaviour-  of  the  modest,  it  be- 
comes  a    grievance  naturally  in  my  jurisdiction. 
Among  themselves,  I  can  not  only  overlook,  but  ap- 
prove it.     I  was  present  the  other  day  at  a  conver- 
sation, where  a  man  of  this  height  of  breeding  and 
sense  told  a  young  woman  of  the  same  form,    '  To 
be  sure.  Madam,  every  thing  must  please  that  comes 
from  a  lady.'     She  answered,  '  1  know.  Sir,  you 
ere  so  much  a  gentleman  that  you  think  so.'     Why 
tbis  is  very  well  on  both  sides ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  such  a  lady  and  gentleman  should  do  otherwise 
than  think  well  of  one  another.  These  are  but  loose 
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hints  of  the  disturbances  in  human  society,  for  which 
there  is  yet  no  remedy ;  tut  I  shaU  in  a  httle  tune 
publish  tables  of  respect  and  civility,  by  which  per- 
sons may  be  instructed  in  the  proper  times  and  sea- 
sons, as  weU  as  at  what  degree  of  intimdcy  a  man 
may  be  allowed  to  commend  or  rally  his  companion; 
the  promiscuous  licence  of  ^Vhich  is,  at  present,  far 
from  being  among  the  small  errors  in  conversation. 

P.  S.  The  following  letter  was  left,  ^Vith  a  re- 
quest to  be  immediately  answerfed,  lest  the  artifices 
used  against  a  lady  in  distress  may  come  into  com- 
mon practice. 


"  SIR^ 


"  My  eldest  sister  buried  her  hiisband  about  six 
months  ago ;    and,  at  his  funeral,  a  gentleman  of 
more  art  than  honesty,  on  the  night  of  his  interment, 
while  she  was  not  herself,  but  in  the  utmost  agony 
of  her  grief,  spoke  to  her  of  the  subject  of  love.    In 
that  weakness  and  distraction  which  my  sister  was 
iii,  as  one  ready  to  fall  is  apt  to  lean  on^  any  body, 
he  obtained  her  promise  of  marHage,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly consummated  eleven  weeks  after.     There 
is  no  affliction  comes  alone,  but  one  brings  another. 
My  sister  is  now  ready  to  lye-in.    She  humbly  asks 
of  you,  as  you  are  a  friend  to  the  sex,  to  let  her 
know,  who  is  the  lawful  father  of  this  child?  or  \<^he- 
ther  she  may  not  be  relieved  from  this  second  mar- 
riage ?  considering  it  was  promised  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  one  may  very  well  suppose  she  did  not 
what  she  did  voluntarily,  but  because  she  i^as  help- 
less otherwise.      She  is  advisfed  something  about  en- 
gagements made  in  gaol,  which  she  thinks  the  same, 
as  to  the  reason  of  the  thing.     But,  dear  Sir,  she 
relics  upon  your  advice,  and  give6  you  her  service  ; 
as  doeji  your  humble  servant, 

"  R]^BKCCA   MlDKli-'FE." 
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The  case  is  very  hard ;  and  I  fear  the  plea  she  is 
advised  to  make^  from  the  similitude  of  a  man  who 
is  in  duresse,  will  not  prevail.  But  though  I  de- 
spair of  remedy  as  to  the  mother^  the  law  gives  the 
child  his  choice  of  his  father^  where  the  bir&  is  thiis 
legally  ambiguous. 

'^   TO  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF^   ESQUIRE. 

'*  The  humble  Petition  of  the  Company  of  Linen- 
drapers^  residing  within  the  liberty  of  West- 
minster^ 

''   SH&WETH^ 

'*  That  there  has  of  late  prevailed  among  the  ladies 
so  great  an  affectation  of  nakedness^  that  they  have 
not  only  left  the  bosom  wholly  bare^  but  lowered 
their  stays  some  inches  below  the  former  mode. 

^'  That,  in  particular,  Mrs.  Arabella  Overdo 
has  not  the  least  appearance  of  linen ;  and  our  best 
customers  shew  but  little  above  the  small  of  their 
backs. 

"  That  by  this  means  your  petitioners  are  in  oan- 
ger  of  losing  the  advantage  of  covering  a  ninth  part 
of  every  woman  of  quality  in  Great-Britain. 

^^  Your  Petitioners  humbly  offer  the  premises 
to  your  Indulgence's  consideration^  and  shall 
ever,"  &c. 

Before  I  answer  this  petition,  I  am  inclined  to 
examine  the  offenders  myself. 
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—  Nugis  addere  pondus, 

HOB.  EP.  L  19.  42. 

Weight  and  importance  some  to  trifles  g^ve. 

K.  WTKNK. 
FBOM   MT  OWN   AFAKTMXMT,   AUGUST  25. 

Nature  is  full  of  wonders ;  every  atom  is  a  stand- 
ing miracle,  and  endowed  with  such  qualities,  as 
could  not  be  impressed  on  it  by  a  power  and  wisdom 
less  than  infinite.  For  this  reason,  I  would  not  dis- 
courage any  searches  that  are  made  into  the  most 
minute  and  trivial  parts  of  the  creation.  However, 
since  the  world  abounds  in  the  noblest  fields  of  spe- 
culation, it  is,  methinks,  the  mark  of  a  little  genius, 
to  be  wholly  conversant  among  insects,  reptiles,  ani- 
malcules, and  those  trifiing  rarities  that  furnish  out 
the  apartment  of  a  virtuoso. 

There  are  some  men  whose  heads  are  so  oddly 
turned  this  way,  that,  though  they  are  utter  stran- 
gers to  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  they  are 
able  to  discover  the  sex  of  a  cockle,  or  describe  the 
generation  of  a  mite,  in  all  its  circumstances.    They 
are  so  little  versed  in  the  world,  that  they  scarce 
know  a  horse  from  an  ox ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
will  tell  you  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  that  a 
flea  is  a  rhinoceros,  and  a  snail  a  hermaphrodite.   I 
have  known  one  of  these  whimsical  pnilosopher^ 
who  has  set  a  greater  value  upon  a  co^ection  of  spi- 
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ders  that  he  would  Upon  a  flock  of  sheep^  and  h^ik 
sold  his  coat  off  his  back  to  |)urchase  a  tarantula, 

I  would  not  have  a  scholar  wholly  unacquainted 
with  these  secrets  and  curiosities  of  nature  ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  mind  of  man^  that  is  capable  of  so  ihuch 
higher  contemplations^  should  not  be  altogether  fixed 
upon  such  mean  and  dispro{)ortiohed  objects.  Ob- 
servations of  this  kind  are  apt  to  alienate  us  too  much 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  worlds  and  to  make  us 
serious  upon  trifles ;  by  which  means  th6y  expose  |)hi- 
losophy  to  the  ridicule  of  the  witty  and  the  con- 
tempt of  the  ignorant.  In  shorty  studies  of  this  nature 
should  be  the  diversions^  relaxations^  and  amuse- 
ments ;  not  the  care^  business^  and  concern^  of  life. 

It  is^  indeed^  wondetful  to  consider^  that  there 
should  be  a  sort  of  learned  men,  who  are  wholly  em- 
ployed in  gatherihg  together  the  refuse  of  nature,  if 
I  may  call  it  so,  and  hoarding  up  in  their  chests  and' 
cabinets  such  creatures  as  others  industriotisly  avoid 
the  sight  of.  One  does  not  know  how  to  mention 
some  of  the  most  precious  parts  of  their  treasure, 
without  a  kind  of  an  apology  ror  it.  I  have  been  shown 
a  beetle  valued  at  twenty  crowns,  and  a  toad  at  a 
hundred :  but  we  must  take  this  for  a  general  rule, 
'  That  whatever  appeal's  trivial  or  obscene  in  th^ 
common  notions  of  the  world,  looks  grave  and  {Phi- 
losophical in  the  eye  of  a  virtuoso.' 

To  show  this  humoilr  in  its  perfection,  I  shall 
present  my  reader  with  the  legacy  of  a  certain  Vir- 
tuoso, who  laid  out  a  considenlbie  estate  in  natural 
rarities  and  curiosities,  which  upon  his  death-bed  he 
bequeathed  to  his  relations  and  friends,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

'  THB   WILL   OF   A   VIRTUOSO. 

'  I  Nicholas  Gimcrack,  being  in  sound  health  of 
fxiind,  but  in  grfeat  weakness  of  body,  do  by  this  my 
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last  will  and  testament  bestow  my  worldly  goods  ani 
chattels  in  manner  following : 

'  Imprimis,  To  my  dear  wife, 
'  One  box  of  butterflies, 
^  One  drawer  of  shells, 
'  A  female  skeleton, 
'  A  dried  cockatrice. 

*  Item,  To  my  daughter  Elizabeth, 

'  My  receipt  for  preserving  dead  caterpillars, 
'  As  also  my  preparations  of  winter  Maydew,  and 
embryo-pickle. 

^  Item,  To  my  little  daughter  Fanny, 

'  Three  crocodiles'  eggs. 
^  And  upon  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  if  she  mar« 
ries  with  her  mother's  consent. 
The  nest  of  a  humming-bird. 

'  Item,  To  my  eldest  brother,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  lands  he  has  vested  in  my  son  Charles, 
I  bequeath 

^  My  last  year's  collection  of  grasshoppers. 

'  Item,  To  his  daughter  Susanna,  being  his  only 
child,  I  bequeath  my 

'  English  weeds  pasted  on  royal  paper, 
'  With  my  large  folio  of  Indian  cabbage. 

*  Item,  To  my  learned  and  worthy  friend  doctor 
Johannes  Elscnckius,  professor  in  anatomy,  and 
my  associate  in  the  studies  of  nature,  as  an  eternal 
monument  of  my  affection  and  friendsliip  for  him,  I 
bequeath 

^  My  rat's  testicles,  and 
'  Wnale's  pizzle, 
to  him  and  his  issue  male;  and  in  default  of  sudi 
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issne  in  the  said  doctor  Elscrickius^  then  to  return 
to  my  executor  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

'  Having  fully  provided  for  my  nephew  Isaac^  by 

making  over  to  him^  some  years  since> 
'  A  homed  Scarabaeus^ 
^  The  skin  of  a  rattle-snake^  and 
'  The  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  King^ 

'  I  make  no  further  provision  for  him  in  this  my  Will. 

'My  eldest  son^  John^  having  spoken  disrespectfully 
of  his  little  sister^  whom  I  keep  by  me  in  spirits  of 
wine^  and  in  many  other  instances  behaved  himself 
imdutifiilly  towards  me^  I  do  disinherit^  and  wholly 
cut  off  from  any  part  of  this  my  personal  estate^  by 
giving  him  a  smgle  cockle-sheU. 

'  To  my  second  son^  Charles^  I  give  and  bequeath  all 
my  flowers^  plants^  minerals^  mosses^  shells^  peb- 
bles>  fossils^  beetles^  butterflies^  caterpillars^  srass- 
hoppers>  and  vermin^  not  above  specified :  as  also  all 
my  monsters^  both  wet  and  dry ;  making  the  said 
Charles  whole  and  sole  execute  of  this  my  last  will 
and  testament;  he  payings  or  causing  to  be  paid^ 
the  aforesaid  legacies  within  the  space  of  six  months 
after  my  decease.  And  I  do  hereby  revoke  all  other 
wills  whatsoever  by  me  formerly  made.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

**  Whereas  an  ignorant  upstart  in  astrology  has 
pablicly  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  is 
the  late  John  Partridge^  who  died  the  28th  of  March, 
I7O8 :  These  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  the  true  John  Partridge  was  not  only  dead  at 
that  time,  but  continues  so  to  this  present  day. 

Beware  of  counterfeits,  for  such  are  abroad. 
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Afque  Deos  atque  astra  vocat  crudeHa  TruUer. 

VIBO.  ECL.  T.  88. 

She  sigh*d,  she  sobb*d,  and,  furious  with  despur,— 
Accusing  all  the  gods,  and  every  star. 

S&TDKK. 


FROM  sir  OWN  APARTUXNT,  AUGUST  28. 

As  I  was  passing  by  a  neighbour's  house  this  morn- 
ing, I  overheard  the  wife  of  the  £unily  speaking 
things  to  her  husband  which  gave  me  much  distur- 
bance, and  put  me  in  mind  of  a  character  which  I 
wonder  I  have  so  long  omitted,  and  that  is,  an  out- 
rageous species  of  the  fair  sex,  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  term  Scolds.     The  generality  of  women  are 
by  nature  loquacious;  therefore,  mere  volubility  of 
speech  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  them,  but  should  be 
considered  with  pleasure  when  it  is  used  to  express 
such  passions  as  tend  to  sweeten  or  adorn  conversa- 
tion ;  but,  when,  through  rage,  females  are  vehe- 
ment in  their  eloquence,  nothing  in  the  world  has  so 
ill  an  effect  upon  the  features ;  for  by  the  force  of  it 
I  have  seen  the  most  amiable  become  th.e  most  de- 
formed ;  and  she  that  appeared  one  of  the  Graces, 
immediately  turned  into  one  of  the  Furies.     I  hum- 
bly conceive,  the  great  cause  of  this  evil  may  pro- 
ceed froip  a  felse  notion  the  ladies  have  of,  what  vc 
call,  a  naodest  woman.   They  have  tgo  narrow  a  con- 
ception of  this  lovely  character ;  and  believe  they 
nave  not  at  all  forfeited  their  pretensions  to  it,  pro- 
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vided  th^  hare  no  inmutatioDS  mi  their  chastity* 
But^  HbsI  the  young  fellows  know  they  pick  out 
Jbietter  i^omen  in  the  side-boxes^  th^  many  of 
^066  who  pass  upon  the  world  and  then^selves  for 
modest. 

MociestY  nev.er  rages^  never  murmurs^  never 
pouts ;  wnen  it  is  ill-treated^  it  pines,  it  beseeches^ 
It  languishes.  The  neighbour  I  mention  is  one  of 
youf  common  modest  women,  that  i3  to  say,  those 
who  are  ordinarily  reckoned  such.  Her  husband 
knows  every  pain  of  life  with  her,  but  jealousy. 
Now^  because  she  is  clear  in  this  particular,  the  man 
cannot  say  his  soul  is  his  own^  but  she  cries,  '  No 
modest  woman  is  respected  now-a-days/  Wl^iat 
adds  to  the  comedy  in  this  case  is,  that  it  is  very  or- 
dinary with  this  ^rt  of  women  to  talk  in  the  lan- 
guage of  distress ;  they  will  complain  of  the  forlorn 
wretchedness  of  their  condition,  and  then  the  poor 
helpless  creatures  shall  throw  the  next  thing  they  can 
lay  their  hands  on  at  the  person  who  offends  them. 
Our  neighbour  was  only  saying  to  his  wife,  '  she 
went  a  little  tqo  fine,'  wnen  she  immediately  pulled 
J^is  periwig  off,  and  stamping  it  under  her  feet^ 
wrung  her  ngnds,  and  said,  ^  Never  modest  woman 
;wa^  so  u^ed.'  These  ladies  qf  irresistible  modesty 
4M3e  thpsp^  who  fnajce  virtue  uijiftipiable ;  not  that  they 
c^  be  said  to  be  virtuous,  but  as  they  live  without 
scandal;  and  being  under  the  common  denomina- 
tiopi  of  being  sfich,  men  fea^  to  p^eet  their  fi^ul^s  in 
tl^Qse  who  are  as  ^eeable  as  they  are  innocent. 

I  take  the  Bully  among  men,  and  the  Scold  among 
liiroiDaen,  to  draw  the  foundation  of  their  aptions 
£ram  the  same  defect  in  the  ijuind.  A  Bully  thinks 
hopfmr  consist^  whpily  in  being  brfive ;  and  there- 
fase  has  regard  to  i^o  oi^e  rule  QiUfe,  if  he  prjeseryes 
}fim^l£  frqjp.  tf^  accusation  q£  cowardice.  The  fro- 
W^ri  ly^m^n  ^j^n^^^s  rfifiitity  |;p  Jl^  the  jff st  ifie^it  }n 
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a  woman ;  and  therefore,  since  no  one  can  call  her 
one  ugly  name,  she  calls  mankind  all  the  rest. 

These  ladies,  where  their  companions  are  so  im- 
prudent as  to  take  their  speeches  for  any  other  than 
exercises  of  their  own  lungs  and  their  husbands'  pa- 
tience, gain  by  the  force  of  being  resisted,  and  flame 
with  open  fury,  which  is  no  way  to  be  opposed  but 
by  being  neglected ;  though  at  the  same  time  human 
frailty  makes  it  very  hard  to  relish  the  philosophy 
of  contemning  even  frivolous  reproach.     There  is  a 
very  pretty  instance  of  this  infirmity  in  the  man  of 
the  best  sense  that  ever  was,  no  less  a  person  than 
Adam  himself.    According  to  Milton's  description 
of  the  first  couple,  as  soon  as  they  had  fallen,  and 
the  turbulent  passions  of  anger,  hatred,  and  jealousy, 
first  entered  their  breasts ;  Adam  grew  moody,  and 
talked  to  his  wife,  as  you  may  find  it  in  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty-ninth  page,  and  ninth  book,  of 
Paradise  Lost,  in  the  octavo  edition,  which,  out  of 
heroics,   and  put  into  domestic  style,  would  ran 
thus: 

*  Madam,  if  my  advice  had  been  of  any  authority 
with  you,  when  that  strange  desire  of  gadding  pos- 
sessed you  this  morning,  we  had  still  been  happy ; 
but  your  cursed  vanity  and  opinion  of  your  own  con- 
duct, which  is  certainly  very  wavering  when  it  seeks 
occasions  of  being  proved,  nas  ruinea  both  yourself 
and  me,  who  trusted  you.' 

Eve  had  no  fiui  in  her  hand  to  rufile,  or  tucker 
to  pull  down ;  but  with  a  reproachful  air  she  an« 
swered : 

'  Sir,  do  you  impute  that  to  my  desire  of  gadding, 
which  might  have  happened  to  yourself,  with  all 
your  wisdom  and  gravity  ?  The  serpent  spoke  so  ex- 
cellently, and  with  so  good  a  grace,  that— -Besides, 
what  harm  had  1  ever  done  him,  that  he  should  de- 
sign me  any?    Was  I  to  have  been  always  at  yoor 
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^de^  I  might  as  well  have  (xmtinued  there^  and  been 
but  your  rib  still ;  but  if  I  was  so  weak  a  creature  as 
you  thought  me,  why  did  you  not  interpose  your 
sage  authority  more  absolutely?  You  denied  me 
going  as  faintly  as  you  say  I  resisted  the  serpent. 
Had  not  you  been  too  easy,  neither  you  nor  I  had 
now  transgressed.' 

Adam  replied,  ^  Why,  Eve,  hast  thou  the  impu- 
dence to  upbraid  me  as  the  cause  of  thy  transgres- 
sion for  my  indulgence  to  thee  ?  Thus  it  will  ever  be 
with  him,  who  trusts  too  much  to  woman.  At  the 
same  time  that  she  refuses  to  be  governed,  if  she 
suffers  by  her  obstinacy,  she  will  accuse  the  man 
that  shall  leave  her  to  herself.' 

Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 

The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  self-condemning : 

And  of  thdr  vain  contest  aj^pear*d  no  end. 

This,  to  the  modern,  will  appear  but  a  very  fieunt 
piece  of  conjugal  enmity :  but  you  are  to  consider, 
that  they  were  just  begun  to  be  angry,  and  they 
.wanted  new  words  for  expressing  their  new  passions ; 
but  her  accusing  him  of  letting  her  go,  and  tell- 
ing him  how  good  a  speaker,  and  how  fine  a  gentle- 
man the  devQ  was,  we  must  reckon,  allowing  for 
the  improvements  of  time,  that  she  gave  him  the 
same  provocation  as  if  she  had  called  him  cuckold. 
Xbe  passionate  and  familiar  terms,  with  which  the 
s/aLTOfi  case  repeated  daily  for  so  many  thousand  years 
has  furni^ed  the  presj»nt  generation,  were  not  then 
in  use ;  but  the  foundation  of  debate  has  ever  been 
the  same,  a  contention  about  their  merit  and  wisdom. 
Our  general  mother  was  a  beauty ;  and  hearing  there 
was  another  now  in  the  world,  could  not  forbear, 
as  Adam  tells  her,  showing  herself,  though  to  the 
4evil,  by  whom  the  same  vanity  made  her  liable  to 
be  betrayed. 

p2 
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I  cannot^  with  all  tli6  help  of  sdeiice  and  astro- 
logy, find  any  other  remedy  for  this  etil,  but  what 
tvas  the  medicine  in  this  first  quarrel ;  which  \^, 
as  appeared  in  the  next  book^  that  the;f  were  eon-' 
vinced  of  their  being  both  week,  but  the  one  "weekti 
than  the  other. 

If  it  were  possible  that  the  beauteous  could  but 
rage  a  little  before  a  glass^  and  see  their  pretty  cotm- 
tenances  grow  wild,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  it 
Would  have  a  very  good  effect :  but  that  Wofdd  re- 
quire temper ;  for  Lady  Firebrand,  upon  observing 
her  features  swell  when  her  maid  vexed  he*  the 
other  day,  stamped  her  dressing-glass  under  hef 
feet.  In  this  case,  when  one  of  this  temper  is  moved, 
she  is  like  a  witch  in  an  operation,  and  makes  all 
things  turn  round  with  her.  The  very  fietbric  is  in 
a  vertigo  when  she  begins  to  charm.  In  an  instant, 
whatever  was  the  occasion  that  moved  her  blood, 
she  nas  such  intolerable  servants ;  Betty  is  so  awk- 
ward, Tom  cannot  carry  a  message,  and  her  hus- 
band has  so  little  respect  for  her,  that  she,  poor  wo- 
man, is  weary  of  tms  life,  and  was  born  to  be  un- 
happy. 

Desuttt  multa. 

ADYERTISSMBNT. 

*^*  The  season  now  coming  on  in  which  the  town 
will  begin  to  fill,  Mr.  BickerstafiT  gives  notice,  That 
from  tne  first  of  October  next,  he  will  be  much 
wittier  than  he  has  hitherto  been. 
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Scriptorum  chorus  omrUs  amat  nemus,  etJitgU  urbes, 

"  HOB.  EPI8T.  ii.  2.  77. 

Tlie  tribe  of  writers,  to  a  man,  admire 

The  peaceful  grove^  and  from  the  town  retire. 

FKAMCIS. 

PAOM  >rr  owK  APARTMxirr,  AUGUST  so. 

1  CHANCED  to  rise  Very  early  one  particular  morn- 
ing this  summer^  and  took  a  walk  into  the  country  to 
divert  myself  among  the  fields  and  meadows^  while 
the  green  was  new^  and  the  flowers  in  their  bloom. 
As  at  this  season  of  the  year  every  lane  is  a  beautiful 
walk^  and  every  edge  full  of  nosegays,  I  lost  my- 
self, with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  among  several 
thickets  and  bushes  that  were  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  birds,  and  an  agreeable  confusion  of 
notes,  which  formed  the  pleasantest  scene  in  the 
world  to  one  who  had  passed  a  whole  winter  in 
noise  and  smoke.  The  freshness  of  the  dews  that 
lay  upon  every  thing  about  me,  with  the  cool  breath 
of  the  morning,  which  inspired  the  birds  with  so 
many  delightful  instincts,  created  in  me  the  same 
kind  of  animal  pleasure,  and  made  my  heart  over- 
flow with  such  secret  emotions  of  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion as  are  not  to  be  described  or  accounted  for.  On 
this  occasion  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  a  beautiful 
simile  in  Milton  : 

p3 


As  one  who  long  in  popi^us  city  pent, 
Where  houses  thick  and  seweirs  annoy  toe  air, 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  mom,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoi^d,  from  each  thing  met  conceive?  dehgW  t 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  ktae^ 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound. 

Those  who  are  convef  s&iit  ill  the  writings  of  pdite 
authors,  receive  an  additional  entertainment  tcm 
the  country,  as  it  revives  in  their  memories  tho«e 
charmiii^  -deScHtitidllB,  Wllh  ^hich  such  authors  do 

frequently  abound.  ,      .         .»  ,  i.i;«;ia 

I  was  thinking  bf  the  fbrfegbing  bf  urfftd  felmd^ 

in  Milton,  aUd  kjitolyiiife  it  to  mVsbtf,  ^«\^..?^ 
served  to  the  win<Wd  of  me  a  black  doud  feUmg 
to  the  earth  in  long  trails  of  rain,  which  made  me 
l)etake  myself  for  shelter  to  a  hoiise  I  saw  at  a  litUJ 
distance  frohi  tlie  placfe  ivliete  I  was  walking,     -^i 
s^t  in  the  porch,  I  heard  the  voicfes  6f  t^  or  three 
peipsohs,  ivho  seemed  very  earhest  iH  discourse.   My 
cuHosity  was  raised  when  I  heatd  the  names  of  Alex- 
binder  the  fereat  and  Artaxerxes;  and  as  their  talK 
seemed  to  run  on  ancient  herofeS,  I  concluded  there 
could  hot  be  any  secret  in  it ;  for  which  retison  1 
thought  I  might  very  fairly  listen  to  what  they^n- 
After  several  parallels  between  great  men,  which 
appeared  to  me  altogether  grduhdless  and  chim^wJ, 
I .  was  surprised  to  hear  one  Say,  that  hfe  valued  the 
Black  Princfe  more  thkh  the  duke  of  VendosilAe.  HoW 
the  duke  of  Vehdofettie  should  beCdiiie  a  rival  of  the 
Black  Prince,   1  could  not  conceive :  Atld  was  ihore 
startled  Ivheii  1  he^rd  a  Second  AfcrtA,  with  gtW 
vehehieiice^  that  if  the  efaiperor  6f  Gtemaiiy  ^  *ot 
gpiiig  off    he  should  likfe  him  tetter  than  eithet  oi 
them.     He  added,  tliat  though  the  6fe6S<Jii  ^P*s  ^ 
changeable,  the  duke  of  Mari§)ft)Ugii  Wlte  iH  Vm^ 
mg  beauty,  I  was  wondering  to  myfedf  frbln  t^rBWce 
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th^y  had  received  this  odd  intelligence :  especi^y 
Wheh  I  heard  them  mention  the  names  of  sieteM 
iOther  gilgai  generals^  as  the  prince  of  Hesse  and  thb 
king  rf  Sweden,  who,  they  said,  were  both  running 
away.  To  which  they  added,  what  I  entirely  agreed 
with  them  in,  that  tne  crown  bf  Prance  was  Very 
Weak,  but  that  the  marshal  Villars  still  kept  his  cd^ 
Iditi'S.  At  last,  one  of  them  told  the  company,  if  they 
would  go  along  with  him,  he  would  shew  them  a 
lihiniheV-sWeeper  and  a  painted  lady  in  the  same  bed, 
tVhich  ne  was  sure  would  very  much  please  them. 
The  showelr  which  had  driven  them  as  well  as  ihy- 
Bfelf  into  the  house,  was  now  over ;  ind  as  they  werfe 
j)cU«Sng  by  me  iht6  the  gardeii,  I  asked  them  to  let 
iht  be  oi^e  of  their  company. 

The  gentleman  of  the  house  told  me,  '  if  I  dtf- 
li^hted  in  dowers,  it  would  be  worth  niy  while ;  for 
that  ne  believed  he  could  show  me  such  a  blow  of 
tulips  as  was  not  to  be  matched  in  the  whole 
(country.* 

I  accepted  the  offer,  and  immediately  found  that 
Ihey  had  been  talking  in  terms  of  gardening,  and 
that  the  kings  and  generals  they  had  mentioned 
Were  only  so  many  tulips,  to  which  the  gardeners, 
according  to  their  usual  custom,  had  givien  such  high 
titles  and  appellations  of  honour. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  and  astonished  at  the  glo« 
riou^  sho^  of  these  gay  Vegetables,  that  arose  ih 
great  profusion  6n  all  the  banks  about  us.  Some- 
times I  considered  them  "With  the  eye  of  an  ordinary 
sjiectatot,  as  so  many  beautiful  objects  varnished  over 
with  a  nattiral  glos^,  and  stained  with  such  a  variety 
of  cc^ltmts,  as  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  artificial 
dyes  br  tinctures.  Boihetimes  I  considered  every 
le&f  ai  ^  elaborate  J)iiBce  of  tissue,  in  Which  th« 
threads  and  fibres  were  woven  together  into  diiferent 
configumtions,  which  gsltfe  a  different  colouring  to 
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the  light  as  it  glanced  on  the  several  parts  of  the 
surface.  Sometimes  I  considered  the  whole  bed  of 
tulips^  according  to  the  notion  of  the  greatest  ma- 
thematician and  philosopher  that  ever  lived  *^  as  a 
multitude  of  optic  instruments^  designed  for  the  se- 
parating light  into  all  those  various  colours  of  which 
It  is  composed. 

I  was  awakened  out  of  these  my  philosophical  spe- 
culations^ by  observing  the  company  often  seemed 
to  laugh  at  me.  I  accidentally  praised  a  tulip  as  one 
of  the  finest  I  ever  saw ;  upon  which  they  told  me, 
it  was  a  common  Fool's  Coat.  Upon  that  I  praised 
a  second^  which  it  seems  was  but  another  kind  of 
Fool's  Coat.  I  had  the  same  fate  with  two  or  three 
more^  for  which  reason  I  desired  the  owner  of  the 
garden  to  let  me  know  which  were  the  finest  of  the 
flowers ;  for  that  I  was  so  unskilful  in  the  art^  that 
I  thought  the  most  beautiful  were  the  most  valuable, 
and  that  those  which  had  the  gayest  colours  were 
the  most  beautiful.  The  gentleman  smiled  at  my 
ignorance.  He  seemed  a  very  plain  honest  man, 
and  a  person  of  good  sense,  had  not  his  head  been 
touched  with  that  distemper  which  Hippocrates 
calls  the  TvXkviro^nvia,,  Tulippomania;  insomuch  that 
he  would  talk  very  rationally  on  any  subject  in  the 
world  but  a  tiilip. 

He  ticdd  me,  ^  that  he  valued  the  bed  of  flowers 
which  l^ynb^re,  us,  and  was  not  above  twenty  yards 
in  length  ^a.t>y6  in  breadth,  more  than  he  would 
the  befi^''^h'%£:^  acres  of  land  in  England ;'  and 
added,  ^  that  it  would  have  been  worth  twice  the 
money  it  is,  if  a  foolish  cook-maid  of  his  had  not 
almost  ruined  him  the  last  winter,  by  mistaking  a 
handful  of  tuUp-roots  for  a  heap  of  onions,  and  by 
that  means^'  says  he,  ^  made  me  a  dish  of  pottiige 

*  Sir  IsMc  Newton. 
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that  cost  me  above  a  thousand  pounds  sterling.'  He 
then  showed  me  what  he  thought  the  finest  of  his 
tulips,  which  I  found  received  all  their  value  from 
their  rarity  and  oddness^  and  put  me  in  mind  of  your 
great  fortunes^  which  are  not  always  the  greatest 
beauties. 

I  have  often  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  happi- 
ness, that  I  have  never  fallen  into  any  of  these  fiin- 
tastical  tastes,  nor  esteemed  any  thing  the  more  for 
its  being  uncommon  and  hard  to  be  met  with.     For 
this  reason  I  look  upon  the  whole  country  in  spring- 
time as  a  spacious  garden^  and  make  as  many  visits 
to  a  spot  of  daisies  or  a  bank  of  violets^  as  a  florist 
does  to  his  borders  ,  or  parterres.      There  is  not  a 
bush  in  blossom  within  a  mile  of  me^  which  I  am 
not  acquainted  with,  nor  scarce  a  daffodil  or  cowslip 
that  withers  away  in  my  neighbourhood  without  my 
missing  it.     I  walked  home  in  this  temper  of  mind 
through  teveral  fields  aiid  meadowd  with  an  un- 
speakable pleasure,  not  without  reflecting  on  the 
Ixninty  of  JProvidence^  which  has  made  the  most 
}leasiiig  ftiid  mo^t  beautifiil  objects  the  most  drdinarf 
ind  ibost  common. 


Mi 
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— Solutoi 
Qui  cajftcU  rinu  hominumt  famamque  dicacis^^ 
Ail^tat,  niger  est ;  hund  ^th  Romane,  caveto. 

HOB.  SAT.  u  4.  82* 

Who  trivial  bunts  of  laughter  strives  to  rais^ 
And  courts  of  prating  petulance  the  praise,— 
Hiis  man  is  vile ;  here,  Roman,  fix  your  mark ; 
His  soul  is  black,  as  his  complexion's  dark. 

FEAirCU, 

Nevkb  were  men  so  perplexed  as  a  select  oompany 
of  us  were  this  evening  with  a  couple  of  professed 
wits,  who,  through  our  ill  fortune,  and  their  own 
eonfidenoe,  h^  thought  fit  to  pin  tiieinselves  upon 
a  gentleman  who  had  owned  to  them,  that  he  was 
going  to  meet  such  and  such  persons,  and  named  us 
one  by  one.  These  pert  puppies  immediately  resolved 
to  come  with  him ;  and,  n*om  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  night,  entertained  each  other  with  imper- 
tinences to  which  we  were  perfect  strangers.  I  am 
come  home  very  much  tired ;  for  the  affliction  was 
so  irksome  to  me,  that  it  surpasses  all  other  I  ever 
knew,  insomuch  that  I  cannot  reflect  upon  this  sor- 
row with  pleasure,  though  it  is  past. 

An  easy  manner  of  conversation  is  the  most  desi- 
rable quality  a  man  can  have ;  and  for  that  reason 
coxcombs  will  take  upon  them  to  be  familiar  with 
people  whom  they  never  saw  before.  What  adds  to 
the  vexation  of  it  is,  that  they  will  act  upon  th^  M 
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of  knowing  you  by  fame ;  and  rally  witH  you,  as 
they  call  it>  by  repeating  what  yonr  enemies  say  of 
you ;  and  court  you^  as  they  think,  by  uttering  to 
yonr  &ce,  at  a  wrong  time,  all  the  kind  things  your 
friends  speak  of  you  in  your  absence. 

These  people  are  the  more  dreadful,  the  more 
they  have  of  what  is  usually  called  wit :  for  a  lively 
imagination^  when  it  is  not  governed  by  a  good  un- 
derstanding, makes  such  miserable  havock  both  in 
conversation  and  business,  that  it  lays  you  defence^ 
less^  and  fearful  to  throw  the  least  word  in  its  way 
that  may  give  it  new  matter  for  its  further  errors. 

Tom  Mercet  has  as  quick  a  fancy  as  any  one  liv- 
ing ;  but  there  is  no  reasonable  man  can  bear  him 
luuf  an  hour.     His  purpose  is  to  entertain,  aiid  it  is 
of  no  consequence  to  him  what  is  said,  so  it  be  what 
is  called  well  said :  as  if  a  man  must  bear  a  wound 
with  patience,  because  he  that  pushed  at  you  came 
up  with  a  good  air  and  mien.     That  part  of  life 
wnich  we  spend  in  company  is  the  most  pleasing  of 
all  our  moments ;  and  therefore  I  think  our  beha- 
viour in  it  should  have  its  laws  as  well  as  the  part 
of  our  being  which  is  generally  esteemed  the  more 
important.    From  hence  it  is,  that  from  long  expe- 
rience I  have  made  it  a  maxim.  That  however  we 
may  pretend  to  take  satis&ction  in  sprightly  mirth 
ana  high  jollity,  there  is  no  great  pleasure  in  any 
company  where  the  basis  of  the  society  is  not  mutual 
good  will.    When  this  is  in  the  rocon,  every  trifling 
circumstance,  the  most  minute  accident,  the  absur- 
dity of  a  servant,  the  repetition  of  an  old  story,  the 
look  of  a  man  when  he  is  telling  it,  the  most  indif- 
ferent and  the  most  ordinary  occurrences,  are  mat- 
ters which  produce  mirth  and  good-humour.  I  went 
to  spend  an  nour  after  this  manner  with  some  friends, 
who   enjoy  it  in  perfection  whenever  they  meet> 
when  those  destroyers  above-mentioned  came  in 
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ttpon  us.  There  iis  not  9  joaaQ  spic^  th/^  h$i9 
any  notion  of  distinction  of  superiority  to  pp/e  ag* 
otner^  either  in  their  fortunes  or  their  talenfis^  when 
they  are  in  coinpany.  Or  if  apy  Ee^ec|;ipn  ^  |;he 
contrary  occurs  in  their  thoughts^  it  oi^y  Btn}^  a 
delight  upon  their  min4$^  that  so  muph  wisdoig  and 
power  is  in  possession  of  o^^  if^hpm  they  loiire  ^^ 
esteem. 

In  these  my  Lucubrations^  I  have  ir^q^^ady 
dwelt  upon  this  one  topic.  Thje  ^boye  n^q^HP  ifrpul4 
piake  short  work  for  us  refonp^rs;  fpr  it  is  .qply 
want  of  making  this  a  ppsition  that  render^  SQi^e 
•characters  bad^  which  wouI4  othenfi^  be  good. 
Tom  Mercet  means  no  m&o.  iU^  but  doses  ill  to  ev^ei^y 
body.  His  ambitipo  is  tp  b^  witty ;  ^p^^  to  c^xrj 
im  that  design^  he  breaks  through  a^  things  tii^ 
other  people  hold  sacred.  If  he  thought  ynt  was  ^q 
way  to  be  used  but  to  the  ady^x^^ge  of^qci^j,  fjl^ 
sprightliness  would  baye  a  j^w  tprn,  and  we  sl^ould 
expect  whpt  he  is  going  to  s^y  Tvith  satisfaction  U^ 
-st^ud  of  fear.  It  is  no  excuse  fpr  being  xngy^phievioa^ 
tiiat  a  man  is  misphi^^fQus  wiljiout  mjii^ :  por  will 
it  be  thought  an  atonement^  thiU:  the  iU  w^  4<^ 
not  to  injure  the  party  QQnfipi:;$^d,  but  to  jjivj^cf:  ^ 
indifferent. 

It  is>  metibinks^  a  very  gno^  ctnr^^  th^^  pe  #hoal^ 
not  profess  hnnesty  in  sonnfeip^timj  as  1p^9h  a^  i^ 
GCHnmerce-  If  w$  consider,  thftt  these  is  np  gm^^ 
pusfortune  than  to  be  iU  rc^^K^  wfa^%  ^9^  ]pv(»  th^ 
turning  a  man  to  ridicule  lUQPPg  hi^  fri^A^^  w^  rob 
him  of  greater  enjoynvsiits  4^m  he  popM  ^^^  pwr- 
<diased  by  his  w^aldi ;  y^  ki^  tb9^  W^  9^  s^m 
would  perhaps  he  the  m^  mm  whp'Wp}|I4  i¥^  ^^ 
in  this  case  ol  less  PQ»tt^ue.PiCsie.  H  t#s  few  9»4^ 
the  history  of  Dm  AuixptP  PliUrly  4€!i»tn^  tfajfs 
^rlt  of  gallaiM^jy  in  ^  ^fm^h  natipn;  i^i^  ||«k 
iieY£  iKe  may  say  vmxii  mare  tii^j  Ibl^t  lhe  jiw)^ 
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of  ridicule  has  done  as  mucb  iiijary  to  the  tme  rdisb 
cf  company  in  England. 

Such  sfitisfactions  as  arise  from  the  secret;  cpmpa- 
rison  of  ourselves  to  others^  with  relation  to  their 
inferior  fortunes  or  merits  are  mean  and  unworthy* 
The  true  and  high  state  of  conversation  is,  when  men 
oominiuucate  their  thoughts  to  each  oAer  upon  such 
subjects,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  would  be  plea- 
sant if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  folly  in  the  world; 
fqr  it  is  but  a  low  condition  of  wit  in  one  man  which 
depends  upon  folly  in  another. 

P.  S.  I  was  here  interrupted  by  the  receipt  of  my 
letters,  among  which  is  one  from  a  lady  who  is  not 
8  little  offended  at  my  translation  of  the  discourse 
betweeii  Adam  and  Eve.  She  pretends  to  tell  me 
my  own,  as  she  calls  it,  and  quotes  several  passages 
in  my  works,  which  tend  to  the  utter  disunion  of  man 
and  wife.  Her  epistle  will  best  express  her.  I  have 
made  an  extract  of  it,  and  shall  insert  tiie  most  ma- 
terial passages. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  we  wpmen  ^re  not  too  apt 
to  forgive:  for  whidi  reason,  before  you  concern 
yourself  any  further  with  our  sex,  I  would  advise 
you  to  answer  what  is  said  against  you  by  those  of 
your  own.  1  inclose  to  you  business  enough,  till 
you  are  ready  for  your  promise  of  being  witty.  You 
must  not  eiroect  to  say  what  you  please,  without 
admitting  others  to  take  the  same  liberty.  Marry 
come  up !  you  a  Censor  ?  Pray  read  over  all  these 
pamphlets,  and  these  notes  upon  your  Lucubrations; 
by  that  time  you  shall  hear  furth^.  It  is,  I  sup- 
pose, frcm  such  as  you  that  people  learn  to  be  cen- 
sorious, for  which  i  and  all  our  sex  have  an  utter 
aversion ;  when  once  people  come  to  take  the  liberty 
to  wound  reputations " 

This  is  the  main  body  of  the  letter ;  but  she  bidi& 
jiae  turn  over,  and  there  I  find- 

VOL.  lY.  Q 
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"  MB.  BICKBRSTAFF^ 


'*  If  you  will  draw  Mrs.  Cicely  Trippit  according 
to  the  inclosed  description,  I  wiu  forgive  you  all." 


« 


TO  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  ESQUIRB, 


*^'  The  humble  Petition  of  Joshua  Faiblovb^  of 

Stepney, 

"  SHEWETH, 

'*  That  your  Petitioner  is  a  general  lover,  who  for 
some  months  last  past  has  made  it  his  whole  busi- 
ness to  frequent  the  bye-paths  and  roads  near  his 
dwelling,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  hand  such  of 
the  fair  sex  as  are  obliged  to  pass  through  them. 

^'  That  he  has  been  at  great  expense  for  dean 
gloves  to  offer  his  hand  with. 

''  That  towards  the  evening  he  approaches  near 
London,  and  employs  himself  as  a  convoy  towards 
home. 

^'  Your  Petitioner  therefore  most  humbly  prays, 
that  for  such  his  humble  services  he  may  be 
allowed  the  title  of  an  Esquire." 

Mr.  Morphew  has  orders  to  carry  the  proper 
instruments ;  and  the  Petitioner  is  to  be  herearber 
writ  to  upon  gilt  paper^  by  the  title  of  Joshua  Fair- 
Jove,  Esquire. 


>»o.2ao. 
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"en™  d'X^lirry  ^^*^  filled  with  oampli. 

Thennome^X^"  "i"^!^*  of  my  ecclesiastical 
nosticationsTf  fJ^  iT     '  «'^"8  *«  manifest  ptog. 

^•^  l^'ng  abS^jf  those  m  State;  and  both  of 
-object  wTo  hr^lATT^  \  *^^  P^dent 
««  what  he  c^^^'^^  *"  ^«*P  ^l»*t  he  has,  and 

*^t  rf^iTi.  ^*™«™eter,  which  I  am  now  b, 

>  of  Herffi:S.^*^if?  invented^STth*: 
that  reliirio.,r^  •     *'«hth,  about  the  time  when 

"•hrtaa^ati^T^L^^VJ^l'  for  denyinJS 
'we  made  «f  li.-    •     °°*  "'*^'  however,  an/  ttreat 

*»  h«  freiS!  ""^  'J?^t  priest  or  minister, 

««»tt.eman\vS  Tl-^^  ^"^  "^  ^"y-      ^Ws 
""  uvea  in  h^  vK^rage  to  a  good  old  am- 
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and,   after  having  seen  several  successions  of  his 
neighbouring  clergy  either  burned  or  banished,  de- 
parted this  life  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  never 
deserted  his  flock>  and  died  vicar  of  Bray.     As 
this  glass  was  first  designed  to   calculate  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  heat  in  religion,  as  it  raged  m 
popery,  or  as  it  cooled  and  grew  temperate  in  the 
Reformation;  it  was  marked  at  several  distances, 
after  the  manner  our  ordinary  thermometer  is  to 
this  day,  viz,  '  Extreme  Heat,  Sultry  Heat,  Very 
Hot,  Hot,  Warm,  Temperate,  Cold,  Just  Freezing, 
Frost,  Hard  Frost,  Great  Frost,  Extreme  Cold.* 

It  is  well  known  that  Torricellius,  the  inventor 
of  the  common  weather-glass,  made  the  experiment 
in  a  long  tube  which  held  thirty-two  foot  of  water; 
and  that  a  more  modem  rirtiiiaso,  finding  such  a 
machine  altogether  unweildy  and  useless,  and  con- 
sidering that  thirty-two  inches  of  quicksilver  weigh- 
ed as  much  as  so  many  feet  of  water  in  a  tube  of  the 
same  circumference,  invented  that  sizable  instru- 
ment which  is  now  in  use.    After  this  manner,  that 
I  might  adapt  the  Thermometer  I  am  now  speakii^ 
of  to  the  present  constitution  of  our  Church,  as  di- 
vided into  High  and  haw,  1  have  made  some  neces- 
sary variations  both  in  the  tube  and  the  fluid  it  con^ 
tains.     In  the  first  place,  I  ordered  a  tube  to  be  cast 
in  a  planetary  hcrur,  and  took  care  to  seal  it  hw*- 
metically,  when  the  Sun  was  in  conjunction  with 
Saturn.     I  then  took  the  proper  precautions  about 
the  fluid,  ivhich  is  a  compound  df  two  very  difierent 
liquors ;  one  of  them  a  spirit  drawn  out  of  a  strong 
heady  wine ;   the  other  a  particular  sort  of  rock- 
water,  colder  than  ice,  and  clearer  than  crystal.  The 
spirit  is  of  a  red  fiery  cdour,  and  so  very  apt  to  fef- 
'nent,  that  unless  it  be  mingled  with  a  proportion 
<»  the  water,  er  pent  up  very  close,  it  will  burst  the 
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vessel  that  holds  it^  and  fly  up  in  fume  and  smoke. 
The  water^  on  the  contrary^  is  of  such  a  subtle 
piercing  cold^  that  unless  it  be  mingled  with  a  pro- 
portion of  the  spirits^  it  will  sink  almost  through 
every  thing  that  it  is  put  into :  and  seems  to  be  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  water  mentioned  by  Quintus 
Curtius^  which>  says  the  historian^  could  be  con- 
tained in  nothing  but  in  the  hoof^  or^  as  the  Oxford 
manuscript  has  it^  in  the  scull  of  an  ass.  The  Ther- 
mometer IS  marked  according  to  the  following  figure ; 
which  I  set  down  at  length,  not  only  to  give  my 
reader  a  clear  idea  of  it^  but  also  to  fill  up  my  paper. 

Ignorance. 

Persecution. 

Wrath. 

Zeal. 

Church. 

Moderation. 

Lukewarmness. 

Infidelity. 

Ignorance. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  Church  is  placed 
in  the  middle  *point  of  the  glass,  between  Zeal  and 
Moderation;  the  situation  in  which  she  always 
flourishes,  and  in  which  every  good  Englishman 
wishes  her,  who  is  a  friend  to  the  constitution  of  his 
country.  However,  when  it  mounts  to  Zeal,  it  is 
not  amiss ;  and,  when  it  sinks  to  Moderation,  is  still 
in  a  most  admirable  temper.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
that  when  it  once  begins  to  rise,  it  has  still  an  in- 
clination to  ascend ;  insomuch  that  it  is  apt  to  dimb 
up  from  Zeal  to  Wrath,  and  from  Wrath  to  Perse- 
cution, which  always  ends  in  Ignorance,  and  very 
often  proceeds  from  it.  In  the  same  manner  it  fre- 
quently takes  its  progress  through  the  lower  half  of 
we  glass;  mi,  when  it  has  a  tendency  to  ftU^  will 

q3 
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gtadizally  descend  from  Moderation  to  Lukewarm- 
ne68,  and  from  Lukewarmness  to  Infidelity,  which 
very  often  tertoinates  in  Ignorance,  and  always  pnn 
ceeds  from  it. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  ordinaiy 
Thermometer  will  be  affected  by  the  breathing  of 
people  who  are  in  the  room  where  it  stands;  and 
indeed  it  is  almost  incredible  to  conceive,  how  the 
glass  I  aih  now  describing  will  fall  by  the  breath  of 
a  multitude  crying  ^  Popery ;'  or,  on  the  contTaiJ> 
how  it  will  rise  when  the  same  multitude,  as  it 
sometimes  happens,  cry  out  in  the  same  breath, 
*  The  Church  is  in  danger.' 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished  this  my  glass,  and  ad-* 
justed  it  to  the  above-mentioned  scale  of  rdi^on ; 
that  I  might  make  proper  experiments  with  it,  I 
carried  it  under  my  cloax  to  several  cofifee-houses, 
and  other  places  of  resort  about  this  great  city*  At 
St.  James's  coffee-house  the  liquor  stood  at  Mode- 
ration :  but  at  Will's,  to  my  great  surprise,  it  sub- 
sided to  the  very  lowest  mark  on  the  glass.  At  the 
Grecian  it  mounted  but  just  one  point  higher ;  at 
the  Rainbow  it  still  ascended  two  desrees ;  CJhild's 
fetched  it  up  to  Zeal;  and  other  a^acent  coffee- 
houses to  Wrath. 

It  fell  into  the  lower  half  of  the  glass  as  I  went 
further  into  the  city,  till  at  length  it  settled  at 
Moderation,  where  it  continued  all  the  time  I  staid 
about  the  Exchange,  as  also  while  I  passed  by  the 
Bank.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that 
through  the  whole  course  of  my  remarks,  I  n«w 
observed  my  glass  td  rise  at  the  same  time  the 
stocks  did. 

To  complete  the  experiment,  I  prevailed  upon  a 
"lend  of  mine,  who  ivorks  under  me  in  the  oocnlt 
sciences,  to  iMke  a  progresar  with  my  glass  diT«a^ 
uze  tiiiole  isiasld  of  Great  Britain :  and  after  his 
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retiim>  to  present  me  with  a  reenter  of  his  obaeri^- 
ations.  I  guessed  before-hand  at  the  tem{»r  of 
sereral  pieces  he  passed  through^  by  the  characters 
they  have  had  time  out  of  mind.  Thus  that  face- 
tious divine^  Dr.  Fuller^  speaking  of  the  town  of 
Banbury  near  a  hundred  years  ago^  tells  us^  it  was 
a  place  famous  for  cakes  and  zeal^  which  I  find  by 
my  glass  is  true  to  this  day^  as  to  the  latter  part  of 
this  description ;  though  I  must  confess^  it  is  not 
in  the  same  reputation  for  cakes  that  it  was  in  the 
time  of  that  learned  author;  and  thus  of  other 
places.  In  shorty  I  have  no'w  by  ixie^  digested  In 
an  alphabetical  order^  all  the  counties^  corporations^ 
and  boroughs^  in  Great  Britain^  with  their  respective 
tempers^  as  they  stand  related  to  my  Thermometer. 
But  this  I  shall  keep  to  myself^  because  I  would  by 
no  means  do  aily  thmg  that  may  seem  to  influence 
any  eiisuing  elections. 

The  point  of  doctrine  which  I  would  propagate 
by  this  my  invention  is  the  same  which  was  long 
ago  advanced  by  that  able  teacher  Horace^  out  of 
whom  I  have  taken  my  text  for  this  discourse.  We 
should  be  careful  not  to  over-shoot,  ourselves  in  the 
pursuits  even  of  virtue.  Whether  Zeal  or  Mode- 
ration be  the  point  we  aim  at^  let  us  keep  fire  out 
of  the  one^  and  frost  out  of  the  other.  But^  alas ! 
the  world  is  too  wise  to  want  such  a  precaution. 
The  terms  High  Church  and  Low  Churcn,  a$  com- 
monly used^  do  not  so  much  denote  a  principle^  lis 
they  distinguish  a  party.  They  are  like  words  of 
battle^  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  original 
signification ;  but  are  only  given  out  to  keep  a  body 
of  men  toget^er^  and  to  let  them  know  friends  firom 
enemies. 

I  mtlst  confess  I  have  considered^  with  some  little 
attention^  the  influence  which  the  opinions  of  these 
great  HHtdonal  seetd  have  upon  their  practice ;  and  do 
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look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  unaoooiintable  things  of 
our  times^  that  multitudes  of  honest  gentlemen^  wlu> 
entirely  asree  in  their  lives>  should  take  it  in  theb 
heads  to  (uffer  in  their  religion. 


No.  221.   THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7, 1710. 


•^SScitf  meut  at  motf 
Kneb  quid  tnedHans  nugarunh  et  tohu  m  HBm, 

HO&.  MAX,  L  9.  I. 

Musing,  as  wont,  on  this  and  that, 
Such  trifles,  as  I  know  not  what. 

rtLAMCU, 


raOX  KT  own  AVAftTXElIT, 

As  I  was  this  morning  going  out  of  my  house,  a 
little  boy  in  a  black  coat  delivered  to  me  the  follow- 
ing letter.  Upon  asking  who  he  was,  he  told  me, 
that  he  belonged  to  my  Lady  Gimcrack.  I  did  not 
at  first  recollect  the  name;  but,  upon  inquiry,  1 
found  it  to  be  the  widow  of  Sir  Nicholas,  whose 
I^sacy  I  lately  gave  some  account  of  to  the  world* 
The  letter  ran  tiius : 

''  MB.  BICKEB8TAFF, 

''  I  hope  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  receive  a 
letter  from  tne  widow  Gimcrack.  You  know.  Sir, 
that  I  have  lately  lost  a  very  whimsical  bnsbandj 


wko  I  find,  by  ooe  of  your  last  week's  papers^  wa» 
not  altogether  a  stranger  to  you.  When  I  married 
this  gentleman^  he  had  a  very  handsome  estate: 
but^  upon  buying  a  set  of  microscopes^  he  was  chosen 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  from  which  time  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  him  speak  as 
other  people  did^  or  talk  in  ^a  manner  that  any  ox 
his  family  could  understand  him.  He  usedj  how- 
ever to  pass  away  his  time  very  innocently  in  con- 
versation with  several  members  of  that  learned 
bodv ;  for  which  reason^  I  never  advised  him  against 
th^ir  company  for  several  years>  till  at  last  I  fount! 
his  brain  was  quite  turned  with  their  discourses.  The 
first  symptom  which  he  discovered  of  his  being  a 
virtuoso,  as  you  call  him^  poor  man !  was  about 
fifteen  years  ago ;  when  he  gave  me  positive  orders 
to  tmm  off  an  old  weeding- woman^  that  had  beeii 
employed  in  the  family  for  sevetal  years.  He  told 
me^  at  the  same  time^  th^  there  was  no  such  thing 
in  nature  as  a  weed^  and  that  it  was  his  design  to 
let  his  garden  produce  what  it  pleased ;  so  that^  yoii 
may  be  sure^  it  makes  a  very  pleasant  show  as  it 
How  lies.  About  the  same  time  he  took  a  humour 
to  ramble  up  and  down  the  country^  and  would 
often  bring  hcnne  with  him  his  pockets  full  of  moss 
and  pebbles.  This^  you  may  be  sure^  gave  me  a 
heavy  heart ;  though^  at  the  same  time>  I  must  needs 
say^  he  had  the  character  of  a  very  honest  man^  not- 
withstanding he  was  reckoned  a  little  weak^  till  ne 
began  to  sell  his  estate^  and  buy  those  strange  bau- 
bles that  you  have  taken  notice  of.  Upon  Mid- 
sumlner-day  last>  as  he  was  walking  with  me  in  the 
fields^  he  saw  a  very  odd-coloured  butterfly  just; 
before  us.  I  observea  that  he  immediately  changed 
colour^  like  a  man  that  is  surprised  with  a  piece  oF 
good  Inck,  and  telling  me,  that  it  was  what  he  had 
IcK^ed  for  above  these  twelve  years^  he  threw  off 
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his  coat^  and  followed  it.     I  lost  sight  of  them  both 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  my  husband 
continued  the  chace  over  hedge  and  ditch  till  about 
sunset ;  at  which  time^  as  I  was  afterwards  told^  he 
caught  the  butterfly  as  she  rested  herself  upon  a 
cabbage,  near  ^ve  miles  from  the  place  where  he 
first  put  her  up.      He  was  here  lifted  from  the 
ground  by  some  passengers  in  a  Tery  fainting  con- 
dition, and  brought  home  to  me  about  midnight. 
His  violent  exercise  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which 
grew  upon  him  by  degrees,  and  at  last  carried  him 
off.     In  one  of  the  intervals  of  his  distemper,  he 
called  to  me,  and,  after  having  excused  himself  for 
running  out  his  estate,  he  told  me,  that  he  had  al- 
ways been  more  industrious  to  improve  his  mind 
than  his  fortune :  and  that  his  funily  must  rather 
value  themselves  upon  his  memory  as  ne  was  a  wise 
man,  than  a  rich  one.     He  then  told  me,  that  it 
was  a  custoiA  among  the  Romans  for  a  man  to  gi^e 
his  slaves  their  liberty  when  he  lay  upon  his  death- 
bed.    I  could  not  imagine  what  this  meant,  till^ 
after  having  a  little  composed  himself,  he  ordered 
me  to  bring  him  a  flea  which  he  had  kept  for  several 
months  in  a  chain,  with  a  design,  as  he  said,  to  give 
it  its  manumission.   This  was  done  accordingly.    He 
then  made  the  will,  which  I  have  since  seen  printed 
in  your  works  word  for  word.     Only  I  must  take 
notice,  that  you  have  omitted  the  codicil,  in  whi^ 
he  left  a  large  Concha  Veneris,  as  it  is  there  called^ 
to  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  was  often 
with  him  in  his  sickness,  and  assisted  him  in  bis 
will.    And  now.  Sir,  I  come  to  the  chief  busineBs 
of  my  letter,  which  is  to  desire  your  friendship  and 
^sistance  in  the  disposal  of  those  many  rarities  and 
curiosities  which  lie  upon  my  hands.     If  you  know 
any  o|ie  that  has  an  occasion  for  a  parcel  of  dried 
spiders,  I  will  sell  them  a  pennyworth.    I   CMmld 
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likewise  let  any  one  have  a  baigain  of  dockle^ells. 
I  would  also  desire  your  advice^  whelher  I  had  best 
sell  my  beetles  in  a  lump>  or  by  retail.  The  gen- 
tleman above-mentioned^  who  was  my  husbsmd's 
friend^  would  have  me  make  an  auction  of  all  his 
goodSj  and  is  now  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  every 
particular  for  that  purpose^  with  the  two  following 
words  in  great  letters  over  the  head  of  them>  Audio 
Gimcracktana.  But^  upon  talking  with  him,  I  be- 
gan- to  suroect  he  is  as  mad  as  poor  Sir  Nicholas  was. 
Your  advice  in  all  these  particulars  will  be  a  great 
piece  of  charity  to, 

"Sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

''  ELIZABETH  OIHCBACK." 

I  shall  answer  the  foregoing  letter,  and  give  the 
widow  my  best  advice,  as  soon  as  I  can  find  out 
chapmen  for  the  wares  which  she  has  to  put  off.  In 
the  Hiean  time,  I  shall  give  my  reader  the  sight  of  a 
letter,  which  I  have  received  £rom  another  female 
oorrespondent  by  the  same  post. 

^'  GOOD  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

''  I  am  convinced  by  a  late  paper  of  yours^  that  ft 

passionate  woman,  who  among  tne  common  people 

goes  under  the  name  of  a  scold,  is  one  of  the  most 

iui8app<«table  creatures  in  the  world.    But,  alas ! 

Sir,  what  can  we  do  ?  I  have  made  a  thousand  vows 

and  resolutions  every  morning  to  guard  myself 

against  this  frailty ;  but  have  generally  broken  them 

before  dinner,  and  could  never  in  my  life  hold  out 

ill  11  the  second  course  was  set  upon  the  table.    What 

'roubles  me  is,  that  my  husband  is  as  patient 

Dd-natured  as  your  own  worship^  or  any  man 

an  be.    Pray  give  me  some  directions,  for  I 

•bserve  the  strictest  and  severest  rules  yoa 
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can  tlink  of  to  core  myself  of  this  diatempCT,  whiek 
ii  apt  to  fall  into  mj  tongue  every  moment. 

**  I  am^  Sir, 
^'  Yowr  most  humble  servant,''  &c 

In  answer  to  t^is  most  unfortunate  ladv  I  mu|t 
aequaint  her,  that  there  is  now  in  town  an  ingenious 
physician  of  my  acquaintance,  who  undeiAakea  to 
cure  all  the  vices  ana  defects  of  the  mind  by  inwanl 
medicines  or  outward  {^plications.  I  shall  give  tii& 
wcHrld  an  account  of  his  patients  and  his  eunes  in 
other  papers,  when  I  shall  be  more  at  leisure  to 
treat  upon  this  subject.  I  shall  only  here  inform 
my  correspondent,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  such  ladies 
that  are  troubled  with  virulent  tongues,  he  has  pre- 
pared a  cold-bath,  over  which  there  is  fiastened  at 
the  end  of  a  long  pole,  a  very  convenient  chair,  cn« 
noudy  gilt  and  carved.  When  the  patient  is  seated 
in  this  chair,  the  doctor  lifts  up  liie  pole,  and  givea 
bier  two  or  three  total  immersions  in  the  ooid-oadi, 
till  such  time  as  she  has  quite  lost  the  use  of  ^peei^ 
This  operation  so  effectually  chjills  the  tongue,  and 
refrigerates  the  blood,  that  a  woman,  who  at  ner  en- 
trance into  the  chair  is  extremely  passimiate  and 
sonwons,  will  come  out  as  silent  and  gentle  as  a 
lamb.  The  doctor  told  me,  he  would  not  pnuBtise 
this  experiment  upon  women  of  fashion,  had  nat  he 
seen  it  made  upon  those  of  meaner  condition  wiIIl 
Terj'  good  effect. 
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-^Ckrysidis  udas 
Ebrius  anUfm'eSf  extinctd  aim  face,  canto, 

PERS.  SAT.  ▼.  165. 

Shall  I  at  Cbrysis*  door  the  night  prolong 
With  midnight  serenade,  or  drunken  song  ? 

R.  WYNXB. 


FROM   HT   OWN   APARTMENT,    SEPTEMBER  8. 

Wherbas,  by  letters  from  Nottingham,  we  have 
advice,  that  the  young  ladies  of  that  place  complain 
for  want  of  sleep,  by  reason  of  certain  riotous  lovers, 
who  for  this  last  summer  have  very  much  infested 
the  streets  of  that  eminent  city,  with  violins  and 
bass-viols,  between  the  hours  of  12  and  4  in  the 
morning,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  many  of  her 
Majesty's  peaceable  subjects  :*  And  whereas  I  have 
been  importuned  to  publish  some  edict  against  these 
midnight  alarms,  which,  under  the  name  of  serenades, 
do  greatly  annoy  many  well-disposed  persons,  not 
only  in  the  place  above-mentioned,  but  also  in  most 
of  the  polite  towns  of  this  island :  I  have  taken  that 
matter  into  my  serious  consideration,  and  do  find 
that  this  custom  is  by  no  means  to  be  indulged  in 
this  country  and  climate. 

It  is  indeed  very  unaccountable,  that  most  of  our 
British  youth  should  take  such  great  delight  in  these 
nocturnal  expeditions.  Your  robust  true*bom  Bri- 
ton, that  has  not  yet  felt  the  force  of  flames  an,d 
darts,  has  a  natural  inclination  to  break  windows ; 

VOL.  TVi  B 
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while  those  whose  natural  ni^edness  has  been 
soothed  and  softened  by  gentle  passion^  have  as 
strong  a  propensity  to  languish  under  them^  espe- 
mUy  if  they  have  a  fiddler  behind  them  to  utter 
their  complaints ;  for^  as  the  custom  prevails  at  pre- 
sent^ there  is  scarce  a  young  man  of  any  fisushion  in 
a  corporation^  who  does  not  make  love  with  the 
town-music.  The  Waits  often  help  him  through  his 
courtship;  and  my  friend  Mr.  Bamster  *  has  told me^ 
he  was  proffered  five  hundred  pounds  by  a  young 
fellow^  to  play  but  for  one  winter  under  the  wmdow 
of  a  lady^  that  was  a  great  fortune^  but  more  cruel 
than  ordinary.  One  would  think  they  hoped  to 
conquer  their  mistresses'  hearts  as  people  tame  hawks 
and  eagles^  by  keeping  them  awake  or  breaking  their 
sleep  when  they  are  Mling  into  it. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  search  into  the  original  of 
'this  impertinent  way  of  making  love^  which^  accord- 
ing to  some  authors^  is  of  great  antiquity.  If  we 
may  believe  Monsieur  Dacier  and  other  critics^  Ho- 
race's tenth  Ode  of  the  third  book  was  originaUy 
a  Serenade.  And  if  I  was  disposed  to  show  my 
learnings  I  could  produce  a  line  of  him  in  another 
place^  which  seems  to  have  been  the  burthen  of  an 
old  heathen  Serenade. 

-^Audis  mmus,  ei  minus  jamy 
Me  tva  Umgas  pereunte  nocteSf 

LySa  dormis  f  HOlu  on.  i.  25. 8. 

Now  less  and  less  assail  thine  ear 
These  pMnts»  *  Ah!  sleepest  thou,  my  dear, 
•  While  I,  whole  nlglits,  tiiy  True-love  here 

'Am  dying?' 

nuiKCis. 

But  notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  nmnv  learned 
men  upon  this  sttb|ect^  I  rather  agree  with  them 

^  Mr.  John  Banister,  a  composer^  and  at  the  head  of  the 
hdnd  in  Driiry-latie. 
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who  look  upon  this  custom^  as  now  practised^  to  have 
been  introduced  by  castrated  musicians^  who  foun4 
put  this  way  of  applying  themselves  to  their  mis- 
tresses at  these  hours^  when  men  of  hoarser  voices 
express  their  passions  in  a  more  vulgar  method. 
It  must  be  coniessed,  that  your  Italian  eunuchs  dq 
practise  this  manner  of  courtship  to  this  day. 

But  whoever  were  the  persons  that  first  thought 
of  the  serenade^  the  authors  of  all  countries  are  una- 
nimous in  ascribing  the  invention  to  Italy. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  qualified  that 
country  above  all  other  for  this  midnight  music. 

The  first  I  shall  mention  was  the  softness  of  their 
climate. 

This  gave  the  lover  opportunities  of  being  abroad 
in  the  air>  or  of  lying  upon  the  earth  whole  hourg 
together^  without  fear  of  damps  or  dews ;  but  as  for 
our  tramontane  lovers^  when  they  begin  their  mid- 
night complaint  with^ 

My  lodging  upon  the  cold  ground  is, 

we  are  not  to  understand  them  in  the  rigour  of  the 
letter^  since  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  British 
swain  to  condole  himself  long  in  that  situation^  with- 
out really  dying  for  his  mistress.  A  man  might  as  well 
serenade  in  Greenland  as  in  our  region.  Milton 
seems  to  have  had  in  his  thoughts  the  absurdity  of 
these  Northern  Serenades^  in  the  censure  which  he 
passes  upon  them  : 

—Or  midnight  ball,  ^ 
Or  Serenade,  which  the  starv'd  lover  nngs 
To  his  proud  fair,  best  quitted  with  disdwi. 

The  truth  of  it  is^  I  have  often  pitied^  in  a  winter 
nighty  B  vocal  musician^  and  have  attributed  many 
of  his  trills  and  quavers  to  the  coldness  of  the 
weather. 

R  2 
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The  second  circumstance  which  inclined  the  Ita- 
lians to  this  custom^  was  that  musical  genius  which 
is  so  universal  among  them.  Nothing  is  more  fre- 
quent in  that  country,  than  to  hear  a  cobbler  work- 
ing to  an  opera-tune.  You  can  scarce  see  a  porter 
that  has  not  one  nail  much  longer  than  the  rest^ 
which  you  will  find  upon  inquiry,  is  cherished  for 
some  instrument.  In  short,  there  is  not  a  labourer, 
or  handicraft-man,  that,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
does  not  relieve  himself  with  solos  and  sonatas. 

The  Italian  soothes  his  mistress  with  a  plaintive 
voice,  and  bewails  himself  in  such  melting  music, 
that  the  whole  neighbourhood  sympathizes  with  him 
in  his  sorrow. 

Qualis  popvlea  mocrens  Philomela  sub  vmbrd'^ 
Fl€t  noctem,  ramoque  sedenSf  mUerabile  carmen 
JrUegrat,  et  mastis  laU  loca  questibus  imjilet. 

viRo.  OKOBO.  iv.  511. 

Thus  Philomel  beneath  the  poplar  shade 

With  plaintive  murmurs  warbles  through  the  glade— 

Her  notes  harmonious  tedious  nights  prolong. 

And  Echo  multiplies  the  mournful  song.  r.  wtnns. 

On  the  contrary,  our  honest  countrymen  have  so 
little  an  inclination  to  music,  that  they  seldom  begin 
to  sing  till  they  are  drunk ;  which  also  is  usuSy 
the  time  when  they  are  most  disposed  to  serenade- 
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For  when  upon  their  ungot  heirs, 
Th*  entail  themselves  and  all  that's  theirsi  , 

What  blinder  bargain  e*er  was  driven, 
^  Or  wager  laid  at  six  and  seven, 

To  pass  themselves  away,  and  turn 

Their  children's  tenants  eie  they're  bor^  ?  j^vff, 

FIU>M   XT  pWN  APABTMSMT,   SIFrVMBXR  11* 

I  HAVE  been  very  much  solicited  by  Clarinda, 
Flavia^  and  Lysetta^  to  re-$i88ume  my  discourse 
<Hmceniin^  the  methods  of  disposing  honourably  the 
unmarried  part  of  the  worlds  and  taking  off  tho^e 
bars  to  it,  jointures  and  settleiQents,  whjch  are  not 
only  the  greatest  impediments  towards  entering  into 
that  state,  but  also  the  frequent  C9>uses  of  distrust 
and  anjunosity  in  it  after  it  is  consummated.  I  have 
with  very  much  attention  considered  thip  case ;  and 
among  all  the  observations  that  I  have  made  through' 
a  long  course  of  years,  I  have  thought  the  coldness 
of  wives  to  their  husbands,  as  well  as  disrespect 
from  children  to  parents,  to  arise  from  this  ope 
source.  This  trade  for  minds  and  boc^es  in  the 
lump,  without  reg^d  to  either,  but  as  they  are  ac- 
companied with  such  sums  of  money  and  such 
parcels  of  land,  cannot  but  produce,  a  commerce  be- 
tween the  parties  concerned,  suitable  to  the  mean 
motives  upon  which  they  at  first  came  together.  I 
have  heretofore  given  an  account,  that  tms  ipethod 
of  making  settlements  was  first  invented  by  a 
griping  lawyer^  who  made  use  of  the  covetous  tern- 
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piers  of  the  parents  of  each  side^  to  force  two  young 
people  into  these  vile  measures  of  diffidence,  for  no 
other  end  but  to  increase  the  skins  of  parchment^  by 
which  they  were  put  into  each  other's  possession  out 
of  each  other's  power.  The  law  of  our  country  has 
given  an  ample  and  generous  provision  for  the  wife, 
even  the  third  of  the  husband's  estate,  and  left  to 
her  good-humour  and  his  gratitude  the  expectation 
of  further  provision ;  but  the  fantastical  method  of 
going  further,  with  relation  to  their  heirs,  has  a 
foundation  in  nothing  but  pride  and  folly :  for  as  aU 
men  wish  their  children  as  like  themselves^  and  as 
much  better  as  they  can  possibly,  it  seems  monstrous 
that  we  should  give  out  of  ourselves  the  opportu- 
nities of  rewarding  and  discouraging  them  abcording 
to  their  deserts.  This  wise  institution  ha^  no  more 
sense  in  it,  than  if  a  man  should  begin  a  deed  with, 
'  Whereas  no  man  living  knows  how  long  he  shall 
continue  to  be  a  reasonable  creature,  or  an  honest  man. 
And  whereas  I  B.  am  going  to  enter  into  the  state  of 
matrimony  with  Mrs.  Z).  therefore  I  shall  from 
henceforth  make  it  indifferent  to  me  whether  from 
this  time  forward  I  shall  be  a  fool  or  a  knave.  And 
therefore,  in  full  and  perfect  health  of  body,  and  a 
sound  mind,  not  knowing  which  of  my  children,  will 
prove  better  or  worse,  I  give  to  my  first-bom,  be  he 
perverse,  ungrateful,  impious,  or  cruel,  the  lump 
and  bulk  of  my  estate;  and  leave  one  year's  pur- 
chase only  to  each  of  my  younger  childiten  whether 
they  shall  be  brave  or  beautifm,  modest  or  humour- 
able,  from  the  time  of  the  date  hereof,  wherein  I 
resign  my  senses,  and  hereby  promise  to  employ 
my  judgement  no  further  in  the  distribution  or  my 
worldly  goods  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof; 
hereby  further  confessing  and  covenanting,  that  I 
sun  from  henceforth  married,  and  dead  in  utw.' 
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There  is  no  man  that  is  conversant  in  modern 
settlements^  but  knows  this  is  an  exact  translation 
of  what  is  inserted  in  these  instruments.  Men's 
passions  could  only  make  them  submit  to  such  terms: 
and  therefore  all  unreasonable  bargains  in  marriage 
ought  to  be  set  aside^  as  well  as  deeds  extorted  from 
men  under  force^  or  in  prison^  who  are  altogether 
as  much  masters  of  their  actions^  as  he  that  is  pos- 
sessed with  a  violent  passion. 

How  strangely  men  are  sometimes  partial  to 
themselves^  appears  by  the  rapine  of  him  that  has 
a  daughter's  beauty  under  his  direction.  He  will 
make  no  scruple  ol  using  it  to  force  from  her  lover 
as  much  of  nis  estate  as  is  worth  ten  thousand 
pounds^  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  justice  on  the 
bench  wiH  spare  no  pains  to  get  a  man  hanged  that 
has  takeii  but  a  horse  from  him. 

It  isJto  be  hoped  the  legislature  will  in  due  time 
take  this  kind  of  robbery  into  consideration,  and  not 
suffer  men  to  prey  upon  each  other  when  they  are 
about  making  the  most  solemn  league,  and  entering 
into  the  strictest  bonds.  The  only  sure  remedy  is, 
to  fix  a  certain  rate  on  every  woman's  fortune ;  one 
price  for  that  of  a  maid,  and  another  for  a  widow : 
for  it  is  of  infinite  advantage,  that  there  should 
be  no  frauds  or  uncertainties  in  the  sale  of  our 
women. 

If  any  man  should  exceed  the  settled  rate,  he 
ought  to  be  at  liberty  after  seven  years  are  over,  by 
which  time  his  love  may  be  supposed  to  abate  a 
little,  if  it  is  not  founded  upon  reason,  to  renounce 
the  bargain,  and  be  freed  mm  the  settlement  upon 
restoring  the  portion;  as  a  youth  married  under 
fourteen  years  old  may  be  off,  if  he  pleases,  when 
he  comes  to  that  age,  and  as  a  man  is  di8chan;ed 
from  all  bargains,  but  that  of  marriage,  made  when 
ke  is  under  twenty-one. 
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It  grieves  me  when  I  consider^  that  these  re- 
straints upon  matrimony  take  away  the  advantage 
we  should  otherwise  have  over  other  eonntries^ 
which  are  sunk  much  by  those  great  checks  upon 
propagation^  the  convents.  It  is  thought  chiefly 
owing  to  these^  that  Italy  and  Spain  want  above 
hidf  tiieir  complement  of  people.  W  ere  the  price  of 
wives  always  nxed  and  settled^  it  would  contribute 
to  filling  the  nation  more  than  all  the  euconnge- 
mei^s  that  can  possibly  be  given  to  foreigners  to 
transplant  themselves  hither. 

I^  therefore^  as  censor  of  Britain^  till  a  law  is 
made,  will  lay  down  rules  which  shall  be  observed, 
with  penalty  of  d^radin^  all  that  break  thnn,  into 
Pretty  Fellows,  Smarts,  Squibs,  Hunting-Homs, 
Drums,  and  Bagpipes. 

The  females  that  are  guilty  of  breaking  mv  or- 
ders, I  shall  respectively  pronounce  to  be  Kits, 
Hornpipes,  Dulcimers,  and  Kettle-drum&>  Sudi 
widows  as  wear  the  spoils  of  one  husband,  I  will 
bury,  if  they  attempt  to  rob  another. 

I  ordain.  That  no  woman  ever  demand  iMie  shil- 
ling to  be  paid  after  her  husband's  death,  more  than 
the  very  sum  she  brings  him,  or  an  equivalait  far  it 
in  land. 

That  no  settlement  be  made,  in  which  the  Boau 
settles  on  his  children  more  than  the  revecsion  of 
the  jointure,  or  the  value  of  it  in  money  ;  so  that 
at  his  death,  he  may  in  the  whole  be  bound  to  par 
his  family  but  double  to  what  he  has  received.  1 
would  have  the  eldest,  lis  well  as  the  rest,  have  bis 
provision  out  of  this. 

When  men  are  not  able  to  oome  up  to  thoae 
settlements  I  have  proposed,  I  would  have  lima 
recojfe  so  much  of  the  portion  only  as  they  cai 
oome  up  to,  and  the  rest  to  go  to  the  woman  by 
^^y  of  pin-money,  or  separate  maintenanoe.     lo 
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this^  I  thinks  I  determine  equally  between  the  two 
sexes. 

If  any  lawyer  varies  from  these  rules,  or  is  above 
two  days  in  drawing  a  marriage-settlement,  or  uses 
more  words  in  it  than  one  ^n  of  parchment  will 
contain,  or  takes  above  ^ve  pounds  for  drawing  it, 
I  would  have  him  thrown  over  the  bar. 

Were  these  rules  observed,  a  woman  with  a  smaU 
fortune,  and  a  great  deal  of  worth,  would  be  sure  to 
marry  according  to  her  deserts,  if  the  man's  estate 
were  to  be  less  encumbered,  in  proportion  as  her 
fortune  is  less  than  he  might  have  with  others. 

A  man  of  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  not  much  es- 
tate, might  be  chosen  for  his  worth;  because  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  make  a  settlement. 

The  man  that  loves  a  woman  best,  would  not 
lose  her  for  not  being  able  to  bid  so  much  as  an- 
other, or  for  not  complying  with  an  extravagant 
demand. 

A  fine  woman  would  no  more  be  set  up  to  auction 
as  she  is  now.  When  a  man  puts  in  for  her,  her 
friends  or  herself  take  care  to  publish  it ;  and  the 
man  that  was  the  first  bidder  is  made  no  other  use 
of  but  to  raise  the  price.  He  that  loves  her  will 
continue  in  waiting  as  long  as  she  pleases,  if  her  for- 
tune be  thought  equal  to  his,  and,  under  pretence 
of  some  failure  in  the  rent-roll,  or  difficulties  in 
drawing  the  settlement,  he  is  put  off  till  a  better 
bargain  is  made  ^vith  another. 

All  the  rest  of  the  sex,  that  are  not  rich  or  beau- 
tiful to  the  highest  degree,  are  plainly  gainers,  and 
would  be  married  so  fast,  that  the  least  charming  of 
them  would  soon  grow  beauties  to  the  bachelors. 

Widows  might  be  easily  married,  if  they  would 
not,  as  they  do  now,  set  up  for  discreet,  only  by 
being  mercenary. 
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The  xoaking  matrimony  cheap  and  easy  would  be 
the  greatest  discouragement  to  vice :  the  limiting  the 
expense  of  children  would  not  make  men  ill  inclin- 
ed, or  afraid  of  having  them  in  a  regular  way ;  and 
the  men  of  merit  would  not  live  unmarried,  as  they 
often  do  now,  because  the  goodness  of  a  wife  cannot 
be  insured  to  them ;  but  the  loss  of  an  estate  is  cer- 
tain, and  a  man  would  never  have  the  affliction  of 
a  worthless  heir  added  to  that  of  a  bad  wife. 

I  am  the  more  serious,  large,  and  particular,  on 
this  subject,  because  my  Lucubrations,  designed  for 
the  encouragement  of  virtue,  cannot  have  the  desired 
success  as  long  as  this  encumbrance  of  settlements 
continues  upon  matrimony. 


No.  224.  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14, 1710. 


Maieriem  super abat  opus.-^ 

OTXD.  MR.  iu  5b 

The  matter  equallM  not  the  artist's  skilL 

K.  WTMKS. 


FROM   MY   OWN  APARTMENT,    8SFTEMSE&   IS. 

It  is  my  custom,  in  a  dearth  of  news,  to  entertain 
myself  Avith  those  collections  of  advertisements  that 
appear  at  the  end  of  all  our  public  prints.  These  I 
consider  as  accounts  of  news  from  the  little  world, 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  foregoing  parts  of  the 
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pa^r  are  from  the  great.  If  in  one  we  liear  that  a 
sovereign  prince  is  fled  from  his  capital  city^  in  the 
other  we  hear  of  a  tradesman  who  hath  shut  up  his 
shop^  and  run  away.  If  in  one  we  find  the  victory 
of  a  general^  in  the  other  we  see  the  desertion  of  a 
private  soldier.  I  must  confess  I  have  a  certain 
weakness  in  my  temper^  that  is  often  very  much 
affected  hy  these  little  domestic  occurrences^  and 
have  frequently  been  caught  with  tears  in  my  eyes 
over  a  melancholy  advertisement. 

But  to  consider  this  subject  in  its  most  ridiculous 
lights^  advertisements  are  of  great  use  to  the  vulgar. 
First  of  all^  as  they  are  instruments  of  ambition.  A 
man  that  is  by  no  means  big  enough  for  the  Ghizette, 
may  easily  creep  into  the  advertisements ;  by  which 
means  we  often  see  an  apothecary  in  the  same  paper 
of  news  with  a  plenipotentiary,  or  a  running-foot- 
man with  an  ambassador.  An  advertisement  from 
Piccadilly  goes  down  to  posterity  with  an  article 
from  Madrid,  and  John  Bartlett*  of  Goodman's- 
fields  is  celebrated  in  the  same  paper  with  the  em- 
peror of  Germany.  Thus  the  fable  tells  us,  that  thfe 
wren  mounted  as  high  as  the  eagle,  by  getting  upon 
his  back. 

A  second  use  which  this  sort  of  writings  have 
been  turned  to  of  late  years,  has  been  the  manage- 
ment of  controversy ;  insomuch  that  above  half  the 
advertisements  one  meets  with  now-a-days  are 
purely  polemical.  The  inventors  of  '  Strops  for 
T82K>r8'  have  written  against  one  another  this  way 
for  several  years,  and  that  with  great  bitterness  ;  as 
the  whole  argument  pro  and  con  in  the  case  of 
'  the  morning  gown'  is  still  carried  on  after  ^e 
mme  manner.    I  need  not  mention  the  several  pro- 

*  A  tnus-Biaker. 
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adrertiae  upon  that  '^'^^"1^^-1-11  iwt  nrte'P^ 
fiieDd,  Sir  William  RwJ :  »«»  ^f^  iJm  b»  «<» 

imptttial,  are  a*  wdl  poH^  "P^f^^,^  « to  BH 
^Ttiriid  and  hat  n«rf  ^^f^^h«l  Witt 

cures  and  remedies.  _  ^  *  "™_-a  -  if  he  wants  i** 

sennoos,  electuaries,  ««  ^T^i^  the  pfci«*  «* 

either  £ifr  his  body  or  nuna,  w« 

look  for  them  in.  J«.rtisi3neiits»  ^^ 

finding  «rt  *  F*P«  "*?^„^,^rp»  •**' "^ 

obsenred,  «r  be  last  «™**^  r^^ST^e^  i^  ^ 
Asterisks  and  hands  w«  fenn^  ^^-^  1^ 

this  purpose.      Of  ^  ▼f^  «its  «d  ftga*^  *^*1 

iuTimtian  of  irfiich  we  mu^«^ ^  ^  «i^ 
snnuff-tnisses.       I    must  not  "^^^  T!laJ-.  sI^T* 


Italian  diaiacter,  ^''^^^'^'^^^f^^Xl!^^ 
fixes  and  detains  the  ere,    ^!~^^^^pr. 


axes  3UIU  uin.auK>   •—  '-j— 
leader  aomethi^  like  the 


pfying 


But  the  great  skill  in  an  aitrenw^  ^^  -j^  l^ 
in  the  style  whiA  he  ^fc«  Me  ^"^^^  j^ 
mention  *  the  uniTesisal  ^s*^"^"*^  *^^^~^  If  ^ 
tation/  of  thii^s  that  w««e  ^^^  ~^_i_l,gr  Ij 
is  a  physician  «r  astrologe*>   he    i» 
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lodffingB  frequently ;  and,  though  he  never  nw  any 
bo(hr  in  them  besides  his  own  family,  give  public 
notice  of  it,  '  for  the  information  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.'  Since  I  am  thus  usefuly  employed  in 
writing  criticisms  on  the  works  of  these  mmmutive 
authors,  I  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  an  adver- 
tisement, which  has  Litely  made  its  appearance, 
and  is  written  altogether  in  a  Ciceronian  manner. 
It  was  sent  to  me,  with  five  shillings,  to  be  inserted 
among  my  advertisements ;  but  as  it  is  a  pattern  of 
good  writing  in  this  way,  I  shall  give  it  a  place  in 
the  body  of  my  paper. 

'  The  highest  compounded  spirit  of  lavender,  the 
inost  glorious,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  en- 
Uvemng  scent  and  flavour  that  can  possibly  be,  which 
M)  raptures  the  spirits,  delights  the  gust,  and  gives 
^ch  airs  to  the  countenance,  as  are  not  to  be  ima- 
Suied  but  by  those  that  have  tried  it.  The  meanest 
sort  of  the  thing  is  admired  by  most  gentlemen  and 
ladies ;  but  this  hi  more,  as  by  far  it  exceeds  it, 
to  the  gaining  among  all  a  more  than  common 
^^iteem.  It  is  sold,  in  neat  flint  bottles  fit  for  the 
pocket,  only  at  the  eolden  Key  in  Wharton's  Court, 
near  Holborn-bars,  mr  three  soillings  and  six-pence, 
with  directions.' 

At  the  same  time  that  I  recommend  the  several 
flowers  in  which  this  spirit  of  lavender  is  wrapped 
^Pj  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  I  cannot  excuse 
Jny  fellow-labourers  for  admitting  into  their  papers 
several  uncleanly  advertisements,  not  at  all  proper 
to  appear  in  the  works  of  polite  writers.  Among 
these  I  must  reckon  the  '  Carminative  Wind-ex- 
PfUing  Pills.'  If  the  doctor  had  called  them  his 
Urminative  Pills,  he  had  been  as  cleanlv  as  any 
one  could  have  wished;  but  the  second  word  entirely 
destroys  the  decencv  of  the  first.     There  are  other 

VOL.  IV.  '  . 
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absurdities  of  tiiis  nature  90  very  gross^  tbat  I  dare 
not  mention  them ;  and  shall  therefore  dismiss  this 
subject  with  a  public  admonition  to  Michael  Parrot» 
that  he  do  not  presume  any  more  to  mention  a 
certain  worm  he  knows  of^  whidi^  by  the  way^^  has 
grown  seven  foot  in  my  memory ;  for^  if .  I  am  not 
much  mistaken^  it  is  the  same  that  was  but  nine 
foot  long  about  six  months  ago. 

By  the  remarks  I  have  here  made^  it  plainly  ap- 
pears^ that  a  collection  of  advertisements  is  a  kind 
of  miscellany ;  the  writers  of  which^  contrary  to  all 
authors^  except  men  of  quality^  give  money  to  the 
booksellers  wno  publish  their  copies.  The  genius 
of  the  bookseller  is  chiefly  shown  in  his  method  cf 
ranging  and  digesting  these  little  tracts.  The  last 
paper  I  took  up  in  my  hands  places  them  in  the 
following  order. 

The  true  Spanish  blacking  for  shoes^  &c. 

The  beautimng  cream  for  the  iace^  &c. 

Pease  and  plasters^  Sec, 

Nectar  and  Ambrosia^  &c 

Four  freehold  tenements  of  fifteen  pounds  per 
annum^  &c. 

The  present  state  of  England^  &c. 

Annotations  upon  the  Tatler^  &c. 

A  commission  of  bankrupt  being  awarded  against 
B.  L.  bookseller^  &c. 
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No.  226.  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16, 1710. 


—  5!t  quid  itovisti  rectius  utis, 
Candidus  imperii ;  si  non,  fas  utere  mecvm, 

HOR.  Ensr.  i.  6.  67. 

—  If  a  better  system's  thine, 
Impart  it  frankly ;  or  make  use  of  mine. 

FRANCIS. 
FROM  MY  OWH  APARTMENT,    SEPTEMBER    15. 

The  hours  which  we  spend  in  conversation  are  the 
most  pleasing  of  any  which  we  enjoy ;  yet,  me- 
thinks,  there  is  very  little  care  taken  to  improve 
ourselves  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  them.  The 
common  fault  in  this  case  is,  that  of  growing  too 
intimate,  and  falling  into  displeasing  familiarities ; 
for  it  is  a  very  ordinary  thing  for  men  to  make  no 
other  use  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  each  other's 
afiairs,  but  to  teaze  one  another  with  unacceptable 
allusions.  One  would  pass  over  patiently  such  as 
converse  like  animals,  and  salute  each  other  with 
bangs  on  the  shoulder,  sly  raps  with  canes,  or  other 
robust  pleasantries  practised  by  the  rural  gentry  of 
this  nation :  but  even  among  those  who  should  have 
more  polite  ideas  of  things,  you  see  a  set  of  people 
nvho  mvert  the  design  of  conversation,  and  make 
frequent  mention  of  ungrateful  subjects ;  nay,  men- 
tion them  because  they  are  ungrateful:  as  if  the 
perfection  of  society  were  in  knowing  how  to  offend 
on  the  one  part,  and  how  to  bear  an  offence  on  the 
.other.     In  all  parts  of  this  populous  town,  you  find 
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the  merry  world  made  up  of  an  active  and  a  passive 
companion ;  one  who  has  good  nature  enough  to 
suffer  all  his  friend  shall  tmnk  fit  to  say^  and  one 
who  is  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  his  good- 
humour  to  show  his  parts.  In  the  trading  part  of 
mankind^  I  have  ever  observed  the  jest  went  oy  the 
weight  of  purses^  and  the  ridicule  is  made  up  by  the 
gains  which  arise  from  it.  Thus  the  packer  allows 
the  clothier  to  say  what  he  pleases ;  and  the  broker 
has  his  countenance  ready  to  lauffh  with  the  mer« 
chanty  though  the  abuse  is  to  fall  on  himself^  be- 
cause he  knows  that,  as  a  go-between,  he  shall  find 
his  account  in  being  in  the  good  graces  of  a  man  of 
wealth.  Among  these  just  and  punctual  people  the 
richest  man  is  ever  the  better  jester ;  and  they  know 
no  such  thing  as  a  person  who  shall  pretend  to  a 
superior  laugh  at  a  man,  who  does  not  make  him 
amends  by  opportunities  of  advantage  in  another 
kind ;  but  among  people  of  a  different  way,  where 
the  pretended  distinction  in  company  is  only  what 
is  raised  ft'om  sense  and  understanding,  it  is  very 
absurd  to  carry  on  a  rough  raillery  so  far,  as  that 
the  whole  discourse  should  turn  upon  each  other's 
infirmities,  follies,  or  misfortunes. 

I  was  this  evening  mth  a  set  of  wags  of  this  class. 
They  appear  generally  by  two  and  two;  and  what  is 
most  extraordinary  is,  that  those  very  persons  'vho 
are  most  together  appear  least  of  a  mind  when 
joined  by  other  company.  This  evil  proceeds  from 
an  indiscreet  familiarity,  whereby  a  man  is  allowed 
to  say  the  most  grating  thing  imaginable  to  another, 
and  it  shall  be  accounted  weakness  to  show  an  im- 
patience for  the  unkindness.  But  this  and  all  other 
aeviations  from  the  design  of  pleasing  each  other 
when  we  meet,  are  derived  from  interlopers  in  mh 
ciety ;  who  want  capacity  to  put  in  a  stock  among 
regular  companions,  and  therefore  supply  their  wants 
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by  stale  histories  sly  observations^  aad  rude  hints, 
which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  others.  All  ooha« 
liitants  in  general  run  into  this  unhappy  fault ;  men 
and  their  wives  break  into  reflections,  which  are 
like  so  much  Aralnc  to  the  rest  of  the  company ; 
sisters  and  brothers  often  make  the  like  figure, 
frotn  the  same  unjust  sense  of  the  art  of  being  in- 
timate and  ^miliar.  It  is  often  said,  such  a  one 
cannot  stand  the  mention  of  such  a  circumstance ; 
if  he  cannot,  I  am  sure  it  is  for  want  of  discourse, 
«r  a  werae  reason,  that  any  companion  of  his  touches 
upon  it. 

Familiarity,  am<Mig  the  truly  well-bred,  never 
^es  authority  to  trespass  upon  one  another  in  the 
wost  minute  circumstance;  but  it  allows  to  be 
kiftder  than  we  ought  otherwise  to  presume  to  be. 
Susebius  has  wit,  humour,  and  spirit;  but  there 
Berer  was  a  man  in  his  company  who  wished  he 
bad  less;  for  he  underatands  familiarity  so  well^ 
tbat  he  luiows  how  to  make  use  of  it  in  a  way  that 
neither  makes  himself  or  his  friend  contemptible ; 
but  if  any  one  is  lessened  by  his  freedom^  it  is  he 
bimself,  who  always  likes  the  place,  the  diet,  and 
the  reception,  when  he  is  in  the  company  of  his 
friends.  Equality  is  the  life  of  conversation ;  and 
he  is  as  much  out  who  assumes  to  himself  any  part 
above  another,  as  he  who  considers  himself  below 
the  rest  of  the  society.  Familiarity  in  inferiors  is 
saudness;  in  superiors,  condescension;  neither  of 
which  are  to  have  being  among  companions,  the 
vcnry  word  implying  that  they  are  to  be  equal. 
Wnen,  therefore,  we  have  abstracted  the  company 
fiMm  aU  considerations  of  their  quality  or  fortune,  it 
wSm  immediately  appear,  that  to  make  it  hamiy  and 
polite,  there  must  nothing  be  started  which  shall 
discover  that  oiur  thoughts  run  upon  aay  such  dis- 
tinetiaas.    Hence  it  mOi  arise,  thai  benevoknoe 
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must  become  the  rule  ai  society^  and  lie  that  is  most 
obliging  must  be  most  diverting. 

'Diis  way  of  talking  I  am  fallen  into  from  the 
reflection  tnat  I  am^  wherever  I  go^  entertained  with 
some  absurdity^  mistake^  weakness^  or  ill-luck  of 
some  man  or  other^  whom  not  only  I^  but  the  per- 
son who  makes  me  those  relations^  has  a  value  for. 
It  would  therefore  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  world, 
if  it  could  be  brought  to  pass^  that  no  story  should 
be  a  taking  one^  but  what  was  to  the  advantage  of 
the  person  of  whom  it  is  related.  By  this  means,  he 
that  is  now  a  wit  in  conversation,  would  be  consi« 
dered  as  a  spreader  of  false  news  is  in  business. 

But  above  all,  to  make  a  fisuniliar  fit  for  a  bosom 
friend,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  always 
be  inclined  rather  to  hide  than  rally  each  others  in- 
firmities. To  suffer  for  a  fault  is  a  sort  of  atone- 
ment ;  and  no  body  is  concerned  £ot  the  ofiTenoe  far 
which  he  has  made  reparation. 

P.  S.  I  have  received  the  following  letter,  which 
rallies  me  for  being  witty  sooner  than  I  designed ; 
but  I  have  now  altered  my  resolution,  and  intend 
to  be  facetious  till  the  day  in  October  heretofore 
mentioned,  instead  of  beginning  for  that  day. 

"  MR.  BICKER8TAFF, 

"  By  your  own  reckoning,  you  came  yesterday 
about  a  month  before  the  time  you  looked  yourself 
much  to  the  satis&ction  of 

'^  Your  most  obliged,  humble  servant, 

-  Sept  6,  1710."  «  PLAIN  ENGLISH." 

8T.  JAMXS'S   COFFXE-HOUSE,   SEFrXMBKB   15. 

Advices  from  Madrid  of  the  eighth  say,  the  dnke 
of  Anjou,  with  his  court,  and  all  the  councils,  were 
preparing  to  leave  that  place  in  a  day  or  two,  in 
order  to  remove  to  Valladolid.  They  add,  tiiat  the 
palace  was  already  unfurnished. 
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— Jttvenis  qnondamj  nunc  Jknunoj  CaneuSf 
Mursus  et  in  veterem/ato  revoltUaJtguram, 

VIRG.  JSN.  vl  448. 

Caeneus,  a  woman  once,  and  once  a  man ; 

But  en^ng  in  the  sex  she  first  began.  jdrtdek. 

mOM   MT  OWN   APARTMENT,    SKFTEMBEH  18. 

It  18  one  of  the  designs  of  this  paper  to  transmit  to 
posterity  an  account  of  every  thing  that  is  monstrous 
m  my  own  times.  For  this  reason,  I  shall  here  pub- 
lish to  the  world  the  life  of  a  person  who  was  neither 
man  nor  woman;  as  written  by  one  of  my  ingenious 
correspondents,  who  seems  to  have  imitated  Plu- 
tarch m  that  multiiRarious  erudition,  and  those  occa- 
sional dissertations,  which  he  has  wrought  into  the 
body  of  his  history.  The  life  I  am  putting  out  is  that 
of  Margery,  alias  John  Young,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Doctor  Young;  who,  as  the  town  very 
well  knows,  was  a  woman  that  practised  physic  in  a 
man's  clothes,  and,  after  having  had  two  wives,  and 
several  children,  diied  about  a  month  since. 

"SIR, 

"  I  here  make  bold  to  trouble  you  with  a  short 
account  of  the  famous  Doctor  Young's  life,  which 
you  m£^  call,  if  you  please,  a  second  part  of  the 
farce  of  the  Sham  Doctor.  This  perhaps  will  not 
seem  so  strange  to  you,  who,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
Kave  somewhere  menti<med  with  honour  your  sister 
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Kirletu^  as  a  pracdtioiier  both  in  physc  and  astio- 
logy;  but^  in  the  oomnum  opinion  of  mankind,  a 
she-quack  is  alt<^ether  as  strange  and  astonishing  a 
ereature^  as  Centanr  that  practised  physic  in  the 
days  of  Achilles^  or  as  king  JPhys  in  Ine  RehearsaL 
i&cukpins>  the  great  founder  of  yonr  art,  was  nor- 
ticohirly  funons  for  his  beard,  as  we  may  ooncfade 
from  tne  behaviour  of  a  tyrant,  who  is  branded  by 
heathen  historians  as  guiltv^  both  of  saoilege  and 
blasphemy ;  baring  robbea  the  statue  of  JEaca," 
lapius  of  a  thick  bushy  golden  beard,  and  then  al- 
lied for  his  excuse.  That  it  was  a  shame  the  son 
should  have  a  beard,  when  his  father  Apollo  had 
none.  This  latter  instance,  indeed,  seems  something 
to  favour  a  female  professor,  since,  as  I  hare  been 
told,  the  ancient  statues  of  Apollo  are  generally 
made  with  the  head  and  face  of  a  woman :  nay, 
I  hare  been  credibly  informed  by  those  who  hare 
seen  them  both,  toat  the  famous  Apollo,  in  the 
Belridera,  did  very  much  resemble  Doctor  Young. 
Let  that  be  as  it  will,  the  Doctor  was  a  kind  ol 
Amazon  in  physic,  that  made  as  great  derastatioiia 
and  slaughters  as  any  of  our  cmef  heroes  in  the 
art,  and  was  as  ^Eital  to  the  English  in  these  our  days, 
as  the  famous  Joan  d' Arc  was  in  those  of  our  for^ 
fathers. 

'^  I  do  not  find  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  life 
I  am  about  to  write  till  the  year  1095,  at  which 
time  the  Doctor,  being  about  twenty-three  years 
old,  was  brought  to-bed  of  a  bastard-child.  The 
scandal  of  such  a  misfortune  gare  so  great  an  un- 
easiness to  pretty  Mrs.  Peggy,  for  that  was  the 
name  by  which  the  Doctor  was  then  called,  diat 
she  left  her  fiunily,  and  f<^lowed  her  lorer  to  Loo- 
don,  with  a  fixed  resolution,  some  way  or  other,  to 
recorer  her  lost  reputation:  but  instead  of  changing 
Bor  life>  yfiUMk  one  weuld  have  eipected  from  so 
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good  a  disposition  of  mind^  she  took  it  in  her  head 
to  change  her  sex.  This  was  soon  done  by  the  help  of 
a  sword  and  a  pair  of  breeches.  I  hare  reason  to 
believe  that  her  first  design  was  to  turn  man-mid- 
wife, having  herself  had  some  experience  in  those 
affairs:  but  thinking  this  too  narrow  a  foundation 
for  her  future  fortune^  she  at  length  bought  her  a 
gold'-buttoned  coat^  and  set  up  for  a  physician.  Thus 
we  see  the  same  fatal  miscarriage  in  her  youth  made 
Mrs.  Young  a  Doctor,  that  formerly  made  one  of 
the  same  sex  a  Pope. 

The  Doctor  succeeded  very  well  in  his  business 
at  first;  but  very  often  met  with  accidents  that  dis- 
quieted him.  As  he  wanted  that  deep  magisterial 
voice  which  gives  authority  to  a  prescription,  and 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  right  pronouncing  of 
those  words,  '  Take  these  pills,'  he  unfortunately 
got  the  nick-name  of  the  Squeaking  Doctor.  If 
this  circumstance  alarmed  the  Doctor,  there  was 
another  that  gave  him  no  small  disquiet,  and  very 
much  diminished  his  gains.  In  short,  he  found  him- 
self run  down  as  a  superficial  prating  quack,  in  all 
families  that  had  at  the  head  of  ^em  a  cautious 
£Either,  or  a  jealous  husband.  These  would  often 
complain,  one  among  another,  that  they  did  not  like 
such  a  smock-faced  physician ;  though  in  truth,  had 
they  known  how  justly  he  deserved  that  name,  they 
wonld  rather  have  favoured  his  practice,  than  have 
apprehended  any  thing  from  it. 

Such  were  the  motives  that  determined  Mrs. 
Young  to  change  her  condition,  and  take  in  mar- 
riage a  virtuous  young  woman,  who  lived  with  her 
in  good  reputation,  and  made  her  the  father  of  a 
very  pretty  girl.  But  this  part  of  her  happiness  was 
soon  after  d^troyed,  by  a  distemper  which  was  too 
hard  for  our  physician,  and  carried  off  his  wife. 
The  Doctor  had  not  been  a  widow  long  before  he 
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married  his  second  lady^  with  whom  also  he  lived 
in  very  good  understanding.  It  so  happened^  that 
the  Doctor  was  with  child  at  the  sanife  tune  that  hi» 
lady  was ;  but  the  little  ones  comii^  both  together, 
they  passed  for  twins.  The  Doctor  having  entirely 
established  the  reputation  of  his  manhood,  espe- 
cially by  the  birth  of  the  boy  of  whom  he  had  been 
lately  delivered,  and  who  very  much  resembles  him, 
grew  into  good  business,  and  was  particularly 
feonous  for  the  cure  of  venereal  distempers;  but 
would  have  had  much  more  practice  among  his  own 
sex,  had  not  some  of  them  been  so  unreasonable  as 
to  demand  certain  proofs  of  their  cure,  which  the 
Doctor  ^s  not  able  to  give  them.  The  florid 
blooming  look,  which  gave  the  Doctor  some  unea- 
siness at  first,  instead  of  betraying  his  person,  only 
recommended  his  physic.  Upon  this  occasion  1 
cannot  forbear  mentioning  what  I  thought  a  very 
agreeable  surprise;  in  one  of  Moliere's  plays, 
where  a  young  woman  applies  herself  to  a  sick 
person  in  the  habit  of  a  quack,  and  speaks  to  her 
patient,  who  was  something  scandafized  at  the 
youth  of  his  physician,  to  the  following  purpose— 
I  began  to  practise  in  the  reign  of  Francis  the 
First,  and  am  now  in  the  hundred  and  fiftieth 
year  of  my  age ;  but,  by  the  virtue  of  my  medi- 
caments, have  maintained  myself  in  the  same 
beauty  and  freshness  I  had  at  fifteen.  For  this 
reason  Hippocrates  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a 
student  in  physic  should  have  a  sound  constitution 
and  a  healthy  look ;  which  indeed  seem  as  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  a  physician,  as  a  good  life 
and  virtuous  behaviour  for  a  divine.  But  to  return 
to  our  subject.  About  two  years  ago  the  Doctor 
was  very  much  afilicted  with  the  vapours,  whidi 
grew  upon  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  about  six 
weeks  since  they  made  an  end  of  him.     His  death 
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discovered  the   disguise  he  had  acted  under^  and 
brought  him  back  again  to  his  former  sex.     It  is 
said;  that  at  his  burial  the  pall  was  held  up  by  six 
women  of  some  fashion.     The  Doctor  left  behind 
him  a  widow^  and  two  fatherless  children,  if  they 
may  be  called   so,   besides   the  little  boy  before- 
mentioned.    In   relation  to  whom  we  may  say  of 
the  Doctor,  as  the  good  old  ballad  about  The  Chil- 
dren in  the  Wood  says  of  the  unnatural  uncle,  that 
he  was  father  and  mother  both  in  one.     These  are 
^H  the  circumstances  that  I  could  learn  of  Doctor 
Young's  life,  which  might  have  given  occasion  to 
nany  obscene  fictions :  but  as  I  know  those  would 
lever  have  gained  a  place  in  your  Paper,  I  have  not 
roubled  you  with  any  impertinence  of  that  nature. 
Laving  stuck  to  the  truth  very  scrupulously,  as  I 
Iways  do  when  I  subscribe  myself.  Sir, 

"  Yours,"  &c. 

I  shall  add,  as  a  postcript  to  this  letter,  that  I 
n  informed  the  feunous  Saltero,  who  sells  coffee 
I  his  museum  at  Chelsea,  has  by  him  a  curiosity, 
hich  helped  the  Doctor  to  carry  on  his  impos- 
ire,  and  will  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  cunous 
quirer. 
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in  the  room,  he  never  speaks  so  well  as  he  is  capable 
of;  but  always  lowers  his  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments out  of  regard  to  me.  What  I  beg  of  you, 
dear  Sir^  is  to  instruct  me  how  to  love  him^  as  I 
know  he  does  me :  and  I  beseech  jou,  if  possible^  to 
set  my  heart  right ;  that  it  may  no  longer  be  tor- 
mented where  it  should  be  pleased^  or  hate  a  man 
whom  I  cannot  but  approve.' 

The  patient  gave  me  this  account  with  such  can- 
dour and  openness^  that  I  conceived  immediate  hopes 
of  his  cure ;  because^  in  diseases  of  the  mind^  the 
person  affected  is  half  recovered  when  he  is  sensible 
of  his  distemper.  '  Sir^'  said  I^  '  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  kinsman's  merit  is  a  very  hopeful 
symptom ;  for  it  is  the  ^  nature  of  persons  afflicted 
with  this  evil,  when  they  are  incurable,  to  pretend 
a  contempt  of  the  person  envied,  if  they  are  taxed 
with  that  weakness.  A  man  who  is  really  envious 
will  not  allow  he  is  so ;  but,  upon  such  an  accusa- 
tion, is  tormented  with  the  reflection,  that  to  envy  a 
man  is  to  allow  him  your  superior.  But  in  your 
case,  when  you  examine  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  I 
am  apt  to  think  it  is  avarice,  which  you  mistake  for 
envy.  Were  it  not  that  you  have  both  expectations 
from  the  same  man,  you  would  look  upon  your  cou- 
sin's accomplishments  with  pleasure.  You,  that  now 
consider  him  as  an  obstacle  to  your  interest,  would 
then  behold  him  as  an  ornament  to  your  family.'  I 
observed  my  patient  upon  this  occasion  recover  him- 
self in  some  measure ;  and  he  owned  to  me,  that 
'  he  hoped  it  was  as  I  imagined ;  for  that  in  all 
places,  but  where  he  was  his  rival,  he  had  pleasure 
in  his  company.'  This  was  the  first  discourse  we 
had  upon  this  malady ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but,  after 
two  or  three  more,  I  shall,  by  just  degrees,  soften 
his  envy  into  emulation. 

Such  an  envy,  as  I  have  here  described^  may  pos^ 

VOL,  IV.  T 
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sibly  enter  into  an  ingenuous  mind ;  but  the  enrj 
which  makes  a  man  uneasy  to  himself  and  others, 
is  a  certain  distortion  and  perverseness  of  temper, 
that  renders  him  unwilling  to  be  pleased  with  any 
thing  without  him^  that  has  either  beauty  or  perfee- 
tion  in  it.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  distemper  in  the  mind, 
which  I  know  no  moralist  that  has  described  in  this 
lights  when  a  man  cannot  discern  any  thing,  whidi 
another  is  master  of^  that  is  agreeable.  For  whidi 
reason,  I  look  upon  the  good-natured  man  to  be  en- 
dowed with  a  certain  discerning  fibculty,  whidi  the 
envious  are  altogether  deprived  of.  Shallow  wits, 
superficial  critics,  and  conceited  fops,  are  with  me 
so  many  blind  men  in  respect  of  excellences.  They 
can  behold  nothing  but  faults  and  blemishes,  and 
indeed  see  nothing  that  is  worth  seeing.  Show  than 
a  poem,  it  is  stuff;  a  picture,  it  is  daubing.  They 
find  nothii:^  in  architecture  that  is  not  irregolar,  or 
in  music  that  is  not  out  of  tune.  These  men  should 
consider  that  it  is  their  envy  which  definrms  every 
thing,  and  that  the  ugliness  is  not  in  the  object,  but 
in  the  eye.  And  as  for  nobler  minds,  whose  mmts 
are  either  not  discovered,  or  are  misrepresented  by 
the  envious  part  of  mankind,  they  sliould  rather 
consider  their  de£uners  with  pity  than  indignation. 
A  man  cannot  have  an  idea  of  perfection  in  another, 
which  he  was  never  sensible  of  in  himself.  Mr. 
Locke  tells  us,  *  that  upon  asking  a  blind  man,  trint 
he  thought  scarlet  was  P  he  answered,  that  he  be- 
lieved it  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.'  He  was 
forced  to  form  his  conceptions  of  ideas  whidi  he  had 
not,  by  those  which  he  had.  In  the  same  manner, 
ask  an  envious  man  what  he  thinks  of  virtue  ?  he 
will  call  it  design:  what  of  good-nature?  and  he 
will  term  it  dulness.  The  difference  is,  that  as  the 
person  before-mentioned  was  bw  n  blind,  jmir  en- 
vious men  have  contracted  the  distemper  thcanadw* 
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and  are  troubled  with  a  sort  of  an  acquired  blind- 
ness. Thus  the  devil  in  ]Milton>  though  made  an 
angel  of  light,  could  see  nothing  to  please  him  even 
in  Paradise,  and  hated  our  first  parents,  though  in 
their  state  of  innocence. 
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'^Veniet  manut,  mualio  qua 
Sii  mHU'^ 

BOB.  SAT.  i.  4.  14K 

A  powerful  aid  from  other  hands  will  come. 

R.  WTKNX. 
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A  MAN  of  business,  who  makes  a  public  entertain- 
ment, may  sometimes  leave  his  guests,  and  beg  them 
to  divert  themselves  as  well  as  they  can  till  his  re- 
turn. I  shall  here  make  use  of  the  same  privilege, 
being  engaged  in  matters  of  some  importance  re- 
lating to  the  family  of  the  Bickerstam;,  and  must 
desire  my  readers  to  entertain  one  another  till  I  can 
have  leisure  to  attend  them.  I  have  therefore  fur- 
nished out  this  paper,  as  I  have  done  some  few  others, 
with  letters  of  my  ingenious  correspondents,  which, 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  will  please  the  public  as 
much  as  my  own  more  elaborate  Lucubrations. 

t2 
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"  SIR, 

"  I  have  long  been  of  the  number  of  your  ad« 
mirers,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  you  so. 
I  know  not  why  a  man  so  &med  for  astrolc^cal  ob- 
servations may  not  be  also  a  good  casuist;  upon 
which  presumption  it  is  I  ask  your  advice  in  an  af- 
fair that  at  present  puzzles  quite  that  slender  stock 
of  divinity  I  am  master  of.  I  have  now  been  some 
time  in  holy  orders^  and  fellow  of  a  certain  coU^e 
in  one  of  the  universities ;  but,  weary  of  that  un- 
active  life,  I  resolve  to  be  doing  good  in  my  genera- 
tion. A  worthy  gentleman  has  lately  offered  me  a 
ht  rectory  ;  but  means,  I  perceive,  his  kinswoman 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  clei^.  I  am  a  novice 
in  the  world,  and  confess  it  startles  me,  how  the 
body  of  Mrs.  Abigail  can  be  annexed  to  cure  of 
souls.  Sir,  would  you  give  us,  in  one  of  your  Tat- 
lers,  the  original  and  progress  of  smock-simony,  and 
show  us,  that  where  the  laws  are  silent,  men's  con- 
sciences ought  to  be  so  too,  you  could  not  more  oblige 
our  fraternity  of  young  divmes,  and  among  the  rest, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Lincoln,  Sept  9.**  *'  HIGH  CI|URCH." 

I  am  very  proud  of  having  a  gentleman  of  this 
name  for  my  admirer,  and  may,  some  time  or  other, 
write  such  a  treatise  as  he  mentions.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  do  not  see  why  our  clergy,  who  are  very  fre- 
quently men  of  good  families,  should  be  reproached, 
if  any  of  them  chance  to  espouse  a  hand-maid  with 
a  rectory  in  commendam,  since  the  best  of  our 
peers  have  often  joined  themselves  to  the  daughters 
of  very  ordinary  tradesmen,  upon  the  same  valuable 
<!Diisiaerations. 
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''  HONOURED  SIB, 

"  I  have  now  finished  my  almanack  for  the  next 
year,  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  except  that  which  con- 
cerns the  weather ;  and  you  having  shown  yourself, 
hy  some  of  your  late  works,  more  weatherwise  than 
any  of  our  modem  astrologers,  I  most  humbly  presume 
to  trouble  you  upon  this  head.  You  know  very  well, 
that  in  our  ordinary  almanacks  the  wind  and  rain, 
snow  and  hail,  clouds  and  sunshine,  have  their  pro- 
per seasons,  and  come  up  as  regularly  in  their  se- 
veral months  as  the  fruits  and  plants  of  the  earth. 
As  for  my  own  part,  I  freely  own  to  you,  that  I  ge- 
nerally steal  my  weather  out  of  some  antiquated  al- 
manack, that  foretold  it  several  years  ago.  Now, 
Sir,  what  I  humbly  beg  of  you  is,  that  you  would 
lend  me  your  State  weather-glass,  in  order  to  fill  up 
this  vacant  column  in  my  works.  This,  I  know, 
would  sell  my  almanack  beyond  any  other,  and  make 
me  a  richer  man  than  Poor  Robin.  If  you  will  not 
grant  me  this  favour,  I  must  have  recourse  to  my 
old  method,  and  will  copy  after  an  almanack  which 
I  have  by  me,  and  which  I  think  was  made  for  the 
year  when  the  great  storm  was. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
'*  The  most  humble  of  your  admirers, 

"  T.  PHILOMATH." 

"  Globe  in  Moorfields,  Sept  16." 

This  gentleman  does  not  consider  what  a  strange 
appearance  his  almanack  would  make  to  the  igno- 
rant, should  he  transpose  his  weather,  as  he  must 
do,  did  he  follow  the  dictates  of  my  glass.  What 
would  the  world  say  to  see  summers  filled  with  clouds 
and  storms,  and  winters  with  calms  and  sunshine ; 
according  to  the  variations  of  the  weather,  as  they 

i^t  ftccidentdiy  appear  in  a  Stated-barometer.^ 

T  3 
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But  let  that  be  as  it  will^  I  shall  apply  my  own 
invention  to  my  own  use ;  and  if  I  do  not  make  my 
fortune  by  it^  it  will  be  my  own  fault. 

The  next  letter  comes  to  me  from  another  self- 
interested  solicitor^ 

"  MR.  BICKERSTAPP, 

"  I  am  going  to  set  up  for  a  scrivener,  and  have 
thought  of  a  project  which  may  turn  botli  to  your 
account  and  mine.  It  came  into  my  head,  upon 
reading  that  learned  and  useful  paper  of  your's  con- 
cerning advertisements.  You  must  understand,  I 
have  made  myself  master  in  the  whole  art  of  ad- 
vertising, both  as  to  the  style  and  the  letter.  Now 
if  you  and  I  could  so  manage  it,  that  nobody  should 
write  advertisements  besides  myself,  or  print  them 
any  where  but  in  your  paper^  we  might  both  of  us 
get  estates  in  a  little  time.  For  this  end  I  would 
likewise  propose,  that  you  should  enlarge  the  de- 
sign of  advertisements,  and  have  sent  you  two  or 
three  samples  of  my  work  in  this  kind,  which  I 
have  made  for  particular  friends,  and  intend  to  open 
shop  with.  The  first  is  for  d  gentleman,  who  would 
willingly  marry,  if  he  could  find  a  wife  to  his  liking ; 
the  second  is  for  a  poor  whig,  who  is  lately  turned 
out  of  his  post ;  and  the  third  for  a  person  of  a  con- 
trary party,  who  is  willing  to  get  into  one. 

"  Whereas  A.  B.  next  door  to  the  Pestle  and 
Mortar,  being  about  30  years  old,  of  a  spare  make, 
with  dark-coloured  hair,  bright  eye,  and  a  long  noee^ 
has  occasion  for  a  good-humourea,  tall,  iaii,  young 
woman,  of  about  3000/.  fortune;  these  are  to  give 
notice,  that  if  any  such  young  woman  has  a  mind 
to  dispose  of  herself  in  marriage  to  such  a  per- 
son as  the  above-mentioned,  she  may  be  provided 
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with  a  husband^  a  coach  and  horses^  and  a  proportion- 
able settlement. 

'^  C.  D.  designing,  to  quit  his  place,  has  great 
quantities  of  paper,  parchment,  ink,  wax,  and 
wafers,  to  dispose  of,  which  will  be  sold  at  very 
reasonable  rates. 

"  £.  F.  a  person  of  good  behaviour,  six  foot  high> 
of  a  black  complexion,  and  sound  principles,  wants 
an  employ.  He  is  an  excellent  penman  and  ac- 
Gomptant,  and  speaks  French. 
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—  Sume  superhiam 
QiuBsUam  mentis  —  hoe.  od.  lii.  SO.  19. 

With  conscious  pride  •*- 

Assume  the  honours  justly  thine.  Fiuxcis. 


F&OH  MT  OWN  APAEI3UNT,   SEE^piBER  25. 

The  whole  creation  preys  upon  itself.  Every  living 
creature  is  inhabited.  A  flea  has  a  thousand  invisi- 
ble insects  that  teaze  him  as  he  jumps  from  place  to 
place,  and  revenge  our  quarrels  upon  him.  A  very 
ordinary  microscope  shows  us,  that  a  louse  is  itself 
a  very  lousy  creature.  A  wlmle,  besides  those  seas 
and  oceans  in  the  several  vessels  of  his  body,  ^ich 
are  filled  with  innumerable  shoals  of  little  animals, 
carries  about  him  a  whole  world  of  inhabitants;  in- 
somuch that^  if  we  believe  the  calenlationK  some. 
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have  made^  there  are  more  living  creatures^  which 
are  too  small  for  the  naked  eye  to  behold,  about  the 
Leviathan,  than  there  are  of  visible  creatures  upon 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  Thus  every  nobler 
creature  is,  as  it  were>  the  basis  and  support  of 
multitudes  than  are  his  inferiors. 

This  consideration  very  much  comforts  me,  when 
I  think  on  those  numberless  vermin  that  feed  upon 
tiiis  paper,  and  find  their  sustenance  out  of  it ;  I 
mean  the  small  wits  and  scribblers,  that  every  day 
turn  a  penny  by  nibbling  at  my  Lucubrations.  This 
has  been  so  advantageous  to  this  little  species  of 
writers,  that,  if  they  do  me  justice,  I  may  expect  to 
have  my  statue  erected  in  Grub-street,  as  being  a 
common  benefactor  to  that  quarter. 

They  say,  when  a  fox  is  very  much  troubled  with 
fleas,  he  goes  into  the  next  pool  with  a  little  lock  of 
wool  in  his  mouth,  and  keeps  his  body  under  water 
till  the  vermin  get  into  it ,-  after  which  he  quits  the 
wool,  and,  diving,  leaves  his  tormenters  to  shift  for 
themselves,  and  get  their  livelihood  where  they  can. 
I  would  have  these  gentlemen  take  care  that  I  do 
not  serve  them  after  the  same  manner ;  for  though  I 
have  hitherto  kept  my  temper  pretty  well,  it  is  not 
impossible  but  I  may  some  time  or  other  disappear; 
and  what  will  then  become  of  them?  Should  I 
lay  down  my  paper,  what  a  funine  would  there  be 
among  the  hawKers,  printers,  booksellers,  and  au- 
thors !  It  would  be  like  Doctor  Burgess's  dropping 
his  cloak,  with  the  whole  congr^^on  hanging  upon 
the  skirts  of  it.  To  enumerate  some  of  these  my 
doughty  antagonists;  I  was  threatened  to  be  an- 
swered weekly  Tit  for  Tat;  I  was  undermined  by 
the  Whisperer;  haunted  by  Tom  Brown's  Ghost; 
scolded  at  by  a  Female  Tatler ;  and  slandered  by 
another  of  the  same  character,  under  the  title  of  Ats* 
lantis.    I  have  been  annotated^  retattle^  exaaamd. 
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and  condoled;  but  it  being  my  standing  maxim 
never  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead^  I  shall  let  these 
authors  rest  in  peace^  and  take  great  pleasure  in 
thinkings  that  I  nave  sometimes  been  the  means  of 
their  getting  a  belly-full.  When  I  see  myself  thus 
surrounded  by  such  formidable  enemies^  I  often 
think  of  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Spenser's 
'  Den  of  Error/  who,  after  he  has  cut  oflf  the 
dragon's  head,  and  left  it  wallowing  in  a  flood  of 
ink,  sees  a  thousand  monstrous  reptiles  making 
their  attempts  upon  him,  one  with  many  heads, 
another  with  none,  and  all  of  them  without  eyes. 

The  same  so  sore  annoyed  has  the  Knight, 
That,  well  nigh  choked  with  the  deadly  stipl^ 
His  forces  fail,  he  can  no  longer  fight ; 
Whose  courage  when  the  fiend  perceiv'd  to  shrink. 
She  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellish  sink 
Her  fruitful  cursed  spawn  of  serpents  small, 
Deformed  monsters,  foul,  and  black  as  ink ; 
Which  swarming  all  about  his  legs  did  crawl, 
And  him  encumbered  sore,  but  could  not  hurt  at  all. 

As  gentle  shepherd  in  sweet  even  tide, 
When  ruddy  Phoebus  'gins  to  welk  in  west, 
High  on  a  hill,  his  flock  to  viewen  wide^ 
Marks  which  do  bite  their  hasty  supper  best : 
A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnats  do  him  molest. 
All  striving  to  infix  their  feeble  stings. 
That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can  rest ; 
But  with  his  clownish  hands  their  tender  wings 
He  brusheth  oft,  and  oil  doth  mar  their  mummrings. 

If  ever  I  should  want  such  a  fry  of  little  authors 
to  attend  me,  I  shall  think  my  paper  in  a  very  de- 
caying condition.  They  are  like  ivy  about  an  oak^ 
\v£dch  adorns  the  tree  at  the  same  time  that  it  eats 
into  it ;  or  like  a  great  man's  equipage,  that  do  ho- 
nour to  the  person  on  whom  they  feed.  For  my 
part,  when  I  see  myself  thus  attacked,  I  dp  not 
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consider  my  antagonists  as  malidoos,  bat  hungry; 
and  therefore  am  resolved  never  to  take  any  nodoe 
of  them. 

As  for  those  who  detract  firom  my  labonrs^  without 
being  prompted  to  it  by  an  emp^  stomach  ;  in  re- 
turn to  their  censures^  I  shall  take  pains  to  excd^ 
and  never  £bu1  to  persuade  myself,  that  their  enmity 
is  nothing  but  their  envy  or  ignoranoe. 

Give  me  leave  to  conclude,  like  an  old  man,  and 
a  moralist,  ivith  a  fable. 

The  owls,  bats,  and  several  other  birds  of  n:q|^t, 
were  one  day  got  together  in  a  thick  shade,  where 
they  abused  their  neighbours  in  a  very  sociable  man- 
ner. Their  satire  at  last  fell  upon  the  son,  whom 
they  all  agreed  to  be  very  troublesome,  impertinent, 
and  inquisitive.  Upon  which  the  sun,  who  over- 
heard them,  spoke  to  them  after  this  manner. 
'  Grentlemen,  I  wonder  how  you  dare  abuae  one 
that,  you  know,  could  in  an  instant  scorch  you  up, 
and  bum  every  mother's  son  of  you ;  but  the  only 
answer  I  shall  give  you,  or  the  revenge  I  shall  take 
of  you,  is,  to  shine  on. ' 
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FBOH  XT  OWV  AFAB.THXmE't   SKaTEMMM.  97. 

The  following  letter  has  laid  before  me  many  gmt 
and  manifest  evils  in  the  world  of  letters,  whi^  I 
had  overlooked ;  but  they  open  to  me  a  very  busy 
scene,  and  it  will  require  no  small  care  and  applica- 
tion to  amend  errors  which  are  become  so  unirasaL 
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The  affectation  of  politeness  is  exposed  in  this  epistle 
with  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  discernment ;  so  that 
whatever  discourses  I  may  hH  into  hereafter  upon 
the  subjects  the  writer  treats  of^  I  shall  at  present 
lay  the  matter  before  the  worlds  without  the  least 
alteration  from  the  words  of  my  correspondent. 


S€ 


TO  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF^  ESQUIRE. 


"  SIRj 

"  lliere  are  some  abuses  among  us  of  great  con- 
sequence^ the  reformation  of  whidi  is  properly  your 
province ;  though  as  far  as  I  have  been  conversant 
m  your  papers^  you  have  not  yet  considered  them. 
These  are>  the  deplorable  ignorance  that  for  some 
years  hath  reigned  among  our  English  writers^  the 
great  depravity  of  our  taste>  and  the  continual  cor- 
ruption of  our  style.  I  say  nothing  here  of  those 
who  handle  particular  sciences^  Divinity^  Law^  Phy- 
acy  and  the  like;  I  mean  the  traders  in  history^ 
politics^  and  the  Belles  Lettres ;  together  with  those 
by  whom  books  are  not  translated^  but^  as  the  com- 
mon expressions  are^  done  out  of  French^  Latin^  or 
either  language^  and  made  English.  I  cannot  but 
observe  to  you^  that  till  of  late  years  a  Grub-street 
book  was  always  bound  in  sheep-skin^  with  suitable 
print  and  paper^  the  price  never  above  a  shilling, 
and  taken  off  wholly  by  common  tradesmen  or  coun- 
try pedlers ;  but  now  they  appear  in  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  in  all  places.  They  are  handed  about 
from  lapfuls  in  every  coffee-house  to  persons  of 
quality ;  are  shown  in  Westminster-hall  and  the 
Court  of  Requests.  You  may  see  them  gilt,  and  in 
royal  paper  of  five  or  six  hundred  pages,  and  rated 
accoroingly.  I  would  engage  to  furnish  you  with  a 
catalogue  of  English  books,  published  within  the 
compass  of  seven  years  past,  which  at  the  first  hand 
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would  cost  you  a  hundred  pounds^  wherein  you  shall 
not  be  able  to  find  ten  lines  together  of  common 
grammar  or  common  sense. 

^^  These  two  evils,  ignorance,  and  want  of  taste, 
have  produced  a  third ;  I  mean  the  continual  corrup- 
tion of  our  English  tongue,  which,  without  some 
timely  remedy,  will  suffer  more  by  the  false  refine- 
ments of  twenty  years  past,  than  it  hath  been  im- 
proved in  the  foregoing  nundred.  And  this  is  what 
I  design  chiefly  to  enlarge  upon,  leaving  the  former 
evils  to  your  animadversion. 

"  But  instead  of  giving  you  a  list  of  the  late  re- 
finements crept  into  our  language,  I  here  send  you 
the  copy  of  a  letter  I  received,  some  time  ago,  from 
a  most  accomplished  person  in  this  way  of  writing ; 
upon  which  I  shall  make  some  remarks.  It  is  in 
these  terms : 

''  SIR, 

"  I  Cou'd  rCt  get  the  things  you  sent  for  all  ahatii 

Town 1  thdt  to  ha  come  down  myself,  and  then 

rd  ha*  brdut  *um  ;  but  I  hant  dont,  and  I  believe  I 

can't  do*t,  that's  Pozz Torn  begins  to  gi'mself 

airs,  because  he's  going  T^dth  the  Plenijjo's. ^*Tis 

said  the  French  king  will  hamhoozV  us  agcn,  which 
causes  many  speculations.  The  Jacks  and  others  of 
that  Kidney  are  very  uppish  and  alert  upon'ty  as  you 

may  see  by  their  Phizz*s Will  Hazard  has  got 

the  Hipps,  having  lost  to  the  Tune  of  five  hundrd 
pound,  tho  he  understands  play  very  well,  no  bo^ 
better.  He  has  promis't  me  upon  Rep,  to  leave  on 
play  ;  but  you  know  'tis  a  weakness  he's  too  apt  to 
give  into,  tho  he  has  as  much  wit  as  any  man,  no 

body  more.     He  has  lain  incog  ever  since ^Thc 

Mobh's  very  quiet  with  us  now 1  believe  you 

thot  I  bafifer'd  you  in  my  last,  like  a  Country  Put 
-I  sha'nt  l?ave  town  this  months"  Sfc. 
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'"  This  letter  is  in  every  point  an  admirable  pat- 
tern of  the  present  polite  way  of  writing ;  nor  is  it 
of  less  authority  for  being  an  epistle.  You  may  ga- 
ther every  flower  in  it,  with  a  thousand  more  of  equal 
sweetness^  from  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  single 
papers  offered  us  every  day  in  the  coffee-houses: 
and  these  are  the  beauties  introduced  to  supply  the 
want  of  wit,  sense,  humour,  and  learning,  which 
formerly  were  looked  upon  as  qualifications  for  a 
writer.  If  a  man  of  wit,  who  died  forty  years  ago, 
were  to  rise  from  the  grave  on  purpose,  how  would 
he  be  able  to  read  this  letter  ?  ana  after  he  had  got 
through  that  difficulty,  how  would  he  be  able  to  un- 
derstand it  ?  The  first  thing  that  strikes  your  eye 
is  the  breaks  at  the  end  of  almost  every  sentence ;  of 
which  I  know  not  the  use,  onlv  that  it  is  a  refine- 
ment, and  very  frequently  practised.  Then  you  will 
observe  the  abbreviations  and  elisions,  by  which  con- 
sonants of  most  obdurate  sound  are  joined  together, 
without  one  softening  vowel  to  intervene ;  and  all 
this  only  to  make  one  syllable  of  two,  directly  con- 
trary to  the  example  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  al- 
together of  the  Gothic  strain,  and  a  natural  tendency 
towards  relapsing  into  barbarity,  which  delights  in 
monosyllables  and  uniting  of  mute  consonants,  as 
it  is  observable  in  all  the  northern  languages.  And 
this  is  still  more  visible  in  the  next  refinement,  which 
consists  in  pronouncing  the  first  syllable  in  a  word 
that  has  many,  and  dismissing  the  rest,  such  as 
Phizz,  Hipps,  Mob,  Pozz,  Rep,  and  many  more, 
when  we  are  already  overloaded  with  monosyllables, 
which  are  the  disgrace  of  our  language.  Thus  we 
cram  one  syllable,  and  cut  off  the  rest,  as  the  owl 
fattened  her  mice,  after  she  had  bit  off  their  legs  to 
prevent  them  from  running  away ;  and  if  ours  be 
the  same  reason  for  maiming  our  words,  it  will  cer- 
tainly answer  the  end ;  for  I  am  sure  no  other  nation 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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will  desire  to  borrow  them.  Some  words  are  hitherto 
but  fairly  split,  and  therefore  only  in  their  way  to 
perfection^  as  Incog,  and  Plenipo:  but  in  a  short 
time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  will  be  further  docked 
to  Inc.  and  Plen.  This  reflection  has  made  me  of 
late  years  very  impatient  for  a  peace,  which  I  beheve 
would  save  tne  lives  of  many  brave  words,  as  well 
as  men.  The  war  has  introduced  abundance  of  po- 
lysyllables, which  will  never  be  able  to  live  many 
more  campaigns.  Speculations,  Operations,  Preli- 
minaries, Ambassadors,  Pallisadoes,  Communication, 
Circumvallation,  Battalions :  as  numerous  as  th^ 
are,  if  they  attack  us  too  frequently  in  our  coffee- 
houses, we  shall  certainly  put  them  to  flighty  and 
cut  off  the  rear. 

^'  The  third  refinement  observable  in  the  letter  I 
send  you,  consists  in  the  choice  of  certain  words  in- 
vented by  some  pretty  fellows,  such  as  Banter,  Bam- 
boozle, Country  Put,  and  Kidney,  as  it  is  there  ap- 
plied; some  of  which  are  now  struggling  for  the 
vogue,  and  others  are  in  possession  of  it.  I  have 
done  my  utmost  for  some  years  past  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  Mobb  and  Banter,  but  have  been  plainly 
borne  down  by  numbers,  and  betrayed  by  those  who 
promised  to  assist  me. 

"  In  the  last  place,  you  are  to  take  notice  of  cer- 
tain choice  phrases  scattered  through  the  letter, 
some  of  them  tolerable  enough,  till  they  were  worn 
to  rags  by  servile  imitates.  You  might  easily  find 
them  though  they  were  not  in  a  different  priiit^  and 
therefore  I  need  not  disturb  them. 

^^  These  are  the  false  refinements  in  our  style 
which  you  ought  to  correct :  first,  by  argument  and 
fair  means ;  but,  if  those  fail,  I  think  yoa  are  to 
make  use  of  your  authority  as  Censor,  and,  by  an 
annual  Index  Expurgatorius,  expunge  all  words  and 
phrases  that  are  offensive  to  good  sense^  and  con* 
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demn  these  barbarous  mutilations  of  vowels  and 
syllables.     In  this  last  point  the  usual  pretence  is, 
that  they  spell  as  they  speak.     A  noble  standard  for 
language !  to  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  every  cox- 
comb, vi^ho,  because  words  are  the  clothing  of  our 
thoughts,  cuts  them  out  and  shapes  them  as  he  pleas- 
es, and  changes  them  oftener  than  his  dress.     I  be- 
lieve  all  reasonable  people  would  be  content  that 
such  refiners  were  more  sparing  in  their  words,  and 
liberal  in  their  syllables:  and  upon  this  head  I  should 
be  glad  you  would  bestow  some  advice  upon  several 
young  readers   in   our  churches,  who,  coming  up 
from  the  university  full  fraught  with  admiration  of 
our  town  politeness,  will  needs  correct  the  style  of 
their  prayer-books.     In  reading  the  Absolution,  they 
are  very  careful  to  say  Pardons  and  Absolves ;  and 
in  the  prayer  fyr  the  Koyal  Family,  it  must  be  endue' 
um,  enrich'um,  prosper'um,  and  bring'um.     Then 
in  their  sermons  they  use  all  the  modern  terms  of 
art,  Shem,  Banter,  Mob,  Bubble,  Bully,  Cutting, 
Shuffling,  and  Palming ;  all  which,  and  many  more 
of  the  like  stamp,  as  I  have  heard  them  often  in  the 
pulpit  from  such  young  sophisters,  so  I  have  read 
them  in  some  of  ^  Those  sermons  that  have  made  most 
noise  of  late.'     The  design,  it  seems,  is  to  avoid  the 
dreadful  imputation  of  pedantry ;  to  show  us  that 
they  know  the  town,  unaerstand  men  and  manners, 
and  have  not  been  poring  upon  old  unfashionable 
books  in  the  university. 

'^  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  the  instrument  of 
introducing  into  our  style  that  simplicity  which  is 
the  best  and  truest  ornament  of  most  things  in  life, 
which  the  politer  ages  always  aimed  at  in  their  build- 
ing and  dress',  simplex  munditiis,  as  well  as  their 
productions  of  wit.  It  is  manifest  that  all  new  af- 
fected modes  of  speech,  whether  borrowed  from 
the  court,    the  town,  or  the  ti^eatre,  are  the  first 
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perishing  partsin  any  tonguage;  aniUs  I  could  prore 
by  many  hundred  instances^  nave  been  so  in  oon. 
The  writings  of  Hooker^  who  was  a  ooontry  clergy- 
man^  and  of  Parsons  the  Jesuit^  both  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth^  are  in  a  style  that^  with  very  few 
allowances^  would  not  offend  any  present  reader^  and 
are  much  more  dear  and  intelligible  than  those  of 
Sir  Harry  Wotton^  Sir  Robert  Naunton^  Osbom,  Di^ 
niel  the  historian^  and  several  others  who  writ  later  ; 
but  being  men  of  the  courts  and  affecting  the  phrases 
then  in  fashion^  they  are  often  either  not  to  be  under- 
stood^ or  appear  perfectly  ridiculous. 

'*  What  remedies  are  to  be  applied  to  these  evils^ 
I  have  not  room  to  consider^  having,  I  fear,  already 
taken  up  most  of  your  paper.  Besides,  I  think  it  is 
our  office  only  to  represent  abuses,  and  yours  to  re- 
dress them.     I  am,  with  great  respect,  sir, 

"  Yours,"  &a 
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Principiu  obtta'^ 

OVID.  ftXlf.  AJfOft.  91. 

Prevent  the  growing  evil— 

ft.  wnnri. 


FROM   MT  OWN   APAETMCXT,   ORTEMBEE  29. 

There  are  very  many  ill  habits  that  might  with 
much  ease  have  been  prevented,  which,  after  we 
have  indulged  ourselves  in  them^  become  incorrigi- 
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ble.  We  have  a  sort  of  proverbial  expression  of 
'  Taking  a  woman  down  in  her  wedding-shoes,*  if 
you  would  bring  her  to  reason.  An  early  behaviour 
of  this  sort  had  a  very  remarkable  good  effect  in  a 
family,  wherein  I  was  several  years  an  intimate 
aquaintance. 

A  gentleman  in  Lincolnshire  had  four  daughters, 
three  of  which  were  early  married  very  happily  j; 
but  the  fourth,  though  no  way  inferior  to  any  of  her 
sisters,  either   in   person  or  accomplishments,  had 
from  her  infancy  discovered  so  imperious  a  temper, 
usually  called  a  High  Spirit,  that  it  continually  made 
great  uneasiness  in  the  family,  became  her  known 
character    in   the  neighbourhood,  and  deterred  all 
her  lovers  from  declaring  themselves.     However,  in 
process  of  time,  a  gentleman  of  a  plentifiil  fortune 
and  long  acquaintance,  having  observed  that  quick- 
ness of  spirit  to  be  her  only  fault,  made  his  addresscF^ 
and  obtained  her  consent  in  due  form.     The  law- 
yers finished  the  writings,  in  which,  by  the  way, 
there  was  no  pin-money,   and  they  were  married. 
After  a  decent  time  spent  in  the  father's  house,  the 
bridegroom  went  to  prepare  his  seat  for  her  recep- 
tion.     During  the  whole  course  of  his  courtship, 
though  a  man  of  the  most  equal  temper,  he  had 
artificially  lamented  to  her,  that  he  was  the  most 
passionate  creature  breathing.  By  this  one  intimation, 
he  at  once  made  her  understand  warmth  of  temper 
to  be  what  he  ought  to  pardon  in  her,  as  well  as  that 
he  alarmed  her  against  that  constitution  in  himself. 
She  at  the  same  time  thought  herself  highly  obliged 
by  the  composed  behaviour  which  he  maintained  in  her 
presence.  Thus  far  he  with  great  great  success  soothed 
her  from  being  guilty  of  violences,  and  still  resolved 
to  give  her  such  a  terrible  apprehension  of  his  fiery 
spirit^  that  she  should  never  dream  of  giving  way  to 
her  own.     He  returned  on  the  day  appointed  far 
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carrying  lier  home ;  but^  instead  of  a  coach  and  six 
horses^  together  with  the  gay  equipage  suitable  to 
the  occasion^  he  appeared  witliout  a  servant^  mount- 
ed on  the  skeleton  of  a  horse^  which  his  huntsman 
hadj  the  day  before^  brought  in  to  feast  his  dogs  on 
the  arrival  of  their  new  mistress^  with  a  pillion  fixed 
behind^  and  a  case  of  pistols  before  him^  attended 
only  by  a  favourite  hound.     Thus  equipped,  he  in 
a  very  obliging^  but  somewhat  positive,  manner,  de- 
sired his  Lady  to  seat  herself  on  the  cushion  ;  which 
done,  away  they  crawled.  The  road  being  obstructed 
by  a  gate,  the  dog  was  commanded  to  open  it :  the 
poor  cur  looked  up  and  wagged  his  tail :  but  the 
knaster,  to  show  the  impatience  of  his  temper,  drew 
ft  pistol,  and  shot  him  dead.   He  had  no  sooner  done 
it,  but  he  fell  into  a  thousand  apologies  for  his  un- 
happy rashness,  and  begged  as  many  pardons  for 
his  excesses  before  one  for  whom  he  had  so  profound 
a  respect.      Soon  after  their  steed  stumbled,  but 
•with  some  difficulty  recovered :  however,  the  bride^ 
groom  took  occasion  to  swear,  if  he  frightened  his 
wife  so  again,  he  would  run  him  through!     And 
alas !  the  poor  animal,  being  now  almost  tired,  made 
a  second  trip;   immediately  on  which  the  carefdl 
husband    alights,   and,  with  great  ceremony,  first 
takes  off  his  Lady,  then  the  accoutrements,  draws 
his  sword,  and  saves  the  huntsman  the  trouble  of 
killing  him :  then  says  to  his  Avife,  '  Child,  pr'ythee 
take  up  the  saddle;'   which  she  readily  did,  and 
tugged  it  home,  where  they  found  all  things  in  the 
^eatest  order,  suitable  to  their  fortune  and  the  pre- 
sent occasion.     Some  time  after,  the  fiEither  of  the 
Lady  gave  an  entertainment  to  all  his  daughters  and 
their  husbands ;  where,  when  the  wives  were  retited, 
and  the  gentlemen  passing  a  toast  about,  our  last 
married  man  took  occasion  to  observe  to  the  rest  of 
his  brethren,  how  much,  to  his  great  satis&ctioa,  he 
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found  the  world  mistaken  aa  to  the  temper  of  his 
Lady^  for  that  she  was  the  most  meek  and  humble 
woman  breathing.  The  applause  was  received  with 
a  loud  laugh :  blit^  as  a  trial  which  of  them  would 
appear  the  most  master  at  home,  *he  proposed  they 
should  all  by  turns  send  for  their  wives  down  to 
them.  A  servant  was  despatched^  and  answer  was 
made  by  one,  '  tell  him  I  will  come  by-and-by ;' 
and  another,  ^  that  she  would  come  when  the  cards 
were  out  of  her  hand  ;*  and  so  on.  But  no  sooner 
was  her  husband's  desire  whispered  in  the  ear  of  our 
last  married  lady,  but  the  cards  were  clapped  on 
the  table,  and  down  she  comes  with,  '  My  dear, 
would  you  speak  with  me  ?'  He  receives  her  in  his 
arms,  and,  after  repeated  caresses,  tells  her  the  ex- 
periment, confesses  nis  good-nature,  and  assures  her, 
that  since  she  could  now  command  her  temper,  he 
would  no  longer  disguise  his  own. 

I  received  the  following  letter  with  a  dozen  of 
wine,  and  cannot  but  do  justice  to  the  liquor,  and 
give  my  testimony,  ^  That  I  have  tried  it  upon  seve- 
ral of  my  acquaintance,  who  were  giv^n  to  imperti- 
zient  abbreviations,  with  great  success.' 

'^  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

'*  I  send  you  by  this  bearer,  and  not  per  bearer, 
a  dozen  of  that  claret  which  is  to  be  sold  at  Garra- 
way's  coffee-house,  on  Thursday  the  fifth  day  of 
October  next.  I  can  assure  you  I  have  found  by 
^experience  the  efficacy  of  it,  in  amending  a  fault  you 
complain  of  in  your  last.  The  very  first  draught  i£ 
it  has  some  effect  upon  the  speech  of  the  drinker,  and 
restores  all  the  letters  taken  away  by  the  elisions  so 
justly  complained  of.  Will  Hazard  was  cured  of  his 
Hypochondria  by  three  glasses ;  and  the  gentleman^ 
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who  gave  you  an  account  of  his  late  indisposition^ 
has  in  public  company^  after  the  first  quarts  spoke 
every  syllable  of  the  word  Plenipotentiary. 

"  Your/'  &c. 


No.  232.    TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  I7IO. 


FROM  MT  OWN  APARTMEMTi  OCTOBER  2. 

I  HAVE  received  the  following  letter  from  my  un- 
fortunate old  acquaintance  the  upholsterer,  who,  I 
observed,  had  long  absented  himself  from  the  bench 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall.  Having  not  seen  him 
for  some  time,  I  was  in  fear  I  should  soon  hear  of 
his  death;  especially  since  he^  never  appeared, 
though  the  noons  have  been  of  late  pretty  warm, 
and  the  councils  at  that  place  very  full  mm  the 
hour  of  twelve  to  three,  which  the  sages  of  that 
Board  employ  in  conference,  while  the  unthinking 
part  of  mankind  are  eating  and  drinking  for  the 
support  of  their  own  private  persons^  without  any 
regard  to  the  public. 

"  SIR, 

"  I  should  have  waited  on  you  very  frequently  to 
have  discoursed  you  upon  some  matters  of  moment, 
but  that  I  love  to  be  well  informed  in  the  subject 
upon  which  I  consult  my  friends,  before  I  enter 
into  debate  with  them.  I  have  therefore,  with  the 
utmost  care  and  pains,  applied  myself  to  the  reading 
all  the  writings  and  pamphlets  which  have  come  out 
since  the  trial,  and  have  studied  night  and  day  in 
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order  to  be  master  of  the  whole  controversy :  but 
the  authors  are  so  numerous^  and  the  state  of  affairs 
alters  so  very  fast^  that  I  am  now  a  fortnight  behind- 
hand in  my  readings  and  know  only  how  things 
stood  twelve  days  ago.    I  wish  you  would  enter  into 
those  useful  subjects;  for  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  so^  these  are  not  times  to  jest  m.     As  for  my 
own  part^  you  know  very  well  that  I  am  of  a  public 
spirit^  and  never  regarded  my  own  interest^   but 
looked  further;   and  let  me  tell  you^  that  while 
some  people  are  minding  only  themselves  and  fami- 
lies^ and  others  are  thinking  only  of  their  own  coun- 
try^ things  go  on  strangely  in  the  north.     I  foresee 
very  great  evils  arising  from  the  neglect  of  transac- 
tions at  a  distance ;  for  which  reason  I  am  now  writ-* 
ing-a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  country^  which  I  design 
as  an  answer  to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy's  letter  to  the 
Grand  Seignior  concerning  his  Majesty  of  Sweden. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prove^  that  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  that  his  Swedish  Majesty  should  leave 
Bender  without  forty  thousand  men;  and  I  have 
added  to  this  an  apology  for  the  Cossacks.    But  the 
matter  multiplies  upon  me^  and  I  grow  dim  with 
much  writing ;  therefore  desire^  if  you  have  an  old 
green  pair  of  spectacles^  such  as  you  used  about 
your   nftieth  year^   that  you  send  them  to  me; 
as  alsOj  that  you  will  please  to  desire  Mr.  Morphew 
to  send  me  in  a  bushel  of  coals  on  the  credit  of  my 
answer  to  his  Czarian  Majesty ;  for  I  design  it  shall 
be  printed  for  Morphew,  and  the  weather  grows 
sharp.     I  shall  take  it  kindly  if  you  would  order 
him  also  to  send  me  the  papers  as  tney  come  out.  If 
there  are  no  fresh  pamphlets  published^  I  compute 
that  I  shall  know  before  the  end  of  next  month 
what  has  been  done  in  town  to  this  day.     If  it  were 
not  for  an  ill  custom  lately  introduced  by  a  certain 
author^  of  talking  Latin  at  the  beginning  of  papers. 
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matters  would  be  in  a  much  clearer  light  than  they 
are :  but^  to  our  comfort^  there  are  solid .  writers 
who  are  not  guilty  of  this  pedantry.  The  Post-man 
writes  like  an  angel.  The  Moderator  is  fine  reading. 
It  would  do  you  no  harm  to  read  The  Post-boy  wiUi 
attention ;  he  is  very  deep  of  late.  He  is  instructive ; 
but  I  confess  a  little  satirical :  a  sharp  pen !  he  cares 
not  what  he  says.  The  Examiner  is  admirable^  and 
is  become  a  grave  and  substantial  author.  But> 
above  all^  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  govern  myself  in  my 
judgement  of  those  whose  whole  vmtings  consist  in 
interrogatories :  and  then  the  way  of  answering,  by 
proposing  questions  as  hard  to  them^  is  quite  as 
extraordinary.  As  for  my  part^  I  tremble  at  these 
novelties ;  we  expose^  in  my  opinion^  our  affairs  too 
much  by  it.  You  may  be  sure  the  French  king  will 
spare  no  cost  to  come  at  the  reading  of  them.  I 
dread  to  think  if  the  £ab\e  of  the  Blackbirds  should 
fall  into  his  hands.  But  I  shall  not  venture  to  say 
more  till  I  see  you.     In  the  mean  time, 

''  I  am/'  &c 

''  P.  S.  I  take  the  Bender  letter^  in  the  Examiner^ 
to  be  spurious." 

This  unhappy  correspondent,  whose  fantastical 
loyalty  to  the  king  of  Sweden  has  reduced  him  to 
tms  low  condition  of  reason  and  fortune,  would  ap- 
pear much  more  monstrous  in  his  madness,  did  we 
not  see  crowds,  very  little  above  his  circumstances 
from  the  same  cause^  a  passion  to  politics. 

It  is  no  unpleasant  entertainment  to  consider  the 
commerce  even  of  the  sexes  interrupted  by  differ- 
ence in  state  affairs.  A  wench  and  her  gaUant 
parted  last  week  upon  the  words  unlimited  and  pas- 
sive ;  and  there  is  such  a  jargon  of  terms  got  into 
the  mouths  of  the  very  silliest  of  the  women^  that 
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you  cannot  come  into  a  room  even  among  them,  but 
you  find  them  divided  into  Whig  and  Tory.  What 
heightens  the  humour  is,  that  all  the  hard  words 
they  know,  they  certainly  suppose  to  be  terms  use- 
ful in  the  disputes  of  the  parties.  I  cafiie  in  this 
day  where  two  were  in  very  hot  debate ;  and  one  of 
them  proposed  to  me  to  explain  to  them  what  was 
the  difference  between  circumcision  and  predestina- 
tion. You  may  be  sure  I  was  at  a  loss ;  but  they 
were  too  angry  at  each  other  to  wait  for  my  expla- 
nation, and  proceeded  to  lay  open  the' whole  state  of 
affairs,  instead  of  the  usual  topics  of  dress,  gallantry, 
and  scandal. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  it  should  be  possible 
that  this  turn  to  politics  should  so  universally  pre- 
vail, to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  subject  out  of 
conversation ;  and,  upon  mature  consideration,  find 
it  is  for  want  of  discourse.  Look  round  you  among 
all  the  youns  fellows  you  meet,  and  you  see  those 
who  have  the  least  relish  for  books,  company,  or 
pleasure,  though  they  have  no  manner  of  qualities  to 
make  them  succeed  in  those  pursuits,  shall  make  very 
passable  politicians.  Thus  the  most  barren  inven- 
tion shall  find  enough  to  say  to  make  one  appear  an 
able  man  in  the  top  coffee-houses.  It  is  but  adding 
a  certain  vehemence  in  uttering  yourself,  let  the 
thing  you  say  be  never  so  flat,  and  you  shall  be 
thought  a  very  sensible  man,  if  you  were  not  too 
hot.  As  love  and  honour  are  the  noblest  motives  of 
life ;  so  the  pretenders  to  them,  without  being  ani- 
mated by  them,  are  the  most  contemptible  of  all  sorts 
of  pretenders.  The  unjust  affectation  of  any  thing 
that  is  laudable,  is  ignominious  in  proportion  to  the 
worth  of  the  thing  we  affect ;  thus,  as  love  of  one's 
country*  is  the  most  glorious  of  all  passions,  to  see  the 
most  ordinary  tools  in  a  nation  give  themselves  airb 
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that  wavj  without  any  one  good  quality  in  their  own 
life^  has  something  in  it  romantic^  yet  not  so  ridi- 
culous as  odious. 

JkDVBBTISBMENT. 

*^*  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  received  Sylvia's  letter 
from  The  Bath^  and  his  sister  is  set  out  thither. 
Tom  Prontley,  who  is  one  of  the  guides  for  the 
town^  is  desired  to  bring  her  into  company^  and 
oblige  her  with  a  mention  in  his  next  lampoon. 


No.  233.   THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1710. 


—  Sunt  ceria  piactUot  ^puete 
Ter  pur^  lecto  poterunt  recreare  libdb. 

HOR.  KP.i.  1.86. 

And,  like  a  charm,  to  th*  upright  mind  and  pure, 

If  thrice  read  o*er,  will  yield  a  certain  cure.      r.  wrmn. 


FROM  MY  OWN  AFA&TMEKT,    OCTOBIB  4. 

When  the  mind  has  been  perplexed  with  anxious 
cares  and  passions,  the  best  method  of  bringing  it 
to  its  usual  state  of  tranquillity  is,  as  much  as  we 
possibly  can,  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  adversities 
of  persons  of  higher  consideration  in  virtue  and  merit 
than  ourselves.  By  this  means  all  the  little  inddenls 
of  our  own  lives,  if  they  are  unfortunate,  seem  to  be 
the  effect  of  justice  upon  our  faults  and  uidiscrQ- 
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tions.  When  thoee^  whom  we  know  to  he  excellent 
and  deserving  of  a  hotter  &te^  are  wretched^  we  can- 
not hut  resign  ourselves^  whom  most  of  us  know  to 
merit  a  much  worse  state  than  that  we  are  placed  in. 
For  such  and  many  other  oceasions^  th^e  is  one 
admirahle  relation  which  one  might  recommend  for 
certain  periods  of  one's  life^  to  touchy  comfort^  and 
improve^  the  heart  of  man.  Tully  says  somewhere^ 
^  the  pleasures  of  an  hushandman  are  next  to  those 
of  a  philosopher.'  In  like  manner  one  may  say^  for 
onetlunks  they  hear  the  same  proportion  one  to  an- 
other^ the  pleasures  of  humanity  are  next  to  those  of 
devotion.  In  both  these  latter  satis&ctions^  there 
is  a  certain  humiliation  which  exalts  the  soul  above 
its  ordinary  state.  At  the  same  time  that  it  lessens 
our  value  of  ourselves^  it  enlarges  our  estimation  of 
others.  The  history  I  am  going  to  speak  of^  is  that 
of  Joseph  in  Holy  Writ^  which  is  related  with  such 
majestic  simplicity^  that  all  the  parts  of  it  strike  us 
with  strong  touches  of  nature  and  compassion ;  and 
he  must  be  a  stranger  to  both^  who  can  read  it  with 
attention^  and  not  be  overwhelmed  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  joy  and  sorrow.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  a 
pro^Euoation,  to  tell  it  one's  own  way  here>  that 
they  who  may  be  unthinking  enough  to  be  more  fre- 
quently readers  of  such  papers  as  this^  than  of  Sacred 
Writ^  may  be  advertised  that  the  greatest  pleasures 
the  imagination  can  be  entertained  with  are  to  be 
found  there^  and  that  even  the  style  of  the  Scriptures 
is  more  than  human. 

Joseph^  a  beloved  child  of  Israel^  became  invidi- 
ous to  his  elder  brethren^  for  no  other  reason  but  his 
superior  beauty  and  excellence  of  body  and  mind^ 
insomuch  that  theycould  not  bear  his  growing  virtue^ 
and  let  him  live.  They  therefwe  conspire  his  death ; 
but  nature  pleaded  so  strongly  for  him  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  them>  that  by  his  persuasion  they  detei^- 
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mined  rather  to  bnry  him  in  a  pit/  than  be  his  im- 
mediate executioners  with  their  own  hands.  When 
thus  much  was  obtained  for  him^  their  minds  still 
soflfcened  towards  him,  and  they  took  the  opportunitj 
tyf  some  passengers  to  sell  him  into  Egypt.  Israel 
was  persuaded  by  the  artifice  of  his  sons,  that  the 
youth  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts :  but  Joseph 
was  sold  to  shivery,  and  still  exposed  to  new  misfor- 
tunes, from  the  same  cause  as  before,  his  beauty 
and  his  virtue.  By  a  &lse  accusation  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison ;  but  in  process  of  time  delivered 
from  it,  in  consideration  of  his  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, and  made  the  governor  of  Pharaoh's  house. 
In  this  elevation  of  his  fortune,  his  brothers  were 
sent  into  Egypt,  to  buy  necessaries  of  life  in  a  li- 
mine. As  soon  as  they  are  brought  into  his  presence, 
he  beholds,  but  he  beholds  with  compassion,  the 
men  who  had  sold  him  to  slavery  approaching  him 
with  awe  and  reverence.  While  he  was  looking 
over  his  brethren,  he  takes  a  resolution  to  indulge 
himself  in  the  pleasure  of  stirring  their  and  his  own 
affections,  by  Keeping  himself  concealed,  and  exa- 
mining into  the  circumstances  of  their  fiemiily.  For 
this  end,  with  an  air  of  severity,  as  a  watdual  mi- 
nister to  Pharaoh,  he  accuses  them  as  spies,  who  are 
come  into  Egypt  with  designs  against  the  state.  This 
led  ihem  into  the  account  which  he  wanted  of 
them,  the  condition  of  their  ancient  Neither  and  little 
brother,  whom  they  had  left  behind  them.  When 
he  had  learned  that  his  brother  was  living,  he  de- 
mands the  bringing  him  to  Egypt,  as  a  proof  of  their 
veracity. 

But  it  would  be  a  vain  and  empty  endeavour  to 
attempt  laying  this  excellent  representation  of  the 
passions  of  man  in  the  same  colours  as  they  appear 
m  the  Sacred  Writ,  in  any  other  manner,  or  almost 
any  other  words,  than  those  made  use  of  in  the  page 
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itself.  I  am  obliged^  therefore^  to  turn  my  designed 
narration  rather  into  a  comment  upon  the  several  parts 
of  that  beautiful  and  passionate  scene.  When  Joseph 
expects  to  see  Benjamin^  how  natural^  and  how  for* 
dble  is  the  reflection^  '  This  affliction  is  come  upon 
UBy  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  our  brother's  soul 
without  pity !'  How  moving  must  it  be  to  Joseph 
to  hear  Keuben  accuse  the  rest^  that  they  would  not 
hear  what  he  pleaded  in  behalf  of  his  innocence  and 
distress !  He  turns  from  them^  and  weeps ;  but  com* 
mands  his  passion  so  £Eir  as  to  give  orders  for  binding 
one  of  them  in  the  presence  of  the  rest^  while  he  at 
leisure  observed  their  different  sentiments  and  con- 
cern in  their  gesture  and  countenance.  When  Ben- 
jamin is  demanded  in  bondage  for  stealing  the  cup^ 
with  what  force  and  what  resignation  does  Judah  ad- 
dress his  brother ! 

'  In  what  words  shall  I  speak  to  my  lord?  with 
what  confidence  can  I  say  any  thing  ?  Our  guilt  is 
but  too  apparent ;  we  submit  to  our  fate.  We  are 
my  lord's  servants^  both  we  and  he  also  with  whom 
the  cup  is  found.'  When  that  is  not  accepted,  how 
pathetically  does  he  recapitulate  the  whole  story ! 
And,  approaching  nearer  to  Joseph,  delivers  himself 
as  foUows ;  which,  if  we  fix  our  thoughts  upon  the 
relation  between  the  pleader  and  the  judge,  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  without  tears : 

SIR, 

Let  me  intrude  so  £blt  upon  you,  even  in  the 
high  condition  in  which  you  are,  and  the  miserable 
one  in  which  you  see  me  and  my  brethren,  to  inform 
you  of  the  circumstances  of  us  unhappy  men  that . 
prostrate  ourselves  before  you.  When  we  were  first 
examined  by  you,  you  inquired — ^for  what  reason  my 
lord  inquired  we  know  not — ^but  you  inquired,  whe- 
ther we  had  not  a  father  or  a  brother.     We  then 
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acquainted  you^  that  we  had  a  father^  an  old  man, 
who  had  a  child  of  his  dd  age,  and  had  buried  an- 
other son,  whom  he  had  by  the  same  woman.  Yon 
were  pleased  to  commana  us  to  bring  the  child  he 
had  remainining  down  to  you :  we  did  so;  and  he  has 
forfeited  his  liberty.  But  my  father  said  to  us,  Yos 
know  that  my  wife  bare  me  two  sons :  one  of  them 
was  torn  in  pieces;  if  mischief  befall  this  also,  it  will 
bring  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Ac- 
cept, therefore,  oh  my  lord !  me  for  your  bondman, 
and  let  the  lad  return  with  his  brethren,  that  I  may 
not  see  the  evil  that  shall  come  on  my  father.'  Here 
Joseph's  passion  grew  too  great  for  further  disguise, 
and  he  reveals  Umself  with  exclamations  of  trans- 
port and  tenderness. 

,  After  their  recovery  from  their  first  astonishment, 
his  brethren  were  seized  with  fear  for  the  injuries 
they  had  done  him;  but  how  generously  does  he 
keep  them  in  countenance,  and  make  an  apology  for 
them !  '  Be  not  angry  with  yourselves  for  selling  me 
hither ;  call  it  not  so,  but  think  Providence  sent  me 
before  you  to  preserve  life  ?' 

It  would  be  endless  to  go  through  all  the  beautieslif 
this  sacred  narrative ;  but  any  one  who  shall  read 
it,  at  an  hour  when  he  is  disengaged  from  all  other 
r^ards  or  interests  than  what  arise  from  it,  will  fed 
the  alternate  passion  of  a  father,  a  brother,  and  a 
son,  so  ^varm  in  him,  that  they  will  incline  him  to  ex- 
ert himself  in  such  of  those  characters  as  happen  to 
be  his,  much  above  the  ordinary  course  of  his  life* 
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FBOM  MT  OWV   APARTHXyT,   OQTOBEB  6. 

1  HAVE  reason  to  believe,  that  certain  of  my  con- 
temporaries have  made  use  of  an  art  I  some  time 
ago  professed,  of  being  often  designedly  dull ;  and 
for  tiiat  reason  shall  not  exert  myself  when  I  see 
them  lazy.  He  that  has  so  much  to  struggle  with, 
as  the  man  who  pretends  to  censure  others,  must 
keep  up  his  fire  for  an  onset,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  carry  his  arms  a  little  carelessly  upon  an  ordinary 
march.  This  Paper,  therefore,  shall  be  taken  up  by 
my  correspondents,  two  of  which  have  sent  me  the 
two  foUowmg  plain,  but  sensible  and  honest  letters, 
upon  subjects  no  less  important  than  those  of  Edu-* 
cation  and  Devotion. 


''  SIB 


"  I  AM  an  old  man  retired  from  all  acquaintance 
ivith  the  town,  but  what  I  have  from  your  Papers, 
not  the  worst  entertainment  of  my  solitude;    yet 
being  still  a  well-wisher  to  my  country,  and  the 
commonwealth  of  learning,  a  qua  confiteor,  nuUam 
uetaits   mem  partem  abkorruisse,   and  hoping  the 
plain   phrase   in   writing  that  was  current  in  my 
younger  days  would  have  lasted  for  my  time,  I  was 
startled  at  the  picture  of  modern  politeness,  trans- 
mitted by  your  ingenious  correspondent,  and  grieved 
to  see  our  sterling  English  language  fedlen  into  the 
hands  of  Clippers  and  Coiners.     That  mutilated 
epistle,  consistmg  of  Hippo,  Reps,  and  such  like 
enormous  curtaibngs,   was  a  mortifying  spectacle^ 
but  with  the  reserve  of  comfort  to  find  this  and 
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other  abuses  of  our  mother  tongue  so  pathetically 
complained  of^  confided  to  the  proper  person  for  re- 
dressing them>  the  Censor  of  Great-Britain. 

'^  He  had  before  represented  the  deplorable  igno- 
rance that  for  several  years  past  has  reigned  amongst 
our  English  writers,  the  great  depravity  of  our 
taste,  and  continual  corruption  of  our  style.  But, 
Sir,  before  you  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  pre- 
scribing remedies  for  tnese  distempers,  which  you 
own  will  require  the  greatest  care  and  application, 
give  me  leave,  having  long  had  my  eye  upon  these 
mischiefs,  and  thoughts  exercised  about  them,  to 
mention  what  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  the  cause  of 
them,  and  in  your  friend  Horace's  words, 

Hocfonte  derivata  dfda 

In  pairiam  populumquejluxit* 

HOR.  CARM.  iu.  6.  19. 


^'  I  take  our  corrupt  ways  of  writing  to  proceed 
from  the  mistakes  and  wrong  measures  in  our  com- 
mon methods  of  Education,  which  I  always  looked 
upon  as  one  of  our  national  grievances,  ana  a  singu- 
larity that  renders  us,  no  less  than  our  situation, 

-^Penitus  toto  diviios  orbe  BrUannos, 

TIRG.  ECL.  i.  67. 

A  race  of  men  from  all  the  world  disjoin'd. 

DRTSBK. 

'^  This  puts  me  upon  consulting  the  most  cele- 
brated critics  on  that  suli^ct,  to  compare  our  prac- 
tice with  their  precepts,  and  find  where  it  was  thai 
we  came  short  or  went  wide. 

"  But  after  all,  I  found  our  case  required  some- 
thing more  than  these  doctors  h^d  directed,  and  the 
principal  defect  of  our  English  discipline  to  lie  ia 
the  initiatory  part,  which  although  it  needs  the 
greatest  care  and  skill,  is  usually  len  to  the  ooodufit 
of  those  blind  guides,  viz.  Chance  and  Ignorance. 
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^'  I  shall  troabk  you  with  but  a  sin^e  instaace, 
pursuant  to  what  your  sagacious  friend  has  said, 
that  he  could  furnish  you  with  a  catalogue  of 
English  booksj  that  would  cost  you  a  hundred 
pounds  at  first  hand,  wherein  you  could  not  find 
XL  lines  together  of  common  g^mmar;  which  is  » 
necessary  consequence  of  our  mismani^nient  in 
that  province. 

"  For  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  our 
way  of  proceeding  in  this  part  of  literature  ?  to  push 
tender  wits  into  the  intricate  xoazes  of  gramniarj 
and  a  Latin  grammar  ?  to  learn  an  unknown  art  by 
ian  unknown  tongue  ?  to  carry  them  a  dark  round* 
about  way  to  let  them  in  at  a  back  door  ?  Whereas, 
hf  teaching  thsm  first  the  grammar  of  their  mother- 
tongue,  so  easy  to  be  learned,  their  advance  to  the 
giananars  of  Latin  and  Greek  would  be  gradual  and 
easy :  but  our  precipitate  way  of  hurrying  them 
«v«r  such  a  gulph,  before  we  have  built  them  a 
bridge  to  it,  is  a  shock  to  their  weak  understandings, 
•which  they  seldom,  or  very  late,  recover.  In  the 
anean  time,  we  wrong  nature,  and  slander  infimtsiy 
-who  want  neither  capacity  nor  wiH  to  learn,  till 
:we  put  them  upmi  service  beyond  their  strength,  and 
then  indeed  we  baulk  them. 

''  The  liberal  arts  and  sciences  are  all  beautiful  as 
the  Graces;  nor  has  Granunar,  the  severe  mother 
i0f  all,  40  frightful  a  face  of  her  own;  it  is  the 
vizard  put  upon  it  that  scares  children.  She  is 
-made  to  speak  hard  words,  that  to  than  sound  like 
'4X>njuring.  Let  her  talk  intelligibly,  and  they  will 
listen  to  her. 

**  In  this,  I  thinks  as' on  other  accounts,  we  show 
ourselves  true  Britons,  always  overlooking 'our  na- 
tural advantages.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
wisest  nations  to  learn  their  own  language  by  stated 


ndes^  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  would  follow 
from  leaving  it  to  vulgar  use.  Our  English  tongue, 
says  a  learned  man,  is  the  most  determinate  in  its 
construction,  and  reducible  to  the  fewest  rules; 
whatever  language  has  less  granmiar  in  it,  is  not  in- 
telligible; and  whatever  has  more,  all  that  it  has 
more  is  superfluous;  for  which  reasons,  he  would 
have  it  made  the  foundation  of  learning  Latin,  and 
all  other  Languages. 

^^  To  speak  and  write  without  absurdity  the  lan« 
guage  of  one's  country  is  commendable  in  persons 
of  aU  stations,  and  to  some  indispensably  necessary: 
and  to  this  purpose  I  would  recommend,  above  all 
things,  the  having  a  grammar  of  our  mother-tongne 
first  taught  in  our  schools,  which  would  facilitste 
our  youths  learning  their  Latin  and  Greek  gram- 
mars, with  spare  time  for  arithmetic,  astronomy,  cos« 
mography,  history,  &c.  that  would  make  them  pass 
the  spring  of  their  life  with  profit  and  pleasure,  that  ia 
now  miserably  spent  in  grammatical  perplexities. 

**  But  here,  methinks,  I  see  the  render  smile, 
and  ready  to  ask  me,  as  the  lawyer  did  sexton 
Di^  on  his  bequeathing  rich  l^acies  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish,  where  are  these  mighty  sums  to  be 
raised  ?  Where  is  there  such  a  grammar  to  be  had  ? 
I  will  not  answer  as  he  did,  ^  Even  where  your 
Worship  pleases.'  No,  it  is  our  good  fortune  to 
have  such  a  grammar,  with  notes,  now  in  the  pre88> 
and  to  be  published  next  term. 

^'  I  hear  it  is  a  chargeable  work,  and  wish  the 
publisher  to  have  customers  of  all  that  have  need  ef 
such  a  book ;  yet  fmcy  that  he  cannot  be  much  ft 
sufierer,  if  it  is  only  Iwusht  by  all  that  have  mere 
need  for  it  than  they  thii^L  they  have. 

A  certain  author  brought  a  poem  to  Mr.  Cowley, 
for  his  perusal  and  judgement  of  the  performanoe^ 
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which  he  demanded  at  the  next  visit  with  a 
poetaster's  assurance;  and  Mr.  Cowley,  with  his 
usual  modesty,  desired  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
look  a  tittle  to  the  grammar  of  it.  *  To  the  gram- 
mar of  it !   what  do  you  mean.    Sir,   would  you 

send  me  to  school  again  ?*      *  Why,  Mr.  H , 

would  it  do  you  any  harm  ?' 

**  This  put  me  on  considering  how  this  voyage 
of  literature  may  be  made  with  more  safety  and 
profit,  expedition  and  delight;  and  at  last,  for 
completing  so  good  a  service,  to  request  your  di- 
rections in  so  deplorable  a  case:  hoping  that,  as 
you  have  had  compassion  on  our  overgrown  cox- 
combs in  concerns  of  less  consequence,  you  will 
exert  your  charity  towards  innocents,  ana  vouch- 
safe to  be  guardian  to  the  children  and  youth  of 
Great  Britain  in  this  important  affair  of  education, 
wherein  mistakes  and  wrong  measures  have  so  often 
occasioned  their  aversion  to  books,  that  had  other- 
wise proved  the  chief  ornament  and  pleasure  of  their 
life.     I  am,  with  sincerest  respect,  sir. 

Yours,  &c. 

*^  MR.  BICKER8TAFF, 

.''  I  observe,  as  the  season  begins  to  grow  cold, 
so  does  people's  devotion;  insomuch,  that  instead 
of  filling  the  churches,  that  united  zeed  might  keep 
one  warm  there,  one  is  left  to  freeze  in  almost  bare 
walls  by  those  who  in  hot  weather  are  troublesome 
the  contrary  way.  This,  Sir,  needs  a  regulation 
that  none  but  you  can  give  to  it,  by  causing  those 
Tirho  absent  themselves  on  account  of  weather  only 
this  winter-time,  to  pay  the  apothecaries'  bills  occa- 
sioned by  coughs,  catarrhs,  and  other  distempers, 
contracted  by  sitting  in  empty  scats.  Therefore,  to 
you  I  apply  myself  for  redress,  having  gotten  such  a 
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cold  on  Sunday  was  sevennight^  that  has  brought  me 
almost  to  your  Worship's  age' from  sixty^  within  leas 
than  a  fortnight.     I  am^ 

"  Your  Worship's  in  all  obedience^ 
«  St  Qement's,  Oct  6."  "  W.  K.'* 
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ScU  GeniuSf  natale  comes  qui  temperat  attrum, 

HOR.  Zf,  ii*  2.  187. 

But  whence  these  turns  of  inclination  rose, 
The  God  of  human  Nature  only  knows : 
That  mystic  Genius  which  our  actions  guides, 
Attends  our  stars,  and  o*er  our  lives  prendes. 

FAANCia. 
PEOM  MT  OWK  APARTMENT,   OCTOBER  9. 

Among  those  inclinations  which  are  common  to  all 
men^  there  is  none  more  unaccountable  than  that 
unequal  love  by  which  parents  distinguish  their 
children  j&om  each  other.  Sometimes  vanity  and 
self-love  appear  to  have  a  share  towards  this  effect : 
and  in  other  instances  I  have  been  apt  to  attribute  k 
to  mere  instinct:  but,  however  that  is^  we  fre- 
quently see  the  child  that  has  been  bdiolden  to 
neither  of  these  impulses  in  its  parents,  in  spite  of 
being  n^lected^  snubbed,  and  thwarted,  at  name, 
acquire  a  behaviour  which  makes  it  as  agreeable 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  that  of  every  one 
else  of  their  family  is  to  each  other.  I  fell  into  tkis 
way  of  thinking  from  an  intimacy  which  I  have 
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with  a  very  good  house  in  our  neighbourhood^  where 
there  are  three  daughters  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter and  genius.     The  eldest  has  a  great  deal  of 
wit  and  cunning ;  the  second  has  good  sense^  but 
no  artifice ;  the  third  has  much  vivacity^  but  little 
understanding.     The   first  is  a  fine^  but  ecomful 
woman;   the   second   is   not   charming^  but  very 
winning ;  the  third  no  way  commendable^  but  very 
desirable.     The  father  of  these   young  creatures 
was  ever  a  great  pretender  to  wit>  the  mother  a 
woman  of  as  much   coquetry.     This  turn  in  the 
parents  has  biassed  their  afiections  towards  their 
children.      The  old  man  supposes  the  eldest  of 
his  own  genius;   and  the  mother  looks  upon  the 
youngest  as  herself  renewed.     By  this  means^  all 
the  lovers  that  approach  the  house  are  discarded  by 
the  fitther^  for  not  observing  Mrs.  Mary's  wit  ana 
beauty ;  and  by  the  mother^  for  being  blind  to  the 
mien  and  air  ot  Mrs.  Biddy.     Come  never  so  many 
pretenders^  they  are  not  suspected  to  have  the  least 
thought  of  Mrs.  Betty,  the  middle  daughter.  Betty, 
therefore,  is  mortified  into  a  woman  of  a  great  deal 
of  merit,  and  knows  she  must  depend  on  that  only" 
•for  her  advancement.    The  middlemost  is  thus  the 
favourite  of  all  her  acquaintance,  as  well  as  mine ; 
while  the  other  two  carry  a  certain  insolence  about 
them  in  all  conversations,  and  expect  the  partiality 
which  they  meet  with  at  home  to  attend  them  where* 
ever  they  appear.     So  little  do  parents  understand 
that  they  are,  of  all  people,   the  least  judges  of 
their  children's  merit,  that  what  they  reckon  such 
is  seldom  any  thing  else  but  a  repetition  of  their 
own  feults  and  infirmities. 

There  is,  methinks,  some  excuse  for  being  parti- 
cular, when  one  of  the  offspring  has  any  defect  in 
nature.  In  this  case,  the  chUd,  if  we  may  so 
speaks  is  so  much  the  longer  the  child  of  its  parent^ 
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and  calls  for  the  continuance  of  their  care  and  indul- 
gence from  the  slowness  of  its  capacity^  or  the 
weakness  of  its  body.  But  there  is  no  enduring  to 
see  men  enamoured  only  at  the  sight  of  their  owb 
impertinences  repeated^  and  to  observe^  as  we  may 
sometimes^  that  they  have  a  secret  dislike  of  thdbr 
children  for  a  degeneracy  from  their  very  crimes. 
Commend  me  to  Lady  Goodly ;  she  is  equal  to  aU 
her  own  children,  but  prefers  th«Di  to  l^ose  of  aU 
the  world  beside.  My  lady  is  a  perfect  hen  in  the 
care  of  her  brood ;  she  fights  and  squabbles  with 
all  that  appear  where  they  come,  but  is  wholly  un- 
biassed in  dispensing  her  fsivours  among  them.  It 
is  no  small  pains  she  is  at  to  defame  all  the  young 
women  in  her  neighbourhood,  by  visits,  whispers, 
intimations,  and  hearsays ;  all  which  she  ends  with 
thanking  Heaven,  '  that  no  one  living  is  so  blessed 
with  such  obedient  and  well-inclined  children  as 
herself.  Perhaps,'  says  she,  *  Betty  cannot  dance 
like  Mrs.  Frontinet,  and  it  is  no  great  matter  whe- 
ther she  does  or  not;  but  she  comes  into  a  room 
with  a  good  grace :  though  she  says  it  that  should 
not,  she  looks  like  a  gentlewoman.  Then,  if  Mra^ 
Rebecca  is  not  so  talkative  as  the  mighty  wit  Mn. 
Clapper,  yet  she  is  discreet,  she  knows  better  what 
she  says  when  she  does  spedk.  If  her  wit  be  slow, 
her  tongue  never  runs  before  it.'  This  kind  pareat 
lifts  up  her  eyes  and  hands  in  congratulation  of  her 
own  good  fortune,  and  is  maliciou^y  thankful  that 
none  of  her  girls  are  like  any  of  her  neighbours : 
but  this  preference  of  her  own  to  all  others  is 
grounded  upon  an  impulse  of  nature  ;  while  thos^ 
who  like  one  before  another  of  their  own,  are  so  un* 
pardonably  unjust,  that  it  could  hardly  be  equalled 
m  the  children,  though  they  preferred  all  the  lest 
of  the  world  to  such  parents.  It  is  no  unpleasant 
entertainment  to  see  a  ball  at  a  dancing-achod>  and 
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observe  the  joy  of  relations  when  the  young,  ones, 
for  whom  they  are  concerned,  are  in  motion.  You 
need  not  be  told  whom  the  dancers  belong  to.  At 
their  first  appearance,  the  passions  of  their  parents 
are  in  their  feces,  and  there  is  always  a  nod  of  ap- 
probation stolen  at  a  good  step,  or  a  graceful  turn. 

I    remember,    among   all  my  acquaintance,  but 
one  man  whom    I    have  thought  to  live  with  his 
children  with  equanimity  and  a  good  grace.      He 
had  three  sons  and  one  daughter,    whom  he  bred 
with  all  the  care  imaginable  in  a  liberal  and  inge- 
nuous way.     I  have  often  heard  him  say,  ^  he  had 
the    weakness   to   love  one  much  better  than  the 
other,  but  that  he  took  as  much  pains  to  correct 
that  as  any  other  criminal  passion  that  could  arise  in 
his  mind.'     His  method  was,  to  make  it  the  only 
pretension  in  his  children  to  his  fevour,  to  be  kind 
to  each  other ;  and  he  would  tell  them,  '  that  he 
who  was  the  best  brother,   he   would  reckon  the 
best  son.'      This    turned   their   thoughts   into  an 
emulation   for  the  superiority  in  kind  and  tender 
affection  towards  each  other.      The   boys  behaved 
themselves  very  early  with    a   manly    friendship ; 
and  their  sifter,  instead  of  the  gross  familiarities, 
and  impertinent  freedoms   in   behaviour,  usual  in 
other  houses,  was  always  treated  by  them  with  as 
much  complaisance  as  any  other  young  lady  of  their 
acquaintance.     It  was  an  unsp^Edcable  pleasure  to 
visit,  or  sit  at  a  meal,  in  that  family.     I  have  often 
seen  the  old  man's  heart  flow  at  his  eyes  with  joy, 
upon  occasions  which  would  appear  indifferent  to 
snch  as  were  strangers  to  the  turn  of  his  mind ;  but 
a  very  slight  accident,  wherein  he  saw  his  children's 
good-will  to  one  another,  created  in  him  the  god- 
like pleasure  of  loving  them  because  they  loved  each 
other.     This  great  command  of  himself,  in  hiding 
his  first  impulse  to  partiality,  at  last  improved  to  a 
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steady  justice  towards  them;  and  that^  which  at 
first  was  but  an  expedient  to  correct  his  weakness^ 
was  afterwards  the  measure  of  his  virtue. 

The  truth  of  it  is>  those  parents  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  care  of  one  child  more  than  that  of 
another^  no  longer  deserve  the  name  of  parents^ 
but  are^  in  effect,  as  childish  as  their  children,  in 
having  such  unreasonable  and  ungoverned  inclina- 
tions. A  father  of  this  sort  has  degraded  himself 
into  one  of  his  own  offspring ;  for  none  but  a  child 
would  take  part  in  the  passions  of  children. 


No.  236.    THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1710- 


Nesdo  qtiA  natale  solum  dtUcedme  cunctos 
DttcU,  et  immemores  non  simt  cue  suL 

OTID.  EX  ^MT.  i.  S.  S5. 

A  qameless  fondness  for  our  native  cUme^ 
Triumphs  o*er  change  and  all-devouring  time ; 
Our  next  regards  our  friends  and  kindred  claim, 
And  every  bosom  feels  the  sympathetic  flame. 


FROM  MY  OWN  APARTMXVT,  OCTOBKB  1 1. 

I  FIND  in  the  registers  of  my  family  that  the 
branch  of  the  Bickerstaffs,  from  which  I  am  de- 
scended^ came  originally  out  of  Ireland.  This  has 
given  me  a  kind  of  natural  affection  for  that  coun- 
try. It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  I  see  not 
only  s(Nne  of  the  greatest  warriors,  but  also  of  the 
greatest  wits,  to  be  natives  of  that  kingdom.     The 
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gentleman  who  writes  the  following  letter  is  one  of 
these  last.  The  matter  of  fact  contained  in  it  ii 
literally  true^  though  the  diverting  manner  in  which 
it  is  told  may  give  it  the  colour  of  a  fable. 

'^  TO  ISAAC  BICKBRSTAFF^  ESQUIRE^  AT  HIS  HOUSE 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

''  SIR, 

"  Finding  by  several  passages  in  your  Tatlers, 
that  you  are  a  person  curious  in  natural  knowledge, 
I  thought  it  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  you  to 
give  you  the  following  history  of  the  migration  of 
nroes  into  this  country.  There  is  an  ancient  tra« 
dition  among  the  wild  philosophers  of  the  kingdom, 
that  this  whole  island  was  once  as  much  infested  by 
frogs,  as  that,  wherein  Whittington  made  his  for- 
tune, was  by  mice.  Insomuch  that  it  is  said,  Mac- 
donald  the  First  could  no  more  sleep,  by  reason  of 
these  Dutch  nightingales,  as  they  are  called  at 
Paris,  than  Pharaoh  could  when  they  croaked  in  his 
bed-diamber.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  great 
monarch,  that  St.  Patrick  arrived  in  Ireland,  being 
as  famous  for  destroying  vermin  as  any  rat-catcher 
of  our  times.  If  we  may  believe  the  tradition,  he 
killed  more  in  one  day  than  a  flock  of  storks  could 
have  done  in  a  twelvemonth.  From  that  time,  for 
about  five  hundred  years,  there  was  not  a  frog  to  be 
heard  in  Ireland,  not%vithstanding  the  bogs  still  re^ 
mained,  which  in  former  ages  had  been  so  plenti* 
fully  stocked  with  those  inhabitants. 

^'  When  the  arts  began  to  flourish  in  the  reien  of 
King  Charles  II.  and  that  great  monarch  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  lead  them 
forward  into  the  discoveries  of  Nature,  it  is  said, 
that  several  proposals  were  laid  before  his  majesty, 
for  the  importing  of  frogs  into  Ireland.  In  order  to 
it,  a  virtuoso  of  known  abilities  was  unanimously 
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dected  by  the  Society^  and  intrusted  with  the  whole 
management  of  that  affair.  For  this  end^  he  took 
along  with  him  a  sound  able-bodied  frog,  of  a 
strong  hale  constitution^  that  had  given  proofs  of  his 
vigour  by  several  leaps  which  he  had  made  before 
that  learned  body.  They  took  ship^  and  sailed  toge- 
ther till  they  came  within  sight  of  the  hill  of  Howth, 
before  the  frog  discovered  any  s3rmptoms  of  being 
indisposed  by  his  voyage :  but  as  the  wind  chopped 
about,  and  began  to  blow  from  the  Irish  coast,  he 
grew  sea-sick,  or  rather  land-sick ;  for  his  learned 
companion  ascribed  it  to  the  particles  of  the  soil 
with  which  the  wind  was  impregnated.  He  was 
conjfirmed  in  his  conjecture^  when,  upon  the  wind's 
turning  about,  his  fellow-traveller  sensibly  reco- 
vered, and  continued  in  good  health  till  his  arrival 
upon  the  shore,  where  he  suddenly  relapsed,  and 
expired  on  a  King's-End  car  iu  his  way  to  Dublin. 
The  same  experiment  was  repeated  several  times  in 
that  reign,  but  to  no  purpose.  A  fr(^  was  never 
known  to  take  three  leaps  upon  Irish  turf,  before 
he  stretched  himself  out,  and  died. 

*^  Whether  it  were  that  the  philosophers  on  this 
side  the  water  despaired  of  stocking  the  island  with 
this  useful  animal,  or  whether,  in  the  following  reign, 
it  was  not  thought  proper  to  undo  the  mirade  of  a 
popish  saint,  I  do  not  hear  of  any  further  progress 
made  in  this  affair  till  about  two  years  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne. 

''  It  was  then  that  an  ingenious  physician,  to  the 
honour  as  well  as  improvement  of  his  native  coun- 
try, performed  what  the  English  had  been  so  long 
attempting  in  vain.  This  learned  man,  with  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  made  a  voyage  to  Liverpool, 
where  he  filled  several  barrels  with  the  choicest 
spawn  of  frogs  that  could  be  found  in  those  parts. 
This   cargo   he   brought   over  very  carefully,  and 
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afterwards  disposed  of  it^  in  several  Warm  beds^  that 
he  thought  most  capable  of  bringing  it  to  life.  The 
doctor  was  a  very  ingenious  physician,  and  a  very 
good  protestant ;  for  which  reason,  to  show  his  zeal 
against  popery,  he  placed  some  of  the  most  pro- 
mising  spawn  in  the  very  fountain  that  is  dedicated 
to  the  saint,  and  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Patrick's 
WeU,  where  those  animals  had  the  impudence  to 
make  their  first  appearance.  They  have,  since  that 
time,  very  much  mcreased  and  multiplied  in  all  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  city.  We  have  here  some 
curious  inquirers  into  natural  history,  who  observe 
their  motions  with  a  design  to  compute  in  how 
many  years  they  will  be  able  to  hop  from  Dublin  to 
Wexford;  though,  as  I  am  informed,  not  one  of 
them  has  yet  passed  the  mountains  of  Wicklow. 

'*  I  am  further  informed,  that  several  graziers  of 
the  county  of  Cork  have  entered  into  a  project  of 
planting  a  colony  in  those  parts,  at  the  instance  of 
the  French  protestants;  and  I  know  not  but  the 
same  design  may  be  on  foot  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  if  the  wisdom  of  the  British  nation  do  not 
think  fit  to  prohibit  the  further  importation  of 
JBnglish  frogs. 

'^  I  am,  SIR, 
^'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

.  «  Dublin."  "  T.  B.'* 

There  is  no  study  more  becoming  a  irational  crea«« 
tUre  than  that  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  but,  as  se« 
vetal  of  our  modern  virtuosi  manage  it,  their  specu- 
lations do  not  so  much  tend  to  open  and  enlarge  the 
Inind,  as  to  contract  and  fix  it  upon  trifles. 

This  in  England  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  worthy  elections  that  are  so  frequently  made  in 
our  Royal  Society.  They  seem  to  be  in  a  confe- 
deracy against  men  of  polite  genius,  noble  thought^ 
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and  diffusive  learning ;  and  choose  into  their  assem- 
blies such  as  have  no  pretence  to  wisdom^  but  want 
of  wit ;  or  to  natural  knowledge,  but  ignorance  of 
every  thing  else.  I  have  made  observations  in  this 
matter  so  long,  that  when  I  meet  with  a  young 
fellow  that  is  an  humble  admirer  of  these  sciences, 
but  ixkare  dull  than  the  rest  of  the  company,  I  con- 
clude him  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 


No.  237.    SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1710. 


In  nova  fert  anamu  finUatas  dioere  firtnag 
Corpora,^^  otidw  met.  i.  I. 

Of  bo(]Ue8  changed  to  various  forms  I  sing. 

BKTDUr. 


FROM   MT   OWN   APARTMENT,    OCTOBER   IS. 

Coming  home  last  night  before  my  usual  hour,  I 
took  a  book  into  my  hand^  in  order  to  divert  myself 
with  it  till  bed-time.  Milton  chanced  to  be  my 
author,  whose  admirable  poem  of  '  Paradise  Xjost/ 
serves  at  once  to  511  themmd  with  pleasing  ideas, 
and  with  good  thoughts,  and  was  therefore  the  most 
proper  book  for  my  purpose.  I  was  amusing  my- 
self with  that  beautiful  passage  in  which  the  Poet 
represents  Eve  sleeping  by  Adam's  side,  with  the 
devil  sitting  at  her  ear,  ana  inspiring  evil  thoughts, 
under  the  shape  of  a  toad.  Ithuriel,  one  of  the 
guardian  angels  of  the  place,  walking  his  nightly 
rounds^  saw  the  great  enemy  of  mankind  hid  in  tlm 
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loathsome  animal^  which  he  touched  with  his  spear^i 
This  spear  being  of  a  celestial  temper^  had  such  a 
secret  virtue  in  it,  that  whatever  it  was  applied  to 
immediately  flung  off  all  disguise,  and  appeared  in 
its  natural  figure.  I  am  afraid  the  reader  will  not 
pardon  me,  if  I  content  myself  with  explaining  the 
passage  in  prose,  without  giving  it  in  the  author's 
own  inimitable  words : 

—  On  be  led  his  radiant  files, 
Dazzling  the  moon.    These  to  the  bower  direct, 
In  search  of  whom  th^  sought.  Him  there  they  found. 
Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  £ve, 
Assaying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions  as  he  list,  phantasms  and  dreams: 
Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taint 
The  ammal  spirits,  that  from  pure  blood  arise 
Like  gentle  breaths  from  rivers  pur^  thence  raise 
At  least  distempered,  discontented  thoughts. 
Vain  h(^s,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits,  engend*ring  pride. 
Him,  thus  intent,  Ithuriel  with  his  spear 
Touch*d  %htly ;  for  no  falshood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  his  own  likeness.  Up  he  starts 
Discover*d  and  surprised.    As  when  a  spark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid 
Fit  for  the  tun,  some  magazine  to  store 
Against  a  rumour*d  war,  the  smutty  grdn, 
With  sudden  blaze  diffused,  inflames  the  air ; 
So  started  up  in  his  own  shape  the  fiend. 

;  I  could  not  forbear  thinking  how  happy  a  man 
would  be  in  the  possession  of  this  spear ;  or  what 
on  advantage  it  would  be  to  a  minister  of  state  were 
lie  master  of  such  a  white  staff.  It  would  help  him 
to  discover  his  £riends  from  his  enemies^  men  of 
abilities  from  pretenders:  it  would  hinder  him  from 
being  imposed  upon  by  appearances  and  professions; 
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Iind  might  be  made  use  of  as  a  kind  of  state-test, 
^yllich  no  artifice  could  elude. 

These  thoughts  made  very  lively  impressions  on 
toy  imagination^  which  were  improved,  instead  of* 
being  de&ced,  by  sleep,  and  produced  in  me  the 
following  dream.  I  was  no  sooner  fallen  asleep,  but 
Inethoughts  the  angel  Ithuriel  appeared  to  me,  and, 
with  a  smile  that  still  added  to  his  celestial  beauty, 
made  me  a  present  of  the  spear  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  disappeared.  "To  make  trials  of  it,  I  went 
into  a  place  of  public  resort. 

The  first  person  that  passed  by  me,  was  a  lady 
that  had  a  particular  shyness  in  the  cast  of  her  eye, 
and  a  more  than  ordinary  reservedness  in  all  the 
parts  of  her  behaviour.  She  seemed  to  look  upon 
man  as  an  obscene  creature,  with  a  certain  scorn 
and  fear  of  him.  In  the  height  of  her  airs  I 
touched  her  gently  with  my  wand,  when,  to  my 
Unspeakable  surprise,  she  fell  in  sudi  a  manner  as 
made  me  blush  in  my  sleep.  As  I  was  hasting 
away  from  this  undisguised  prude,  I  saw  a  lady  in 
earnest  discourse  with  another,  and  overheard  her 
say,  with  some  vehemence,  '^  Never  tell  me  of  him, 
for  I  am  resolved  to  die  a  virgin !"  I  had  a  curiosity 
to  try  h^r;  but,  as  soon  as  I  laid  my  wand  upon 
her  head,  she  immediately  fell  in  labour.  My  eyes 
were  diverted  from  her  by  a  man  and  his  wife,  who 
walked  near  me,  hand  in  hand,  after  a  very  loving 
manner.  I  gave  each  of  them  a  gentle  tap,  and  the 
next  instant  saw  the  woman  in  breeches,  and  the 
man  with  a  fan  in  his  hand,  tt  would  be  tedions 
to  describe  the  long  series  of  metamorphoses  that  I 
entertained  myself  with  in  my  night's  adventure^ 
of  Whigs  disguised  in  Tories,  and  Tories  in  Whigs; 
men  in  red  coats,  that  denounced  terror  in  their 
Countenances,  trembling  at  the  touch  of  my  spear; 
others  in  black,  with  peace  in  their  mouths^  but 
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swards  in  their  hands.  I  ooold  tell  stories  of  noble- 
nien  changed  into  usurers,  and  magistrates  into 
beadles  ;  of  free-thinkers  into  penitents^  and  reform- 
ers into  whore-masters.  I  must  not^  however^  omit 
the  mention  of  a  grave  citizen  that  passed  by  me 
with  a  huge  clasped  Bible  under  his  arm^  and  a  band 
of  a  most  immoderate  breadth  ;  but,  upon  a  touch  on 
the  shoulder,  he  let  drop  his  book^  and  fell  a-picking 
my  pocket. 

In  the  general  I  observed,  tiiat  those  who  appeared 
^qod  often  disappointed  my  expectaticm ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  those  who  appeared  very  bad  still 
ffvsw  worse  upon  the  experiment :  as  the  toad  in  Mil- 
ton^ which  one  would  have  thought  the  most  deformed 
part  of  the  creation,  at  Ithuriel's  stroke  became  more 
deformed,  and  started  up  into  a  deviL 

Among  all  the  persons  that  I  touched,  there  was 
bat  one  who  stood  the  test  of  my  wand ;  and,  after 
many  repetitions  of  the  stroke,  stuck  in  his  form,  and 
remained  steady  and  fixed  in  his  first  appearance. 
This  was  a  young  man,  who  boasted  of  foul  distem- 
pers, wild  debaudies,  insults  upon  holy  men,  and 
afiixHits  to  religion. 

My  heart  was  extronely  troubled  at  this  vision. 
The  contemplation  of  the  whole  species,  so  entirely 
sunk  in  corruption,  filled  my  mind  with  a  melancholy 
that  is  inexpressible,  and  my  discoveries  still  added 
to  my  affliction. 

In  the  midst  of  these  sorrows  whidi  I  had  in  my 
beart,  methoughts  there  passed  by  me  a  couple  of 
coaches  with  purple  liveries.  There  sate  in  each  of 
them  a  person  with  a  very  venerable  aspect.  At 
the  appearance  of  them  the  people,  who  were  ga- 
thered round  me  in  great  multitudes,  divided  into 
parties,  as  they  were  disposed  to  favour  either  of 
those    reverend  persons.     The  enemies  of  one  of 
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them  begged  tne  to  touch  him  with  my  wand^  and 
assured  me  I  should  see  his  lawn  converted  into  a 
cloak.     The  opposite  party  told  me  with  as  much 
assurance,  that  if  I  laid  my  wand  upon  the  other^  I 
should  see  his  garments  embroidered  with  flower-de- 
luces,  and  his  head  covered  with  a  cardinal's  cap. 
I  made  the  experiment ;  and,  to  my  great  joy,  saw 
tiiem  both  without  any  change,  distributing  their 
blessings  to  the  people,  and  praying  for  those  who 
had  reviled  them,  ts  it  possible,  thought  I,  that  good 
men,  who  are  so  few  in  number,  should  be  divided 
among  themselves,  and  give  better  quarter  to  the 
vicious  that  are  in  their  party,  than  the  most  strictly 
virtuous  who  are  out  of  it  ?  Are  the  ties  of  iaction 
above  those  of  religion? — I  was  going  on  in  my  solilo- 
quies, but  some  sudden  accident  awakened  me,  when 
I  found  my  hand  grasped,  but  my  spear  gone.   The 
reflection  on  so  very  odd  a  dream  made  me  flgnre  to 
myself,  what  a  strange  face  the  world  would  bear, 
should  all  mankind  appear  in  their  proper  shapes  and 
characters,  without  hypocrisy  and  disguise  ?    I  am 
afraid  the  earth  we  live  upon  would  appear  to  other 
intellectual  beings  no  better  than  a  planet  peopled 
with  monsters.  This  should,  methinks,  inspire  us  with 
an  honest  ambition  of  recommending  ourselves  to 
those  invisible  spies,  and  of  being  what  we  would  ap- 
pear.    There  was  one  circumstance  in  my  forgoing 
dream,  which  I  at  first  intended  to  conceal;  but,  upon 
second  thoughts,  I  cannot  look  upon  myself  as  a  can- 
did and  impartial  historian,  if  I  do  not  acquaint  my 
reader,  that,  upon  taking  Ithuriel's  spear  into  mj 
hand,  though  1  was  before  an  old  decrepid  fellow,  1 
appeared  a  very  handsome,  jolly,  black  man.    But  I 
know  my  enemies  will  say  this  is  praising  my  ovm 
beauty,  for  which  reason  I  will  speak  no  more  of  it. 
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—  Poetica  surgU 


TenqieUasj'^  juv.  sat.  xik  23. 

Thus  dreadful  ris^s  the  poetic  storm  r.  wynne. 

FROM  MT  OWN  AFARTMEMT,   OCTOBER  16. 

Storms  at  sea  are  so  frequently  described  by  the 
ancient  poets,  and  copied  by  the  moderns,  that  when- 
ever I  find  the  winds  begin  to  rise  in  a  new  heroic 
poem,  I  generally  skip  a  leaf  or  two  till  I  come  into 
fair  weather.  Virgil's  tempest  is  a  master-piece  in 
this  kind,  and  is  indeed  so  naturally  drawn  that  one 
who  has  made  a  voyage  can  scarce  read  it  without 
being  sea-sick.  Land-showers  are  no  less  frequent 
among  the  poets  than  the  former,  but  I  remember 
none  of  them  which  have  not  fallen  in  the  country; 
for  which  reason  they  are  generally  filled  with  the 
lowings  of  oxen  and  tne  bleatings  of  sheep,  and  very 
often  embellished  with  a  rainbow. 

Virgil's  land-shower  is  likewise  the  best  in  its 
kind.  It  is  indeed  a  shower  of  consequence,  and 
contributes  to  the  main  design  of  the  poem,  by 
cutting  off  a  tedious  ceremonial,  and  bringing  mat- 
ters to  a  speedy  conclusion  between  two  potent 
tates  of  different  sexes.  My  ingenious  kinsman, 
Mr.  Humphry  Wagstaff,  who  treats  of  every  sub- 
ject after  a  manner  that  no  other  author  has  done, 
and  better  than  any  other  can  do,  has  sent  me  the 
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description  of  a  City-shower.  I  do  not  question  but 
the  reader  remembers  my  cousin's  description  of  the 
Morning  as  it  breaks  in  town^  which  is  printed  in 
the  ninth  Tatler^  and  is  another  exquisite  piece  of 
this  local  poetry. 

Careful  observers  may  foretel  the  hour, 
By  sure  prognostics,  when  to  dread  a  shower; 
While  rain  depends,  the  pensive  cat  gives  o*er 
Her  frolics,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more. 
Returning  home  at  night,  you^Il  find  the  sink 
Strike  your  ofiended  sense  with  double  stink. 
If  you  be  wise,  then  go  not  far  to  dine. 
You'll  spend  in  coach-hire  more  than  save  in  vine* 
A  coming  shower  your  shooting  corns  presage. 
Old  aches  will  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage. 
Sauntering  in  coilee-house  is  Dulman  seen ; 
He  damns  the  climate^  and  compldns  of  spleei^ 

Meanwhile  the  south,  rising  with  dabbled  wings, 
A  sable  doud  athwart  the  welkin  flings. 
That  swillM  more  liquor  than  it  could  contain, 
And,  like  a  drunkard,  gives  it  up  agdn. 
Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  Uie  rope, 
Whilst  the  first  drizzling  shower  is  borne  aslope : 
Such  is  that  sprinkling  which  some  careless  quean 
Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop,  but  not  so  clean. 
You  fly,  invoke  the  gods ;  then,  turning,  stop 
To  rail ;  she,  singing,  still  whirls  on  her  mop. 
Not  yet  the  dust  had  shunn*d  th*  unequal  strife^ 
But,  aided  by  the  vnnd,  fought  still  for  life; 
And  wafted  with  its  foe  by  violent  gust, 
'Twas  doubtful  which  was  rain,  and  which  was  dust. 
Ah  !  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid. 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  ? 
His  only  coat,  where  dust,  confusM  with  rain. 
Roughen  the  nap,  and  leave  a  mingled  stain  ? 

Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  comes  down» 
Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly, 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy. 
The  TeBBpter^^spruce,  while  every  spout's  abroach. 
Stays. till  'tis  fair,  yet  seems  to  call  a  coach. 
The  tuck*d-up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  stride^ 
Whil«  streams  run  down  her  oilM  umbrella's  sides. 
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Here  vtriout  kinds,  by  Ttriout  fortuaet  led. 
Commence  acquaintance  undenwath  a  thed. 
Triumphant  Tories  and  desponding  Whigs 
Forflet  thdr  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigs. 
Box  d  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatient  sits, 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by  fits ; 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  sounds ;  he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy-duurmen  bore  the  wooden  steed, 
Pregnant  with  Greeics  impatient  to  be  freed, 
Those  bully  Gredcs,  who,  as  the  modems  do, 
Instead  of  paying  chairmen,  run  them  througii, 
Xjaocoon  struck  the  outside  with  his  spear. 
And  each  imprison*d  hero  quaked  for  fear. 

Now  from  all  parts  the  swelling  kennels  flow. 
And  bear  their  trophies  with  them  as  they  go ; 
Filth  of  |dl  hues  and  odours  seem  to  t^ 
What  street  they  sail*d  from,  by  tb^  sight  and  smeU, 
They,  as  each  torrent  drives,  with  rapid  forces 
From  Smithfidd  or  St. 'Pulchre*s  shape  their  course^ 
And  in  huge  confluence  join*d  at  Snow.>hill  ridg% 
Fall  from  die  conduit,  prone  to  Holborn-bridgCt 
Sweepings  from  butcliers*  stalls,  dung,  guts,  apd  blood, 
DrownM  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  d^ncfaM  in  mud, 
Pead  puis  and  turnip-tops  come  tuml^ng  down  tlie  flood. 


VOL.  IT. 
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No.  239,    THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1710. 


'^Mecitm  certdsseferetur  T        ovid.  met.  xui.  jSO. 

Shall  he  contend  with  me  to  get  a  name  ? 


K.  wrmnc. 


FROM  MT  OWK  APAKTICEIIT,  OCTOfiKR  16. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  any  man  to  criticise  on  the  works 
of  another,  who  has  not  distinguished  himself  by  his 
own  performances.  A  judge  would  make  but  an 
indifferent  figure  who  had  never  been  known  at  the 
bar.  Cicero  was  reputed  the  greatest  orator  of  his 
age  and  country,  before  he  wrote  a  book  '  De  Ora- 
tore ;'  and  Horace  the  greatestpoet,  before  he  pub- 
lished his  ^  Art  of  Poetry.'  '  The  observation  arises 
naturally  in  any  one  who  casts  his  eye  upon  this  last- 
mentioned  author,  where  he  will  find  uie  criticisms 
placed  in  the  latter  end  of  his  book,  that  is,  alter  the 
finest  odes  and  satires  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

A  modem,  whose  name  I  shall  not  mention,  be- 
cause I  would  not  make  a  silly  paper  sell,  was  bom 
a  Critic  and  an  Examiner,  and,  like  one  of  the  race 
of  the  serpent's  teeth,  came  into  the  world  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand.  His  works  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  story  that  is  told  of  a  German  monk,  who  was 
taking  a  catalogue  of  a  friend's  librair,  and  meeting 
with  a  Hebrew  book  in  it,  enterea  it  under  the 
title  of  ^  A  book  that  has  the  banning  where  the 
end  should  be.'  This  author,  in  the  last  of  his  cm- 
dities,  has  amassed  together  a  heap  of  quotatioas. 
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to  prove  that  Horace  and  Virgil  were  both  of  them 
modester  men  than  myself ;  and  if  his  works  were 
to  live  as  long  as  mine,  they  might  possibly  give 
posterity  a  notion,  that  Isaac  BickerstafF  was  a  very 
conceited  old  fellow,  and  as  vain  a  man  as  either 
Tully  or  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Had  this  serions  writer 
&llen  upon  me  only,  I  could  have  overlooked  it ; 
but  to  see  Cicero  abused  is,  I  must  confess,  what  I 
cannot  bear.  The  censure  he  passes  upon  this  great 
man  runs  thus :  ^  The  itch  or  being  very  abusive  is 
almost  inseparable  from  vain-glory.  TuUy  has  these 
two  faults  m  so  high  a  degree,  that  nothmg  but  his 
being  the  best  writer  in  the  world  can  make  amendi^ 
for  them.'  The  scurrilous  wretch  goes  on  to  say, 
I  am  as  bad  as  Tully.  His  words  are  these :  ^  And 
yet  the  Tatler,  in  his  paper  of  September  the  twenty- 
sixth,  has  outdone  him  in  both.  He  speaks  of  him« 
self  with  more  arrogance,  and  with  more  insolence 
of  others.'  I  am  afraid,  by  his  discourse,  this  gen- 
tleman has  no  more  read  Plutarch  than  he  has  Tully. 
If  he  had,  he  would  have  observed  a  passage  in  that 
historian,  wherein  he  has,  with  great  delicacy,  dis- 
tinguished between  two  passions  which  are  usually 
complicated  in  human  nature,  and  which  an  ordinary 
writer  would  not  have  thought  of  separating.  Not 
having  my  Greek  spectacles  by  me,  I  shall  quote 
the  passage  word  for  word  as  I  find  it  translated  to 
my  hand.  "  Nevertheless,  though  he  was  intem- 
perately  fond  of  his  own  praise,  vet  he  was  very  free 
from  envying  others,  and  most  liberally  profuse  in 
commending  both  the  ancients  and  his  contempora- 
ries, as  is  to  be  understood  by  his  writings ;  and 
many  of  those  sayings  are  still  recorded,  as  that  con- 
cerning Aristotle,  '  that  he  was  a  river  of  flowing 
gold :'  of  Plato's  dialogue,  '  that  if  Jupiter  were  to 
speak,  he  would  discourse  as  he  did.'  Theophrastus 
he  was  wont  to  call  his  peculiar  delight :  and  being 

z2 
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Wlieli  iliis  (ioScoainb  had  done  readme  thein^  '  He^-^ 
day !'  says  he,  '  what  iiistrument  is  this  that  Flavia 
(^tai]>ld]r8  in  such  a  manner  as  is  not  to  be  told,  nor 
iafely  seen  ?  In  ten  lines  it  is  a  toy,  a  Cupid's  bow, 
ft  fan,  and  an  engine  in  love.  It  has  wantoil  mo- 
tions, it  wounds,  it  cools,  and  inflame.' 

Such  criticisms  make  a  man  of  setise  sick^  and  a 
fool  merry. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  paper  "we  are  talkibg 
t>f,  falls  upon  somebody  whom  I  atn  at  a  loss  to  guess 
at:  but  I  find  the  whole  invective  turns  upon  a 
taan,  who,  it  seetais,  has  been  imprisoned  for  debt. 
Whoever  he  was,  I  most  heartily  pity  hiin ;  but  at 
the  saine  time  inust  put  the  EXalniner  in  mind,  that 
notwithstanding  he  is  a  Critic,  he  still  ought  to  re- 
member he  is  a  Christian.  I'overty  was  never 
thought  a  proper  subject  for  ridicide ;  and  I  do  not 
rettieinber  that  t  ever  met  with  a  satire  upon  a 
beggar. 

As  for  those  little  retortmgs  of  my  own  ex- 
pressions, of  '  beine  dull  by  design,  wltty^  in  Oc- 
tober, shining,  exc^lig,'  and  so  forth:  fn^  are 
the  Common  cavils  of  every  witling,  who  has  no 
Other  method  of  showing  his  parts,  but  by  little  va- 
tiations  and  repetitions  of  the  man's  words  whom  be 
attacks. 

But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  paper  before  me,  not 
taly  in  this  particular,  but  in  its  very  essence,  k 
like  Ovid's  Echo. 

•—  QiMP  nee  reticere  l^quenU, 
JVec  prior  ^ua  loqtd  didiciii^-^  ovis.  m.  iiL  957* 

She  who  in  other's  words  her  silence  breaks, 
Nor  speaks  herself  but  when  another  speaks. 

Asuaoir* 

t  should  not  ^ave  deserved  the  character  oi  a 
Censor,   ]iad  I  not  animadverted  up«n  the  aboTe* 
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mentioned  author^  by  a  gentle  chastisement :  but  I 
know  my  reader  will  not  pardon  me^  unless  I  declare, 
that  nothing  of  this  nature  for  the  future,  unless  it 
be  written  with  some  wit,  shall  divert  me  from  my 
care  of  the  public 
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Ad  ptymhun  phaleras^^~'  rks.  sat.  iii.  SO* 

Such  pageantry  be  to  the  people  shown : 
There  boast  thy  horse*s  trappings  and  thy  ovm* 

SBtDSN. 
PROM  mr  0W)(  AFABTMENT,   OCTOBKB  20. 

1  DO  not  remember  that  in  any  of  my  Lucubrations 
I  have  touched  upon  that  useful  science  of  physic, 
notwithstanding  1  have  declared  myself  more  than 
once  a  professor  of  it.  I  have  indeed  joined  the 
study  of  astrology  with  it,  because  I  never  knew  a 
physician  recommend  himself  to  the  public,  who 
had  not  a  sister  art  to  embellish  his  knowledge  in 
medicine.  It  has  been  commonly  observed,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  ingenious  of  our  profession,  that  Apollo 
was  god  of  verse  as  well  as  physic ;  and,  in  all  ages, 
the  most  celebrated  practitioners  of  our  country  were 
the  particular  favourites  of  the  Muses.  Poetry  to 
physic  is  indeed  like  the  gilding  to  a  pill ;  it  makes 
the  art  shine,  and  covers  the  severity  of  the  doctor 
with  the  agreeableneds  of  the  companion. 
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The  very  foundation  of  poetry  is  good  sense^  if  we 
may  allow  Horace  to  be  a  judge  of  the  art. 

Scribendi  rectk  sapere  est  et  principium  etfons, 

HOa.  A&8  POET.  S09. 

Such  judgement  is  the  ground  of  writing  welL 

KOSCOmfOK. 

And  if  so^  we  have  reason  to  believe^  that  the 
same  man  who  writes  well  can  prescribe  well^  if  he 
has  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  both.  Besides, 
when  we  see  a  man  making  profession  of  two  dif- 
ferent sciences,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  believe  he  is 
no  pretender  in  that  which  we  are  not  judges  of, 
when  we  find  him  skilful  in  that  which  we  under- 
stand. 

Ordinary  quacks  and  charlatans  are  thoroughly 
sensible  how  necessary  it  is  to  support  themselves 
by  these  collateral  assistances,  and  tnerefore  always 
lay  their  claim  to  some  supernumerary  accom- 
pushments,  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  their  pro- 
fession. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  impossible  to  walk 
the  streets,  without  having  an  advertisement  thrust 
into  your  hand,  of  a  doctor  '  who  was  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  Green  and  Red  Dragon,  and  had 
discovered  the  female  fern-seed.'  Nobody  ever  knew 
what  this  meant ;  but  the  Green  and  Ked  Dragon 
so  amused  the  people,  that  the  doctor  lived  very 
comfortably  upon  them.  About  the  same  time  there 
was  pasted  a  very  hard  word  upon  every  comer  of 
the  streets.  This,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance, 
was 

TETRACHYMAGOGON, 

which  drew  great  shoals  of  spectators  about  it,  who 
read  the  bill  that  it  introduced  with  unipesJcable 
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iriosity ;  and^  when  they  were  sick^  would  have  no- 
)dy  but  this  learned  man  for  their  physician. 

I  once  received  an  advertisement  of  one  '  who 
id  studied  thirty  years  by  candle-light  for  the  good 

his  countrymen/  He  might  have  studied  twice 
long  by  day-light^  and  never  have  been  taken  no- 
e  of.  But  Elucubrations  cannot  be  overvalued, 
lere  are  some  who  have  sained  themselves  great 
mtation  for  physic  by  their  births  as  the  '  seventh 
I  of  a  seventh  son ;'  and  others  by  not  being  born 
^]1,  as  the  unborn  doctor,  who>  I  hear,  is  lately 
le  the  way  of  his  patients ;  having  died  wortn 
I  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  though  he  was  not 
n  to  a  halq)enny. 
^y  ingenious  friend  doctor  Saffold  succeeded  my 

contemporary  doctor  Lilly  in  the  studies  botn 
)hysic  and  astrology,  to  which  he  added  that  of 
:ry,  as  was  to  be  seen  both  upon  the  sign  where 
ived,  and  in  the  mils  which  he  distributed.    He 

succeeded  by  Doctor  Case,  who  erased  the 
es  of  his  predecessor  out  of  the  sign-post,  and 
tituted  in  their  stead  two  of  his  own,  which 
i  as  follow : 

Within  this  place 
Lives  Doctor  Case. 

e  is  said  to  have  sot  more  by  this  distich,  than 
Dryden  did  by  afl  his  works.  There  would  be 
id  of  enumerating  the  several  imaginary  per- 
ms, and  unaccountable  artifices,  by  whicui  this 
of  men  insnare  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and 
crowds  of  admirers.  I  have  seen  the  whole 
of  a  mountebank's  stage,  from  one  end  to  the 
faced  with  patents,  certificates,  medals,  and 
seals,  by  which  the  several  princes  of  Europe 
:e8tified  their  particular  respect  and  esteem  ror 
)ctor.     Every  great  man  with  a  sounding  title 
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The  very  foundation  of  poetry  is  good  sense,  if  we 
may  allow  Horace  to  be  a  judge  of  the  art. 

Scribendi  recti  sajwre  est  et  pnndjnum  etfons. 

HOa.  ABJS  POBT.  OUSI. 

Such  iudgfement  is  the  ground  of  \mting  weB. 

And  if  so,  we  have  reason  to  beUeve,  t^**  *^® 
same  man  who  writes  well  can  prescribe  weU,  if  he 
has  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  both-  Besides, 
when  we  see  a  man  making  profession  of  two  ait- 
ferent  sciences,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  believe  he  k 
no  pretender  in  that  which  we  are  not  judges  of, 
when  we  find  him  skilful  in  that  which  we  under- 
stand. 

Ordinary  quacks  and  charlatans  are  thoroughly 
sensible  how  necessary  it  is  to  support  themselves 
by  these  collateral  assistances,  and  therefore  always 
lay  their  claim  to  some  supernumerary  accom- 
plishments, which  are  wholly  foreign  to  their  pro- 
fession. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  impossible  to  walk 

the  streets,  without  having  an  advertisement  thrust 

into  your  hand,  of  a  doctor  'who  was  arrived  at  the 

knowledge  of  the  Green  and  Red  Dragon,  and  had 

discovered  the  female  fem-seed.'    Nobody  ever  knew 

what  this  meant  ;   but  the  Green  and  Red  Dragon 

so  amused  the  people,  that  the  doctor  lived  very 

comfortably  upon  them.    About  the  same  time  there 

was  pasted  a  very  hard  word  upon  every  comer  of 

the  streets.     This,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance, 

was 

TETRACHYMAGOGON, 

which  drew  great  shoals  of  spectators  about  it,  who 
read  the  bill  that  it   introduced  with  unspeakable 
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J  once  Si^l^J?  t'>'^  P^y'^^'^- 
had  8tudiedSr„      advertisement  of  one  '  who 

«f  W3  «WtS^*^>^*",f-^«^*  for  the  good 
as  long  bv  (KtS.;       f  ™«^*  ^''^  "ti'lied  twice 

There  are  Lie  wt  r**"""  J^"*  >»«  overvalued. 

son  of  a  seventh  wn  '  L^^k      u'  '^  *^*    •*'"^*^ 
at  aU,  as  th*.  «J^  '  i"°  "^^^  ^J  not  beinir  bom 

gone  tt^  ^;  rf  u^iT";  ^^;?'  f  ^«"' « ^^^^^^ 

five  hundred  vZ„d"P!***°**'  ^"^"S  ^«d  worth 
bo™  to  a  S^^J"^  «'"•««'  though  he  was  not 

old^nS^^S  "^^  ^'^  «««««ded  my 

Po^W,L^Tt^'  *?  "l"**  be  added  that  of 
ie  Iiv^,^dtn1h^  *tf"  both  "pon  the  sign  where 
was  su<;S  ^  ft*^.  "^^J*  be  distributed.  He 
verses  ofwfnr^  ^***'*  Case,  who  erased  the 
substituted Y.fr^'-  r*  "^  *^«  «gn-po8t,  and 
were  as  Sow .  '*^  *^"  "^  his  o^^which 


Within  this  place 
lives  Doctor  Case. 


fa»n  crowds  of  admirers  T  Ko.  ^®  ^'^'^'  ""^ 
J?nt  of  a  mounteScTstaL^  fr"  ^--^  *^«  TV^* 
«tber,  feced  with  patents,  ^ifi^?*  **"*  ^?^,  *"  ***! 
pat  seals,  bj  wlJch  the'se^^*?^'  ""«^'  '^'^ 
J«ve  testified  their  particuJ^^JP"'''*^*'^  ^'^ 
«>e  doctor.     ^ver/great^^^^-Je^-fe 
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arise  from  a  debauch  which  are  &tal,  and  always 
such  as  are  disagreeable.     With  all  a  man's  reason 
and  good  sense  about  him^  his  tongue  is  apt  to  utter 
things  out  of  mere  gaiety  of  heart;  which  may  dis- 
please his  best  friends.     Who^  then^  would  trust  him- 
self to  the   power  of  wine^   without   saying  more 
against  it^  than  that  it  raises  the  imagination^  and 
depresses  the  judgement  ?  Were  there  only  this  sin- 
gle consideration^  that  we  are  less  masters  of  our- 
selves^ when  we  drink  in  the  least  proportion  above 
the  exigencies  of  thirst ;  I  say^  were  this  all  that 
could  be  objected^  it  were  sufficient  to  make  us  ab- 
hor this  vice.     But  we  may  go  on  to  say^  that  as  he 
who  drinks  but  a  little  is  not  master  of  himself^  so 
he  who  drinks  much  is  a  slave  to  himself.     As  for 
my  part^  I  ever  esteemed  a  Drunkard  of  all  vicious 
persons  the  most  vicious :  for^  if  our  actions  are  to 
be  weighed  and  considered  according  to  the  inten- 
tion of  them^  what  can  we  think  of  him>  who  puts 
himself  into  a  circumstance  wherein  he  can  have  no 
intention  at  all^  but  incapacitates  himself  for  the  du- 
ties and  offices  of  life^  by  a  suspension  of  all  his  &- 
culties  ?    If  a  man  considered  that  he  cannot^  under 
the  oppression  of  drink^  be  a  friend^  a  gentleman, 
a  master^  or  a  subject :  that  he  has  so  long  banished 
himself  from  all  that  is  dear,  and  given  up  all  that 
is  sacred  to  him :  he  would  even  then  think  of  a  de- 
bauch with  horror.     But  when  he  looks  still  further, 
and  acknowledges,  that  he  is  not  only  expelled  out 
of  all  the  relations  of  life^  but  also  liable  to  ofkod 
against  them  all;  what  words  can  express  the  terrar 
and  detestation  he  would  have  of  such  a  conditioD  ^ 
And  yet  he  owns  all  this  of  himself  who  says  to 
was  drunk  last  nieht. 

As  I  have  aU  along  persisted  in  it,  that  all  the  ri-* 
cious  in  general  are  in  a  state  of  deaUi ;  so  I  thioi  1 
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may  add  to  the  non-existence  of  drunkards^  that 
they  died  by  their  own  hands.     He  is  certainly  as 
guilty  of  suicide  who  perishes  by  a  slow^  as  he  that 
is  despatched  by  an  immediate^  poison.     In  my  last 
Lucubration^  I  proposed  the  general  use  of  water- 
gruel^  and  hinted  tnat  it  might  not  be  amiss  at  this 
very  season.     But  as  there  are  some  whose  cases^  in 
regard  to  their  fieanilies^  will  not  admit  of  delay ; 
I  have  used  my  interest  in  several  wards  of  the  city^ 
that   the    wholesome   restorative   above-mentioned 
may  be  given  in  tavern-kitchens  to  all  the  moming- 
draughts-men^  within  the  walls^  when  they  call  for 
wine  before  noon.    For  a  further  restraint  and  mark 
upon  such  persons^  I  have  given  orders^  that  in  all 
the  offices  where  policies  are  drawn  upon  lives^  it 
shall  be  added  to  the  article  which  prohibits  that 
the  nominee  should  cross  the  sea^  the  words^  '  Pro- 
vided also^  that  the  above-mentioned  A.  B.  shall  not 
drink  before  dinner  during  the  term  mentioned  in 
this  indenture.' 

I  am  not  without  hopes^  that  by  this  method  I 
shall  bring  some  unsizaole  friends  of  mine  into 
shape  and  breadth^  as  well  as  others^  who  are  languid 
ana  consumptive,  into  health  and  vigour.  Most  of 
the  self-murderers  whom  I  yet  hinted  at,  are  such  as 
preserve  a  certain  regularity  in  taking  their  poison, 
and  make  it  mix  pretty  well  with  their  food.  But 
the  most  conspicuous  of  those  who  destroy  them- 
selves, are  such  as  in  their  youth  fedl  into  this  sort 
of  debauchery;  and  contract  a  certain  uneasiness 
of  spirit,  whidi  is  not  to  be  diverted  but  by  tippling 
as  often  as  they  can  fall  into  company  in  the  day, 
and  conclude  with  downright  drunkenness  at  night. 
These  gentlemen  never  know  the  satis^Eu^on  of 
youth ;  but  skip  the  years  of  manhood,  and  are  de- 
crepit soon  after  they  are  of  age.     I  was  godfisither 

VOL.  IV.  A  A 
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to  one  of  these  old  fellows.  He  is  now  three-and- 
thirty,  which  is  the  grand  climacteric  of  a  young 
drunkard.  I  went  to  visit  the  crazy  wretch  this 
mornings  with  no  other  purpose  but  to  rally  him 
under  the  pain  and  uneasmess  of  being  sober. 

But  as  our  faults  are  double  when  they  affect 
others  besides  ourselves^  so  this  vice  is  still  more 
odious  in  a  married  than  a  single  man.  He  that  is 
the  husband  of  a  woman  of  honour,  and  comes  home 
over-loaded  with  wine,  is  still  more  contemptible  in 
proportion  to  the  r^ard  we  have  to  the  unhappy 
consort  of  his  bestiality.  The  imagination  cannot 
shape  to  itself  any  thing  more  monstrous  and  unna- 
tural than  the  familiarities  between  drunkenness  and 
chastity.  The  wretched  Astrsea,  who  is  the  per<- 
fection  of  beauty  and  innocence,  has  long  been  thus 
condemned  for  life.  The  romantic  tales  of  virgins 
devoted  to  the  jaws  of  monsters,  have  nothing  in 
them  so  terrible  as  the  gift  of  Astraea  to  that 
Bacchanal. 

The  reflection  of  such  a  match  as  spotless  inno- 
cence with  abandoned  lewdness,  is  what  puts  this 
vice  in  the  worst  figure  it  can  bear  with  regard  to 
others;  but  when  it  is  looked  upon  with  respect 
only  to  the  drunkard  himself,  it  has  deformities 
enough  to  make  it  disagreeable,  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  word,  by  allowing  that  he  who  r&* 
signs  his  reason  is  actually  guilty  of  all  that  he  is 
liable  to  from  the  want  of  reason. 

P.  S.  Among  many  other  enormities,  there  are  two 
in  the  following  letters  which  I  think  should  be  sad* 
denly  amended ;  but  since  they  are  sins  of  omissioii 
only,  I  shall  not  make  remarks  upon  them  till  I 
find  the  delinquents  persist  in  their  etrosn  ;  and  the 
inserting  the  letters  themselves  shall  be  all  their 
present  admonition. 
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'^  MR.  BICKBBBTAFF^ 

^'  Several  that  frequent  divine-servioe  at  Saint 
Paul's^  as  well  as  myself^  having  with  great  satis&c* 
tion,  observed  the  good  effect  which  your  animad- 
version had  on  an  excess  in  performance  there ;  it 
is  reqaested,  that  you  will  take  notice  of  a  contrary 
iauit,  which  is>  the  unconcerned  silence^  and  the 
motionless  postures^  of  others  who  come  thither.  If 
this  custom  prevails^  the  congregation  will  resemble 
an  audience  at  a  play-house^  or^  rather^  a  dumb 
meeting  of  quakers.  Your  censuring  such  church- 
mutes^  in  the  manner  you  think  fit^  may  make  these 
dissenters  join  with  us^  out  of  fear  lest  you  should 
further  animadvert  upon  their  non-conformity.  Ac- 
cording as  this  succeeds^  you  shall  hear  from^  Sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant^ 

«  October  16."  ''  B.  B." 

''  MB.  BICKERSTAFF, 

"  1  was  the  other  day  in  company  with  a  gentle- 
man^ who^  in  reciting  his  own  qualifications^  con- 
cluded every  period  with  these  words, '  the  best  of  any 
man  in  England.'  Thus,  for  example :  he  kept  the 
best  house  of  any  man  in  England ;  he  understood 
this,  and  that,  and  the  other,  the  best  of  any  man  in 
England.  How  harsh  and  ungrateful  soever  this  ex- 
pression might  soimd  to  one  of  my  nation,  yet  the 
gentleman  was  one  whom  it  no  ways  became  me  to 
^terrupt ;  but  perlxaps  a  new  term  put  into  his  bv- 
words,  as  they  call  a  sentence  a  man  particularly 
affects,  may  cure  him.  I  therefore  took  a  resolution 
to  apply  to  you,  who,  I  dare  say,  can  easily  persuade 
this  gentleman,  whom  I  cannot  believe  an  enemy  to 
the  Union,  to  amend  his  phrase,  and  be  hereafter  the 
wisest  of  any  man  in  Great  Britain.     I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  8COTO-BBITANNU8.-' 
A  A  2 
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ADVERTISBMENT. 

Whereas  Mr.  Humphry  Treelooby,  wearing  his 
own  hair,  a  pair  of  buck-skin  breeches^  a  hunting- 
whip,  with  a  new  pair  of  spurs,  has  complained  to 
the  Censor,  that  on  Thursday  last  he  was  defrauded 
of  half-a-ero^vn,  under  pretence  of  a  duty  to  the  sex- 
ton for  seeing  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  London :  it 
is  hereby  ordered,  that  none  hereafter  require  above 
sixpence  of  any  country  gentleman  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five  for  that  liberty ;  and  that  all  which  shall 
be  received  above  the  said  sum,  of  any  person,  for 
beholding  the  inside  of  that  sacred  edioce,  be  forth- 
with paid  to  Mr.  John  Morphew,  for  the  use  of  Mr. 
Bickerstaff,  under  pain  of  further  censure  on  the 
above-mentioned  extortion. 
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.  Tarn  jmtiens  urbis,  tarn  ferreus  ut  teneat  $e  f 

JUY.  aAt»  i.  ^. 

To  view  so  lewd  a  town,  and  to  refnun. 
What  hoops  of  iron  could  my  spleen  contain  ? 

O&TDBV. 


PROM  MY  OWN  APARTMENT,  OCTOBSm  25. 

It  was  with  very  great  displeasure  I  heard  this  daj 
a  man  sajr  of  a  companion  of  his  with  an  air  of  ap« 
probation,  '  You  know  Tom  never  fails  of  saying 
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fl  spiteful  thing.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  wit^  but 
satire  is  his  particular  talent.  Did  you  mind  how 
he  put  the  young  fellow  out  of  countenance  that 
pretended  to  talk  to  him  ?'  Such  impertinent  ap- 
plauses^ which  one  meets  with  every  day^  put  me 
upon  considering  what  true  raillery  and  satire  were 
in  themselves ;  and  this^  methought,  occurred  to  me 
from  reflection  upon  the  great  and  excellent  per- 
sons that  were  admired  for  talents  this  way.  When 
I  had  ran  oyer  several  such  in  my  thoughts^  I  con- 
cluded, however  unaccountable  the  assertion  might 
appear  at  first  sight,  that  good-nature  was  an  essen- 
tial quality  in  a  satirist,  and  that  all  the  sentiments 
which  are  beautiful  in  this  way  of  writing,  must 
proceed  from  that  quality  in  the  author.  Good- 
nature produces  a  disdain  of  all  baseness,  vice,  and 
folly;  which  prompts  them  to  express  themselves 
with  smartness  against  the  errors  of  men,  without 
bitterness  towards  their  persons.  This  quality  keeps 
the  mind  in  equanimity,  and  never  lets  an  offence 
unseasonably  throw  a  man  out  of  his  character. 
When  Virgil  said,  '  he  that  did  not  hate  Bavius 
might  love  Maevius,'  he  was  in  perfect  good  hu- 
mour, and  was  not  so  much  moved  at  their  absurdi- 
ties as  passionately  to  call  them  sots  or  blockheads 
in  a  direct  invective,  but  laughed  at  them  with  a 
delicacy  of  scorn,  without  any  mixture  of  anger. 

• 

Tbe  best  good  man,  with  the  worst-natured  muse, 

was  the  character  among  us  of  a  gentleman  as  £ei- 
moiis  for  his  humanity  as  his  wit. 

The  ordinary  subjects  for  satire  are  such  as  incite 
the  greatest  indignation  in  the  best  tempers,  and 
consequently  men  of  such  a  make  are  the  best  qua- 
lified for  speaking  of  the  offences  in  human  life. 
These  men  can  behold  vice  and  folly,  when  they  in- 
jure persons  to  whom  they  are  wholly  unacquainted, 

A  a3 
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with  the  same  severity  as  others  resent  the  ills  they 
do  to  themselves.  A  good'^natured  man  cannot  see 
an  overbearing  fellow  put  a  bashfdl  man  of  merit 
out  of  countenance^  or  outstrip  him  in  the  pursuit 
of  any  advantage^  but  he  is  on  fire  to  succour  the 
oppressed,  to  produce  the  merit  of  the  one,  and  con- 
front the  impudence  of  the  other. 

The  men  of  the  greatest  character  in  this  kind 
were  Horace  and  Juvenal.  There  is  not,  that  I  re« 
member,  one  ill-natured  escpression  in  all  their  writ« 
ings,  not  one  sentence  of  severity,  which  does  not 
apparently  proceed  from  the  contrary  disposition. 
Whoever  reads  them,  will,  I  believe,  be  of  this 
mind:  and  if  they  were  read  ¥dth  this  view,  it 
might  possibly  persuade  our  young  fellows,  that 
they  may  be  very  witty  men  without  speaking  ill  of 
any  but  those  who  deserve  it.  But,  in  the  perusal 
of  these  writers,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider, that  they  Uved  in  very  different  times.  Honoe 
was  intimate  with  a  prince  of  the  greatest  goodness 
and  humanity  imaginable,  and  his  court  was  Honncd 
after  his  example :  therefore  the  faults  that  poet  fiJIs 
upon  were  little  inconsistencies  in  behaviour,  false 
pretences  to  politeness,  or  impertinent  affectations  of 
what  men  were  not  fit  for.  Vices  of  a  eoarser  sort 
cpuld  not  come  under  his  consideration,  or  enter  the 
palace  of  Augustus.  Juvenal,  on  the  other  hand, 
lived  under  Domitian,  in  whose  reign  every  thing 
that  was  great  and  noble  was  banished  the  habita- 
tions of  tiie  men  in  power.  Therefore  he  attacks 
vice  as  it  passes  by  in  triumph,  not  as  it  breaks  into 
conversation.  The  fall  of  empire,  contempt  of  glory, 
and  a  general  d^eneracy  of  manners,  are  before  his 
eyes  in  all  his  writings.  In  the  days  of  Augnstus, 
to  have  talked  like  Juvenal  had  been  madness ;  or 
in  those  of  Domitian,  like  Horace.  Morality  and 
virtue  arc  every  where  recommended  in  Horaoe,  as 
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became  a  man  in  a  polite  courts  from  the  beauty^ 
the  pl-opriety,  the  convenience,  of  pursuing  them# 
Vice  and  corruption  are  attacked  by  Juvenal  in  a 
style  which  denotes,  he  fears  he  shall  not  be  heard 
without  he  calls  to  them  in  their  own  language,  with 
a  barefaced  mention  of  the  villanies  and  obscenities 
of  his  contemporaries. 

This  accidental  talk  of  these  two  great  men  car- 
ries me  from  my  design,  which  was  to  tell  some 
coxcombs  that  run  about  this  town  with  the  name  of 
smart  satirical  fellows,  that  they  are  by  no  means 
qualified  for  the  characters  they  pretend  to,  of  being 
severe  upon  other  men,  for  they  want  good-nature. 
There  is  no  foundation  in  them  for  arriving  at  what 
^ey  aim  at ;  and  they  may  as  well  pretend  to  flat- 
ter as  rail  agreeably,  without  being  good-natured. 

There  is  a  certain  impartiality  necessary  to  make 
tirhat  a  man  says  bear  any  weight  with  those  he 
speaks  to.  This  quality,  with  respect  to  men's  er- 
rors and  vices,  is  never  seen  but  in  good-natured 
men.  They  have  ever  such  a  frankness  of  mind, 
and  benevolence  to  all  men,  that  they  cannot  re- 
ceive impressions  of  unkindness  without  mature  de- 
liberation ;  and  writing  or  speaking  ill  of  a  man  up- 
on personal  considerations,  is  so  irreparable  and 
mean  an  injury,  that  no  one  possessed  of  this  quality 
is  capable  of  doing  it:  but  in  all  i^s  there  have  been 
interpreters  to  authors  when  living,  of  the  same  ge- 
nius with  the  commentators  into  whose  hands  they 
fall  when  dead.  I  dare  say  it  is  impossible  for  any 
Aian  of  more  wit  than  one  of  these  to  take  any  of 
the  four-and-twenty  letters,  and  form  out  of  them  a 
name  to  describe  the  character  of  a  vicious  man  with 
greater  life,  but  one  of  these  would  immediately  cry, 
'  Mr.  Such-a-one  is  meant  in  that  place.'  But  the 
truth  of  it  is,  satirists  describe  the  age,  and  back- 
biters ^sign  their  descriptions  to  private  men. 
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In  all  terms  of  reproof^  when  the  sentence  appears 
to  arise  from  personal  hatred  or  passion^  it  is  not 
then  made  the  cause  of  mankind^  but  a  misunder- 
standing between  two  persons.  For  this  reason  the 
representations  of  a  good-natured  man  bear  a  plea- 
santry in  them^  which  shows  there  is  no  malignity 
at  hearty  and  by  consequence  are  attended  to  by 
his  hearers  or  readers^  because  they  are  unpre- 
judiced. This  difference  is  only  what  is  due  to  him ; 
for  no  man  thoroughly  nettled  can  say  a  thing  ge-. 
neral  enough  to  pass  off  with  the  air  of  an  opinion 
declared^  and  not  a  passion  gratified.  I  remember 
a  humourous  fellow  at  Oxford^  when  he  heard  any 
one  had  spoken  ill  of  him^  used  to  say,  '  I  will 
not  take  my  revenge  of  him  till  I  have  forgiven 
him.'  What  he  meant  by  this  was,  that  he  would 
not  enter  upon  this  subject  till  it  was  grown  as 
indifferent  to  him  as  any  other :  and  I  have  by  this 
rule,  seen  him  more  than  once  triumph  over  his  ad- 
versary with  an  inimitable  spirit  and  humour :  for 
he  came  to  the  assault  against  a  man  full  of  sore 
places,  and  he  himself  invulnerable. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  succeeding  in  a  satiri- 
cal way  of  writing  or  speaking,  except  a  man  throws 
himself  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  is  great  vani^ 
to  think  any  one  will  attend  to  a  thing,  because  it 
is  your  quarrel.  You  must  make  your  satire  the 
concern  of  society  in  general,  if  you  would  have  it 
regarded.  When  it  is  so,  the  good-nature  of  a  man 
of  wit  will  prompt  him  to  many  brisk  and  disdain- 
ful sentiments  and  replies,  to  which  all  the  malice 
in  the  world  will  not  be  able  to  repartee. 
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Infifi  se  aeptut  nebula,  nUrabile  dictu  ! 

Per  medioSf  ndscelque  tdris,  negue  cemitur  uUi. 

VIBG.  JEN.  i.  439. 

Conceal'd  in  clouds,  prodigious  to  relate ! 
He  mix*d,  unmark*d,  among  the  busy  throngs 
•^^  and  passM  unseen  along. 

D&YDBV. 
FKOM  liT  OWN  APAKTMENT,  OCTOBK&  27. 

I  HAVE  somewhere  made  mention  of  Gyges's  ring : 
and  intimated  to  my  reader,  that  it  was  at  present  in 
my  possession,  though  I  have  not  since  made  any 
use  of  it.  The  tradition  concerning  this  ring  is  very 
romantic,  and  taken  notice  of  both  by  Pktto  and 
Tully,  who  each  of  them  make  an  admirable  use  of 
it  for  the  advancement  of  morality.  This  Gyges 
was  the  master  shepherd  to  king  Candaules.  As  he 
was  wandering  over  the  plains  of  Lydia,  he  saw  a 
great  chasm  in  the  earth,  and  had  the  curiosity  to 
enter  it.  After  having  descended  pretty  fax  into  it 
he  found  the  statue  of  a  horse  in  brass,  with  doors 
in  the  sides  of  it.  Upon  opening  them,  he  found 
the  body  of  a  dead  man,  bigger  than  ordinarv^  with 
a  ring  upon  his  finger,  which  he  took  off,  and  put  it 
upon  his  own.  The  virtues  of  it  were  much  greater 
thn  he  at  first  imagined;  for  upon  his  going  in- 
to the  assembly  of  shepherds,  he  observed,  that  he 
was  invisible  when  he  turned  the  stone  of  the  ring 
within  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  visible  when  he 
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turned  it  towards  his  company.  Had  Plato  and 
Cicero  been  as  well  versed  m  the  occult  sciences  as 
I  am^  they  would  have  found  a  great  deal  of  mystic 
learning  in  this  tradition :  but  it  is  impossible  for 
an  adept  to  be  understood  by  one  who  is  not  an 
adept. 

As  for  myself^  I  have^  with  much  study  and  ap- 
plication^ arrived  at  this  great  secret  of  making  my* 
self  invisible^  and  by  that  means  conveying  mysdf 
where  I  please;  or^  to  speak  in  Rosicrucian  lore^  I 
have  entered  into  die  difts  of  the  earthy  discovered 
the  brazen  horse^  and  robbed  the  dead  giant  of  his 
ring.  The  tradition  says  further  of  Gyges^  that  by 
the  means  of  this  ring  he  gained  admission  into  the 
most  retired  parts  of  the  courts  and  made  such  use 
of  those  opportunities  that  he  at  length  became 
king  of  Lyoia.  For  ftiy  own  part^  I^  who  have 
always  ratner  endeavoured  to  improve  my  mind 
than  my  fortune^  have  turned  this  nng  to  no  other 
advantage^  than  to  get  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
ways  of  men,  and  to  make  such  observations  upon 
the  errors  of  others  as  may  be  useful  to  the  public, 
whatever  effect  they  may  have  upon  myself. 

About  a  week  ago,  not  being  able  to  sleep,  I  got 
up,  and  put  on  my  magical  ring ;  and,  with  a  thou^t, 
transported  myself  into  a  chamber,  where  I  saw  a 
light.  I  found  it  inhabited  by  a  celebrated  beauty, 
though  she  is  of  that  species  of  women  which  we 
call  a  slattern.  Her  head-dress  and  one  of  her  shoes 
lay  upon  a  chair,  her  petticoat  in  one  comer  of  the 
room,  and  her  girdle  that  had  a  copy  of  verses 
made  upon  it  but  the  day  before,  witn  her  thread 
stockings,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  I  was  so  fool- 
ishly officious,  that  I  could  not  forbear  gathering  up 
her  clothes  together,  to  lay  them  upon  the  chair  that 
stood  by  her  bed-side ;  when,  to  my  great  surprise, 
after  a  little  muttering,  she  cried  out>  *  What  do 
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you  do?  Let  my  petticoat  alone.'  I  was  startled 
at  firsts  but  soon  found  that  she  was  in  a  dream^ 
being  one  of  those^  who,  to  use  Shakspeare's  ex- 
pression, '  are  so  loose  of  thought/  that  they  utter 
in  their  sleep  every  thing  that  passes  in  their  ima- 
gination. 1  left  the  apartment  of  this  female  rake, 
and  went  into  her  neighbour's,  where  there  lay  a 
male  coquette.  He  had  a  bottle  of  salts  hanging  over 
his  head,  and  upon  the  table  by  his  bed-side  Suck- 
ling's poems,  with  a  little  heap  of  black  patches  on 
it.  ffis  snufT-box  was  within  reach  on  a  chair :  but 
while  I  was  admiring  the  disposition  which  he  made 
of  the  several  parts  of  his  dress,  his  slumber  seemed 
interrupted  by  a  pang  that  was  accompanied  by  a 
sudden  oath,  as  he  turned  himself  over  hastily  in  his 
bed.  I  did  not  care  for  seeing  him  in  his  nocturnal 
pains,  and  left  the  room. 

I  was  no  sooner  got  into  another  bed-chamber, 
but  I  heard  very  harsh  words  uttered  in  a  smooth 
uniform  tone.  I  was  amazed  to  hear  so  great  a  vo- 
lubility in  reproach,  and  thought  it  too  coherent  to 
be  spoken  by  one  asleep ;  but,  upon  looking  nearer, 
I  saw  the  head-dress  of  the  person  who  spoke 
which  shewed  her  to  be  a  female,  with  a  man  lying 
by  her  side,  broad  awake,  and  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  I 
could  not  but  admire  his  exemplary  patience,  and 
discovered  by  his  whole  behaviour,  that  he  was  then 
lying  under  the  discipline  of  a  curtain  lecture. 

I  was  entertained  m  many  other  places  with  this 
kind  of  nocturnal  eloquence;  but  observed,  that 
most  of  those  whom  I  found  awake  were  kept  so 
either  by  envy  or  by  love.  Some  of  these  were 
sighing,  and  others  cursing,  in  soliloquy;  some 
hugged  their    pillows,   and  others  gnashed  their 

teeth. 

The  covetous  I  likewise  found  to  be  a  very  wake- 
ful people.     I  happened  to  come  into  a  room  where 
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one  of  them  lay  sick.  His  physician  and  his  wife 
were  in  a  close  whisper  by  his  bed-side.  I  over- 
heard the  doctor  say  to  the  poor  gentlewoman^  '  he 
cannot  possibly  live  till  five  in  the  morning/  She 
received  it  like  the  mistress  of  a  feimily  prepared 
for  all  events.  At  the  same  instant  came  m  a  ser- 
vant maid^  who  said^  ^  Madam,  the  undertaker  is 
below,  according  to  your  order.*  The  words  were 
scarce  out  of  her  mouth,  when  the  sick  man  cried 
out  with  a  feeble  voice,  '  Pray,  doctor,  how  went 
Bank-stock  to-day  at  'Change  ?'  This  melancholy 
object  made  me  too  serious  for  diverting  myself  fur- 
ther this  way:  but  as  I  was  going  home,  I  saw  a 
light  in  a  garret,  and  entering  into  it,  heard  a  voice 
crying,  and,  hand,  stand,  band,  fanned,  tanned.  I 
concluded  him  by  tiiis,  and  the  fUmiture  of  his  room, 
to  be  a  lunatic ;  but,  upon  listening  a  little  longer, 
perceived  it  was  a  poet,  writing  an  heroic  upon  the 
ensuing  peace. 

It  was  now  towards  morning,  an  hour  when  spi- 
rits, witches,  and  conjurers,  are  obliged  to  retire  to 
.  their  own  apartments,  and,  feeling  the  influence  of 
it,  I  was  hastening  home,  when  I  saw  a  man  had 
got  half  way  into  a  neighbour's  house.  I  imme- 
diately called  to  him,  and  turning  my  ring,  appear- 
ed in  my  proper  person.  There  is  something  ma- 
gisterial in  the  aspect  of  the  Bickerstaffs^  which 
made  him  run  away  in  confusion. 

As  I  took  a  turn  or  two  in  my  own  lodging,  I 
was  thinking  that  old  as  I  was,  I  need  not  go  to  bed 
alone,  but  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  marry  the 
finest  lady  in  this  kingdom,  if  I  would  wed  her  with 
this  ring.  For  what  a  figure  would  she  that  should 
have  it  make  at  a  visit,  with  so  perfect  a  know- 
ledge as  this  would  give  her  of  all  the  scandal  in  the 
.  town  ?  But,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  dispose  of 
myself  and  it  in  matrimony,  I  resolved  to  fend  it 
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to  my  loving  friend^  the  author  of  the  '  Atalantis/ 
to  fiirnish  a  new  '  Secret   History  of  Secret  Me- 


moirs. 
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Quid  voveat  dtUci  nutricula  majus  alumno, 
Quam  teqtere^  etfari  ut  jtossit  qtue  sentkU  ? 

ROB.  mist,  i.  4. 8. 

What  can  the  fondest  mother  wish  for  more, 
£v*n  for  her  darling  son»  than  solid  sense, 
Perceptions  clear,  and  glowing  eloquence?    r.wtkmx« 


will's  coffsx-housi,  octobbb  30. 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  when  people  are  advancing  in 
any  thing,  to  prevent  their  going  too  fast  for  want  of 
patience.  This  happens  in  nothing  more  frequently 
than  in  the  prosecution  of  studies.  Hence  it  is,  that 
we  meet  crowds  who  attempt  to  be  eloquent  before 
they  can  speak.  They  affect  the  flowers  of  rhetoric 
before  they  understand  the  parts  of  speech.  In  the 
ordinary  conversation  -of  this  town,  there  are  so  many 
who  can,  as  they  call  it,  talk  well,  that  there  is  not 
one  in  twenty  that  talks  to  be  understood.  This 
proceeds  from  an  ambition  to  excel,  or,  as  the  term 
18,  to  shine  in  company.  The  matter  is  not  to  make 
themselves  understood,  but  admired.  They  come  to- 
gether with  a  certain  emulation,  rather  than  benevo- 
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lenee.  When  you  &U  among  sttch  companions,  the 
safe  way  is  to  give  y  ourself  up,  and  let  the  orators 
declaim  for  your  este«m,  and  trouble  yourself  no 
further.  It  is  said,  t -hat  a  poet  must  be  bom  so; 
but  I  think  it  may  be  r  buch  better  said  of  an  orator, 
especiJEdly  when  we  tall  c  of  our  town  poets  and  ors« 
tors ;  but  the  town  poet  s  are  full  of  rules  and  laws ; 
the  town  orators  go  thrcmgh  thick  and  thin,  and  are, 
forsooth,  persons  of  such  eminent  natural  parts  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  that  they  demise  all  men  as 
unexperienced  scholastics,  who  wait  ror  an  occasion 
before  they  speak,  or  ^vho. speak  no  more  than  is 
necessary.  They  had  half  persuaded  me  to  go  to 
the  tavern  the  other  night,  but  that  a  gentleman 
whispered  me,  '  Pr'y thee*,  Isaac^  go  with  us ;  there 
is  Tom  Varnish  will  be  there,  and  he  is  a  feUow 
that  talks  as  well  as  any  naan  in  England/ 

I  must  confess,  when  3  man  expresses  himself 
well  upon  any  occasion,  and  his  £dling  into  an  ac- 
count of  any  subject  arisen  from  a  desire  to  oblige 
the  company,  or  from  fulness  of  the  circumstanoe 
itself,  so  that  his  speaking  of  it  at  large  is  oocasioned 
only  by  the  openness  of  a  comj^ianion ;  I  say^  in  audi 
a  case  as  this,  it  is  not  only  pardonable,  but  agree- 
able, when  a  man  takes  the  discoiurse  to  himself; 
but  when  you  see  a  fellow  watch  fcvr  opportunities 
for  being  copious,  it  is  excessively  tr«Ouuesome.  A 
man  that  stammers,  if  he  has  underitanding,  is  to 
be  attended  to  with  patience  and  goooVnatore  ;  bat 
he  that  speaks  more  than  he  need,  ha»  no  Tight  to 
such  an  mdulgence.  The  man  who  ha»  a  defect  in 
his  speech  takes  pains  to  come  to  you,  while  a  man 
of  weak  capacity,  with  fluency  of  apeecl\y  triumphs 
in  outrunning  you.  The  stammerer  8tri\res  to  be  lit 
for  your  company ;  the  loquacious  man  oadeavoox* 
to  snow  you,  you  are  not  fit  for  his* 
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With  thoughts  of  this  kind  do  I  alwarvs  enter  into 
that  man's  company  who  is  recommended  as  a  per- 
son that  talks  well ;  but  if  I  were  to  choose  the 
people  with  whom  I  would  spend  my  hotirs  of  con- 
versation^ they  should  be  certainly  such  a&  laboured 
no  farther  than  to  make  themselves  readily  and 
clearly  apprehended^  and  would  have  patience  and 
curiosity  to  understand  me.  To  have  good  seiise^  and 
ability  to  express  it^  ^u*e  the  most  essential  and 
necessary  qualities  in  companions.  When  thoughts 
rise  in  us  fit  to  utter^  among  feuniliar  Ariends  there 
needs  but  very  little  care  in  clothing  them. 

Urbanus  is^  I  take  it^  a  man  one  might  live  with 
whole  yeara,  and  enjov  all  the  freedom  and  improve- 
ment  imaginable^  and  yet  be  insensible  of  a  contra- 
diction to  you  in  all  the  mistakes  you  can  be  guilty 
of.  His  great  good-will  to  his  friends^  hasproducea 
in  him  such  a  general  deference  in  his  oiscourse^ 
that  if  he  differs  from  you  in  his  sense  of  any  thine, 
he  introduces  his  own  thoughts  by  some  agreeable 
circumlocution ;  or^  '  he  has  often  observed  such 
and  such  a  circumstance  that  made  him  of  another 
opinion.'  Again,  where  another  would  be  apt  to 
say,  *  this  I  am  confident  of,  I  may  pretend  to  judge 
of  this  matter  as  well  as  any  body ;'  Urbanus  says, 
'  I  am  verily  persuaded :  I  believe,  one  may  con- 
dude.'  In  a  word,  there  is  no  man  more  dear  in 
his  thoughts  and  expressions  than  he  is,  or  speaks 
with  greater  difiidence.  You  shall  hardly  find 
one  man  of  any  consideration,  but  you  shall  observe 
one  of  less  consequence  form  himself  after  him.  This 
happens  to  Urbanus ;  but  the  man  who  steals  from 
him  dmost  every  sentiment  he  utters  in  a  whole 
week,  disguises  the  theft  by  carrying  it  with  a  quite 
different  air.  Umbratilis  knows  Urbanus's  doubt- 
ful way  of  speaking  proceeds  from  good-nature  and 
good-breeding;  and  not  from  uncertainty  in  his  opi<* 
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nions.  Umbratilis^  therefore^  has  no  more  to  do  bat 
repeat  the  thoughts  of  Urbanus  in  a  positive  man- 
ner^ and  appear  to  the  undisceming  a  wiser  man 
than  the  person  from  whom  he  borrows :  but  those 
who  know  him^  can  see  the  servant  in  his  master's 
habit;  and  the  more  he  struts^  the  less  do  his 
clothes  appear  his  own. 

In  conversation^  the  medium  is  neither  to  affect 
silence  gr  eloquence ;  not  to  value  our  approbation^ 
and  to  endeavour  to  excel  us  who  are  ox  your  com- 
pany^ are  equal  injuries.    The  great  enemies,  there* 
fore,  to  good  company,  and  those  who  transgress 
most  against  the  laws  of  equality>  which  is  the  life 
of  it,  are,  the  clown,  the  wit,  and  the  pedant.    A 
clown,  when  he  has  sense,  is  conscious  of  his  want 
of  education,   and,  with  an    awkward  bluntness, 
hopes  to  keep  himself  in  countenance  by  overthrow- 
ingthe  use  of  aU  polite  behaviour^  He  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  restraint  good-breeding  lays  upon  others 
not  to  offend  him,  to  trespass  against  them,  and  is 
under  the  man's  own  shelter  while  he  intrudes  upon 
him.     The  fellows  of  this  class  are  very  frequent  in 
the  repetition  of  the  words  rough  and  numly.  When 
these  people  happen  to  be  by  their  fortunes  of  the 
rank  of  gentlemen,  they  defend  their  other  absurdi- 
ties by  an  impertinent  courage;  and,  to  help  out 
the  defect  of  their  behaviour,  add  their  being  dan- 
gerous to  their  being  disagreeable.    This  gentleman, 
who  though  he  displeases,  professes  to  do  so;  and, 
knowing  that,  dares  still  go  on  to  do  so,  is  not  so 
painful  a  companion^  as  he  who  will  please  you 
against  your  will,  and  resolves  to  be  a  wit. 

This  man,  upon  all  occasions,  .and  whoever  he 
falls  in  company  with,  talks  in  the  same  circle,  and 
in  the  same  round  of  chat  which  he  has  learned  at 
one  of  the  tables  of  this  coffee-house.  As  poetry  is 
in  itself  an  elevation  above  ordinary  and  common 
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sentiments ;  so  there  is  no  fop  so  very  near  a  mad- 
man in  indifferent  company  as  a  poetical  one.  He 
is  not  apprehensive  that  the  generality  of  the  world 
are  intent  upon  the  business  of  their  own  fortune 
and  profession^  and  have  as  little  capacity  as  curi- 
osity to  enter  into  matters  of  ornament  or  specula- 
tion. I  remember  at  a  full  table  in  the  city^  one  of 
these  ubiquitary  wits  was  entertaining  the  company 
with  a  soliloquy^  for  so  I  call  it  when  a  man  talks 
to  those  who  do  not  understand  him^  concerning 
wit  and  humour.  An  honest  gentleman  who  sate 
next  me^  and  was  worth  half  a  plum*^  stared  at 
him^  and  observing  there  was  some  sense^  as  he 
thought^  mixt  with  his  impertinence,  whispered  me, 
^  Take  my  word  for  it,  this  fellow  is  more  knave 
than  fool.'  This  was  all  my  good  friend's  applause 
of  the  wittiest  man  of  talk  that  I  was  ever  present 
at,  which  wanted  nothing  to  make  it  excellent,  but 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  it. 

The  pedant  is  so  obvious  to  ridicule,  that  it  would 
be  to  be  one,  to  offer  to  explain  him.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman so  well  known,  that  there  is  none  but  those 
of  his  own  class  who  do  not  laugh  at  and  avoid  him. 
Pedantry  proceeds  from  much  reading  and  little  un- 
derstanding. A  pedant  among  men  of  learning  and 
sense,  is  like  an  ignorant  servant  giving  an  account 
of  a  polite  conversation.  You  may  find  he  has 
brought  with  him  more  than  could  have  entered 
into  his  head  without  being  there,  but  still  that  he 
is  not  a  bit  wiser  than  if  he  had  not  been  there  at 
all. 

•  Fifty  thousand  pounds. 
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No.  245.    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  2,  I710. 


FROM  MY  OWN  APA&TMXKT,  KOVEMBK&  1. 

The  lady  hereafter  mentioned,  having  come  to  me 
in  very  great  haste,  and  paid  me  much  above  the 
usual  fee,  as  a  cunning-man  to  find  her  stolen 
goods,  and  also  having  approved  my  late  discourse 
of  advertisements,  obliged  me  to  draw  up  this,  and 
insert  it  in  the  body  of  my  paper. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*^*  Whereas  Bridget  Howd'ye,  late  servant  to 
the  lady  Fardingale,  a  short,  thick,  lively^  hard- 
favoured  wench,  of  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age> 
her  eyes  small  and  bleared,  her  nose  very  broad  at 
bottom,  and  turning  up  at  the  end,  her  mouth  wide, 
and  lips  of  an  unusual  thickness,  two  teeth  out  be- 
fore, the  rest  black  and  uneven,  the  tip  of  her  left 
ear  being  of  a  mouse  colour,  her  voice  loud  and 
shrill,  quick  of  speech,  and  something  of  a  Welsh 
accent,  withdrew  herself  on  Wednesday  last  from 
her  ladyship's  dwelling-house,  and,  with  the  help 
of  her  consorts,  carried  off  the  following  goods  of 
her  said  lady,  viz.  a  thick  wadded  callico  wrapper, 
a  musk-coloured  velvet  mantle  lined  with  sqairrel 
skins,  eight  night-shifts,  four  pair  of  silk  stoddngs 
curiously  darned,  six  pair  of  laced  shoes,  new  and 
old,  with  the  heels  of  half  two  inches  higher  tkan 
their  fellows ;  a  quilted  petticoat  of  the  largest  siae, 
and  one  of  canvas  with  whale-bone  hoops;    tJirce 
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|>air  of  stays^  bolstered  below  the  left  shoulder^  two 
pair  of  hips  of  the  newest  fashion^  six  round-about 
aprons  with  pockets^  and  four  striped  muslin  night« 
rails  very  little  frayed ;  a  silver  pot  for  coffee  or  cho-* 
colate,  the  lid  much  bruised :  a  broad-brimmed  flat 
silver  plate  for  sugar  with  Rhenish  wine :  a  silver 
ladle  mr  plumb-porridge;  a  silver  cheese-toaster 
with  three  tongues^  an  ebony  handle^  and  silver  ring 
at  the  end;  a  silver  posnet  to  butter  eggs;  one 
candle  and  two  cordial-water  cups^  two  cocoa-cups, 
and  an  ostrich's  egg,  with  rims  and  feet  of  silver^  a 
marrow-spoon  with  a  scoop  at  the  other  end>  a  silver 
orange-strainer^  eight  sweet-meat  spoons  made  with 
forks  at  the  end,  an  agate-handle  knife  and  fork  in 
a  sheath,  a  silver  tongue-scraper,  a  silver  tobacco- 
box,  with  a  tulip  graved  on  the  top ;  and  a  Bible 
bound  in  shagreen,  with  gilt  leaves  and  clasps,  never 
opened  but  once.  Also  a  small  cabinet,  with  six 
dlrawers  inlaid  with  red  tortoise-shell,  and  brass  gilt 
ornaments  at  the  four  corners,  in  which  were  two 
leather  forehead  cloths,  three  pair  of  oiled  dog-skin 
gloves,  seven  cakes  of  superfine  Spanish  wool,  half- 
a-dozen  of  Portugal  disnes,  and  a  quire  of  paper 
£rom  thence :  two  pair  of  bran-new  plumpers,  four 
black-lead  combs,  tnree  pair  of  fashionable  eyebrows, 
two  sets  of  ivory  teeth,  little  the  worse  for  wearing, 
and  one  pair  of  box  for  common  use ;  Adam  and 
Eve  in  bugle-work,  without  fig-leaves,  upon  canvas, 
curiously  wrought  with  her  ladyship's  own  hand ; 
several  fiUigrane  curiosities ;  a  crotchet  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  diamonds,  set  strong  and  deep 
in  silver,  with  a  rump  jewel  after  the  same  fashion; 
bracelets  of  braided  hair,  pomander  and  seed  pearl ; 
a  large  old  purple  velvet  purse  embroidered,  and 
shutting  with  a  spring,  containing  two  pictures  in 
^miniature,  the  features  visible ;  a  broad  thick  gold 
ring   with  a  hand-in-hand  graved  upon  it,  and 
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with  this  poesji   '  While  life  does  last,   m  hold 
thee  fast ;'  anouier  set  round  with  small  rabies  and 
sparks^    six   wanting;    another  of   Turkey-stone, 
cracked  through  the  middle ;  an  Elizabeth  and  four 
Jacobus's,  one  guinea,  the  first  of  the  coin,  an  an-* 
gel  with  a  hole  bored  through,  a  broken  half  of  a 
Spanish  piece  of    gold,   a  crown-piece  with    the 
breeches,  an  old  nine-pence  bent  both  ways  by  Lilly 
the  almanack-maker  for  luck  at  langteraloo,   and 
twelve  of  the  shells  called  blackmoor's  teeth;  one 
small  amber  box  with  apoplectic  balsam,  and  one 
silver-gilt  of  a  larger  size  for  cashu  and  carraway 
comfits,  to  be  taken  at  long  sermons,  the  lid  en&« 
melled,  representing  a  Cupid  fishing  for  hearts,  with 
a  piece  of  gold  on  his  hook;  over  his  head  this 
rhyme,  ^  Only  with  gold,  you  me  shall  hold.'     In 
the  lower  drawer  was  a  large  new  gold  repeating 
watch  made  by  a  Frenchman ;  a  gold  chain,  and  all 
the  proper  appurtenances  hung  upon  steel  swivels, 
to  wit,  lockets  with  the  hair  of  dead  and  living  lo- 
vers, seals  with  arms,  emblems  and  devices  cut  in 
cornelian,   agate,   and  onyx,  with  Cupids,  hearts, 
darts,  altars,  flames,  rocks,  pickaxes,  roses,  thorns, 
and  sunflowers ;  as  also  a  variety  of  ingenious  French 
mottoes ;  together  with  gold  etuys  for  quills,  scissars, 
needles,  thimbles,  and  a  sponge  dipped  in  Hungary 
water,  left  but  the  night  before  by  a  young  lady 
going  upon  a  frolic  incog.    There  was  also  a  bundle 
of  letters,  dated  between  the  years  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  most  of  them  signed  Philander,  the 
rest  Strephon,  Amyntas,  Corydon,  and  Adonis ;  to- 
gether with  a  collection  of  receipts  to  make  pastes 
for  the  hands,   pomatums,   lip-salves,  white-pots, 
beautifying  creams,  water  of  talc,  and  frog  spawn 
water ;  decoctions  for  clearing  the  complexion,  and 
an-  approved  medicine  to  procure  abortion. 
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Whoever  can  discover  the  aforesaid  goods^  so 
that  they  may  be  had  again^  shall  have  fifty  guineas 
for  the  whole^  or  proj^ortionably  for  any  part. 

N.  B.  Her  ladysmp  is  pleased  to  promise  ten 
pounds  for  the  packet  of  letters  over  and  abo^  or 
five  for  Philander's  only,  being  her  first  love.  '  My 
lady  bestows  those  of  Strephon  to  the  finder,  being 
so  written,  that  they  may  serve  to  any  woman  who 
reads  them.' 

P.  S.  As  I  am  patron  of  persons  who  have  no 
other  friend  to  apply  to,  I  cannot  suppress  the  fol- 
lowing complaint : 

^'  SIB, 

'^  I  am  a  blackmoor  boy,  and  have,  by  my  lady's 
order  been  christened  by  the  chaplain.  The  good 
man  has  gone  further  with  me,  and  told  me  a  great 
deal  of  good  news ;  as,  that  I  am  as  good  as  my  lady 
herself  as  I  am  a  Christian,  and  many  other  things : 
but  for  all  this,  the  parrot,  who  came  over  with  me 
from  our  country,  is  as  much  esteemed  by  her  as  I 
am.  Besides  this,  the  shock-dog  has  a  collar  that 
cost  almost  as  much  as  mine.  I  desire  also  to  know, 
whether  now  I  am  a  Christian,  I  am  obliged  to  dress 
like  a  Turk,  and  wear  a  turbant. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 
^  "  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*'  POMPEY." 
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No.  246.  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  I7IO. 


i_  VUUs  nemo  dne  nascUur;  onttimus  Ule'est, 

Qui  Tnininus  urgetur,  —  ho&.  sat.  u  S.  68. 

—  We  have  all  our  vices,  and  the  best 

Is  he»  who  with  the  fewest  is  opprest.  frahcis. 

PKOSC   MT   OWN  APARTMENT,    KOVKICBER  S. 

When  one  considers  the  turn  which  conversation 
takes  in  almost  ^verj  set  of  acquaintance,  dub,  or 
assembly,  in  this  town  or  kingdom,  one  cannot  but 
observe,  that  in  spite  of  what  I  am  every  day  say- 
ing,  and  all  the  moral  writers  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world  have  said,  the  subject  of  discourse  is 
generally  upon  one  another's  faults.  This,  in  a  great 
measiLre  proceeds  from  self-conceit,  which  were  to 
be  endured  in  one  or  other  individual  person ;  but 
the  folly  has  spread  itself  almost  over  aU  the  species; 
and  one  cannot  only  say,  Tom,  Jack,  or  Will,  but 
in  general,  that  '  man  is  a  ooxcoinb.'  From  this 
source  it  is,  that  any  excellence  is  faintly  received, 
any  imperfection  unmercifully  exposea.  But  if 
things  were  put  in  a  true  light,  and  we  would  take 
time  to  consider,  that  man,  in  his  very  nature,  is 
an  imperfect  being,  our  sense  of  this  matter  would 
be  immediately  altered,  and  the  word  imperfection 
would  not  carry  an  unMnder  idea  than  the  word 
humanity.  It  is  a  pleasant  story  that  we,  forsooth, 
who  are  the  only  imperfect  creatures  in  the  universej 
are  the  only  beings  that  will  not  allow  of  imperfec« 
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tion.  Somebody  has  taken  notice^  that  we  stand 
in  the  middle  of  existences^  and  are^  by  this  one 
circimistance^  the  most  unhappy  of  all  others.  The 
brutes  are  guided  by  instinct^  and  know  no  sorrow  ; 
the  angels  have  knowledge^  and  they  are  happy; 
but  men  are  governed  by  opinion^  which  is  I  know 
not  what  mixture  of  instinct  and  knowledge^  and 
are  neither  indolent  nor  happy.  It  is  very  obser- 
vable^ that  critics  are  a  people  between  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant^  and^  by  that  situation^  enjoy  the 
tranquillity  of  neither.  As  critics  stand  amons 
men^  so  do  men  in  general  between  brutes  and 
angels.  Thus  every  man^  as  he  is  a  critic  and  a 
coxcomb^  till  improved  by  reason  and  speculation^ 
is  ever  forgetting  himself,  and  laying  open  the  faults 
of.  others. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  am  talking  of  the  cruelty 
of  urging  people's  faults  with  severity^  I  cannot 
but  bew^  some  which  men  are  guilty  of  for  want 
of  admonition.  These  are  such  as  they  can  easily 
mend^  and  nobody  tells  them  of^  for  which  reason 
I  «hall  make  use  of  the  penny-post^  as  I  have  with 
success  to  several  young  ladies  about  turning  their 
eyes^  and  holding  up  their  heads^  to  certain  gentle- 
men^  whom  I  remark  habitually  guilty  of  what  they 
may  reform  in  a  moment.  There  is  a  fat  fellow, 
whom  I  have  long  remarked  wearing  his  breast  open 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  out  of  an  affectation  of  youth. 
I  have  therefore  sent  him  just  now  the  following  let- 
ter in  my  physical  capacity : 

From  the  twentieth  instant  to  the  first  of  May 
next,  both .  days  inclusive^  I  beg  of  you  to  button 
your  waistcoat  from  your  collar  to  your  waistband. 
I  am  your  most  humble  servant, 

ISAAC  BiGKSRSTAFF^  Philomath. 
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There  is  a  very  handsome  well-shaped  youth  that 
frequents  the  coffee-houses  about  Charing-Oross, 
and  ties  a  very  pretty  riband  with  a  cross  of  jewels 
at  his  breast.  This  being  something  new^  and  a 
thing  in  which  the  gentleman  may  offend  die  He- 
rald's-office^  I  have  addressed  myself  to  him  as  I  am 
Censor. 

DEAR  COUNTRYMAN, 

Was  that  ensign  of  honour  which  you  wear, 
given  you  by  a  prince  or  a  lady  that  you  have  serv- 
ed }  If  your  bear  it  as  an  absent  lover,  please  to 
hang  it  on  a  black  riband :  if  as  a  rewarded  soldier, 
you  may  have  my  license  to  continue  the  red. 

Your  &ithful  servant, 

BICKERSTAFF,  CeUSOr. 

These  little  intimations  do  great  service,  and  are 
very  useful,  not  only  to  the  persons  themselves,  bnt 
to  inform  others  how  to  conduct  themselves,  towards 
them. 

Instead  of  this  honest  private  method,  or  a 
friendly  one  face  to  face,  of  acquainting  people  with 
things  in  their  power  to  explain  or  amend,  the  usual 
way  among  people  is  to  take  no  notice  of  things 
you  can  help,  and  nevertheless  expose  you  for  those 
you  cannot. 

Plumbeus  and  Levis  are  constantly  in  each  other's 
company;  they  would,  if  they  took  proper  methods, 
be  very  agreeable  companions ;  but  they  so  extrft- 
vagantly  aim  at  what  they  are  unfit  for,  and  each  of 
them  rallies  the  other  so  much  in  the  wrong  place, 
that,  instead  of  doing  each  other  the  offices  of 
friends,  they  do  but  instruct  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  laugh  at  them  with  more  knowledge  and  skilL 
Plumbeus  is  of  a  saturnine  and  sullen  compLsikm 
Jiovis  of  a  mercurial  and  airy  disposition.     Bfitik 
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these  gentlemen  have  but  verj  slow  parts^   but 
would  make  a  very  good  figure  did  they  pursue 
what  they  ought.     If  Plumbeus  would  take  to  bu- 
siness^ he  would,  in  a  few  years,  know  the  forms 
of  orders  so  well,  as  to  direct  and  dictate  with  so 
much  ease,  as  to  be  thought  a  solid,  able,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  sure  man  of  despatch.     Levis,  with  a 
little   reading,    and   coming  more   into   company, 
would  soon  be  able  to  wnte  a  song,  or  lead  up  a 
country-dance.     Instead  of  these  proper  pursuits, 
in  obedience  to  their  respective  genuises,  Flumbeus 
endeavours  to  be  the  man  of  pleasure,  and  Levis  the 
man,  of  business.     This  appears  in  their  speech,  and 
in  their  dress;  Plumbeus  is  ever  egregiously  fine, 
and  talking  something  like  wit :  Levis  is  ever  ex- 
tremely  grave,   and,  with  a   silly  face,  repeating 
maxims.   These  two  pardon  each  other  for  affecting 
what  each  is  incapable  of,  the  one  to  be  wise,  and 
the  other  gay;  but  are  extremely  critical  in  their 
judgements  of  each  other  in  their  way  towards  what 
they  pretend  to.     Plumbeus  acknowledges  Levis 
a  man  of  great  reach,  because  it  is  what  Plum- 
beus never  cared  for  being  thought  himself,   and 
Levis  allows  Plumbeus  to  be  an  agreeable  rake  for 
the  same  reason.     Now  were  these  dear  friends  to 
be  free  with  each  other,  as  they  ought  to  be,  they 
would  change  characters,  and  be  both  as  commend- 
able, instead  of  being  as  ridiculous,  as  their  capaci- 
ties will  admit  of. 

Were  it  not  too  grave,  all  that  I  would  urge  on 
this  subject  is,  that  men  are  bewildered  when  they 
consider  themselves  in  any  other  view  than  that  of 
strangers,  who  are  in  a  place  where  it  is  no  great 
matter  whether  they  can,  or  unreasonable  to  expect 
they  should,  have  every  thing  about  them  as  well  as 
at  their  own  home.     This  way  of  thinking  is,  per- 

VOIi.  IV.  c  c 
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Iiap8>  the  only  one  that  can  put  this  being  in  a  pn>- 
per  posture  tor  the  ease  of  society.  It  is  certain, 
this  would  reduce  all  &ults  into  those  which 
proceed  from  malice  or  dishonesty ;  it  would  quite 
change  our  manner  of  beholding  one  another,  and 
nothing  that  was  not  below  a  man's  natiure  would 
be  below  his  character.  The  arts  of  this  life  would 
be  proper  advances  towards  the  next ;  and  a  very 
good  man  would  be  a  very  fine  gentleman.  As  it 
now  is,  human  life  is  inverted,  and  we  have  not 
learned  half  the  knowledge  of  this  world  before  we 
are  dropping  into  another.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
raptures  and  contemplations  which  naturally  attend 
a  well-spent  life  from  the  approach  of  eternity,  even 
we  old  fellows  are  afraid  of  the  ridicule  of  those  who 
are  bom  since  us,  and  ashamed  not  to  understand, 
as  well  as  peevish  to  resign^  the  mode,  the  fashion^ 
the  ladies^  the  fiddles^  the  balls^  and  what  not. 
Dick  Reptile,  who  does  not  want  humour^  is  very 
pleasant  at  our  club  when  he  sees  an  old  fellow 
touchy  at  being  laughed  at  for  any  thing  that  is  not 
in  the  mode,  and  bawls  in  his  ear,  '  Pr'ythee  do 
not  mind  him ;  tell  him  thou  art  mortal.' 
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JEdepol^  nee  nos  ^que  sumus  omnes  invisce  viris 
.   Propter ]}aucas  i  qius  oinnesjaciunt  digruB  tU  mleamur  malo, 

TER.  HECYR.  II.  ill.  1. 

—  How  unjustly 
Do  husbands  stretch  their  censure  to  all  wives 
For  the  oiifences  of  a  few,  whose  vices 
Keflect  dishonour  on  the  rest.  colmak. 


^r    MRS.  JENNY    DISTAFF,     HALF    SISTER    TO    MR. 

BICKERSTAFF. 


FROM   MT  OWN    APARTMENT,    KOVEMBER  6. 

My  brother  having  written  the  above  piece  of  Latin, 
desired  me  to  take  care  of  the  rest  of  the  ensuing 
Paper.  Towards  this  he  bid  me  answer  the  follow- 
ing letter,  and  said,  nothing  I  could  write  properly 
on  the  subject  of  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  the 
motto.  It  is  the  cause  of  my  sex,  and  I  therefore 
enter  upon  it  with  great  alacrity.  The  epistle  is 
literally  thus: 

"  MR.  BICKERSTAFF, 

'^  I  presume  to  lay  before  you  an  affair  of  mine, 
and  begs  you'le  be  very  sinceir  in  giveing  me  your 
judgment  and  advice  in  this  matter,  which  is  as 
jFoUows : 

^  A  very  agreeable  young  gentleman,  who  is  en- 
dowed with  all  the  good  qualities  that  can  make  a 
man  compleat,  has  this  long  time  maid  love  to  me 

cc2 
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impostor.  There  is^  therefore^  nothing  IcftYor  yon 
to  do  but  to  despise  him^  and  yourself  for  doing  it 
with  regret.     I  am^ 

'  Madam/  &c. 

I  have  heard  it  often  argued  in  conversation^  that 
this  evil  practice  is  owing  to  the  perverted  taste  of 
the  wits  in  the  last  generation.  A  libertine  on  the 
throne  could  very  easily  make  the  language  and  the 
fashion  turn  his  own  way.  Hence  it  is  that  woman 
is  treated  as  a  mistress^  and  not  a  wife.  It  is  from 
the  writings  of  those  times^  and  the  traditional  ac- 
counts of  the  debauches  of  their  men  of  pleasure^ 
that  the  coxcombs  now-a-days  take  upon  them, 
forsooth^  to  be  false  swains  and  perjured  lovers. 
Methinks  I  feel  all  the  woman  rise  in  me,  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  nauseous  rogues  that  pretend  to 
deceive  us;  wretches,  that  can  never  have  it  in 
their  power  to  overreach  any  thing  living  but  their 
mistresses !  In  the  name  of  goodness,  if  we  are  de- 
signed by  nature  as  suitable  companions  to  the  other 
sex,  why  are  we  not  treated  accordingly  ?  If  we 
have  merit,  as  some  allow,  why  is  it  not  as  base  in 
men  to  injure  us,  as  one  another  ?  If  we  are  the 
insignificants  that  others  call  us,  where  is  the  tri- 
umph in  deceiving  us  ? .  But  when  I  look  at  the 
bottom  of  this  disaster,  and  recollect  the  many  Kji 
my  acquaintance  whom  I  have  known  in  the  same 
condition  with  the  '  Northern  Lass'  that  occasions 
this  discourse,  I  must  own  I  have  ever  found  the 
perfidiousness  of  men  has  been  generally  owing  to 
ourselves,  and  we  have  contributed  to  our  own 
deceit.  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  conduct  ourselves 
as  we  are  courted,  but  as  we  are  inclined.  When 
we  let  our  imaginations  take  this  unbridled  swing, 
it  is  not  he  that  acts  best  is  most  lovely,  but  he  that 
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is  most  lovely  acts  best.  When  our  humble  ser- 
vants make  their  addresses,  we  do  not  keep  our- 
selves enough  disengaged  to  be  judges  of  their 
merit ;  and  we  seldom  give  our  judgement  of  our 
lover,  till  we  have  lost  our  judgement  for  him. 

While  Clarinda  was  passionately  attended  and  ad- 
dressed to  by  Strephon,  who  is  a  man  of  sense  and 
knowledge  in  the  world,  and  Cassio,  who  has  a  plen- 
tiful fortune  and  an  excellent  understanding,  she 
fell  in  love  with  Damon  at  a  ball.  From  that  mo- 
ment, she  that  was  before  the  most  reasonable  crea- 
ture of  all  my  acquaintance,  cannot  hear  Strephon 
speak,  but  it  is  something  ^  so  out  of  the  way  of 
ladies'  conversation:'  and  Cassio  has  never  since 
opened  his  mouth  before  us,  but  she  whispers  me, 
'  How  seldom  do  riches  and  sense  go  together !' 
The  issue  of  all  this  is,  that,  for  the  love  of  Damon, 
who  has  neither  experience,  understanding,  not 
wealth,  she  despises  tiiose  advantages  in  the  other 
two  which  she  finds  wanting  in  her  lover ;  or  else 
thinks  he  has  them  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
he  is  her  lover.  This  and  many  other  instances 
Biay  be  given  in  this  town;  but  I  hope  thus  much 
may  suffice  to  prevent  the  growth  of  such  evils  at 
JSdinburgh. 
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•^^ 


—  Media  xse  tuUt  obvia  tUvot 
Virgirut  os  habitumque  gerens^—  virg.  jbix,  i.  318. 

Lo !  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood 
Before  my  eyes  a  beauteous  form  appears, 
A  virgin's  dress  and  modest  look  she  wears. 

K.  WTKKE. 

FROM   MY   OWN   AFARTMEMT,   VOVEMBER  9. 

If  may  perhaps  appear  ridiculous,  but  I  must  con- 
fess, this  last  summer,  as  I  was  riding  in  Enfield- 
chase,  I  met  a  young  lady  whom  I  could  hardly  get 
out  of  my  head,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  my  heart, 
ever  since.  She  was  mounted  on  a  pad,  with  a  very 
well-fancied  furniture.  She  set  her  horse  with  a 
very  gracefal  air;  and,  when  I  saluted  her  with 
my  hat,  she  bowed  to  me  so  obb'gingly,  that  whe- 
ther it  was  her  civility  or  beauty  that  touched  me  so 
much,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  never 
forget  her.  She  dwells  in  my  imagination  in  a 
figure  so  much  to  her  advantage,  that  if  I  were  to 
draw  a  picture  of  Youth,  Health,  Beauty,  or  Mo- 
desty, I  should  represent  any,  or  all  of  them,  in  the 
person  of  that  young  woman. 

I  do  not  find  that  there  are  any  descriptions  in  the 
ancient  poets  so  beautiful  as  those  they  draw  of 
ny^mphs  m  their  pastoral  dresses  and  exercises.  Vir- 
gil gives  Venus  the  habit  of  a  Spartan  huntress. 
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when  she  is  to  put  ^neas  in  his  way^  and  relieves 
his  cares  with  the  most  agreeable  object  imaginable. 
Diana  and  her  train  are  always  described  as  inhabi- 
tants of  the  woods  and  followers  of  the  chase.  To 
be  well  diverted^  is  the  safest  guard  to  innocence ; 
and^  methinks,  it  should  be  one  of  the  first  things 
to  be  regarded  among  people  of  condition^  to  find 
out  proper  amusements  for  young  ladies.  I  cannot 
but  think  this  of  riding  might  easily  be  revived 
among  them^  when  they  consider  how  much  it  must 
contribute  to  their  beauty.  This  would  lay  up  the 
best  portion  they  could  bring  into  a  fiEimily^  a  good 
stock  of  healthy  to  transmit  to  their  posterity.  Such 
a  charming  bloom^  as  this  gives  the  countenance^  is 
very  much  preferable  to  the  real  or  affected  feeble- 
ness or  softness^  which  appear  in  the  feces  of  pur 
modem  beauties. 

The   comedy,    called   '  The    Ladies'   Cure/  re* 
presents  the  affectation  of  wan  looks  and  languid 
glances  to  a  very  entertaining  extravagance.     There 
is,  as  the  lady  in  the  play  complains,  something  so 
robust  in  perfect  healtn,  that  it  is  with  her  a  point 
of  breeding  and  delicacy  to  appear  in  public  with  a 
eickly  air.     But  the  natural  gaiety  and  spirit  which 
shine  in  the  complexion  of  such  as  form  to  them- 
selves a  sort  of  diverting  industry,  by  choosing  re- 
creations that  are  exercises,  surpass  all  the  false  or- 
naments and  graces  that  can  be  put  on  by  applying 
the  whole  dispensary  of  a  toilet.     A  healthy  body 
and  a  cheerful  mind  give  charms  as  irresistible  as 
inimitable.     The  beauteous  Dyctinna,  who  came  to 
to^wn  last  week,  has,  from  the  constant  prospect  in 
a   delicious  country  and  the  moderate  exercise  and 
Joiimies  in  the  visits  she  made  round  it,  contracted 
a   certain  life  in   her  countenance,  which  will  in 
vain  employ  both  the  painters  and  the  poets  to  re- 
present.     The  becoming  negligence  in  her  dress. 
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the  severe  sweetness  of  her  looks^  and  a  certain  in- 
nocent boldness  in  all  her  behaviour^  are  the  effect 
of  the  active  recreations  I  am  talking  of. 

But  instead  of  such^  or  any  other  as  innocent  and 
pleasing  method  of  passing  away  their  time  with 
alacrity^  we  have  many  in  town  who  spend  their 
hours  m  an  indolent  state  of  body  and  mind^  without 
either  recreations  or  reflections.  I  am  apt  to  be* 
lieve  there  are  some  parents  imagine  their  daughters 
will  be  accomplished  enough^  if  nothing  interrupts 
their  growth  or  their  shape.  According  to  this  me- 
thod of  education^  I  could  name  you  twenty  fieunilieSj 
where  all  the  girls  hear  of  in  this  life  is^  that  it  is 
time  to  rise  and  come  to  dinner^  as  if  they  were  so 
insignificant  as  to  be  wholly  provided  for  when  they 
are  fed  and  clothed. 

It  is  with  great  indignation  that  I  see  such  crowds 
of  the  female  world  lost  to  human  society^  and  con- 
demned to  a  laziness  which  makes  life  pass  away 
with  less  relish  than  in  the  hardest  labour.  Pa- 
lestris^  in  her  drawing-room^  is  supported  by  spirits 
to  keep  off  the  returns  of  spleen  and  melancholy,  be- 
fore she  can  get  over  half  of  the  day,  for  want  of 
something  to  do,  while  the  wench  in  the  kitchen 
sings  and  scours  from  morning  to  night. 

The  next  disagreeable  thing  to  a  lazy  lady,  is 
a  very  busy  one.  A  man  of  business  in  good  com- 
pany, who  gives  an  account  of  his  abilities  and  des- 
patches, is  hardly  more  insupportable  than  het  they 
call  a  notable  woman  and  a  manager.  Lady  Grood- 
day,  where  I  visited  the  other  day,  at  a  very  polite 
circle,  entertained  a  great  lady  with  a  recipe  for  a 
poultice,  and  gave  us  to  tmderstand,  that  she  had 
done  extraordinary  cures  since  she  was  last  in  town. 
It  seems  a  countryman  had  wounded  himself  with 
his  scythe  as  he  was  mowing ;  and  we  were  obliged 
to  hear  of  her  charity,  her  medicine,  and  her  hu« 
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mility^  in  the  harshest  tone  and  coarsest  language 
imaginable. 

.  What  I  would  request  in  all  this  prattle  is^  that 
our  females  would  either  let  us  have  their  persons^ 
or  their  minds^  in  such  perfection  as  nature  designed 
them. 

The  way  to  this  is^  that  those  who  are  in  the 
quality  of  gentlewomen^  should  propose  to  them- 
selves some  suitable  method  of  passing  away  their 
time.     This  would  furnish  them  with  reflections  and 
sentiments  proper  for  the  companions  of  reasonable 
men^  and  prevent  the  unnatural  marriages  which 
happen  every  day  between  the  most  accomplished 
women  and  the  veriest  oafs^  the  worthiest  men  and 
the  most  insignificant  females.     Were  the  general 
turn  of  women's  education  of  another  kind  than  it 
is  at  present^  we  should  want  one  another  for  more 
reasons  than  we  do  as  the  world  now  goes.     The 
common  design  of  parents^  is  to  get  their  girls  off  as 
well  as  they  can;  and  they  make  no  conscience  of 
putting  into  our  hands  a  bargain  for  our  whole  life^ 
which  will  make  our  hearts  ache  every  day  of  it.     I 
shall^  therefore^  take  this  matter  into  serious  consi- 
deration^ and  will  propose  for  the  better  improve- 
ment of  the  fair  sex,  a  '  Female  Library.'     This 
collection  of  books  shall  consist  of  such  authors  as 
do  not  corrupt  while  they  divert,  but  shall  tend 
more   immediately   to   improve  them  as  they  are 
women.      They  snail  be  such  as  shall  not  hurt  a 
feature  by   the   austerity   of  their  reflections,  nor 
cause  one  impertinent  glance  by  the  wantonness  of 
them.     They  shall  all  tend  to  advance  the  value  of 
their  innocence  as  virgins,   improve  their  imder- 
standing  as  wives,  and  regulate  their  tenderness  as 
parents.     It  has  been  very  often  said  in  these  Lucu- 
orations^   'that   the   ideas  which  most  frequently 
pass  through  our  imaginations,  leave  traces  of  them- 
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selves  in  our  countenances/  There  sliall  be  s 
strict  regard  had  to  this  in  my  '  Female  Library/ 
which  shall  be  furnished  with  nothing  that  shall  give 
supplies  to  ostentation  or  impertinence:  but  the 
whole  shall  be  so  digested  for  the  use  of  my  students, 
that  they  shall  not  go  out  of  character  m  their  in- 
quiries, but  their  knowledge  appear  only  a  culti- 
vated innocence. 
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Per  varios  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum, 

Tendimus.r^  virg.  ^en.  L  268. 

Through  various  hazards  and  events  we  move. 

DBTBKK. 


FROM   MT  OWN   APARTMENT,    NOVSMBKK   10. 

1  WAS  last  night  visited  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  discourse,  and  never 
&ils  to  entertain  his  company  with  a  variety  of 
thoughts  and  hints  that  are  altogether  new  and  un* 
common.  Whether  it  were  in  complaisance  to  my 
way  of  living,  or  his  real  opinion,  he  advanced  the 
following  paradox :  that  it  required  much  greater 
talents  to  fill  up  and  become  a  retired  life  than  a  life 
of  business.  Upon  this  occasion  he  rallied  very 
agreeably  the  bu^  men  of  the  age,  who  only  valued 
themselves  for  bemg  in  motion  and  passing  throodi 
a  series  of  trifling  and  insignificant  actions.  In  the 
heat  of  his  discourse^  seeing  a  piece  of  money  lyiiif 
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on  my  table^  '  I  defy,'  says  he,  '  any  of  tkese 
active  persons  to  produce  half  the  adventures  that 
this  Twelvepenny-pieoe  has  been  engaged  in,  were 
it  possible  for  nim  to  give  us  an  account  of  his 
life/ 

My  friend's  talk  made  so  odd  an  impression  upon 
my  mind,  that  soon  after  I  was  a^bed  I  fell  insen- 
sibly into  a  most  unaccountable  reverie,  that  had 
neither  moral  nor  design  in  it,  and  cannot  be  so 
properly  called  a  dream  as  a  delirium^ 

Methonghts  the  Shilling  that  lay  upon  the  table 
reared  itsdf  upon  its  edge,  and,  turning  the  face 
towards  me,  Gpenedi  its  mouth,  and,  in  a  soft  silver 
sound,  gave  me  the  following  account  of  his  life  and 
adventures : 

*  I  was  bom,'  says  he,  '  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, near  a  little  village  of  Peru,  and  made  a  voy- 
age to  England  in  an  ingot,  under  the  convoy  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake.     I  was,  soon  after  my  arrival, 
taken  out  of  my  Indian  habit,  re'fined,  naturalized, 
and   put  into  the  British  mode,  with  the  face  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  one  side,  and  the  arn»  of  the 
country  on   the  other.     Being  thus   equipped,  I 
fbond  m  me  a  wonderful  incUnation  to  ramble,  and 
▼isit  all  theparts  of  the  new  world  into  which  I  was 
Ijrought.     Ine  pe(^le  very  much  favoured  my  na- 
tural disposition,  and  shifted  me  so  fast  ham  hand 
to  hand,  that,  before  I  was  five  years  old,  I  had 
l:raveUed  into  almost  every  corner  of  the  nation. 
Sut  in  the  b^inning  of  my  sixth  year,  to  my  un- 
speakable grief,  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  miserable 
old   fellow,   who  clapped  me  into  an  iron  chest, 
fviiere  I  found  five  hundred  more  of  my  own  qua- 
lily  who  lay  under  the  same  confinement.     The  only 
relief  we  had,  was  to  be  taken  out  and  counted 
o^er*  in  the  fresh  air  every  morning  and  evening. 
it  an  imprisonment  of  several  years,  we  heard 
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somebody  knocking  at  our  chest,  find  breaking  it 
open  with  a  hammer.  This  we  found  was  the  old 
man's  heir,  who,  as  his  father  lay  a  dying,  was  so 
.  good  as  to  come  to  our  release.  He  separated  us 
that  very  day.  What  was  the  fate  of  my  compa* 
nions  I  know  not :  as  for  myself,  I  was  sent  to  the 
apothecary's  shop  for  a  pint  of  sack.  The  apothe-i 
cary  gave  me  to  an  herb-woman,  the  herb- woman 
to  a  butcher,  the  butcher  to  a  brewer,  and  the 
brewer  to  his  wife,  who  made  a  present  of  me  to  a 
non-conformist  preacher.  After  tlus  manner,  I  made 
my  way  merrily  through  the  world :  for,  as  I  told 
you  berore,  we  Shillings  love  nothing  so  much  as 
travelling.  I  sometimes  fetched  in  a  shoulder  of 
mutton,  sometimes  a  play-book,  and  often  had  the 
satisfaction  to  treat  a  templar  at  a  twelv^enny  or* 
dinary,  or  carry  him  with  three  friends  to  Westmin- 
ster-hall. 

'  In  the  midst  of  this  pleasant  progress  which  I 
made  from  place  to  place,  I  was  arrested  by  a  su* 
perstitious  old  woman,  who  shut  me  up  in  a  greasy 
purse,  in  pursuance  of  a  foolish  saying,  '  that  while 
she  kept  a  Queen  Elizabeth's  shilling  about  her,  she 
should  never  be  without  money.'  I  continued  here 
a  close  prisoner  for  many  months,  till  at  last  I  was 
exchanged  for  eight-and-forty  farthings. 

^  I  thus  rambled  from  pocket  to  pocket  till  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  when,  to  my  shame  be 
it  spoken,  I  was  employed  in  raising  soldiers  against 
the  king :  for,  being  of  a  very  tempting  breadth,  a 
Serjeant  made  use  of  me  to  inveigle  country  feliows, 
and  list  them  in  the  service  of  parliament. 

^  As  soon  as  he  had  made  one  man  sure,  his  way 
was,  to  oblige  him  to  take  a  shilling  of  a  mofe 
homely  figure,  and  then  practice  the  same  trick 
upon  another.  Thus  I  continued  doing  great  mis- 
chief to   the  crown,  till  my  officer^  chancing  one 
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morning  to  walk  abroad  earlier  than  ordinary^  sacri- 
ficed me  to  his  pleasures^  and  made  use  of  me  to 
seduce  a  milk-maid.  This  wench  bent  me^  and  gave 
me  to  her  sweetheart,  applying  more  properly  than 
she  intended  the  usual  form  of  ^  to  my  love  and 
£rom  my  love.'  This  ungenerous  gallant  marrying 
her  within  few  days  after,  pawned  me  for  a  Oram 
of  brandy ;  and  drinking  me  out  next  day,  I  was 
beaten  flat  with  a  hammer,  and  again  set  a-running. 

'  After  many  adventures,  which  it  would  be  te- 
dious to  relate,  I  was  sent  to  a  young  spendthrift, 
in  company  with  the  will  of  his  deceased  father. 
The  young  fellow,  who  I  found  was  very  extrava- 
gant, gave  great  demonstrations  of  joy  at  receiving 
the  will ;  but  opening  it,  he  found  himself  disin- 
herited, and  cut  off  from  the  possession  of  a  fair 
estate  by  virtue  of  my  being  made  a  present  to  him. 
This  put  him  into  such  a  passion,  that,  after  having 
taken  me  in  his  hand,  and  cursed  me,  he  skirred 
me  away  from  him  as  far  as  he  could  fling  me.  I 
chanced  to  light  in  an  unfrequented  place  under  a 
dead  wall,  where  I  lay  uncQscovered  and  useless 
during  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

*  About  a  year  after  the  king's  return,  a  poor 
cavalier,  that  was  walking  there  about  dinner-time, 
fortunately  cast  his  eye  upon  me,  and,  to  the  great 
joy  of  us  both,  carried  me  to  a  cook's  shop,  where  he 
dined  upon  me  and  drank  the  king's  healtii.  When 
I  came  £^in  into  the  world,  I  found  that  I  had 
been  happier  in  my  retirement  than  I  thought,  hav- 
ing probably  by  that  means  escaped  wearing  a  mon- 
strous pair  of  breeches. 

'  Being  now  of  great  credit  and  antiquity,  I  was 
rather  looked  upon  as  a  medal  than  an  ordinary  coin : 
for  which  reason  a  gamester  laid  hold  of  me,  and 
converted  me  to  a  counter,  having  g^t  together  some 
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dozeas  of  us  foor  tihat  use.  We  led  a  melancholy 
life  in  his  possession^  being  busy  at  those  hours 
wherein  current  coin  is  at  rest^  and  partaking  the 
fate  of  our  mastor ;  being  in  a  few  moments  valued 
at  a  crown,  a  pounds  or  a  sixpence^  according  to  the 
situation  in  whidi  the  fortune  of  the  cards  placed  us. 
I  had  at  length  the  good  luck  to  see  my  master 
breaks  by  which  means  I  was  again  n&aX  abroad^  under 
my  primitiire  denomination  of  a  Shilling. 

'  I  shall  pass  over  many  other  acddents  of  less 
moment>  and  hasten  to  that  f&Ul  catastrophe  when 
I  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  artist^  who  conveyed  me 
under  ground^  and^  with  an-  unmerciful  pair  of 
dieers^  cut  off  my  titles,  clipped  my*  brims,  retrench- 
ed my  shape,  rubbed  me.  to  my  inmost  ring ;  and,  in 
short,  so  spoiled  and  pillaged  me,  that  be  did  not 
leave  me  worth  a  groat.  You  may  think  what  a 
confusion  I  was  in  to  see  myself  thus  curtailed  and 
disfigured.  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  have 
shown  my  head,  had  not  all  my  old  acquaintance 
been  reduced  to  the  same  shameful  figure^  excepting 
some  few  that  were  punched  through  the  belly.  In 
the  midst  of  this  general  calamity,  when  every  bodj 
thought  our  misfortune  irretrievable,  and  our  case 
desperate,  we  were  thrown  into  the  furnace  toge- 
ther, and,  as  it  often  happens  with  cities  rising  oat 
of  a  fire,  appeared  with  greater  beauty  and  lustre 
than  we  could  ever  boast  of  before.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  me  since  this  change  of  sex  which  you  now 
see,  I  shall  take  some  other  opportunity  to  relate. 
In  the  mean  time  I  shall  only  repeat  two  adTcn* 
tures,  as  being  very  extraordm^,  and  neither  of 
them  having  ever  happened  to  me  above  once  in  my 
life.  The  first  was,  my  being  in  a  poet's  pocket 
who  vros  so  taken  with  the  brightness  and  novelty 
of  my  appearance,  that  it  gave  occasion  to  the  fineit 
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burlesque  poem  in  the  British  language^  entitled^ 
from  me,  '  The  Splendid  Shilling.*  The  second  ad- 
venture, which  I  must  not  omit,  happened  to  me  in 
the  year  1703,  when  I  was  given  away  in  charity  to 
a  bbnd  man ;  but  indeed  this  was  by  a  mistake,  the 
person  who  gave  me  having  thrown  me  heedlessly 
into  the  hat  among  a  pennyworth  of  farthings.' 
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ikis  etenimjustum  gemma  s^uspendsre  lance 
AncipUis  libnp?-^  fers.  sat,  \v.  I0» 

Know*st  thou  with  equal  hand  to  hold  the  scale? 

DRTDEK. 
FROM  MT  OWK  APARTMENT,   KOVEHBER  13. 

I  liAST  winter  erected  a  Court  of  Justice  for  the  cor- 
recting of  several  enormities  in  dress  and  behaviour, 
which  are  not  cognizable  in  any  other  courts  of  this 
realm.  The  vintner's  case,  wnich  I  there  tried,  is 
still  fresh  in  every  man's  memory.  That  of  the  pet- 
ticoat gave  also  a  general  satisfaction  :  not  to  men- 
tion the  more  important  points  of  the  cane  and  per- 
spective :  in  which,  if  I  did  not  give  judgements  and 
decrees,  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  equity  and 
justice,  I  can  safely  say  I  acted  according  to  the 
best  of  my  understanding.  But  as  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  Court,  I  shall  refer  my  reader  to  an  ac- 

DD3 
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oount  of  them^  written  by  Biy  secretary ;  wliick  is 
now  in  the  press^  and  will  shortly  be  published 
under  the  style  of  LiUie's  '  Reports*/ 

As  I  hst  year  presided  o^er  a  Coort  of  Justice,  it 
is  my  intention  this  year  to  set  myself  at  the  head 
of  a  Court  of  Honour.  There  is  no  court  of  this  na- 
ture any  where  at  present,  exc^  in  France,  where, 
according  to  the  b^  of  my  intelligence^  it  consists 
of  such  only  as  are  marshals  of  that  kingdon.  I  am 
likewise  informed,  that  there  is  not  one  of  that  ho- 
nourable board  at  present,  who  has  not  been  dnTen 
out  of  the  field  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough :  but 
whether  this  be  only  an  accidental  or  a  necessary 
qualification,  I  must  confess  I  am  not  able  to  deter- 
mine. 

As  for  the  Court  of  Honour  of  whidi  I  am  here 
speaking,  I  intend  to  set  myself  in  it  as  president, 
with  several  men  of  honour  on  my  right  hand,  and 
women  of  virtue  on  my  left,  as  my  assistants.  The 
first  place  on  the  bench  I  have  ^ven  to  an  old  Tan- 
gereen  captain  witii  a  woodnt  leg.  The  aeotmd  is 
a  gentleman  of  a  long  twisted  periwig  without  a 
curl  in  it,  a  mufiP  with  very  little  hair  upon  it,  and  a 
thread-bare  coat  with  new  buttons  ;  bcang  a  po-son 
of  great  worth,  and  second  brother  to  a  man  A  qua- 
lity. Tlie  third  is  a  gentleman-nsher,  extremely 
well  read  in  r<Hnances,  and  grandson  to  one  of  the 
greatest  wits  in  Grermany,  who  was  some  tiaae 
master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  duke  of  Wolftaa- 
battle. 

As  far  those  who  sit  further  on  my  ligbt  hand, 
as  it  is  usual  in  public  courtsf ,  th^  are  sneh  as  will 

•  Charfes  Liffie. 

f  This  alludes  to  the  masters  in  chanooy,  wko  m  oo  the  beac^ 
«ilh  the  lord  chancellor,  sok  judge  of  Uie  court. 
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fill  up  the  number  of  iiaces  upon  the  bench,  and 
serve  rather  for  ornament  than  use. 

The  chief  upon  my  left  hand  are. 

An  old  maiden  lady,  that  preserves  some  of  the 
best  blood  of  £ngland  in  her  veins. 

A  Welsh  woman  of  a  little  stature,  but  high 
spirit. 

An  old  prude,  that  has  censured  every  marriage 
for  these  thirty  years,  and  is  lately  wedded  to  a 
young  rake. 

Having  thus  furnished  my  Bench,  I  shall  esta^ 
blish  correspondences  with  the  horse^guards  and 
the  veterans  of  Chelsea  College ;  the  former  to  fur- 
nish me  with  twelve  men  of  honour,  as  often  as  I 
shall  have  occasion,  for  a  grand  jury;  and  the  latter 
with  as  many  good  men  and  true,  ror  a  petty  jury. 

As  for  the  wom^  of  virtue,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
for  me  to  find  them  about  midnight  at  crimp  and 
basset. 

Having  given  this  public  notiee  of  my  Court,  I 
must  further  add,  that  I  intend  to  open  it  on  this 
day  sevennight,  being  Monday  the  twentieth  in- 
stant ;  and  do  hereby  invite  all  such  as  have  suffered 
uyuries  and  af&onts,  that  are  not  to  be  redressed  by 
the  common  laws  of  this  land,  whether  they  be  short 
bows,  cold  salutations,  supercilious  Iooks,  unre- 
tumed  smiles,  distant  behaviour^  or  forced  familia- 
rity ;  as  also  aU  sucb  as  have  been  aggrieved  by  any. 
umbaguous  expression,  aoddeatal  justle,  or  unkind 
repartee ;  likew^  all  sueh  as  have  been  defrauded 
of  their  right  to  the  wall,  tricked  out  of  the  i^per 
end  of  the  table,  or  have  been  suffered  to  place 
tiiemselves,  in  their  own  wrong,  on  the  back-seat  of 
the  coach.  These,  and  all  of  these,  I  do,  as  I  above 
said,  invite  to  bring  in  their  several  cases  and  com- 
plaints, in  which  they  shall  be  relieved  with  all  ima- 
ginable expedition. 
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I  am  very  sensible^  that  the  office  I  have  now 
taken  upon  me  will  engage  me  in  the  disquisition  of 
many  weighty  points,  tibat  daily  perplex  the  youth  of 
the  British  nation ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  already 
discussed  several  of  them  for  my  future  use;  as, 
how  fiEir  a  man  may  brandish  his  cane  in  his  telling 
a  story,  without  insulting  his  hearer;  what  d^ree 
of  contradiction  amounts  to  the  lie;  how  a  man 
should  resent  another's  staring  and  cocking  a  hat 
in  his  face ;  if  asking  pardon  is  an  atonement  for 
treading  upon  one's  toes ;  whether  a  man  may  put 
up  with  a  box  on  the  ear  received  from  a  stranger 
in  the  dark;  or,  whether  a  man  of  honour  may 
take  a  blow  of  his  wife ;  with  several  other  anbtif' 
ties  of  the  like  nature. 

For  my  directions  in  the  duties  of  my  office,  I 
have  furnished  myself  with  a  certain  astrological 
pair  of  scales,  which  I  have  contrived  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  one  of  them  I  lav  the  injuries,  in  the 
other  the  reparations.  The  first  are  represented  by 
little  weights  made  of  a  metal  resembling  iron,  and 
the  other  in  gold.  These  are  not  only  lighter  than 
the  weights  made  use  of  in  avoirdupoise,  but  also  than 
such  as  are  used  in  troy- weight.  The  heaviest  of 
those  that  represent  the  injuries  amount  but  to  a 
scruple ;  and  decrease  by  so  many  sub-divisions,  that 
there  are  several  imperceptible  weights  which  can- 
not be  seen  without  the  help  of  a  very  fine  micro- 
scope. I  might  acquaint  my  reader,  that  these  scales 
were  made  under  the  infiuenoe  of  the  sun  when  he 
was  in  Libra,  and  describe  many  signatures  on  the 
weights  both  of  injury  and  reparation :  but,  as  this 
would  look  rather  to  proceed  from  an  ostentation  oF 
my  own  art  than  any  care  for  the  public,  I  shaft 
pass  it  over  in  siknce. 
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Qtiisnam  igitur  Vber  T  Sajneris,  siH  qtti  imperio&ts; 
Quern  tieque  jMujierieSt  neque  niorst  neque  vitictUa  terrents 
Iies}yonsare  cujndinibus,  coyitemaiere  honores 
FortiSf  ct  in  seipso  totus;  teres  atque  rotund/us, 
Externi  ne  q\dd  valeat  per  Iceve  morari; 
In  quern  manca  rait  temper  fortuna,'-^ 

BOH.  SAT.  ii.  7.  BS. 

Who  then  is  free  ?— The  wise,  who  well  maintains 
An  empire  o*er  himself;  whom  neither  chains. 
Nor  want,  nor  death,  with  slavish  fear  inspire 
Who  bolfclly  answers  to  his  warm  desire ; 
Who  can  ambitionVs  vainest  gifts  despise, 
Firm  in  himself  who  on  himself  relies, 
Polish'd  and  roand  who  runs  his  proper  course. 
And  breaks  misfortune  with  superior  force. 

FRANCIS. 
FROM  B£T  OWN  APARTMENT,    NOVEMBER  15. 

It  is  necessary  to  an  easy  and  happy  life,  to  possess 
«ur  minds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  always  well 
satisfied  with  our  own  reflections.  The  way  to  this 
state  is  to  measure  our  actions  by  our  own  opinion, 
and  not  by  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  sense 
of  other  men  ought  to  prevail  over  us  in  things  of 
less  consideration,  but  not  in  concerns  where  truth 
and  honour  are  engaged.  When  we  look  into  the 
bottom  of  things,  what  at  first  appears  a  paradox  is 
a  plain  truth;  and  those  professions,  which,  for 
•want  of  being  duly  weighed,  seem,  to  proceed  from 
a  sort  of  romantic  philosophy  and  ignorance  of  the 
-virorld,  after  a  little  reflection,   are  so  reasonable 
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that  it  is  direct  madness  to  walk  by  any  other  rules. 
Thus  to  contradict  our  desires^  and  to  conquer  the 
impulses  of  our  ambition^  if  they  do  not  fall  in  with 
what  we  in  our  inward  sentiments  approve,  is  so 
much  our  interest,  and  so  absolutely  necessary  to 
our  real  happiness,  that  to  contemn  all  the  wedth 
and  power  in  the  world,  where  they  stand  in  com- 
petition with  a  man's  honour,  is  rather  good  sense 
than  greatness  of  mind. 

Did  we  consider  that  the  mind  of  a  man  is  the 
man  himself,  we  should  think  it  the  most  unnatural 
sort  of  self-murder  to  sacrifice  the  sentiment  of  the 
soul  to  gratify  the  appetites  of  the  body.  Bless  us ! 
is  it  possible,  that  when  the  necessities  of  life  are 
suppbed,  a  man  would  flatter  to  be  rich,  or  cir- 
cumvent to  be  powerful!  When  we  meet  a  poor 
wretch,  urged  with  hunger  and  cold,  asking  an 
alms,  we  are  apt  to  think  this  a  state  we  could 
rather  starve  than  submit  to:  but  yet  how  much 
more  despicable  is  his  condition,  who  is  above  ne- 
cessity, and  yet  shall  resign  his  reason  and  his  inte- 
grity  to  purchase  superfluities !  These  are  both  ab- 
ject and  common  beggars ;  but  sure  it  is  less  despi- 
cable to  beg  a  supply  to  a  man's  hunger  than  his 
vanity.  But  custom  and  general  prepossessions  have 
so  far  prevailed  over  an  unthinking  world,  that  those 
necessitous  creatures,  who  cannot  relish  life  with- 
out applause,  attendance,  and  equipage,  are  so  hx 
from  making  a  contemptible  figure,  that  distressed 
virtue  is  less  esteemed  than  successful  vice.  But  if 
a  man's  appeal,  in  cases  that  regarded  his  honour, 
were  made  to  his  own  soul,  there  would  be  a  basis 
and  standing  rule  for  our  conduct,  and  we  should 
always  endeavour  rather  to  be,  than  appear  ho-, 
nourable.  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Forti-> 
tudc,'  has  treated  this  subject  with  great  wit  and 
magnanimity.     *  What,'   says  he,   '  can   be  moc^ 
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honourable  than  to  have  courage  enough  to  execute 
the  commands  of  reason  and  conscience ;  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  our  nature^  and  the  station  as- 
signed us?  to  be  proof  against  poverty^  pain^  and 
death  itself;  I  mean  so  &r  as  not  to  do  any  thing 
that  is  scandalous  or  sinful  to  avoid  them  ?  to  stand 
adversity  under  all  shapes  with  decency  and  reso- 
liition !  To  do  this^  is  to  be  great  above  title  and 
fortune.  This  argues  the  soul  of  a  heavenly  ex- 
traction^ and  is  worthy  the  offspring  of  the  Deity/ 

What  a  generous  ambition  has  this  man  pointed 
to  us !  When  men  have  settled  in  themselves  a  con- 
viction^ by  such  noble  precepts^  that  there  is  no- 
thing honourable  which  is  not  accompanied  with 
innocence  ;  nothing  mean  but  what  has  guilt  in  it : 
I  say^  when  they  have  attained  thus  much^  though 
poverty^  pain^  and  deaths  may  still  retain  their  ter- 
rors ;  yet  riches^  pleasures^  and  honours^  will  easily 
lose  their  charms^  if  they  stand  between  us  and  our 
integrity. 

What  is  here  said^  with  allusion  to  fortune  and 
fieune^  may  as  justly  be  applied  to  wit  and  beauty ; 
for  these  latter  are  as  adventitious  as  the  other^  and 
as  little  concern  the  essence  of  the  soul.  They  are 
all  laudable  in  the  man  who  possesses  them^  only 
for  the  just  application  of  them.  A  bright  ima- 
gination^ while  it  is  subservient  to  an  honest  and 
noble  soul^  is  a  faculty  which  makes  a  man  justly 
admired  by  mankind^  and  furnishes  him  with  re- 
flections upon  his  own  actions^  which  add  delicates 
to  the  feast  of  a  good  conscience;  but  when  wit 
descends  to  wait  upon  sensual  pleasures^  or  promote 
the  base  purposes  of  ambition^  it  is  then  to  be  con- 
temned in  proportion  to  its  excellence.  If  a  man 
will  not  resolve  to  place  the  foundation  of  his  hap- 
piness in  his  own  mind^  life  is  a  bewildered  and 
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unhappy  state^  incapable  of  rest  or  tranquillity.  For 
to  such  a  one,  the  general  applause  of  valour^  wit> 
nay  of  honesty  itself,  can  give  him  but  a  very  feeUe 
comfort ;  since  it  is  capabte  of  being  interrupted  by 
any  one  who  wants  either  understending  or  good- 
nature  to  see  or  acknowledge  such  excellences* 
This  rule  is  so  necessary,  that  one  may  very  safely 
say,  it  is  impossible  to  know  any  true  relish  of  our 
being  without  it.  Look  about  you  in  common  liie 
among  the  ordinary  race  of  mankind,  and  you  wi^ 
find  merit  in  every  kind  i» allowed  only  to  those  who 
are  in  particular  districts  or  sets  of  company :  but, 
since  men  can  have  little  pleasure  in  these  faculties 
which  denominate  them  persons  of  distinction,  let 
them  give  up  such  an  empty  pursuit,  and  think  niK 
thing  essential  to  happiness  but  what  is  in  their  own 
power ;  the  capacity  of  reflecting  with  pleasoie  oa 
their  own  actions,  however  they  are  interpreted. 

It  is  80  evtdmt  atruth>  that  it  is  only  in  our  own 
bosoms  we  are  to  search  for  any  thing  to  make  us 
happy,  that  it  is,  methinksy  a  disgrace  to  our  na^- 
tuie  to  talk  of  the  taking  our  measures  ^m  thence 
only,  as  a  matter  of  fortitudew  When  all  is  weD 
there,  the  vicissitudes  and  distinctions  of  life  are  the 
mere  scenes  of  a  drama ;  and  he  will  never  act  his 
part  well,  who  has  his  thoughts  m<Nre  fixed  upon 
the  applause  of  the  audience  than  the  design  of  his 
part. 

The  life  of  a  man  who  acts  wit&  a  steady  inte* 
^ty,  without  valuing  the  int^rpietatioa  of  his  ac- 
tions, has  but  one  umform  regular  path  to  move  in, 
where  he  cannot  meet  imposition  or  fear  ambuscade. 
On  the  other  side,  the  least  deviation  from  the  rules 
of  honour  introduces  a  train  of  numb^less  evils,  and 
involves  him  in  inexplicable  mases.  He  that  has 
entered  into  guilt  has  bid  adieu  to  rest:  and  every 
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Griminal  has  his  share  of  the  misery  expressed  so 
emphatically  in  the  tragedian^ 

Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more ! 

It  was  with  detestation  of  any  other  grandeur 
but  the  calm  command  of  his  own  passions^  that 
the  excellent  Mr.  Cowley  cries  out  with  so  much 
justice. 

If  e'er  ambition  did  my  fancy  .cheat 
With  any  thought  so  mean  as  to  be  great, 
Continue,  Heaven,  still  from  me  to  remove 
The  humUe  blessings  of  that  life  I  love« 
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Nartatur  et  prisd  Catonis 
Seepe  mero  ccduisse  virtus,         ror.  od.  iii.  2).  11. 

—Of  old 
Cato*s  virtue,  we  are  told, 
Often  with  a  bumper  glew*d, 
And  with  social  raptures  flow*d.  francis. 

FAOM   ]MT  OWN  APARTMXNT,   XOVBMBBR  17. 

Tss  following  letter,  and  several  others  to  the  same 
purpose,  accuse  me  of  a  rigour  of  whieh  I  am  far 
from  being  guilty,  to  wit,  the  disallowing  the  cheer- 
ful use  of  wine. 

"  MR,   BICKERSTAFF, 

''  Your  discourse  against  drinking,  in  Tuesday's 
Tatler,  I  like  well  enough  in  the  main ;  but,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  ygu  are  become  too  rigid^  where 

VOL.  IV.  E  E 
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you  say  to  this  effect :  '  Were  there  only  this  single 
consideration^  that  we  are  the  lees  masters  of  our- 
selves if  we  drink  the  least  proportion  beyond  the 
exigence  of  thirst.'  I  hope  no  one  drinks  wine  to 
allay  this  appetite.  This  seems  to  be  designed  for 
a  loftier  inaulgence  of  nature ;  for  it  were  hard  to 
suppose  that  the  Author  of  Nature^  who  imposed 
upon  her  her  necessities  and  pains^  does  not  allow 
her  her  proper  pleasures;  and  we  may  reckon  among 
the  latter  the  moderate  use  of  the  grape.  And 
though  I  am  as  much  against  excess^  or  whatever 
approaches  it^  as  yourself;  yet  I  conceive  one  may 
safely  go  further  than  the  bounds  you  there  prescribe^ 
not  omy  without  forfeiting  the  title  of  bemg  one's 
own  master,  but  also  to  possess  it  in  a  much  greats 
d^ree.  If  a  man's  expressing  himself  upon  any 
subject  with  more  life  and  vivacity,  more  variety 
of  ideas,  more  copiously,  more  fluently,  and  more 
to  the  purpose,  argues  it ;  he  thinks  dearer^  speaks 
more  ready,  and  with  greater  choice  of  compre- 
hensive and  significant  terms.  I  have  the  good 
fortune  now  to  be  intimate  with  a  gentleman  *  re- 
markable for  this  temper,  who  has  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  wit  to  entertain  the  curious,  the  grave, 
the  humorous,  and  the  frolic.  He  can  transform 
himself  into  different  shapes,  and  adapt  himself  to 
every  company;  yet  in  a  coffee-house,  or  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs,  appears  rather  dull  than 
sprightly.  You  can  seldom  get  him  to  the  tavern  ; 
but  when  once  he  is  arrived  to  his  pint,  and  be« 
gins  to  look  about  and  like  his  company,  you  ad- 
mire a  thousand  things  in  him,  which  before  lay 
buried.  Then  you  discover  the  brightness  of  his 
niind,  and  the  strength  of  his  judgement,  accompa- 
nied with  the  most  graceful  mirth.     In  a  word^  by 

**  Mr.  Ad^soiu 
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this  enlivening  aid^  he  is  whatever  is  polite,  in- 
structive, and  diverting.  What  makes  him  still 
more  agreeable  is,  that  he  tells  us  a  story,  serious  or 
comical,  with  as  much  delicacy  of  humour  as  Cer- 
vantes himself.  And  for  all  this,  at  other  times, 
even  after  a  long  knowledge  of  him,  you  shall 
scarce  discern  in  this  incomparable  person  a  whit 
more  than  what  might  be  expected  from  one  of  a 
common  capacity.  Doubtless,  there  are  men  of 
great  parts  that  are  guilty  of  downright  bashfulness, 
that,  by  a  strange  hesitation  and  reluctance  to  speak, 
murder  the  finest  and  most  elegant  thoughts,  and 
render  the  most  lively  conceptions  flat  and  heavy. 

"  In  this  case,  a  certain  quantity  of  my  white  or 
red  cordial,  which  you  will,  is  an  easy,  but  an 
infallible  remedy.  It  awiJcens  the  judgement, 
quickens  memory,  ripens  understanding,  Asperses 
melancholy,  cheers  the  heart;  in  a  word,  restores 
the  whole  man  to  himself  and  his  friends,  without 
the  least  pain  or  indisposition  to  the  patient. 
To  be  taken  only  in  the  evening,  in  a  reasonable 
quantity,  before  going  to-bed.  Note;  My  bottles 
are  sealed  with  three  flower-de-luces  and  a  bunch 
of  grapes.  Beware  of  counterfeits.  I  am  your  most 
humble  servant,"  &c. 
From  my  country  house,  October  25. 

Whatever  has  been  said  against  the  use  of  wine, 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  enfeebles  the  mind  and 
renders  it  unnl  for  the  duties  of  life,  bears  forcibly 
to  the  advantages  of  that  delicious  juice  in  cases  where 
it  only  heightens  conversation,  and  brings  to  light 
agreeable  talents,  which  otherwise  would  have  lain 
concealed  under  the  oppression  of  an  unjust  modesty. 
I  must  acknowledge  I  have  seen  many  of  the  temper 
jnentioned   by   this   correspondent,  and  own  wine 
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•may  very  allowably  be  used,  in  a  degree  above  the 
supply  of  mere  necessity^  by  such  as  labour  under 
melancholy^  or  are  tongue-tied  by  modesty.     It  is 
-certainly  a  very  agreeable  change,  when  we  see  a 
glass  raise  a  lifeless  conversation  into  all  the  plea- 
sures of  wit  and  good-humour.     But  when  Casks 
adds  to  his    natural   impudence   the   fluster  of  a 
bottle^   that   which  fools  called  fire  when  he  was 
sober,  all  men  abhor  as  outrage  when  he  is  drunk. 
Thus  he,  that  in  the  morning  was  only  saucy,  is  in 
the  evening  tumultuous.     It  makes  one  sick  to  hear 
one  of  these  feDows  say,  '  they  love  a  friend  and  a 
bottle.'     Noisy  mirth  has  something  too  rustic  in  it 
to  be  considered  without  terror  by  men  of  polite- 
ness :  but  while  the  discourse  improves  in  a  weU- 
chosen  company,  from  the  addition  of  spirits  which 
flow  from  moderate  cups,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  leisure-time  cannot  be  more  agreeably,  or  per- 
haps more  usefully  employed,  than  at  such  meet- 
ings.    But  there  is  a  certain  prudence  in  this  and 
all  other  circumstances  which  makes  right  or  wrong 
in  the  conduct  of  ordinary  life.     Sir  Jeoflrey  Wild- 
acre  has  nothing  so  much  at  heart,  as  that  his  son 
should  know  the  world  betimes.     For  this  end  he 
introduces    him    among   the   sots   of  his  own  age, 
where  the  boy  learns  to  laugh  at  his  father  from  the 
familiarity  with  which  he  sees  him  treated  by  his 
equals.     This  the  old  fellow  calls  '  living  well  with 
his  heir,  and  teaching  him  to  be  too  much  his  friend 
to  be  impatient  for  his  estate.'     But,  for  the  more 
exact  regulation  of  society  in  this  and  other  matters, 
I  shall  publish  tables  of  the  characters  and  relations 
among   men,  and  by  them  instruct    the   town   in 
making  sets  and  companies  for  a  bottle.     This  hu- 
mour of  Sir  Jeoflrey  shall  be  taken  notice  of  in  the 
nrst  place ;  for  there  is,  methinks,  a  sort  of  incest 
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in  drunkeiiness,  and  sons  are  not  to  behold  fathers 
stripped  of  all  reverence. 

It  is  shocking  in  nature  for  the  young  to  see 
those^  whom  they  should  have  an  awe  for^  in  cir- 
cumstances of  contempt.  I  shall  therefore  utterly 
forbid  that  those^  whom  nature  should  admonish  to 
avoid  too  gross  familiarities^  shall  be  received  in  par- 
ties of  pleasure  where  there  is  the  least  daneer  of 
excess.  I  should  run  through  the  whole  doctrine  of 
drinking^  but  that  my  thoughts  are  at  present  too 
much  employed  in  the  modelling  my  '  Court  of 
Honour,'  ana  altering  the  seats,  benches,  bar,  and 
canopy,  from  that  of  the  court  wherein  I,  last  win- 
ter, sate  upon  causes  of  less  moment.  By  the  way, 
I  shall  take  an  opportunity  to  examine,  what  method 
is  to  be  taken  to  make  joiners  and  other  artificers 
get  out  of  a  house  they  have  once  entered ;  not  for- 
getting to  tie  them  under  proper  regulations.  It  is 
for  want  of  such  rules  that  1  have,  a  day  or  two 
longer  than  I  expected,  been  tormented  and  deafen- 
ed with  hammers;  insomuch,  that  I  neither  can 
pursue  this  discourse,  nor  answer  the  following  and 
many  other  letters  of  the  highest  importance. 

''  MR.  BICKER8TAFF, 

'*  We  are  man  and  wife,  and  have  a  boy  and  a 
girl;  the  lad  seventeen,  the  maiden  sixteen.  We 
are  quarrelling  about  some  parts  of  their  education. 
I,  Redph,  cannot  bear  that  I  must  pay  for  the  girl's 
learning  on  the  spinnet,  when  I  know  she  h^  no 
ear.  I,  Bridget,  nave  not  patience  to  have  my  son 
whipped  because  he  cannot  make  verses,  when  I 
know  he  is  a  blockhead.  Pray,  Sir,  inform  us,  is 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  all  who  wear  breeches 
must  be  taught  to  rhyme ;  all  in  petticoats  to  touch 
AB  instrument }    Please  to  interpose  in  this  and  the 
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like  cases,  to  end  much  solid  distress  which  arises 
from  trifling  causes^  as  it  is  common  in  wedlock^ 
and  you  will  very  much  oblige  us  and  ours> 

^^  BALPH      1      , 

(c  „„,^^„„  y     YOKEFELLOW. 
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—  Pietate  gravem  etc  meritis  si  Jhrt^  virum  quern 
ConspexerCf  sUerUi  curectisque  auriinis  astant. 

VIRO.  JEN.  i.  165. 

If  then  some  grave  and  pious  man  appear, 
They  hush  their  noise,  and  lend  a  Mstening  ear. 

]>]ITBKN. 


FHOM  MY  OWN  APARTMENT,  NOVEMBER  20. 

Extract  of  the  Journal  of  the  Court  of  Honour,  1710. 

"  Die  LuncBy  vicesimo  NovembriSi  hord  nana  antemeridiand, 

"  The  Court  being  sat,  an  oath  preparedby  the  Censor 
was  administered  to  the  assistants  on  his  right  hand, 
who  were  all  sworn  upon  their  honour.  The  women 
t»n  his  left  hand  took  the  same  oatli  upoa  their  re- 
putation. Twelve  gentlemen  of  the  horse-guards 
were  impannelled,  having  unanimouslv  chosen  Mr. 
Alexander  Truncheon,  who  is  their  lignt  haad  man 
in  the  troop,  for  their  foreman  in  the  jury.  Mr. 
Truncheon  immediately  drew  his  sword,  and,  hold- 
ing it  with  die  point  towards  his  own  body,  pre- 
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i^nted  it  to  the  Censor.  Mr.  Bickerdtaff  received 
it ;  and^  after  having  surveyed  the  breadth  of  the 
blade^  and  sharpness  of  the  pointy  with  more  than 
ordinary  attention,  returned  it  to  the  foreman  in  a 
very  graceful  manner.  The  rest  of  the  jury,  upon 
the  delivery  of  the  sword  to  their  foreman,  drew  all 
of  them  together  as  one  man,  and  saluted  the  Bench 
with  such  an  air,  as  signified  the  most  resigned 
submission  to  those  who  commanded  them,  and  the 
greatest  magnanimity  to  execute  what  they  should 
ccHnmand. 

^'  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  after  having  received  the  com- 

{)limenis  on  his  right  hand,  cast  his  eye  upon  the 
eft,  where  the  whole  female  jury  paid  their  respects 
by  a  low  courtesy,  and  by  laying  their  hands  upon 
their  mouths.  Their  forewoman  was  a  professed 
Platonist,  that  had  spent  much  of  her  time  in  ex- 
horting the  sex  to  set  a  just  value  upon  their  per- 
sons, and  to  make -the  men  know  themselves. 

^^  There  followed  a  profound  silence,  when,  at 
lengthj  after  some  recollection,  the  Censor,  who 
continued  hitherto  uncovered,  put  on  his  hat  with 
great  dignity;  and,  after  having  composed  the 
brims  of  it  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  gravity  of 
his  character,  he  gave  the  following  charge,  which 
was  received  with  silence  and  attention,  that  being 
the  only  applause  which  he  admits  of,  or  is  ever 
given  in  his  presence. 

^  The  nature  of  my  office,  and  the  solemnity  of 
this  occasion,  requiring  that  I  should  open  my  first 
session  with  a  speech,  I  shall  cast  what  I  have  to 
say  under  two  principal  heads. 

^  Under  the  first,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the 
necessity  and  usefulness  of  this  new  erected  court ; 
and,  under  the  second,  I  shall  give  a  word  of  ad- 
vice and  instruction  to  every  constituent  part  of  it. 
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'  As  for  the  first,  it  is  well  observed  by  Ph8edni8> 
B  heathen  poet, 

j\^*  tUUe  ett  quod  fadmui,  frustra  est  gloria. 

Which  is  the  same,  ladies,  as  if  I  should  say,  it 
would  be  of  no  reputation  for  me  to  be  president  of 
a  Court  which  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  public  Now 
the  advantages  that  may  arise  to  the  weal-public 
firom  this  institution  will  more  plainly  appear,  if  we 
consider  what  it  suffers  for  the  want  of  it.  Are  not 
our  streets  daily  filled  with  wild  pieces  of  justice 
and  random  penalties?  Are  not  crimes  undeter- 
mined, and  reparations  disproportioned  ?  How  oftoi 
have  we  seen  the  lie  punished  by  death,  and  the 
liar  himself  deciding  his  own  cause !  n^,  not  only 
acting  the  judge,  but  the  executioner !  Have  we  not 
known  a  box  on  the  ear  more  severely  accounted  for 
than  man-slaughter  ?  In  these  extra-judicial  pro* 
ceedings  of  mankind,  an  unmannerly  jest  is  fre- 
quently as  capital  as  a  premeditated  murder. 

'  But  the  most  pernicious  circumstance  in  this 
case  is,  that  the  man  who  suffers  the  injury  must 
put  himself  upon  the  same  foot  of  danger  with  him 
that  gave  it,  before  he  can  have  his  just  revenge ; 
so  that  the  punishment  is  altogether  accidental, 
and  may  feill  as  well  upon  the  innocent  as  the 
guilty. 

^  I  shall  only  mention  a  case  which  happens  fre- 
quently among  the  more  polite  nations  of  the  world, 
and  which  I  the  rather  mention,  because  both  sexes 
are  concerned  in  it,  and  which  therefore  you  gen* 
tlemen,  and  you  ladies  of  the  jury,  will  the  rather 
take  notice  of ;  I  mean,  that  great  and  known  case 
of  cuckoldom.  Supposing  the  person  who  has  snf-* 
fered  insults  in  his  dearer  and  better-half;  sup- 
posing I  say,  this  person  should  resent  the  injuries 
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done  to  his  tender  wife ;  what  is  the  reparation  he 
may  expect }  Why,  to  be  used  worse  than  his  poor 
lady,  run  through  the  body,  and  left  breathless  upon 
the  bed  of  honour.  What  then,  will  you  on  my 
right  hand  say,  must  the  man  do  that  is  afironted  ? 
Must  our  sides  be  elbowed,  our  shins  broken  }  Must 
the  wall,  or  perhaps  our  mistress,  be  taken  from  us  ? 
May  a  man  knit  his  forehead  into  a  frown,  toss  up 
his  arm,  or  pish  at  what  we  say,  and  must  the  vil- 
lain live  after  it  ?  Is  there  no  redress  for  injured 
honour  ?  Yes,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  design  of  the 
judicature  we  have  here  established. 

^  A  Court  of  Conscience,  we  very  well  know, 
'was  first  instituted  for  the  determining  of  sever^ 
points  of  property,  that  were  too  little  and  trivial 
for  the  cognizance  of  higher  courts  of  justice.  In 
tiie  same  manner,  our  Court  of  Honour  is  appointed 
for  the  examination  of  several  niceties  and  punc- 
tilios, that  do  not  pass  far  wrongs  in  the  eye  of  our 
common  laws.  But,  notwithstanding  no  legislators 
of  any  nation  have  taken  into  consideration  these 
little  circumstances,  they  are  such  as  often  lead  to 
crimes  big  enough  for  their  inspection,  though  they 
come  before  them  too  late  for  their  redress. 

'  Besides,  I  appeal  to  ypu>  ladies — ^here  Mr. 
BickerstafF  turned  to  his  left  hand — ^if  these  are  not 
the  little  stings  and  thorns  in  life,  that  make  it  more 
uneasy  than  its  most  substantial  evils  F  Confess  in- 
genuously, did  you  never  lose  a  morning's  devotions 
because  you  could  not  offer  them  up  from  the  highest 
place  of  the  pew  ?  Have  you  not  been  in  pain  even 
at. a  ball,  because  another  has  been  taken  out  to 
dance  before  you  ?  Do  you  love  any  of  ^our  friends 
so  much  as  those  that  are  below  you.?  Or,  have 
you  any  favourites  that  walk  on  your  right  hand  } 
Vou  have  answered  me  in  your  looks;  I  ask  no 
more. 
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'  I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  my  disoours^ 
which  obliges  me  to  address  myself  in  particular  to 
the  respective  members  of  the  Courts  in  which  I 
shall  be  very  brief. 

^  As  for  you^  gentlemen  and  ladies,  my  assistants 
and  grand  juries,  I  have  made  choice  of  you  on  my 
right  hand,  because  I  know  you  very  jealous  of  your 
honour ;  and  you  on  my  left,  because  I  know  you 
very  much  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  others; 
for  which  reason  I  expect  great  exactness  and  im- 
partiality in  your  verdicts  and  judgements. 

*  I  must,  in  the  next  place,  address  myself  to 
you  gentlemen  of  the  counsel :  you  all  know  that  I 
nave  not  chosen  you  for  your  knowledge  in  the  liti- 
gious parts  of  the  law ;  but  because  you  have  all  of 
you  formerly  fought  duels,  of  which  I  have  reason 
to  think  you  have  repented,  as  being  now  settled  im 
the  peaceable  state  of  benchers.  My  advice  to  yoa 
is,  only  that  in  your  pleadings  you  will  be  short  and 
expressive.  To  which  end,  you  are  to  banish  oat 
,  of  your  discourses  all  synonymous  terms,  and  unne- 
cessary multiplications  of  verbs  and  nouns.  I  do 
moreover  forbid  you  the  use  of  the  words  '  also'  and 
'  likewise ;'  and  must  further  declare,  that  if  I  catch 
any  one  among  you,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
usmg  the  particle  ^or,'  I  shall  instantly  ordor  himt« 
be  stripped  of  his  gown,  and  thrown  over  the  bar.*' 

This  is  a  true  cdpy : 

CHABJLES  LILLIE. 

N.  B.  The  sequel  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day 
will  be  published  on  Tuesday  next. 
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Splendid^  mendax,—-  bor.  op.  iii.  11.  85. 

Gloriously  false.  ^  fbamcis. 

FROM  HT  OWN  APABTMKMT,  NOVEMBER  22. 

There  are  no  books  wbich  I  more  delight  in  than. 
in  travels,  especially  those  that  describe  remote 
countries,  and  give  the  writer  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  parts  without  incurring  any  danger  of 
being  examined  or  contradicted.  Among  all  the 
authors  of  this  kind,  our  renowned  countryman. 
Sir  John  Mandeville,  has  distinguished  himself,  by 
the  copiousness  of  his  invention  and  greatness 
of  his  genius.  The  second  to  Sir  John,  I  take  to 
have  been  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  a  person  of  in- 
finite adventure  and  unbounded  iniagination.  One 
reads  the  voyages  of  these  two  great  wits,  with  as 
much  astonishment  as  the  travels  of  Ulysses  in  Ho- 
mer, or  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight  in  Spenser.  All 
is  enchanted  ground  and  fairy-land. 

I  have  got  into  my  hands,  by  great  chance,  several 
manuscripts  of  these  two  eminent  authors,  which 
are  filled  with  greater  wonders  than  any  of  those 
they  have  communicated  to  the  public;,  and  in- 
deea,  were  they  not  so  well  attested,  would  appear 
altogether  improbable.  I  am  apt  to  think  the  inge- 
nious authors  did  not  publish  them  with  the  rest  of 
their  worka^^  lest  they  should  pass  for  fictions  and 
fables;  a, caution  not  unnecessary,  when  the  repu- 
tation of.  titeit.  veriacity  was  not  yet  establishea  io 
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the  world.  But  as  this  reason  has  now  no  further 
weighty  I  shall  make  the  public  a  present  of  these 
curious  pieces^  at  such  times  as  I  shall  find  myself 
unprovided  with  other  subjects. 

The  present  Paper  I  intend  to  fill  with  an  extract 
from  Sir  John's  Journal^  in  which  that  learned  and 
worthy  knight  gives  an  account  of  the  freezing  and 
thawing  of  several  short  speeches^  which  he  made 
in  the  territories  of  Nova  Zembla.  I  need  not  in- 
form my  reader^  that  the  author  of  Hudibras  alludes 
to  this  strange  quality  in  that  cold  climate,  when 
speaking  of  abstracted  notions  clothed  in  a  visible 
imape,  he  adds  that  apt  simile, 

like  words  congeal*  d  in  Northern  air. 

Not  to  keep  my  reader  any  longer  in  suspense, 
the  relation,  put  mto  modem  language,  is  as  fiaU 
lows: 

''  We  were  separated  by  a  storm  in  the  latitude 
of  seventy-three,  insomuch  that  only  the  ship 
which  I  was  in>  with  a  Dutch  and  a  Frau^  vessd, 
got  safe  into  a  creek  of  Nova  2^embla.  We  landed, 
in  order  to  refit  our  vessels  and  store  ourselves  with 
provisions.  The  crew  of  each  vessel  made  them- 
selves a  cabin  of  turf  and  wood,  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  to  fence  themselves  against  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  which  was  severe 
beyond  imagination.  We  soon  observed,  that  in 
taDdng  to  one  another  we  lost  several  of  our  words, 
and  could  not  hear  one  another  at  above  two  yards' 
distance,  and  that  too  when  we  sate  very  near  the 
fire.  After  much  perplexity,  I  found  that  oar 
words  froze  in  the  air,  before  they  could  reach  the 
ears  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  spoken*  I 
was  soon  confirmed  in  this  conjecture,  when,  npoo 
the  increase  of  the  cold,  the  whole  company  grew 
dumb^  <«  rather  deaf;  ifst  eyery  man  was  sentiWr, 
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as  we  afterwards  founds  that  he  spoke  as  well  as 
ever ;  but  the  sounds  no  sooner  took  ah*  than  they 
were  condensed  and  lost.  It  was  now  a  miserable 
spectacle  to  see  us  nodding  and  gaping  at  one  an- 
other^ every  man  talking^  and  no  man  heard.  One 
might  observe  a  seaman  that  could  hail  a  ship  at  a 
league's  distance  beckoning  with  his  hand^  strain- 
ing his  lungSj  and  tearing  his  throat;  but  all  in 
vain: 

•— iV^c  vox  nee  verba  sequuntur.         ovid  met.  xi.  S26, 
Nor  voice  nor  words  ensued. 

'^  We  continued  here  three  weeks  in  this  dismal 
plight.     At  length,  upon  a  turn  of  wind,  the  air 
about  us  began  to  thaw.     Our  cabin  was  imme- 
diately filled  with  a  dry  clattering  sound,  which  I 
afterwards  found  to  be  the  crackling  of  consonants 
that  broke  above  our  heads,  and  were  often  mixed 
vidth  a  gentle   hissing,   which    I   imputed  to  the 
letter  s,  that  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  English 
tongue.     I    soon    after  felt  a  breeze  of  whispers 
rushing  by  my  ear ;  for  those,  being  of  a  soft  and 
gentle  substance,  immediately  liquified  in  the  warm 
wind  that  blew  across  our  cabin.     These  were  soon 
followed  by  syllables  and  short  words,  and  at  length 
by  entire  sentences,  that  melted  sooner  or  later,  as 
they  were  more  or  less  congealed ;  so  that  we  now; 
heard  every  thing  that  had  been  spoken  during  the 
whole  three  weeks  that  we  had  been  silent,  if.  I  may 
use  that  expression.     It  was  now  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  yet,  to  my  surprise,  I  heard  some- 
body say,  ^  Sir  John,  it  is  midnight,  and  time  for 
the  ship's  crew  to  go  to-bed.'     This  I  knew  to  be 
the  pilot's  voice ;  and,  upon  recollecting  myself,  I 
isoncluded  that  he  had  spoken  these  words  to  me 
«ozne  days  before,  though  I  could  not  hear  them 
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till  the  present  thaw.  My  reader  will  easily  ima« 
gine  how  the  whole  crew  was  amazed  to  hear  every 
man  talking,  and  see  no  man  opening  his  mouth. 
In  the  midst  of  this  great  surprise  we  were  all  in, 
we  heard  a  volley  of  oaths  and  curses  lasting  for  a 
long  while,  and  uttered  in  a  very  hoarse  voice, 
which  I  knew  belonged  to  the  boatswain,  who  was 
a  very  choleric  fellow,  and  had  taken  his  opportu- 
nity of  cursing  and  swearing  at  me  when  he 
thought  I  could  not  hear  him;  for  I  had  several 
times  given  him  the  strappado  on  that  account,  as  I 
did  not  fail  to  repeat  it  for  these  his  pious  soliloquies, 
when  I  got  him  on  ship-bosyrd. 

''  I  must  not  omit  tne  names  of  several  beauties 
in  Wapping,  which  were  heard  every  now  and  then, 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  sigli  that  accompanied  them ; 
as,  '  Dear  Kate !'  '  Pretty  Mrs.  Peggy !'  '  When 
shall  I  see  my  Sue  again !'  This  betrayed  several 
amours  which  had  been  concealed  till  that  time, 
and  furnished  us  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  in  our 
return  to  England. 

'^  When  this  confusion  of  voices  was  pretty  well 
over,  though  I  was  afraid  to  offer  at  speaking,  as 
fearing  I  ^ould  not  be  heard,  I  proposed  a  visit  to 
the  Dutch  cabin,  which  lay  about  a  mile  farther 
up  into  the  country.  My  crew  were  extremely  re- 
joiced to  find  they  had  again  recovered  their  hear- 
ing ;  though  every  man  uttered  his  voice  with  the 
•ame  apprehensions  that  I  had  done.   . 

—  Et  timid^  verba  mtemUssa  reterUat. 

OVID.  MXT.  1 7i6. 

And  try*d  his  tongue^  his  silence  softly  broke. 

DSTUOr. 

*'  At  about  half  a  mile's  distance  from  our  cabiB 
we  head  the  groanings  of  a  bear,  which  at  first 
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Startled  us ;  but^  upon  inquiry,  we  were  informed 
by  some  of  our  company,  that  be  was  dead,  and  now 
lay  in  salt,  having  been  killed  upon  that  very  spot 
about  a  fortnight  before,  in  the  time  of  the  frost. 
Not  far  from  the  same  place,  we  were  likewise  enter- 
tained with  some  posthumous  snarls,  and  barkings 
of  a  fox. 

'^  We  at  length  arrived  at  the  little  Dutch  settle- 
ment ;  and,  upon  entering  the  room,  found  it  filled 
with  sighs  that  smelt  of  brandy,  and  several  other 
unsavoury  sounds,  that  were  altogether  inarticulate. 
'My  valet,  who  was  an  Irishman,  fell  into  so  great  a 
rage  at  what  he  beards  that  he  diew  his  sword ;  but 
not  knowing  where  to  lay  the  blame,  he  put  it  up 
again.  We  were  stunned  with  these  confused  noises, 
but  did  not  hear  a  single  word  till  about  half-an-' 
hour  after ;  which  I  ascribed  to  the  harsh  and  obdu- 
rate sounds  of  that  language,  which  wanted  more 
time  than  ours  to  melt,  and  become  audible. 

'*  After  having  here  met  with  a  very  hearty 
welcome,  we  went  to  the  French  cabin,  who,  to 
make  amends  for  their  three  weeks  silence,  were  talk- 
ing and  disputing  with  greater  rapidity  and  confusion 
than  ever  I  heard  in  an  assembly,  even  of  that  nation. 
TTieir  language,  as  I  found,  upon  the  first  giving  of 
the  weather,  fell  asunder  and  dissolved.  I  was  here 
convinced  of  an  error  into  which  I  had  before  fallen ; 
for  I  fancied,  that  for  the  freezing  of  the  sound,  it 
was  necessary  for  it  to  be  wrapped  up,  ani  as  it  were, 

Preserved  in  breath :  but  I  found  my  mistake  when 
heard  the  sound  of  a  kit  playing  a  minuet  over  our 
heads.  I  asked  the  occasion  of  it ;  upon  which  one 
of  the  company  told  me  ^  that  it  would  play  there 
above  a  week  longer  if  the  thaw  continued;  for,* 
says  he,  '  finding  ourselves  bereft  of  speech,  we  pre- 
Tailed  upon  one  of  the  company,  who  had  this  mu- 
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8ical  instrument  about  him,  to  play  to  us  from 
morning  to  night ;  all  which  time  we  employed  in 
dancings  in  order  to  dissipate  our  chagrin,  ^  tuer 
le  temps" 

Here  Sir  John  gives  very  good  philosophical 
reasons^  why  the  kit  could  be  heard  during  the 
frost;  but^  as  they  are  something  prolix,  I  pass 
.them  over  in  silence,  and  shall  only  observe,  that 
the  honourable  author  seems,  by  his  quotations,  to 
have  been  well  versed  in  the  ancient  poets,  which 
perhaps  raised  his  fancy  above  the  ordinary  pitch  of 
historians,  and  very  much  contributed  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  his^  writings. 
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—  Nee  te  tua  j^urima,  PantheUf 
Labenteni  pietas,  nee  Apdiinis  infkila  teaat, 

viRG.  MS,  iL  429. 

Comes  course  the  last,  the  redd'ning  doctor  now 
Slides  off  reluctant,  with  his  meaning  bow ; 
Dress,  letters,  wit,  and  merit,  plead  in  vain, 
For  bear  he  must,  indignity,  and  pain. 

FROM  MT  OWN  APARTMENT,  KOTEXBER  Si. 

*^  TO  THE  CENSOR  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN- 
"  SIR, 

**  I  AM  at  present  under  very  great  difficulties,  which 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one,  besides  yourself^ 
Jto  redress.    Whether  *  or  no  you  shall  think  it  a  pro* 
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per  case  to  come  before  your  Court  of  Honour^  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  thus  it  is.  I  am  chaplain  to  an  ho- 
nourable ^Bkinily^  very  regular  at  the  hours  of  devo- 
tion^ and^  I  hope^  of  an  unblameable  life ;  but  for 
not  offering  to  nse  at  second  course^  I  found  my  pa- 
tron and  his  lady^  very  sullen  'and  out  of  humour^ 
though  at  first  I  did  not  know  the  reason  of  it.  At 
lengthy  when  I  happened  to  help  myself  to  a  jelly, 
the  lady  of  the  housed  otherwise  a  devout  woman, 
told  me,  that  it  did  not  become  a  man  of  my  cloth 
to  delight  in  such  frivolous  food :  but  as  I  still  con- 
tinued to  sit  out  the  last  course,  I  was  yesterday  in- 
formed by  the  butler,  that  his  lordship  had  no  fur- 
ther occasion  for  my  service.  All  which  is  humbly 
submitted  to  your  consideration  by,  sir, 

'^  Your  most  humble  servant,"  &c. 

The  case  of  this  gentleman  deserves  pity :  especi- 
ally if  he  loves  sweetmeats,  to  which,  if  I  may  guess 
by  his  letter,  he  is  no  enemy.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  have  often  wondered  at  the  indecency  of  discharge 
ing  the  holiest  man  from  the  table  as  soon  as  the 
most  delicious  parts  of  the  entertainment  are  served 
up,  and  could  never  conceive  a  reason  for  so  absurd 
a  custom.  Is  it  because  a  liquorish  palate,  or  a  sweet 
tooth,  as  they  call  it,  is  not  consistent  with  the  sanc- 
tity of  his  character  ?  This  is  but  a  trifling  pretence. 
No  man,  of  the  most  rigid  virtue,  gives  offence  by 
any  excesses  in  plum-pudiding  or  plum-porridge,  and 
that  because  they  are  the  first  parts  of  the  dinner. 
Is  there  any  thing  that  tends  to  incitation  in  sweet- 
meats more  than  in  ordinary  dishes?  Certainly  not. 
Sugar-plums  are  a  very  innocent  diet,  and  conserves 
of  a  much  colder  nature  than  your  common  pickles. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  ceremony  of  the 
chaplain's  ilying  away  from  the  dessert  was  typical 
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and  figurative^  to  mark  oat  to  the  company  hofir 
they  ought  to  retire  from  all  the  luscious  baits  of 
temptation^  and  deny  their  appetites  the  gratifica- 
tions that  are  most  pleasing  to  them :  or  at  least> 
to  signify^  that  we  ought  to  stint  ourselves  in  our 
most  lawful  satisfactions^  and  not  make  our  pleasure, 
but  our  support^  the  end  of  eating.  But  most  cer- 
tainly^ if  such  a  lesson  of  temperance  had  been  ne- 
cessary at  a  table^  cur  clergy  would  have  recom- 
mended it  to  all  the  lay-masters  of  families,  and  not 
have  disturbed  other  men's  tables  with  such  unsea- 
sonable examples  of  abstinence.  The  original, 
therefore^  of  this  barbarous  custom,  I  take  to  have 
been  merely  accidental.  The  chaplain  retired,  out 
of  pure  complaisance,  to  make  room  for  the  removal 
of  the  dishes,  or  possibly  for  the  ranging  of  the  des- 
sert. This  by  degrees  grew  into  a  duty,  till  at 
length,  as  the  fashion  improved,  the  good  man 
found  himself  cut  off  £rom  the  third  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment; and,  if  the  arrogance  of  the  patron 
goes  on,  it  is  not  impossible  but,  in  the  next  gene- 
ration, he  may  see  himself  reduced  to  the  tythe,  or 
tenth  dish  of  the  table ;  a  sufficient  caution  not  to 
part  with  any  privilege  we  are  oilce  possessed  of.  It 
was  usual  for  the  priest  in  old  times  to  feast  upon 
the  sacrifice^  nay  the  honey-cake,  while  the  hungry 
laity  looked  upon  him  Avith  great  devotion  ;  or^  as 
the  late  lord  Rochester  describes  it,  in  a  very  lively 
manner. 

And  while  the  priest  did  eat,  the  people  stared. 

At  present  the  custom  is  inverted ;  the  laity  feast, 
while  the  priest  stands  by  as  an  humble  spectator. 
This  necessarily  puts  the  good  man  upon  making  great 
ravages  on  all  the  dishes  that  stand  near  him ;  and 
^^tinguishing  himself  by  a  voraciousness  of  appetite:^ 
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as  knowing  that  his  time  is  short.  I  would  fain  ask 
these  stift-necked  patrons^  whether  they  would  not 
take  it  ill  of  a  chaplain^  that  in  his  grace  after  meat 
should  return  thanks  for  the  whole  entertainment^ 
with  an  exception  to  the  dessert  ?  And  yet  I  cannot 
but  thinks  that  in  such  a  proceeding  he  would  but 
deal  with  them  as  they  deserved.  What  would  a 
Roman  cathc^c  priest  thinks  who  is  always  helped 
£rst  and  placed  next  the  ladies^  should  he  see  a  cler- 
gyman giving  his  company  the  slip  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  tarts  or  sweet-meats  ?  Would  not^  be  be- 
lieve that  he  had  the  same  antipathy  to  a  candied 
orange  or  a  piece  of  puff-paste^  as  some  have  to  a 
Cheshire  cheese  or  a  breast  of  mutton  ?  Yet,  to  so 
ridiculous  a  height  is  this  foolish  custom  grown,  that 
•even  the  Christmas  pie,  which  in  its  very  nature  is 
ti  kind  of  consecrated  cate,  and  a  badge  of  distinc- 
tion, is  often  forbidden  to  the  Druid  of  the  family. 
Strange !  that  a  sirloin  of  beef,  whether  boiled  or 
roasted,  when  entire,  is  exposed  to  his  utmost  de- 
predations and  incisions ;  but,  if  minced  into  small 
pieces,  and  tossed  up  with  plums  and  sugar,  changes 
its  property,  and,  forsooth,  is  meat  for  his  master. 

In  this  case  I  know  not  which  to  censure,  the  pa- 
tron or  the  chaplain,  the  insolence  of  power,  or  the 
abjectness  of  dependence.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
.  often  bluidied  to  «ee  a  gentleman,  whom  I  knew  to 
have  much  more  wit  and  learning  than  myself,  and 
who  was  bred  up  with  me  at  the  university  upon  the 
same  foot  of  a  liberal  education,  treated  m  such  an 
ignominious  manner,  and  sunk  beneath  those  of  his 
cwn  rank,  by  reason  of  that  diaracter  which  ought 
to  bring  him  honour.  This  deters  men  of  generous 
minds  from  placing  themselves  in  such  a  station  of 
life,  and  by  that  means  frequently  excludes  persons 
of  quality  from  the  improving  and  agreeable  conver- 
sation 01  a  learned  and  obsequious  friend. 
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Mr.  Oldham*  lets  us  know^  that  he  was  af- 
frighted from  the  thought  of  such  an  employment, 
by  the  scandalous  sort  of  treatment  which  often  ac- 
companies it : 

Some  think  themselves  exalted  to  the  sky. 
If  they  light  in  some  noble  family : 
Diet,  a  horse,  and  thirty  pounds  a  year. 
Besides  th*  advantage  of  his  lordship's  ear. 
The  credit  of  tlie  business,  and  the  stat^ 
Are  things  that  in  a  youngster's  sense  sound  great. 
Little  the  unexperiencM  wretch  does  know 
What  slavery  he  oft  must  undergo. 
Who,  though  in  silken  scarf  and  cassock  drest. 
Wears  but  a  gayer  liveiy  at  best. 
When  dinner  calls,  the  implement  must  wait 
With  holy  words  to  consecrate  the  meat, 
But  hold  it  for  a  &vour  bddom  known. 
If  be  be  deign*d  the  honour  to  sit  down. 
Soon  as  the  tarts  appear,  *  Sir  Crape^  withdraw. 
Those  dainties  are  not  for  a  spiritual  maw. 
Observe  your  distance,  and  be  sure  to  stand 
Hard  by  the  cistern  with  your  cap  in  hand : 
There  for  diversion  you  may  i^ck  your  teeth. 
Till  the  kind  voider  comes  for  your  reiieL' 
Let  others,  who  such  meanoesses  can  brook. 
Strike  countenance  to  every  great  man's  look  ; 
I  rate  my  freedom  higher. 

This  author's  raillery  is  the  raillery  of  a  friend ; 
and  does  not  turn  the  sacred  order  into  ridicule :  Irat 
18  a  just  censure  on  such  persons  as  take  advantage, 
from  the  necessities  of  a  man  of  merit,  to  impose  on 
him  hardships  that  are  by  no  means  suitable  to  the 
digmty  of  his  profession. 

•  In  *  A  Satire  addressed  to  a  Friend  that  is  about  to  leave  the 

University,*  &c. 
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— Nbstrum^  inter  vm  tantas  componere  lites. 

TiKG.  zcL.  iii.  108. 

"Us  ours  such  warm  contentions  to  decide. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Honour,  held  in 
Sheer-lane,  on  Monday,  the  twentieth  of  Novem- 
ber 1710,  before  Isaac  BiCKERSTAFF,  Esquire, 
Censor  of  Great  Britain. 

*'  Petsr  Plum,  of  London,  merchant,  was  indicted 
by  the  honourable  Mr.  Thomas  Gules,  of  Gule-haU 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  for  that  the  said  Peter  Plumb 
did,  in  Lombard-street,  London,  between  the  hours 
of  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  meet  the  said  Mr. 
Thomas  Gules,  and,  after  a  short  salutation,  put  on 
his  hat,  value  five-pence,  while  the  honourable  Mr. 
Gules  stood  bare-headed  for  the  space  of  two  seconds. 
It  was  further  urged  against  the  criminal,  that, 
during  his  discourse  with  the  prosecutor,  he  feloni- 
ously stole  the  wall  of  him,  having  clapped  his  back 
against  it  in  such  a  maimer,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  Mr.  Gules  to  recover  it  again  at  his  taking  leave 
of  him.  The  prosecutor  alleged,  that  he  was  the 
-cadet  of  a  very  ancient  family ;  and  that,  according 
to  the  principles  of  all  the  younger  brothers  of  the 
^d  family,  he  had  never  sullied  himself  with  busi- 
ness, but  had  chosen  rather  to  starve  like  a  man  of 
iionour,  than  do  any  thing  beneath  his  quality.    He 
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produced  several  witnesses^  that  he  had  never  em- 
ployed himself  beyond  the  twisting  of  a  whip,  or  the 
making  of  a  pair  of  nut-crackers,  in  which  he  only 
worked  for  his  diversion,  in  order  to  make  a  present 
now  and  then  to  his  friends.  The  prisoner  being 
asked,  'what  he  could  say  for  himself?'  cast  several 
reflections  upon  the  honourable  Mr.  Gules ;  as,  '  that 
he  was  not  worth  a  groat;  that  nobody  in  the  city  would 
trust  him  for  a  half-penny ;  that  he  owed  him  money 
which  he  had  promised  to  pay  him  several  times, 
but  never  kept  his  word ;  and,  in  short,  that  he  was 
an  idle  beggarly  fellow,  and  of  no  use  to  the  public* 
This  sort  of  language  was  very  severely  reprimanded 
by  the  Censor,  who  told  the  criminal,  '  that  he  spoke 
in  cpntempt  of  the  Court,  and  that  he  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  contumacy,  if  he  did  not  chimge 
his  style/  The  prisoner,  therefore,  desired  to  be 
heard  by  his  counsel,  who  urged,  in  his  defence, 
'  that  he  put  on  his  hat  through  ignorance,  and  took 
the  wall  by  accident.'  They  likewise  produced  se- 
veral witnesses,  that  he  maae  several  motions  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  which  are  generally  understood 
as  an  invitation  to  the  person  we  talk  with  to  be  co- 
vered ;  and  that,  the  gentleman  not  taking  the  hint, 
he  was  forced  to  put  on  his  hat,  as  being  troubled 
with  a  cold.  There  was  likewise  an  Irishman,  who 
deposed,  '  that  he  had  heard  him  cough  three-and- 
twenty  times  that  morning.'  And  as  for  the  waD, 
it  was  alleged,  that  he  had  taken  it  inadvertently, 
to  save  himself  from  a  shower  of  rain  which  was  then 
falling.  The  Censor,  having  consulted  the  men  of 
honour  who  sate  at  his  right  hand  on  the  bench,  found 
they  were  all  of  opinion,  that  the  defence  made  by 
the  prisoner's  counsel  did  rather  aggravate  than  ex- 
tenuate his  crime ;  that  the  motions  and  intimations 
of  the  hat  were  a  token  of  superiority  in  conversa- 
tion, and  therefore  not  to  be  used  by  the  criminal  to 
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a  man  of  the  prosecutor's  quality^  who  was  likewise 
vested  with  a  double  title  to  the  wall  at  the  time  of 
their  conversation^  both  as  it  was  the  upper  hand^ 
and  as  it  was  a  shelter  from  the  weather.  The  evi- 
dence being  very  full  and  clear,  the  jury,  Mdthout 
going  out  of  the  court,  declared  their  opinion  una- 
nimously, by  the  mouth  of  their  foreman,  that  the 
prosecutor  was  bound  in  honour  '  to  make  the  sun 
shine  through  the  criminal,'  or,  as  they  afterwards 
explained  themselves,  '  to  whip  him  through  the 
lungs.' 

"  The  Censor,  knitting  his  brows  into  a  frown,  and 
looking  very  sternly  upon  the  jury,  after  a  little 
pause,  gave  them  to  know,  '  that  this  Court  was 
erected  for  the  finding  out  of  penalties  suitable  to 
<^ences,  and  to  restrain  the  outrages  of  private  jus- 
tice; and  that  he  expected  they  shoulcL  moderate 
their  verdict.'  The  jury  therefore  retired,  and  being 
willing  to  comply  with  the  advices  of  the  Censor, 
aft^  an  hour's  consultation,  declared  their  opinion 
as  follows : 

'  That,  in  consideration  this  was  Peter  Plumb's 
first  offence,  and  that  there  did  not  appear  any  ma- 
lice prepense  in  it,  as  also  that  he  lived  in  good  re- 
putation among  his  neighbours,  and  that  his  taking 
the  wall  was  only  se  defendendo,  the  prosecutor 
should  let  him  escape  with  life,  and  content  himself 
with  the  slitting  of  his  nose,  and  the  cutting  off  both 
his  ears.'  Mr.  Bickerstsff,  smiling  upon  the  Court, 
told  them,  '  that  he  thought  the  punishment,  even 
under  its  present  mitigation,  too  severe ;  and  that 
such  penalties  might  be  of  ill  consequence  in  a  trading 
nation.'  He  therefore  pronounced  sentence  against 
the  criminal  in  the  following  manner :  '  That  his 
hat,  which  was  the  instrument  of  offmce,  should 
be  forfeited  to  the  Court ;  that  the  criminal  should 
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go  to  the  warehouse  from  whenee  he  came^  and 
thence^  as  occasion  should  require^  proceed  to  the 
Exchange^  or  Grarraway's  coffee-house^  in  what  man- 
ner he  pleased ;  but  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  the 
&mily  of  the  Plumbs,  should  hereafter  appear  in 
the  streets  of  London  out  of  their  coaches,  that  so 
the  foot- way  might  be  left  open  and  undisturbed  for 
their  betters.' 

'^  Dathan,  a  pedling  Jew,  and  T.  R ^  a  Welsh- 
man, were  indicated  by  the  keeper  oS.  an  alehou8«  in 
Westminster,  for  breaking  the  peace  and  two  earthen 
inugs,  in  a  dispute  about  the  antiquity  of  their  fa- 
milies, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  house,  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Dathan  said 
for  himself,  ^  that  he  was  provoked  to  it  by  the 
Welshman,  who  pretended  that  the  Welsh  were  an 
ancienter  people  than  the  Jews ;  whereas,'  says  he, 
'  I  can  show  by  this  genealogy  in  my  hand,  that  I 
am  the  son  of  Mesheck,  that  was  the  son  of  Naboth, 
that  was  the  son  of  Shalem,  that  was  the  son  of 

.'     The  Welshman  here  interrupted  him,  and 

told  him,   *  that  he  could  produce  skennaU^  as 
well  as  himself;  for  that  he  was  John  ap  Rice,  ap 
Shenken,  ap  Shones.'     He  then  turned  himself  to 
the  Censor,  and  told  him  in  the  same  broken  accent, 
and  with    much  warmth,    '  that  the  Jew  wonld 
needs  uphold,  that  King  Cadwallader  was  younger 
thMi  Issachar/     Mr.  Bickerstaff  seemed  very  much 
mclined  to  give  sentence  against  Dathan,  as  being 
a  Jew;   but  finding  reasons,  by  some  expressions 
which  the  Welshman  let  fall  in  asserting  the  anti- 
quity of  his  family,  to  suspect  that  the  said  Welsh- 
man was  a  Pree- Adamite,  he  suffered  the  jury  to  go 
out,  without  any  previous  admonition.     After  soaoe 
time  they  returned,  and  gave  their  verdict,  '  that 
«  appearing  the  persons  at  the  bar  did  neither  of 
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them  wear  a  sword^  and  that  consequently  they  had 
no  right  to  quarrel  upon  a  point  of  honour ;  to  pre- 
vent such  frivolous  appeals  for  the  future^  they 
should  both  of  them  be  tossed  in  the  same  blanket, 
and  there  adjust  the  superiority  as  they  could  agree 
it  between  themselves.'  The  Censor  confirmed 
the  verdict. 

'^  Richard  Newman  was  indicted  by  Major  Punto^ 
for  having  used  the  words^  ^  perhaps  it  may  be  so>' 
in  a  dispute  with  the  said  Major.  The  Major  urged 
^  that  the  word  perhaps  was  questioning  his  veracity, 
and  that  it  was  an  indirect  manner  of  giving  him  tne 
lie.'  Richard  Newman  had  nothing  more  to  say  for 
himself,  that  that '  he  intended  no  such  thing ;'  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Court.  The 
jury  brought  in  their  verdict  special. 

^'  Mr.  fiickerstaff  stood  up^  and,  after  having  cast 
his  eyes  over  the  whole  assembly^  hemmed  thrice. 
He  then  acquainted  them^  ^  that  he  had  laid  down 
a  rule  to  himself,  which  he  was  resolved  never  to 
depart  from,  and  which,  as  he  conceived,  would 
very  much  conduce  to  the  shortening  the  business 
of  the  Court :  I  mean,'  says  he,  '  never  to  allow  of 
the  lie  being  given  by  construction^  implication,  or 
induction,  but  by  the  sole  use  of  the  word  itself.' 
He  then  proceeded  to  show  the  great  mischiefs  that 
had  arisen  to  the  English  nation  from  that  pernicious 
monosyllable :  that  it  had  bred  the  most  &tal  quar- 
rels between  the  dearest  friends ;  that  it  had  fre- 
quently thinned  the  guards,  and  made  great  havock 
in  the  army ;  that  it  had  sometimes  weakened  the 
city  trained-bands;  and,  in  a  word,  had  destroyed 
many  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  isle  of  Great-Britain. 
Pol"  the  prevention  of  which  evils  for  the  future,  he 
instructed  the  jury  to  present  the  word  itself  as  a 
nuisance  in  the  English  tongue;  and  farther  pro* 
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mised  them,  that  he  would,  upon  such  their  present- 
ment, publish  an  edict  of  the  court,  for  the  entire 
banishment  and  exclusion  of  it  out  of  the  discourses 
and  conversation  of  all  civil  societies." 

This  is  a  true  copy,  charles  lillie. 

Monday  next  is  set  apart  for  the  trial  of  several 
female  causes. 

N.  B.  The  case  of  the  hassock  will  come  on  be- 
tween  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten. 


No.  257.  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  30, 1710* 


In  novafert  animtu  nmtatas  dicerejbrmas 
Corpora :  Dt,  cceptis,  nam  vos  mtUaatis  et  illas, 
Adqnrate  meis  !  — 

OTIS.  MET.  U  1. 

Of  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  I  sing  ; 
Ye  gods,  from  whom  these  mitacles  did  spring 
Assist  me  in  this  arduous  task !  — 

P1U>M  Mr  OWN  APARTMKirr,   XOYnUBK  Sfi, 

Every  nation  is  distinguished  by  productions  that 
are  peculiar  to  it.  Great  Britain  is  particularly 
i^uitful  in  religions,  that  shoot  up  and  flourish  in 
this  climate  more  than  in  any  other.  We  are  so  ^ 
mous  abroad  for  our  great  variety  of  sects  and  opi- 
nions, th^t  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine,  who  is  lately 
returned  from  his  travels,  assures  me,  there  is  a 
show  at  this  time  carried  up  and  down  in  Oennany, 


Iwad  east 

hundied,  of  a 

waand.    Im 

Imt 

my  firieod,  '  I 


iht  wheJLt  piclne 
*0»a 
startled  with  a 
thatllad 


'Viiik^  was  follMred  by  a  sbcst  tune,  if  it  m^kt  be  ss 
called,  wiioUy  made  apof  jaxs  and 
the  rest,  there  was  an  m^gan,  a 
boaid,  a  steatoraphoDic  trompet,  with 
imtrnments  of  a  moat  disagreeaUe 
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do  not  80  mucH  as  know  the  names  of.  After  a  short 
flourish^  the  curtain  was  drawn  up^  and  we  were  pre- 
sented with  the  most  extraordinary  assembly  of 
figures  that  ever  entered  into  a  man's  imagination. 
The  design  of  the  workman  was  so  well  expressed  in 
the  dumb  show  before  us,  that  it  was  not  hard  for  an 
Englishman  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it. 

^  The  principal  figures  were  placed  in  a  row, 
consisting  of  seven  perscms.  The  middle  figure, 
which  immediately  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
company,  and  was  much  bigger  than  the  rest,  was 
formed  like  a  matron,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  an  el* 
derly  woman  of  quaUty  in  Queen  EUzabeth's  days. 
The  most  remarkable  parts  of  her  dress  were,  tht 
beaver  with  a  steeple  crown,  the  scarf  that  was 
darker  than  sable,  and  the  lawn  apron  that  was  whiter 
than  ermine.  Her  gown  was  of  the  richest  black 
velvet ;  and  just  upon  her  heart  studded  with  large 
diamonds,  of  an  inestimable  value,  disposed  in  t£e 
form  of  a  cross.  She  bore  an  inexpressible  cheer- 
fulness and  dignity  in  her  aspect ;  and,  though  she 
seemed  in  years,  appeared  with  so  much  spirit  and 
vivacity,  as  gate  her  at  the  same  time  an  aur  of  old 
age  and  immortality.  I  found  my  heart  touched  with 
so  much  love  and  reverence  at  the  sight  of  her,  that 
the  tears  ran  down  my  face  as  I  looked  upon  h&  ; 
and  still  the  more  I  looked  upon  her,  the  more  my 
heart  was  melted  with  the  sentiments  of  filial  ten- 
terness  and  duty.  I  discovered  every  moment  some- 
thing so  charming  in  this  figure,  that  I  could  scarce 
take  my  eyes  off  it.  On  its  right  hand  there  sat  the 
figure  of  a  woman,  so  covered  with  ornaments,  that 
her  face,  her  body,  and  her  hands,  were  almost  en- 
tirely hid  under  tJiem.  The  little  you  could  see  of 
her  £ace  was  painted :  and,  what  I  thought  very  odd, 
had  something  in  it  like  artificial  wrinkles ;  but  I 
was  the  less  suprised  at  it,  when  I  saw  up<m  her 
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tbreheoA  an  (Mofaskioned  tower  of  gray  hairs.    Her 
head-dress  rose  very  high  by  three  several  stories  or 
d^rees;  her  garments  had  a  thousand  colours  in 
them,  and  were  embroidered  with  crosses  in  gold, 
silver,  and  silk.     She  had  nothing  on,  so  much  as 
a  glove  or  a  slipper,  which  was  not  marked  with 
this  figure ;  nay,  so  superstitiously  fond  did  she  ap- 
pear of  it,  that  she  sate  cross-legged.   I  was  quickly 
«ck  of  this  tawdry  composition  of  ribands,  silks, 
and  jewels,  and  therefore  cast  my  eye  on  a  dame 
which  was  just  the  reverse  of  it.  I  need  not  tell  my 
reader  that  the  lady  before  described  was  Popery,  or 
that  she  I  am  going  to  describe  is  Presbytery.    She 
sate  on  the  left  hand  of  the  venerable  matron,  and  so 
much  resembled  her  in  the  fealures  of  her  counte-* 
nance,  that  she  seemed  her  sister ;  but  at  the  same 
time  that  one  observed  a  likeness  in  her  beauty,  one 
eould  not  but  take  notice,  that  there  was  something 
in  it  sickly  and  splenetic.     Her  face  had  enough  to 
discover  the  relation :  but  it  was  drawn  up  into  a 
peevish  figure,  soured  with  discontent,  and  overcast 
inth  melancholy.     She  seemed  ofiended  at  the  ma- 
tron for  the  shape  of  her  hat,  as  too  much  resem- 
bling the  triple  coronet  of  the  person  who  sat  by  her. 
One  might  see  likewise,  that  she  dissented  from  the 
white  apron  and  the  cross ;  for  which  reasons  she 
had  made  herself  a  plain  homely  dowdy,  and  turned 
her  face  towards  the  sectaries  that  sate  on  her  left- 
hand,  as  being  afraid  of  looking  upon  the  matron, 
lest  she  should  see  the  harlot  by  her. 

'  On  the  right-hand  of  Popery  sat  Judaism,  re- 
presented by  an  old  man  embroidered  with  phylac- 
teries, and  distinguished  by  many  typical  figures, 
which  I  had  not  skill  enough  to  unridole^  He  was 
placed  among  the  rubbish  of  a  temple ;  but,  instead 
of  weeping  over  it,  which  I  'should  have  expected 
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firom  Him^  he  was  counting  out  a  bag  of  money  upon 
the  ruins  of  it. 

'  On  his  right-hand  was  Deism^  or  Natural  Reli- 
gion. This  was  a  figure  of  an  half-naked  aukward 
country  wench^  who^  with  proper  ornaments  and  edu- 
cation^ would  have  made  an  agreeable  and  beautiful 
appearance ;  but,  for  want  of  those  advantages^  was 
such  a  spectacle  as  a  man  would  blush  to  look  upon. 

'  I  have  now,'  continued  my  friend,  '  given  yoa 
an  account  of  those  who  were  placed  on  the  right- 
hand  of  the  matron,  and  who,  according  to  the  or- 
der in  which  they  sat,  were  Deism,  Judaism^  and 
Popery.  On  the  left-hand,  as  I  told  you,  appeared 
Presbytery.  The  next  to  her  was  a  figure  which 
somewhat  puzzled  me :  it  was  that  of  a  man  look- 
ing, with  horror  in  his  eyes,  upon  a  silver  bason 
filled  with  water.  Observing  something  in  his 
countenance  that  looked  like  lunacy,  I  fancied  at 
first,  that  he  was  to  express  that  kind  of  distraction 
which  the  physicians  call  the  hydrophobia;  but  con- 
sidering what  the  intention  of  the  show  was,  I  imme- 
diately recollected  myself>  and  concluded  it  to  be 
Anabaptism. 

'  The  next  figure  was  a  man  that  sate  under  a 
most  profound  composure  of  mind.  He  wore  a  hat 
whose  brims  were  exactly  parallel  with  the  horizon. 
His  garment  had  neither  sleeve  nor  skirt,  nor  so 
much  as  a  superfluous  button.  What  he  called 
his  cravat,  was  a  little  piece  of  white  linen  quilled 
with  great  exactness^  and  hanging  below  his  chin, 
about  two  inches.  Seeing  a  book  in  his  hand,  I 
asked  our  artist  what  it  was ;  who  told  me  it  was 
'  The  Quaker's  Religion ;'  upon  which  I  desired  a 
sight  of  it.  Upon  perusal,  I  found  it  to  be  nothing 
but  a  new-fashioned  grammar,  or  an  art  of  abridg- 
ing ordinary  discourse.    The  nouns  >irere  reduced  to 
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&  very  small  nuinbei'^  as  the  Lights  Friend^  Babylon. 
The  principal  of  his  pronouns  was  thou ;  and  as  for 
yoii,  ye,  and  yours,  1  found  they  were  not  looked 
upon  as  parts  of  speech  in  this  grammar.  All  the 
verbs  wanted  the  second  person  plural ;  the  parti- 
ciples ended  all  in  ing  or  ed,  which  were  marked  with 
a  particular  accent.  There  were  no  adverbs  besides 
yea  and  nay.  The  same  thrift  was  observed  in  the 
prepositions.  The  conjunctions  were  only  hem !  and 
na !  and  the  interjections  brought  under  the  three 
heads  of  sighing,  sobbing,  and  groaning. 

'  There  was  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  a  little 
nomenclature,  called,  '  The  Christian  Man's  Vo- 
cabul^,'  which  gave  new  appellations,  or,  if  you 
will.  Christian  names,  to  almost  every  thing  in  Ufe. 
I  replaced  the  book  in  the  hand  of  ihe  figure,  not 
without  admiring  the  simplicity  of  its  garb,  speech, 
and  behaviour. 

'  Just  opposite  to  this  row  of  religions,  there  was 
a  statue  dressed  in  a  fool's  coat,  with  a  cap  of  bells 
upon  his  head,  laughing  and  pointing  at  the  figures 
that  stood  before  him.  This  idiot  is  supposed  to  say 
in  his  heart  what  David's  fool  did  some  thousands  of 
years  ago,  and  was  therefore  designed  as  a  proper 
representative  of  those  among  us,  who  are  called 
Atheists,  and  Infidels  by  others,  and  Free-thinkers 
by  themselves. 

'  There  were  many -other  groups  of  figures  which 
I  did  not  know  the  meaning  of;  but  seeing  a  collec- 
tion of  both  sexes  turning  their  backs  upon  the  com- 
pany, and  laying  their  heads  very  dose  together,  I 
inquired  after  their  religion,  and  found  that  they 
called  themselves  the  Phuadelphians,  or  the  family 
of  love. 

''  In  the  opposite  comer  there  sate  another  little 
congregation  of  strange  figures,  opening  their  mouths 
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as  wide  as  they  could  gape^  and  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  the  Sweet  Singers  of  Israel* 

'  I  must  not  omit  that  in  this  assembly  of  wax 
there  were  several  pieces  that  moved  by  clock-work, 
and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  spectators.  Behind 
the  matron  there  stood  one  of  these  figures,  and 
behind  Popery  another,  which,  as  the  artist  told  us, 
were  each  of  them  the  genius  of  the  person  they 
attended.  That  behind  Popery  rem-esented  Perse- 
cution^ and  the  other  Moderation.  The  first  of  these 
moved  by  secret  springs  towards  a  great  heap  of 
dead  bodies,  that  lay  piled  upon  one  another  at  a 
considerable  distance  behind  the  principal  figure^ 
There  were  written  on  the  jforeheads  of  these  dead 
men,  several  hard  words,  as,  Prae-Adamitesj  Sab- 
batarians, Cameronians,  Mujraletonians,  Brownista^ 
Independents,  Masonists^  Cranisars,  and  the  like* 
At  the  approach  of  Persecution,  it  was  so  contrived, 
that  as  she  held  up  her  bloody  flag,  the  whole  as- 
sembly of  dead  men,  like  those  in  'The  Rehearsal,' 
started  up  and  drew  their  swords.  This  was  followed 
by  great  clashings  and  noise,  when,  in  the  midst  of 
the  tumult,  the  figure  of  Moderation  moved  gently 
towards  this  new  army,  which,  upon  her  holdmg  up 
a  paper  in  her  hand,  inscribed,  '  LiberW  of  Con- 
science,' immediately  fell  into  a  heap  of  carcases, 
remaining  in  the  same  quiet  posture  that  they  lay 
at  first." 
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l>lo.  258.    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  2,  1710. 


OcdiiU  miseros  cramhe  repetUa,  — 

juv.  SAT.  vii.  154« 

The  same  stale  viands,  served  up  o^er  and  o'er, 
The  stomach  nauseates.— 

R.  WYNNE. 
FROM   MT  OWN  APARTMENT,    DECEMBER  1. 

When  a  man  keeps  a  constant  table,  he  may  be  al- 
lowed sometimes  to  serve  up  a  cold  dish  of  meat,  ot 
toss  up  the  fragments  of  a  feast  in  a  ragout.  I  have 
sometimes,  in  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  been  obliged 
to  take  the  same  kind  of  liberty,  and  to  entertain 
my  reader  with  the  leavings  of  a  former  treat.  I  must 
this  day  have  recourse  to  the  same  method,  and  beg 
my  guests  to  sit  down  to  a  kind  of  Saturday's  din- 
ner. To  let  the  metaphor  rest,  I  intend  to  fill  up 
this  paper  with  a  bundle  of  letters,  relating  to  sub- 
jects on  which  I  have  formerly  treated^  and  have 
ordered  my  bookseller  to  print,  at  the  end  of  each 
letter,  the  minutes  with  which  I  indorsed  it,  after 
the  first  perusal  of  it. 

''  TO  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFP,    ESQUIRE. 
"  SIR, 

'*  DINING  yesterday  with  Mr.  South-British  and 
Mr.  William  North-Briton,  two  gentlemen,  who, 
before  you  ordered  it  otherwise,  were  known  by  the 
names  of  Mr.  English  and  Mr.  William  Scot: 
among  other  things,  the  maid  of  the  house,  who  in 
her  time  I  believe  may  have  been  a  North-British 
ivanning-pan,  brought  us  up  a  dish  of  North-British 
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done  myself  in  particular^  and  the  whole  hody  of 
chaplains^  I  hope^  in  general.  Coming  home  on 
Sunday  about  dinner-time>  I  found  things  strangely 
altered  for  the  better ;  the  porter  smiled  in  my  £eu» 
when  he  let  me  in^  the  footman  bowed  to  me  as  I 
passed  him^  the  steward  shook  me  by  the  hand^  and 
Mrs.  Beatrice  dropped  me  a  courtesy  as  she  went 
along.  I  was  surprised  at  all  this  civility,  and  knew 
not  to  what  I  might  ascribe  it^  except  to  my  bright 
beaver  and  shining  scarf,  that  were  new  that  day. 
But  I  was  still  more  astonished  to  find  such  an 
agreeable  change  at  the  table.  My  lord  helped  me 
to  a  fat  slice  of  venison  with  his  own  hand,  and  my 
lady  did  me  the  honour  to  drink  to  me.  I  offered  to 
rise  at  my  usual  time ;  but  was  desired  to  sit  still* 
with  this  kind  expression,  'Come,  doctor,  a  jelly 
or  a  conserve  will  do  you  no  harm ;  do  not  be  a&aid 
of  the  dessert.'  I  was  so  confounded  with  the  favour, 
that  I  returned  my  thanks  in  a  most  awkward  man* 
ner,  wondering  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  total 
transformation :  but  my  lord  soon  put  an  end  to  my 
admiration,  by  showing  me  a  paper  that  challenged 
you.  Sir,  for  its  author ;  and  raliied  me  very  agree- 
ably on  the  subject,  asking  me,  '  Which  was  best 
handled,  the  lord  or  his  chaplain  ?'  I  owned  myself 
to  think  the  banter  sharpest  against  ourselves^  and 
that  these  were  trifling  matters,  not  fit  for  a  philo- 
sopher to  insist  on.  His  lordship  was  in  so  good  a 
humour,  that  he  o]*dered  me  to  return  his  thanks 
with  my  own ;  and  my  lady  joins  in  the  same,  with 
this  one  exception  to  your  Faper,  that  the  chaplain 
in  her  femily  was  always  aUowed  Bunoed  pies  bcm 
Allhallows  to  Candlemas.     I  am.  Sib, 

"  Your  most  obliged,  humble  servant, 
«  Great  LincolnVInn  Square,  Nov,  29."  **  T.  W.* 

Requires  no  answer. 
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'^  MR.  CENSOR^ 

"  I  HAVE  read  your  account  of  Nova  Zembla  witk 
great  pleasure^  and  have  ordered  it  to  be  transcribed 
in  a  little  hand>  and  inserted  in  Mr.  Tonson's  late 
edition  of  Hudibras.  I  could  wish  you  would  fur- 
nish us  with  more  notes  upon  that  author^  to  fill  up 
the  place  of  those  dull  annotations  with  which  seve- 
ral editions  of  that  book  have  been  encumbered.  I 
would  particularly  desire  of  you  to  give  the  world 
the  story  of  Taliacotius^  who  makes  a  very  eminent 
figure  in  the  first  Canto;  not  having  been  able  to 
meet  with  any  account  of  the  said  Taliacotius  in  the 
writings  of  any  other  author.  I  am^  with  the  most 
profound  respect^  the  most  humble  of  your  admirers^ 

«  Oxford,  Nov.  87."  "  Q.  Z." 

To  be  answered  next  Thursday^  if  nothing  more 
material  intervenes. 

'^  MR.  CENSOR, 

"  In  your  survey  of  the  people,  you  must  have 
observed  crowds  of  single  persons  that  are  qualified 
to  increase  the  subjects  of  this  glorious  island,  and 
yet  neglect  that  duty  to  their  country.  In  order  to 
reclaim  such  persons,  I  lay  before  you  this  proposal*. 

'^  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

''  TH.  ct.  ♦'* 

This  to  be  considered  on  Saturday  next. 

*  Thomas  Clement* 


VOL.  IV.  H  H 
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No.  259.  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  I7IO. 


—  Fexat  eensura  eolumbas.  jut.  sat.  u.  6S. 

Censure  acquits  the  crow,  condemns  the  dove.         anon. 

"  A  Continuation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Court  of 
Honour,  held  in  Sheer-lane,  on  Monday  the 
twenty-seventh  of  November,  before  Isaac 
BicKERSTAFF,  Esq.  Ccusor  of  Great-Britain. 

"  Elizabeth   Makebate,  of  the  parish   of  St. 
Catherine's,  spinster,  was  indicted  for  surreptiti- 
ously taking  away  the  hassock  from  under  the  lady 
Grave- Airs,  between  the  hours  of  four  and  five,  on 
Sunday  the  26th  of  November.     The  prosecutor 
deposea,  '  that  as  she  stood  up  to  make  a  courtesy  to 
a  person  of  quality  in  a  neighbouring  pew,  the 
criminal  conveyed  away  the  hassock   by  st^th, 
insomuch,  that  the  prosecutor  was  obliged  to  sit  all 
the  while  she  was  at  church,  or  to  say  her  prayen 
in  a  posture  that  did  not  become  a  woman  of  her 
quality.'     The  ^nsaaa  pleaded  inadvertency ;  and 
the  jury  were  going  to  bring  it  in  chance-medley  ; 
had  not  several  witnesses  been  produced  against  tne 
said  Elizabeth  Makebate,.  that  she  was  an  old 
offender,  and  a  woman  of  a  bad  reputation.     It  ap« 
peared,  in  particular,  that,  on  the  Sunday  before, 
she  had  detracted  from  a  new  petticoat  of  Mrs. 
Mary   Doelittle,   having  said,  in  the   hearing   of 
several  credible  witnesses,  ^  that  the  said  petdooftt 
was  scoured,'  to  the  great  grief  and  detriment  of 
the  said  Mary  Doelittle.  There  were  likewise  manr 
evidences  produced  against  the  criminal,  that  thooglK 
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she  never  failed  to  come  to  church  on  Sunday,  she 
was  a  most  notorious  sabbath-breaker ;  and  that  she 
sjpent  her  whole  time^  during  divine  service^  in 
disparaging  other  people's  clothes,  and  whispering 
to  those  who  sat  next  her.  Upon  the  whole  she 
was  found  guilty  of  the  indictment,  and  received 
sentence  ^  to  ask  pardon  of  the  prosecutor  upon  her 
bare  knees,  without  either  cushion  or  hassock  under 
ber  in  the  face  of  the  court.' 

'^  N.  B.  As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  executed  on 
the  criminal,  which  was  done  in  open  court  with 
the  utmost  severity,  the  first  lady  of  the  bench  on 
Mr.  BickerstaflTs  right-hand  stood  up,  and  made  a 
motion  to  the  courts  '  that  whereas  it  was  impossi-* 
ble  for  women  of  fashion  to  dress  themselves  before 
the  church  was  half  done ;  and  whereas  many  oon-r 
fusions  and  inconveniences  did  arise  thereupon ;  it 
Blight  be  lawful  for  them  to  send  a  footman  m  order 
to  keep  their  places,  as  was  usual  in  other  polite 
and  well-r^uJated  assemblies.'  The  motion  was 
ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  books,  and  considered 
at  a  more  convenient  time. 

'^  Charles  Cambrick,  linen-draper  in  the  city  of 
Westminster^  was  indicted  for  speaking  obscenely 
to  the  lady  Penelope  Touchwood.  It  appeared,  that 
the  prosecutor  and  her  woman  going  in  a  stage-* 
coach  from  London  to  Brentford,  where  they  were 
to  be  met  by  the  lady's  own  chariot,  the  criminal 
and  another  of  his  acquaintance  travelled  with  them 
in  the  same  coach,  at  which  time  the  prisoner  talked 
bawdy  for  the  space  of  three  miles  and  a  half.  The 
m'osecutor  alledged,  ^  that  over-against  the  Old 
Fox  at  Knightsbridge  he  mentioned  the  word  linen  y 
that  at  the  further  end  of  Kensington  he  made  use 
of  the  term  sinock;  and  that,  before  he  came  to 
Hammersmith,  he  talked  almost  a  quarter  of  an 

hh2 
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hour  upon  wedding^shifts'  The  prosecutor's  wo* 
man  confirmed  what  her  lady  had  said^  and  added 
further^  'that  she  had  never  seen  her  ladj  in  so 
great  a  confusion^  and  in  such  a  taking  as  she  was 
during  the  whole  discourse  of  the  criminal/  The 
prisoner  had  little  to  say  for  himself^  but  that  he 
talked  only  in  his  own  trade^  and  meant  no  hurt 
by  what  he  said.  The  jury,  however,  found  him 
guilty,  and  represented  by  their  forewoman,  that 
such  discourses  were  apt  to  sully  the  imagination; 
and  that,  by  a  concatenation  of  ideas,  the  word  linen 
implied  many  things,  that  were  not  proper  to  be 
stirred  up  in  the  mind  of  a  woman  who  was  of  the 
prosecutor's  quality,  and  therefore  gave  it  as  their 
verdict,  '  that  the  linen-draper  should  lose  his 
tongue.'  Mr.  Bickerstaff  said  he  thought  the  pro- 
secutor's ears  were  as  much  to  blame  as  the  prison- 
er's tonffue,  and  therefore  gave  sentence  as  follows : 
'  that  they  should  both  be  placed  over-against  one 
another  in  the  midst  of  the  court,  there  to  remain 
for  the  space  of  one  quarter  of  an  hour;  during 
which  time  the  linen-draper  was  to  be  gagged,  and 
the  lady  to  hold  her  hands  close  upon  both  her 
ears ;'  which  was  executed  accordingly. 

*'  Edward  Callicoat  was  indicted  as  an  accomplice 
to  Charles  Cambrick,  for  that  he  the  said  Edward- 
Callicoat  did,  by  his  silence  and  his  smiles,  seem  to 
approve  and  abet  the  said  Charles  Cambrick  in  every 
thmg  he  said.  It  appeared,  that  the  prisoner  was 
foreman  of  the  shop  to  the  aforesaid  Charles  Cam- 
brick, and,  by  this  post,  obliged  to  smile  at  every 
thing  that  the  other  should  be  pleased  to  say :  upon 
whidi  he  was  acquitted. 

**  Josiah  Shallow  was  indicted  in  the  name  of  Dame 
Winifred,  sole  relict  of  Richard  Dainty,  esquire, 
for  having  said  several  times  in  company,  and  in  the 
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hearing  of  several  persons  there  present^  '  that  he 
was  extremely  obliged  to  the  widow  Dainty^  and 
that  he  should  never  be  able  sufficiently  to  express 
his  gratitude/  The  prosecutor  urged^  that  this 
might  blast  her  reputation^  and  that  it  was  in  effect 
a  boasting  of  &vours  which  he  had  never  received. 
The  prisoner  seemed  to  be  much  astonished  at  the 
construction  which  was  put  upon  his  words^  and  said^ 
'  that  he  meant  nothing  by  them,  but  that  the  wi- 
dow had  befriended  him  in  a  lease,  and  was  very 
kind  to  his  younger  sister.'  The  jury  finding  him  a 
little  weak  m  his  understanding,  without  going  out 
of  the  court  brought  in  their  verdict  ignoramus. 

"  Ursula  Goodenough  was  accused  by  the  lady  Betty 
Wouldbe,  for  having  said,  that  she,  the  lady  Betty 
Wouldbe,  was  painted.  The  prisoner  brought  seve- 
ral persons  of  good  credit  to  witness  to  her  reputs^ 
tion,  and  proved  by  undeniable  evidences,  that  she 
was  never  at  the  place  where  the  words  were  said 
to  have  been  uttered.  The  Censor,  observing  the 
behaviour  of  the  prosecutor,  found  reason  to  brieve 
that  she  had  indicted  the  prisoner  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  to  make  her  complexion  be  taken  notice  of, 
which  indeed  was  very  fresh  and  beautiful :  he  there- 
fore asked  the  offienaer,  with  a  very  stem  voice, 
how  she  could  presume  1k>  spread  so  groundless  a  re- 
port ?  and  whether  she  saw  any  colours  in  the  hidy 
Wouldbe's  face  that  could  procure  credit  to  such  a 
falsehood?  ^  Do  you  see,'  says  he,  ^  any  lilies  or 
roses  in  her  cheeks,  any*bloom,  anj  probability?' 
The  prosecutor,  not  able  to  bear  such  language  any 
longer,  told  him,  '  that  he  talked  like  a  blind  old 
fool,  and  that  she  was  ashamed  to  have  entertained 
any  opinion  of  his  wisdom :'  but  she  was  put  to  si- 
lence, and  sentenced  '  to  wear  her  mask  for  five 
months,  and  not  to  presume  to  show  her  fieice  till 
the  town  should  be  empty.' 

hh3 
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Benjamin  Buzzard^  esquire^  was  indicted  for  hav- 
ing told  the  lady  Evel'bloom^  at  a  public  ball^  that 
she  looked  very  well  for  a  woman  of  her  years.  The 
prisoner  not  denying  the  fact^  and  persisting  before 
the  Court  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  compliment, 
the  jury  brought  him  in  non  compos  mentis," 

The  court  then  adjourned  to  Monday  the  ele- 
venth instant. 

Copia  vera,  charles  lii.l.ie. 


No.  260.   THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1710. 


2^on  cuicunque  datum  est  habere  nasum,     kakt«  i.  42. 

The  nose^  'tis  sdd,  shows  both  our  scorn  and  pride 
And  yet  that  feature  is  to  some  deny*d.  b.  wrmn. 

FBOK  MT  OWK  APARTMENT,  SKCKMBS&  & 

We  have  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  dissertation 
upon  thumbs  in  Montaigne's  Essays,  and  another 
upon  ears  in  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub.'  I  am  here  going 
to  write  one  upon  Noses,  having  chosen  for  my  text 
the  following  verses  out  of  Hudibras : 

So  learned  Tafiacotius  from 
The  brawny  part  of  porter's  bum 
Cut  suf^lemental  noses,  which 
Lasted  as  long  as  parent  breech ; 
But  when  the  date  of  nock  was  out, 
OiTdropp'd  the  sympathetic  snout* 
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Notwithstanding  that  there  is  nothing  obscc^ne  in 
natural  knowledge^  and  that  I  intend  to  give  as  little 
offence  as  may  be  to  readers  of  a  well-bred  imagi- 
nation ;  I  must,  for  my  own  quiet,  desire  the  critics, 
who  in  all  times  have  been  famous  for  good  noses, 
to  refrain  from  the  lecture  of  this  curious  Tract.' 
These  gentlemen  were  formerly  marked  out  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  little  rhinocerical  nose,  which  was 
always  looked  upon  as  an  instrument  of  derision, 
and  which  they  were  used  to  cock,  toss,  or  draw  up 
in  a  contemptuous  manner,  upon  reading  the  works 
of  their  ingenious  contemporaries.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, for  this  generation  of  men  that  I  write  the 
present  transaction, 

—  Jifinus  aptus  acutis 
Narilms  liorum  hominunu—  hoa.  sat.  i.  3.  29. 

—  Unfit 
For  the  brisk  petulance  of  modern  wit. 

FRANCIS. 

bat  for  the  sake  of  some  of  my  philosophical  friends 
in  the  Royal  Society^  who  peruse  discourses  of  this 
nature  with  a  becommg  gravity  and  a  desire  of  im- 
proving by  them. 

Many  are  the  opinions  of  learned  men  concerning 
the  rise  of  that  fatal  distemper,  which  has  always 
taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  venting  its  spite  upon 
the  nose.  I  have  seen  a  little  burlesque  poem  in 
Italian,  that  gives  a  very  pleasant  account  of  this 
matter.  The  fable  of  it  runs  thus :  Mars,  the  god 
of  war,  having  served  during  the  siege  of  Naples  in 
the  shape  of  a  French  colonel,  received  a  visit  one 
night  from  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love,  who  had 
been  always  his  professed  mistress  and  admirer.  The 
poem  says^  she  came  to  him  iii  the  disguise  of  a  sut- 
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tling  wencK>  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  under  her  arm. 
Let  that  be  as  it  will^  he  imagined  matters  so  well, 
that  she  went  away  big-bellied^  and  was  at  length 
brought  to-bed  of  a  little  Cupid.     This  boy,  whetier 
it  were  by  reason  of  any  bad  food  that  his  ^ther  had 
eaten  during  the  siege,  or  of  any  particular  malign 
nity  in  the  stars  that  reigned  at  his  nativity,  came 
into  the  world  with  a  very  sickly  look  and  crazy 
constitution.     As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  handle  his 
bow,  he  made  discoveries  of  a  most  perverse  dispo- 
sition.    He  dipped  all  his  arrows  in  poison,  that 
rotted  every  thing  they  touched;   and,  what  was 
more  particular,  aimed  all  his  shafts  at  the  nose, 
quite  contrary  to  the  practice  of  his  elder  brothers, 
who  had  made  a  human  heart  their  butt  in  all  coun- 
tries and  ages.     To  break  him  of  this  roguish  trick, 
his  parents  put  him  to  school  to  Mercury,  who  did 
all  he  could  to  hinder  him  from  demolishing  the  noses 
of  mankind;   but,  in  spite  of  education,  the  boy 
continued  very  unlucky ;  and,  though  his  malice  was 
a  little   softened   by  good  instructions,  he  would 
very  frequently  let  fly  an  envenomed  arrow,  and 
wound  his  votaries  onener  in  the  nose  than  in  the 
heart.     Thus  far  the  fable. 

I  need  not  tell  my  learned  reader,  that  Corre^o 
has  drawn  a  Cupid  taking  his  lesson  from  Mercvur, 
conformable  to  this  poem ;  nor  that  the  poem  itaeltf 
was  designed  as  a  burlesque  upon  Fracastorins. 

It  was  a  little  after  this  fatal  siege  of  Naples,  that 
Taliacotius  begun  to  practise  in  a  town  of  Germany. 
He  was  the  first  love-doct(H*  that  I  meet  with  in  hn- 
tory,  and  a  greater  man  in  his  age  than  our  oele* 
brated  doctor  Wall.  He  saw  his  species  extremely 
mutilated  and  disfigured  by  this  new  distemper  that 
was  crept  into  it;  and  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  • 
very  seasonable  invention,  set  up  a  manufiEictuie  of 
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noses;  having  first  got  a  patent  that  none  should 
presume  to  make  noses  besides  himself.  His- first 
patient  was  a  great  man  of  Portugal^  who  had  done 
good  services  to  his  country,  but  in  the  midst  of 
them  unfortunately  lost  his  nose.  Taliacotius  grafted 
a  new  one  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  gristle  or 
cartilaginous  substance,  which  would  sneeze,  smeU, 
take  snufi^,  pronounce  the  letters  M  or  N ;  and,  in 
filhoit,  do  all  the  functions  of  a  genuine  and  natural 
nose.  There  was,  however,  one  misfortune  in  this 
experiment:  the  Portuguese's  complexion  was  a 
little  upon  the  subfusk,  with  very  black  eyes  and 
dark  eye-brows ;  and  the  nose  being  taken  from  a 
porter  that  had  a  white  German  skin,  and  cut  out 
of  those  parts  that  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  it 
was  very  visible  that  the  features  of  his  face  were 
not  fellows.  In  a  word,  the  Cond^  resembled  one  of 
those  maimed  antique  statues  that  has  often  a  mo-- 
dem  nose  of  fresh  marble  glued  to  a  face  of  such 
a  yellow-ivory  complexion,  as  nothing  can  give  but 
age.  To  remedy  this  particular  for  the  future,  the 
doctor  got  together  a  great  collection  of  porters, 
men  of  all  complexions,  black,  brown,  fair,  dark, 
sallow,  pale,  and  ruddy  ,*  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  patient  of  the  most  out-of-the-way  colour  not 
to  find  a  nose  to  match  it. 

The  doctor's  house  was  now  very  much  enlarged, 
and  become  a  kind  of  college,  or  rather  hospital,  for 
the  fashionable  cripples  of  both  sexes,  that  resorted 
to  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Over  his  door  was 
fastened  a  large  golden  snout,  not  unlike  that  which 
is  placed  over  the  great  gates  at  Brazen-nose  college 
in  Oxford ;  and,  as  it  is  usual  for  the  learned  in 
foreign  Universities  to  distinguish  their  houses  by  a 
I^atin  sentence,  the  doctor  writ  underneath  this  great, 
golden  proboscis  two  verses  out  of  Ovid: 
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MUilat  omnU  amanSt  et  habet  tuu  castra  Cupido  ; 
Mtice,  crede  mihi,  mUUat  omnis  amans, 

OVID  AMOK.  XL.  ix.  i. 


The  toils  of  love  require  a  warrior's  art ; 
And  every  lover  plays  the  soldier's  part. 


It  is  reported  that  Taliacotius  had  at  one  time  in 
his  house^  twelve  German  counts^  nineteen  French 
marquesses^  and  a  hundred  Spanish  cavaliers^  be- 
sides one  solitary  English  esquire^  of  whom  more 
hereafter.  Though  the  doctor  had  the  monopdy 
of  noses  in  his  own  hands^  he  is  said  not  to  have 
been  unreasonable^  Indeed^  if  a  man  had  occasion 
for  a  high  Roman  nose^  he  must  go  to  the  price  of 
it.  A  carbuncle^  nose  likewise  bore  an  excesstve 
rate ;  but  for  your  ordinary  short  tumed-up  noses, 
of  which  there  was  the  greatest  consumption,  they 
cost  little  or  nothing;  at  least  the  purchasers  thought 
80,  who  would  have  been  content  to  have  paid  mnch 
dearer  for  them  rather  than  to  have  gone  without 
them. 

The  sympathy  betwixt  the  nose  and  its  parent  was 
very  extraordinary.  Hudibras  has  told  us,  that 
when  the  porter  died,  the  nose  dropped  of  course, 
in  which  case  it  was  always  usual  to  return  the  nose, 
in  order  to  have  it  interred  with  its  first  owner. 
The  nose  was  likewise  affected  by  the  pain,  as  w^ 
as  death  of  the  original  proprietor.  An  eminent 
instance  of  this  nature  happened  to  three  Spaniards, 
whose  noses  were  all  made  out  of  the  same  piece  of 
brawn.  They  found  them  one  day  shoot  and  swell 
extremely ;  upon  which  they  sent  to  know  how  the 
porter  did :  and  heard,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  parent 
o|  the  noses  had  been  severely  kicked  the  day  be« 
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fore,  and  that  the  porter  kept  his  bed  on  aooonnt 
of  the  bruises  it  luid  reoeiyed.  This  was  highly- 
resented  by  the  Spaniards,  who  found  out  the  per-i 
son  that  had  used  the  porter  so  unmercifiilly,  and 
treated  him  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  the  indignity 
had  been  done  to  their  own  noses.  In  this  and  se^ 
veral  other  cases  it  might  be  said^  that  the  porters 
led  the  gentlemen  by  the  nose. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  any  thing  went  amiss  with 
the  nose,  the  porter  felt  the  effects  of  it ;  insomuch, 
that  it  was  generally  articled  with  the  patient,  that 
he  should  not  only  abstain  from  aU  his  old  courses, 
but  should,  on  no  pretence  whatsoever,  smell  pepper 
<Nr  eat  mustard ;  on  which  occasion,  the  part  where 
the  incision  had  been  made,  was  seized  with  un*« 
speakable  twinges  and  prickings. 

The  Englishman  I  before  mentioned  was  so  very 
irr^ular,  and  relapsed  so  frequently  into  the  dis-t 
temper  whidi  at  first  brought  him  to  the  learned 
Taliacotius,  that,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  he  wore 
out  five  noses ;  and  by  that  means  so  tormented  the 
porters,  that  if  he  would  have  given.,  ^ve  hundred 
pounds  for  a  nose,  there  was  not  one  of  them  that 
would  accommodate  him.  This  young  gentleman 
was  bom  of  honest  parents,  and  passed  his  first 
years  in  fox-hunting ;  but  accidentally  quitting  the 
woods,  and  coming  up  to  London,  he  was  so 
charmed  with  the  beauties  of  the  playhouse,  that  he 
had  not  been  in  town  two  days  before  he  got  the 
misfortune  which  carried  off  this  part  of  his  face. 
He  used  to  be  called  in  Oermany  '  the  Englishman 
of  five  noses,'  and  '  the  gentleman  that  had  thrice 
as  many  noses  as  he  had  ears.'  Such  was  the  rail« 
Ictv  of  those  times. 

I  shall  close  this  Paper  with  an  admonition  to  the 
young  men  of  this  town;  which  I  think  the  more 
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necessary^  because  I  see  several  new  fresh-coloured 
faces>  that  have  made  their  first  appearance  in  it 
this  winter.  I  must  therefore  assure  them,  that  the 
art  of  making  nosea  is  entirely  lost ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  beg  them  not  to  lollow  the  example  of 
Qur  ordinary  town-rakes,  who  live  as  if  there  was 
a  Taliacotius  to  be  met  with  at  the  comer  of  every 
street.  Whatever  young  men  may  think,  the  nose 
is  a  very  becoming  part  of  the  nice;  and  a  man 
makes  but  a  very  silly  figure  without  it.  But  it  is 
the  nature  of  youth  not  to  know  the  value  of  any 
thing  tm  they  have  lost  it.  The  general  preoepl, 
therefore,  I  shall  leave  with  them  is,  to  regard  every 
town- woman  as  a  particular  kind  of  syren,  that  haa 
a  design  upon  their  noses;  and  that,  amidst  her 
flatteries  and  allurements,  they  will  fancy  she  speaks 
to  them  in  that  humorous  phrase  of  old  Plautus, 
Ego  tihifaciem  denasaho  mordicus.  ^  Keep  your  face 
out  of  my  way,  or  J  will  bite  off  your  nose*' 
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It  is  the  duty  of  all  who  make  philosophy  the  en- 
tertainment of  their  lives,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to 
practical  schemes  for  the  good  of  society,  and  not 
pass  away  their  time  in  fruitless  searches,  which 
tend  rather  to  the  ostentation  of  knowledge,  than 
the  service  of  life.     For  this  reason  I  cannot  forbear 
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reading  even  the  common  bills  that  are  daily  put 
into  people's  hands  as  they  pass  the  streets^  which 
give   us   notice  of  the  present  residence,  the  past 
travels,  and  infallible  medicines  of  doctors  useful  in 
their  generation,  though  much  below  the  character 
of  the  renowned  Taliacotius.       But,  upon  a  nice 
calculation  of  the  successes  of  such  adepts,  I  find 
their  labours  tend  mostly  to  the  enriching  only  one 
sort  of  men,  that  is  to  say,  the  society  of  upholders. 
From  this  observation,  and  many  other  which  occur 
to  me  when  I  am  numbering  the  good  people  of 
Great- Britain,    I  cannot  but   favour  any  proposal 
which  tends  to  repairing  the  losses  we  sustain  by 
eminent  cures.     The  best  I  have  met  with  in  this 
kind,  has  been  offered  to  my  consideration,  and  re- 
commended by  a  letter  subscribed  Thomas  Clement. 
The  title  to  his  printed  articles  runs  thus :  ^  By  the 
profitable  society,  at  the  Wheat-sheaf  over-against 
Tom's  coffee-house  in  Russell-street,  Covent-garden, 
new  proposals  for  promoting  a  contribution  towards 
raising  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to  be  made 
on  the  baptising  of  any  infant  bom  in  Wedlock." 
The  plan  is  laid  with  such  proper  regulations,  as 
serve,  to  such  as  fedl  in  with  it  for  the  sake  of  their 
posterity,  all  the  uses,  without  any  of  the  incon- 
veniences,   of  settlements.      By  this   means,  such 
whose  fortunes  depend  upon  their  own  industry,  or 
personal   qualifications,    need   not  be  deterred,  by 
fear  of  poverty,  from  that  state  which  nature  and 
reason  prescribe  to  us,  as  the  fountain  of  the  great- 
est happiness  in  human  life.     The  Censors  of  Rome 
had  power  vested  in  them  to  lay  taxes  on  the  un- 
married; and  I  think  I  cannot  show  my  impar- 
tiality better  than  in  inquiring  into  the  extravagant 
privileges  my  brother  bachelors  enjoy,  and  fine  tiiem 
accordingly.     I  i^all  not  allow  a  single  life  in  one 
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sex  to  be  reproached^  and  held  in  esteem  in  the 
other.  It  would  not>  methinks^  be  amiss^  if  an 
old  bachelor^  who  lives  in  contempt  of  matrimony^ 
were  obliged  to  give  a  portion  to  an  old  maid  who 
is  willing  to  enter  into  it.  At  the  same  time  I  must 
allow^  tibiat  those  who  can  plead  courtship^  and 
were  unjustly  rejected,  shall  not  be  liable  to  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  celibacy.  But  such  as  pre- 
tend an  aversion  to  the  whole  sex,  because  they  were 
ill-treated  by  a  particular  female,  and  cover  their 
sense  of  disappointment  in  women  under  a  contempt 
of  their  favour,  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  bache- 
lors convict.  I  am  not  without  hopes,  that  from  this 
slight  warning  all  the  unmarried  men  of  fortune, 
taste,  and  refinement,  will,  without  further  delay, 
become  lovers  and  humble  servants  to  such  of  their 
acquaintance  as  are  most  agreeable  to  them,  under 
pain  of  my  censures :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  rest 
of  the  world,  who  remain  single  for  fear  of  the  en- 
cumbrances of  wedlock,  will  become  subscribers 
to  Mr.  Clement's  proposal.  By  these  means  we  shall 
have  a  much  more  numerous  account  of  births  in  the^ 
year  1711^  than  any  ever  before  known  in  Great- 
Britain,  where  merely  to  be  born  is  a  distinction  of 
Providence  greater  than  being  bom  to  a  fortune  in 
another  place. 

As  I  was  going  on  in  the  consideration  of  this 
good  office  which  Mr.  Clement  proposes  to  do  his 
country,  I  received  the  following  letter,  which 
seems  to  be  dictated  by  a  like  modest  and  public 
spirit,  that  makes  use  of  me  also  in  its  design  of 
obliging  mankind. 

^'  MB.  BICKEBSTAFF, 

^'  In  the  royal  lottery  for  a  million  and  a  half  I 
had  the  good  fortune  of  obtaining  a  priase.     Fron 
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before  the  drawing  I  had  devoted  a  fifth  of  \viiat- 
ever  should  arise  to  me  to  charitable  uses.  Accord- 
ingly I  lately  troubled  you  with  my  request  and 
commission  for  placing  half  a  dozen  youths  with 
Mr.  More,  writing-master  in  Castle-street,  to  whom, 
it  is  said,  we  owe  all  the  fine  devices,  flourishes, 
and  the  composure  of  all  the  plates,  for  the  drawing 
and  paying  the  tickets.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  good 
Sir,  to  find  or  make  leisure  for  complying  there- 
with, for  I  would  not  appear  concerned  in  this  small 
matter.     I  am  very  much 

**  Your  humble  servant,"  &c. 

It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  observe,  that  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  degenerate  age,  there  are  still  spirits 
which  retain  their  natural  dignity,  and  pursue  the 
good  of  their  fellow-creatures;  some  in  making 
themselves  useful  by  professed  service,  some  by 
secret  -generosity.  Were  I  at  liberty  to  discover 
even  all  the  good  I  know  of  many  men  living  at  this 
time,  there  would  want  nothing  but  a  suitable  his- 
torian, to  make  them  appear  as  illustrious  as  any  of 
the  noblest  of  the  old  Greeks  or  Romans.  The 
cunning  some  have  used  to  do  handsome  and  worthy 
actions,  the  address  to  do  men  services,  and  escape 
their  notice,  has  produced  so  many  surprising  in- 
cidents, which  have  been  laid  before  me  during  my 
Censorship,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  posterity,  would 
absolve  this  age  of  all  its  crimes  and  foUies.  I  know 
no  way  to  deal  with  such  delicate  minds  as  these, 
but  by  assuring  them,  that  when  they  cease  to  do 
good,  I  shall  tell  all  the  good  they  nave  done  al- 
ready. Let,  therefore,  the  benefector  to  the  youths 
above  mentioned  continue  such  bounties,  upon  pain 
of  being  publicly  praised.  But  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  his  running  into  that  hazard ;  for  a  strong 
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habit  of  virtue  can  make  men  suspend  the  receiving 
the  acknowledgments  due  to  their  merits  till  they 
are  out  of  a  capacity  of  receiving  them.  I  am  so 
very  much  charmed  with  accidents  of  this  kind, 
that  I  have  made  a  collection  of  all  the  memorable 
handsome  things  done  by  private  men  in  my  time. 
As  a  specimen  of  my  manner  of  noting  such  ac- 
tions^ take  the  following  fragment  out  of  much  more, 
which  is  written  in  my  year-book,  on  the  remark- 
able will  of  a  gentleman^  whom  I  shall  here  call 
Celamico. 

'  This  day  died  that  plain  and  excellent  man,  my 
much-honoured  friend  Celamico,  who  bequeathed 
his  whole  estate  to  a  gentleman  no  way  related  to 
him,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  no  such  expectation 
in  his  life  time.' 

He  was  a  person  of  a  very  enlarged  soul,  and 
thought  the  nearest  relation  among  men  to  be  the 
resemblance  of  their  minds  and  sentiments.  He 
was  not  mistaken  in  the  worth  of  his  successor,  who 
received  the  news  of  this  unexpected  good  fortune 
with  an  air  that  showed  him  less  moved  with  the 
benefit  than  the  loss  of  the  benefactor. 

ADVEBTISBMENT. 

*^*  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  on  Monday  the 
eleventh  instant,  the  case  of  the  visit  comes  on,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  at  the  Court  of 
Honour;  where  both  persons  are  to  attend,  the 
meeting  there  not  being  to  be  understood  as  a  visit, 
and  the  right  of  the  next  visit  being  then  to  be 
wholly  settled,  according  to  the  prayer  of  the 
plaintiff. 
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Verba  toga  seqtieriSf  juncturd  calUdta  acrt, 
Ore  teres  modicot  jxtUantes  radere  mores 
Z)ocluSt  et  ingetitu)  culpam  defigere  Itulo. 

FERS.  SAT.  v.  14. 

Soft  elocution  does  thy  style  renown, 
And  the  sweet  accents  of  the  peaceful  gown  ; 
Gentle  or  sharp  according  to  thy  choice, 
To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  ksh  at  vice. 

DBTOBN. 
JOURNAL   OF   THE    COURT   OF   HONOUR,    &C. 

'*  Timothy  Treat  all,  gentleman,  was  indicted  by- 
several  ladies  of  his  sister's  acquaintance  for  a  very 
rude  affront  offered  to  them  at  an  entertainment,  to 
which  he  had  invited  them  on  Tuesday  the  seventh 
of  November  last  past,  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  nine  in  the  evening.     The  indictment  set  forth, 
'  that  the  said  Mr.  Treatall,  upon  the  serving  up 
of  the  supper,  desired  the  ladies  to  take  their  places 
according  to  their  different  age  and  seniority ;  for 
that  it  was  the  way  always  at  his  table  to  pay  respect 
to  years.'     The  indictment  added,  ^  that  this  pro- 
duced an  unspeakable  confusion  in  the  company ; 
for  that  the  ladies,  who  before  had  pressed  together 
for  a  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  immedi- 
ately crowded  with  the  same  disorder  towards  the 
end  that  was  quite  opposite:  that  Mrs.  Frontley 
had  the  insolence  to  clap  herself  down  at  the  very 
lowest  place  of  the  table ;   that  the  widow  Partlet 
seated  herself  on  the  right-hand  of  Mrs.  Frontley, 
alleging  for  her  excuse,  that  no  ceremony  was  to 
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be  used  at  a  round  table;  that  Mrs.  Fidget  and 
Mrs.  Fescue  disputed  above  half-an-hour  for  the 
same  chair^  and  that  ithe  latter  would  not  give  up 
the  cause  till  it  was  decided  by  the  parish  register^ 
which  happened  to  be  kept  hard  by.'  The  indict- 
ment further  said^  '  that  the  rest  of  the  company 
who  sate  down  did  it  with  a  reserve  to  their  rights 
which  they  wefre  at  liberty  to  assert  on  another  oc- 
casion ;  and  that  Mrs.  Mary  Pippe^  an  old  maid, 
was  placed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  whole 
company  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  from  whence 
she  had  the  confusion  to  behold  several  mothers  of 
families  among  her  inferiors.'  The  criminal  al- 
leged in  his  defence,  *  that  what  he  had  done  was 
to  raise  mirth  and  avoid  ceremony ;  and  that  the 
ladies  did  not  complaiii  of  his  rudeness  till  the 
next  morning,  having  eaten  up  what  he  had  pro- 
vided for  them  with  great  readiness  and  alacrity.' 
The  Censor,  frowning  upon  him,  told  him,  *  that 
he  ou^t  not  to  discover  so  much  levity  in  matters 
of  a  serious  nature ;'  and,  upon  the  jury's  bringing 
him  in  guilty,  sentenced  him  ^  to  treat  the  wh<Je 
assembly  of  ladies  over  again,  and  to  take  care  that 
he  did  it  with  the  decorum  which  was  due  to  per« 
sons  of  their  quality.' 

^^  Rebecca  Shapely,  spinster,  was  indicted  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Smack,  for  speaking  many  words  reflecting 
upon  her  reputation,  and  the  heels  of  her  silk 
slippers,  which  the  prisoner  had  maliciously  sug- 
gested to  be  two  inches  higher  than  they  really  were. 
The  prosecutor  urged,  as  an  aggravation  of  her 
guilt,  that  the  prisoner  was  '  herself  guilty  of  the 
same  kind  of  forgery  which  ahe  had  laid  to  the  pro- 
secutor's charge;  for  that  she,  the  said  Rebecca 
Shapely^  did  always  wear  a  pair  of  steel  bodice^ 
and  a  false  rump.'    'The  Censor  ordered  the  slippert 
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to  be  produced  in  open  Courts  where  the  heels  were 
adjudged  to  be  of  the  statutable  size.  He  then  or- 
dered the  grand  jury  to  search  the  criminal^  who, 
after  some  time  spent  therein^  acquitted  her  of  the 
bodice,  but  found  her  guilty  of  the  rump ;  upon 
which  she  received  sentence  as  is  usual  in  such  cases. 

''  William  Trippit,  esquire,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
brought  his  action  against  the  lady  Elizabeth  Prudely, 
for  having  refused  him  her  hand  as  he  offered  to 
lead  her  to  her  coach  from  the  opera.  The  plaintiff 
set  forth,  that  he  had  entered  himself  into  the  list 
of  those  volunteers,  who  officiate  every  night  be- 
hind the  boxes  as  gentlemen-ushers  of  the  play- 
house :  that  he  had  been  at  a  considerable  charge  in 
white  gloves,  periwigs,  and  snuff-boxes,  in  order  to 
qualifv  himself  for  that  employment,  and  in  hopes 
of  making  his  fortune  by  it.  The  counsel  for  the 
defendant  replied,  that  the  plaintiff  had  given  out 
that  he  was  within  a  month  of  wedding  their  client, 
and  that  she  had  refused  her  hand  to  him  in  cere- 
mony, lest  he  should  interpret  it  as  a  promise  that 
she  would  give  it  him  in  marriage.  As  soon  as  their 
pleadings  on  both  side  were  finished,  the  Censor 
ordered  the  plaintiff  to  be  cashiered  from  his  office 
of  gentleman-usher  to  the  play-house,  since  it  was 
too  plain  that  he  had  undertaken  it  with  an  ill 
design;  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  the. defendant 
either  to  marry  the  said  plaintiff,  or  to  pay  him 
half-a-crown  for  the  new  pair  of  gloves  and  coach- 
hire  that  he  was  at  the  expense  of  in  her  service. 

"  The  Lady  Townly  brought  an  action  of  debt 
against  Mrs.  Flambeau,  for  that  the  said  Mrs. 
Flambeau  had  not  been  to  see  the  Lady  Townly, 
and  wish  her  joy,  since  her  marriage  with  Sir  Ralph, 
notwithstanding  she,  the  said  Lady  Townly,  had 
paid  Mrs.  Flambeau  a  visit  upon  her  first  coining  to 
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town.  It  was  urged  in  the  behalf  of  the  defendant, 
that  the  plaintiff  had  never  given  her  any  regular 
notice  of  her  being  in  town ;  that  the  visit  she  al- 
leged had  been  made  on  a  Monday,  which  she  knew 
was  a  day  on  which  Mrs.  Flambeau  was  always 
abroad,  having  set  aside  that  only  day  in  the  week 
to  mind  the  affairs  of  her  family :  that  the  servant, 
who  inquired  whether  she  was  at  home,  did  not  give 
the  visiting-knock:  that  it  was  not  between  the 
hours  of  ^ve  and  eight  in  the  evening :  that  there 
were  no  candles  lighted  up :  that  it  was  not  on  Mrs. 
Flambeau's  day :  and^  in  short,  that  there  was  not 
one  of  the  essential  points  observed  that  constitute 
a  visit.  She  further  proved  by  her  porter's  book, 
which  was  produced  in  Court,  that  she  had  paid  the 
lady  Townly  a  visit  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
March,  just  before  her  leaving  the  town,  in  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  nine-ten  *,  for  which  she  was 
still  creditor  to  the  said  lady  Townly.  To  this  the 
plaintiff  only  replied,  that  she  was  now  under  covert, 
and  not  liable  to  any  debts  contracted  when  she  was 
a  single  woman.  Mr.  Bickerstaff  finding  the  cause 
to  be  very  intricate,  and  that  several  points  of  ho- 
nour were  likely  to  arise  in  it,  he  deferred  giving 
judgement  upon  it  tiU  the  next  session  day,  at  which 
time  he  ordered  the  ladies  on  his  left  hand  to  present 
to  the  court  a  table  of  all  the  laws  relating  to  visits. 
"  Winifred  Leer  brought  her  action  against  Richard 
Sly  for  having  broken  a  marriage-contract,  and 
wedded  another  woman,  after  he  had  engaged  him- 
self to  marry  the  said  Winifred  Leer.     She  alleged^ 


*  Not  Nineteen,  but  on  the  yery  last  day  of  1709-10.  It 
a  nice  point,  for,  according  to  the  manner  of  reckoning  at  that 
time,  the  3'ear  1710  began  on  the  day  following,  that  is,  00  the 
25th  of  March. 
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that  he  had  ogled  her  twice  at  the  opera^  thrice 
in  St.  James's  churchy  and  once  at  Powell's  puppet- 
show^  at  which  time  he  promised  her  marriage  by  a 
side  glance^  as  her  friend  could  testify  that  sate  by 
her.  Mr.  Bickerstaff  finding  that  the  defendant 
had  made  no  further  overture  of  love  or  marriage 
but  by  looks  and  ocular  engagement;  yet  at  the 
same  time  considering  how  very  apt  such  impudent 
seducers  are  to  lead  the  ladies'  hearts  astray^  ordered 
the  criminal  "  to  stand  upon  the  stage  in  the  Hay- 
market^  between  each  act  of  the  next  opera^  there 
to  be  exposed  to  public  view  as  a  fiedse  ogler.' 

"  Upon  the  rising  of  the  Courts  Mr.  Bickerstaff 
having  taken  one  of  these  counterfeits  in  the  very 
fact,  as  he  was  ogling  a  lady  of  the  grsuid  jury,  or- 
dered him  to  be  seized,  and  prosecuted  upon  the 
statute  of  ogling.  He  likewise  directed  the  clerk  of 
the  Court  to  draw  up  an  edict  against  these  common 
cheats,  that  make  women  believe  they  are  distracted 
for  them,  by  staring  them  out  of  countenance,  and 
often  blast  a  lady's  reputation  whom  they  never 
spoke  to,  by  saucy  looks  and  distant  familiarities*'* 
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—  MirUmd  conterUos  node  Britannos,     juv.  sat.  iL  1€1. 

Britons  contented  with  the  shortest  sight. 

* 

FBOM  MT  OWK  APAETMEVE^  DBCZMBEA  13. 

An  old  friend  of  mine  being  lately  come  to  town,  I 
went  to  see  him  on  Tuesday  last  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  with  a  design  to  sit  with  him  an 
hour  or  two,  and  talk  over  old  stories ;  but,  upon 
inquiring  after  him,  his  servant  told  me  he  was  just 
gone  to-bed.  The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  I  was 
up  and  dressed,  and  had  despatched  a  little  busi- 
ness, I  came  again  to  my  friend's  house  about  eleven 
o'clock,  with  a  design  to  renew  my  visit :  but,  upon 
asking  for  him,  his  servant  told  me  he  was  just  sate 
down  to  dinner.  In  short,  I  found  that  my  old- 
fashioned  friend  religiously  adhered  to  the  example 
of  his  forefathers,  and  observed  the  same  hours  that 
had  been  kept  in  the  family  ever  since  the  Conquest. 
It  is  very  plain,  that  the  night  was  much  longer 
formerly  in  this  island  than  it  is  at  present.  By  the 
night,  1  mean  that  portion  of  time  which  Nature  has 
thrown  into  darkness,  and  which  the  wisdom  of 
mankind  had  formerly  dedicated  to  rest  and  silence. 
This  used  to  begin  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  conclude  at  six  in  the  morning.  The  curfew, 
or  eight  o'clock  bell,  was  the  signal  throughout  the 
nation  for  putting  out  their  candles  and  going  to 
bed. 
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Our   grandmothers^    though  they  were  wont  to 
sit  up  the  last  in  the  family^  were  all  of  them  fast 
asleep  at  the  same  hours  that  their  daughters  are 
busy  at  crimp  and  basset.     Modern  statesmen  are 
concerting  schemes^   and  engaged  in  the  depth  of 
politics^  at  the  time  when  their  forefathers  were  laid 
down  quietly  to  rest^  and  had  nothing  in  their  heads 
but  dreams.     As  we  have  thus  thrown  business  and 
pleasure  into  the  hours  of  rest^  and  by  that  means 
made  the  natural  night  but  half  as  long  as  it  should 
be,  we  are  forced  to  piece  it  out  with  a  great  part  of 
the  morning ;  so  that  near  two-thirds  of  the  nation 
lie  fast  asleep  for  several  hours  in  broad  day-light. 
This  irregularity  is  grown  so  very  feishionable  at  pre- 
sent, that  there  is  scarce  a  lady  of  quality  in  Great 
Britain  that  ever  saw  the  sun  rise.    And,  if  the  hu- 
mour increases  in  proportion  to  what  it  has  done  of 
late  years,  it  is  not  impossible  but  our  children  may 
hear  the  bell-man  going  about  the  streets  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  watch  making  their 
rounds  till  eleven.     This  unaccountable  disposition 
in  mankind  to  continue  awake  in  the  night,   and 
sleep  in  sun-shine,  has  made  me  inquire,  whether 
the  same  change  of  inclination   has  happened   to 
any  other  animals?     For  this  reason,  I  desired  a 
friend  of  mine  in  the  country  to  let  me  know,  whe- 
ther the  lark  rises  as  early  as  he  did  formerly ;  and 
whether  the  cock  b^ins  to  crow  at  his  usual  hour  ? 
My  friend  has  answered  me,  '  that  his  poultry  are 
as  regular  as  ever,  and  that  all  the  birds  and  the 
beasts  of  his  neighbourhood  keep  the  same  hours 
that  they  have  observed  in  the  memory  of  man ;  and 
the  same  which^  in  all  probability^  they  have  kept 
for  these  five  thousand  years.' 

If  you  would  see  the  innovations  that  have  been 
made  among  us  in  this  particular,   you  may  only 
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look  into  the  hours  of  colleges,  where  they  still  dine 
at  eleven,  and  sup  at  six,  which  ware  doubtless  the 
hours  of  the  whole  nation  at  the  time  when  those 
places  were  founded.  But  at  present,  the  courts 
of  justice  are  scarce  opened  in  Westminst^'-hall  at 
the  time  when  William  Rufus  used  to  go  to  dinner 
in  it.  All  business  is  driven  forward.  The  land- 
marks of  our  &thers,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  are  re- 
moved, and  planted  further  up  into  the  day ;  inso- 
much, that  I  am  afraid  our  clergy  will  be  obliged,  if 
they  expect  fidl  congregations,  not  to  look  any  more 
upon  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  a  canonical 
hour.  In  my  own  memory,  the  dimier  has  crept  by 
degrees  from  twelve  o'clock  to  three,  and  where  it 
will  fix  nobody  knows. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  to  draw  up  a  memorial 
in  the  behalf  of  Su]raer  against  Dinner,  setting 
forth,  that  the  said  Dinner  has  made  several  en- 
croachments upon  the  said  Supper,  and  entered 
very  £ar  upon  his  frontiers ;  that  he  has  banished 
him  out  of  several  families,  and  in  all  has  driven 
him  from  his  head-quarters,  and  forced  him  to  make 
his  retreat  into  the  hours  of  midnight;  and,  in 
short,  that  he  is  now  in  danger  of  being  entirely 
confounded,  and  lost  in  a  breakfast.  Those  who 
have  read  Lucian,  and  seen  the  complaints  of  the 
letter  T  against  8,  upon  account  of  many  injuries 
and  usurpations  of  the  same  nature,  will  not,  I  be- 
lieve, think  sudi  a  memorial  forced  and  unnatural. 
If  dinner  has  been  thus  postponed,  or,  if  you  please, 
kept  back  from  time  to  time,  you  may  be  sure  that 
it  has  been  in  compliance  with  the  other  business  of 
the  day,  and  that  supper  has  still  <)bserved  a  pro- 
portionable distance.  There  is  a  venerable  proverb 
which  we  have  all  of  ns  heard  in  our  inf^cy,  of 
'  putting  the  children  to  bed,  and  laying  the  goose 
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to  the  fire.*  This  was  one  of  the  jocular  sayings 
of  our  forefathers,  but  may  be  properly  used  in  the 
literal  sense  at  present.  Who  would  not  wonder  at 
this  perverted  relish  of  those  who  are  reckoned  the 
most  polite  part  of  mankind,  that  prefer  sea  coals 
and  candles  to  the  sun^  and  exchange  so  many 
cheerful  morning  hours,  for  the  pleasures  of  mid- 
night revels  and  debauches  ?  If  a  man  was  only  to 
consult  his  healthy  he  would  choose  to  live  his  wnole 
time,  if  possible,  in  day-light ;  and  to  retire  out  of 
the  world  into  silence  and  sleep,  while  the  raw 
damps  and  unwholesome  vapours  fly  abroad,  with- 
out a  sun  to  disperse,  moderate,  or  control  them. 
For  my  own  part,  I  value  an  hour  in  the  morning 
as  much  as  common  libertines  do  an  hour  at  mid- 
night. When  I  find  myself  awakened  into  being, 
and  perceive  my  life  renewed  within  me,  and  at  the 
same  time  see  the  whole  face  of  nature  recovered, 
out  of  the  dark  uncomfortable  state  in  which  it  lay 
for  several  hours,  my  heart  overflows  with  such  se- 
cret sentiments  of  joy  and  gratitude,  as  are  a  kind 
of  implicit  praise  to  the  great  Author  of  Nature. 
The  mind,  m  these  early  seasons  of  the  day,  is  so 
refreshed  in  all  its  faculties,  and  borne  up  with 
such  new  supplies  of  animal  spirits,  tha^  she  finds 
herself  in  a  state  of  y(Hith,  especially  when  she  is 
entertained  with  the  Wath  of  flowers,  the  melody 
of  birds,  the  dews  that  hang  upon  the  plants,  and 
all  those  other  sweets  of  nature  that  are  peculiar  to 
the  morning. 

It  is  impossible  £»r  a  man  to  have  this  relish  of 
being,  this  exquisite  taste  of  life,  who  does  not  come 
into  the  world  before  it  is  in  all  its  noise  and  hurry ; 
who  loses  the  rising  of  the  sua,  the  still  hours  of  the 
day,  and,  immediatelv  upon  his  first  getting  up, 
plunges  himself  into  tlie  ordinary  cares  or  follies  of 
the  world. 

VOL.  IV.  K  K 
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I  shall  conclude  tliis  paper  with  Milton's  inimi- 
table description  of  A^m's  awakening  his  Eve  in 
Paradise,  which  indeed  would  have  been  a  place  as 
little  delightful  as  a  barren  heath  or  desert  to  those 
who  slept  in  it.  The  fondness  of  the  posture  in 
which  Adam  is  represented,  and  the  softness  of  his 
whisper,  are  passages  in  this  divine  poem  that  are 
above  all  commendation,  and  rather  to  be  admired 
than  praised. 

Now  Morn  her  rosy  steps  in  th*  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow*d  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 
When  Adam  waked,  so  custom'd ;  for  his  sleep 
Was  airy  light  from  pure  digestion  bred. 
And  temperate  vapours  bland ;  which  th'only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 
Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  bough ;  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken*d  Eve, 
With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  through  unquiet  rest.     He  on  his  side 
Lieaning  half-raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love, 
Hung  over  her  enamoured,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces.    Then,  with  voice 
Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Fbra  breathes. 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus :  *Awake^ 
My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found. 
Heaven's  last,  best,  gift,  my  ever-new  deUght, 
Awake ;  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  Nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet. 

Such  whispering  waked  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adam,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake : 

O  sole !  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 
My  glory,  my  perfection,  glad  I  see 
Thy  face^  and  mom  retum'd.— 

TAR,  LOST,  V.  1. 
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Favete  Unguis.  —  hor.  od.  iii.  1.  2. 

*  Favour  your  tongues. 

FROM   MT   OWN   APARTMENT,    DECEMBER  15. 

BoccALiNi,  in  his  '  Parnassus/  indicts  a  laconic 
writer  for  speaking  that  in  three  words  which  he 
might  have  said  in  two,  and  sentences  him,  for  his 
punishment,  to  read  over  all  the  works  of  Guicci- 
ardini.  This  Guicdardini  is  so  very  prolix  and  cir- 
cumstantial in  his  writings,  that  I  remember  our 
countryman.  Doctor  Donne,  speaking  of  that  ma- 
jestic and  concise  manner  in  which  Moses  has  de- 
scribed the  creation  of  the  world,  adds,  '  that  if 
such  an  author  as  Guicciardini  were  to  have  written 
on  such  a  subject,  the  world  itself  would  not  have 
been  able  to  have  contained  the  books  that  gave  the 
history  of  its  creation.* 

I  look  upon  a  tedious  talker,  or  what  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  a  story-teller,  to  be  much 
more  insufferable  than  even  a  prolix  writer.  An 
author  may  be  tossed  out  of  your  hand,  and  thrown 
aside  when  he  grows  dull  and  tiresome ;  but  such 
liberties  are  so  far  from  being  allowed  towards  your 
orators  in  common  conversation,  that  I  have  known 
a  challenge  sent  a  person  for  going  out  of  the  room 
abruptly,  and  leaving  a  man  of  honour  in  the  midst 
of  a  dissertation.  This  evil  is  at  present  so  very 
common  and  epidemical  that  there  is  scarce  a 
coffee-house  in  town  that  has  not  some  speakers 
fceloDging  to  it,  who  utter  their  political  essays,  and 
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draw  parallels  out  of  Baker's  '  Chronicle'  to  almost 
every  part  of  her  Majesty's  reign.  It  was  said 
of  two  ancient  authors^  who  had  very  different 
beauties  in  their  style,  '  that  if  you  took  a  word 
from  one  of  them,  you  only  spoiled  his  eloquence : 
but  if  you  took  a  word  from  the  other,  you  spoiled 
his  sense.'  I  have  often  applied  the  first  ][»rt  of 
this  criticism  to  several  of  these  coffee-house  speak- 
ers whom  I  have  at  present  in  my  thoughts,  though 
the  character  that  is  given  to  the  last  of  those  au- 
thors, is  what  I  would  recommend  to  the  imitation 
of  my  loving  countrymen.  But  it  is  not  only,  pub- 
lic places  of  resort,  but  private  clubs  and  conver- 
sations over  a  bottle,  that  are  infested  with  this  lo- 
quacious kind  of  animal,  especially  with  that  species 
which  I  comprehend  under  the  name  of  a  story- 
teller. I  would  earnestly  desire  these  gentlemen  to 
consider,  that  no  point  of  wit  or  mirth  at  the  end  of 
a  story  can  atone  for  the  half  hour  that  has  been  lost 
before  they  come  at  it.  I  would  likewise  lay  it 
home  to  their  serious  consideration,  whether  they 
think  that  every  nian  in  the  company  has  not  a  right 
to  speak  as  well  as  themselves  ?  and  whether  they 
do  not  think  they  are ,  invading  another  man's  pro- 
perty, when  they  engross  the  time  which  should  be 
divided  equally  amongst  the  company  to  their  own 
private  use  ? 

What  makes  this  evil  the  much  greater  in  con- 
versation is,  that  these  humdrum  companions  sel- 
dom endeavour  to  wind  up  their  narrations  into  a 
point  of  mirth  or  instruction,  which  might  make 
some  amends  for  the  tediousness  of  them ;  but  think 
they  have  a  right  to  tell  any  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened within  their  memory.  They  look  upon  matter 
of  feet  to  be  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  story,  and 
give  us  a  long  account  of  things,  not  because  they 
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-are  entertaining  or  surprising^   but  because  they 
are  true. 

My  ingenious  kinsman^  Mr.  Humphry  Wagstaff^ 
used  to  say^  *  the  life  of  man  is  too  short  for  a 
story-teller/ 

Methusalem  might  be  half  an  hour  in  telling  what 
o'clock  it  was;  but  as  for  us  post-diluvians^  we 
ought  to  do  every  thing  in  haste;  and  in  our 
speedies^  as  well  as  actions^  remember  that  our 
time  is  short.  A  man  that  talks  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  together  in  company^  if  I  meet  him  frequently^ 
takes  up  a  great  part  of  my  roan.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  may  be  reckoned  the  eight-and-fortieth  part  of 
a  day^  a  day  the  three  hundred  and  sixtieth  part 
of  a  year^  and  a  year  the  threescore  and  tenth  part 
of  life.  By  this  moral  arithmetic^  supposing  a  man 
to  be  in  the  talking  world  <me  third  jKOt  of  the  day^ 
whoever  gives  another  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  hear- 
ing, makes  him  a  sacrifice  of  more  than  the  four 
hundred  thousandth  part  of  his  conversable  life. 

I  would  establish  but  one  great  general  rule  to  be 
observed  in  all  conversation,  whidi  is  this,  *  that 
men  should  not  talk  to  please  themselves^  but  those 
that  hear  them.'  This  would  make  them  consider, 
whether  what  they  speak  be  worth  hearing ;  whe- 
ther there  be  either  wit  or  sense  in  what  they  are 
about  to  say;  and,  whether  it  be  adapted  to  the 
time  when,  the  place  where,  and  the  person  to 
whom,  it  is  spoken. 

For  the  utter  extiipation  of  these  orators  and 
story-tellers,  which  I  lod^  upon  as  very  great  pests 
of  society,  I  have  invented  a  watch  which  divides 
the  minute  into  twelve  parts,  after  the  same  manner 
that  the  ordinary  watches  are  divided  into  hours; 
and  will  endeavour  to  get  a  patent,  which  shall 
oblige  every  dub  or  company  to  pnmde  themselves 
with  one  df  these  watches,  that  shall  lie  upon  the 
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table>  as  an  hour-glass  is  often  placed  near  the  pul- 
pit, to  measure  out  the  length  of  a  discourse. 

I  shall  be  willing  to  allow  a  man  one  round  of  my 
watch,  that  is,  a  whole  minute,  to  speak  in ;  but  if 
he  exceeds  that  time,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  of 
the  company  to  look  upon  the  watch,  or  to  call  him 
down  to  order. 

Provided,  however,  that  if  any  one  can  make  it 
appear  he  is  turned  of  threescore,  he  may  take  two, 
or,  if  he  pleases,  three  rounds  of  the  watch,  with- 
out giving  ofience.  Provided  also,  that  this  rule  be 
not  construed  to  extend  to  the  fair  sex,  who  shall 
still  be  at  liberty  to  talk  by  the  ordinary  watch  that 
is  now  in  use.  I  would  likewise  earnestly  recom- 
mend this  little  automaton,  which  may  be  easily 
carried  in  the  pocket  witiiout  any  encumbrance,  t» 
all  such  as  are  troubled  with  this  mfirmity  of  speech, 
that  upon  pulling  out  their  watches,  they  may  have 
^quent  occasion  to  consider  what  they  are  doing, 
and,  by  that  means,  cut  the  thread  of  their  story 
short,  and  hurry  to  a  conclusion.  I  shall  only  add, 
that  this  watch,  with  a  paper  of  directions  how  to 
use  it,  is  sold  at  Charles  Lillie's. 

I  am  afraid  a  Tatler  will  be  thought  a  very  im- 
proper paper  to  censure  this  humour  of  being  talk* 
ative ;  but  I  would  have  my  readers  know,  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  tattle  and  loqoa* 
city,  as  I  shall  show  at  large  in  a  following  Luea- 
bration ;  it  being  my  design  to  throw  away  a  candle 
upon  that  subject,  m  order  to  explain  the  whole  art 
of  tattling  in  all  its  branches  and  subdiviaions. 
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Arbiter  hie  ^ur  sumptvs  de  lUe  joeotS. 

OVID,  vxr,  hL  SSI- 

—  BRin  therelbre  they  create 
The  sov*  reign  umpire  of  their  droll  ddbate.^ 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  JOURNAL  OiF  THE  COURT 

OF  HONOUR,   &C 

*'  As  soon  as  the  Court  was  sate,  the  ladies  of  the 
Bench  presented,  according  to  order,  a  table  of  all 
the  laws  now  in  force  relating  to  visits  and  visiting* 
days,  methodically  digested  under  their  respective 
heads,  which  the  Censor  ordered  to  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  afterwards  proceeded  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day. 

"  Henry  Heedless,  esquire,  was  indicted  by  colonel 
Touchy,  of  her  majesty's  trained-bands,  upon  an 
action  of  assault  and  battenr ;  for  thai;  he,  tne  said 
Mr.  Heedless,  having  espied  a  feather  imon  the 
shoulder  of  the  said  colonel,  struck  it  off  gently 
with  the  end  of  a  walking-staff,  value  three-pence. 
It  appeared,  that  the  prosecutor  did  not  think  him- 
self injured  till  a  few  days  after  the  aforesaid  blow 
was  given  him;  but  that  having  ruminated  with 
himself  for  several  days,  and  conferred  upon  it  with 
other  officers  of  the  militia,  he  concluded,  that  he 
had  in  effect  been  cudgelled  by  Mr.  Heedless,  and 
that  he  ought  to  resent  it  accordingly.  The  counsel 
for  the  prosecutor  allied,  that  'the  shoulder  was 
the  tenderest  part  in  a  man  of  houour ;  that  it  had  a 
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natural  antipathy  to  a  stick ;  and  that  every  touch 
of  itj  with  any  thins  made  in  the  fioshion  of  a  cane^ 
was  to  be  interpreted  as  a  wound  in  that  part^  and  a 
violation  of  the  person's  honour  who  received  it. 
Mr.  Heedless  replied^  '  that  what  he  had  done  was 
out  of  kindness  to  the  Prosecutor,  as  not  thinking  it 
proper  for  him  to  appear  at  the  head  of  the  trained- 
bands  with  a  feather  upon  his  shoulder  ;'■  and  fior- 
ther  added>  '  that  the  stick  he  had  made  use  of  on 
this  occasion  was  so  very  small,  that  the  prosecutor 
could  not  have  felt  it  had  he  broken  it  on  his 
shoulders.'  The  Censor  hereupon  directed  the  jury 
to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  staff,  for  that  a 
great  deal  would  depend  upon  that  particular.  Upon 
which  he  explained  to  them  the  dinerent  d^rees  of 
offence  that  might  be  given  by  the  touch  of  crab- 
tree  from  that  of  cane,  and  by  the  touch  of  cane 
from  that  of  a  plain  hazle  stick.  The  jury,  after  a 
short  perusal  of  the  staff,  declared  their  opinion  by 
the  mouth  of  their  foreman,  '  that  the  substance 
of  the  staff  was  British  oak.'  The  Censor  then  ob- 
serving that  there  was  some  dust  on  the  skirts  of  the 
criminal's  coat,  ordered  the  prosecutor  to  beat  it  off 
with  his  aforesaid  oaken  plant ;  '  and  thus,'  said 
the  Censor,  '  I  shall  decide  this  cause  by  the  law  of 
retaliation.  If  Mr.  Heedless  did  the  colonel  a  good 
office,  the  colonel  will,  by  this  means,  return  it  in 
kind;  but  if  Mr.  Heedless  should  at  any  time 
boast  that  he  had  cudgelled  the  colonel,  or  kud  his 
staff  over  his  shoulders,  the  colonel  might  boast,  in 
his  turn,  that  he  has  brushed  Mr.  Heedless's  jacket, 
or,  to  use  the  phrase  of  an  ingenious  author,  that  he 
has  '  rubbed  him  down  with  an  oaken  towel." 

"  Benjamin  Busy,  of  London,  merchant^  was  in- 
dicted by  Jasper  Tattle,  esquire,  for  having  pulled 
out  his  watch,  and  looked  upon  it  thrice,  while  the 
said  esquire  Tattle  was  giving  him  an  account  of  the 
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fimeral  of  the  said  esquire  Tattle's  first  wife.  The 
prisoner  alleged  in  his  defence>  that  he  was  going 
to  huy  stocks  at  the  time  when  he  met  the  prose- 
cutor ;  and  that^  during  the  story  of  the  prosecutor^ 
the  said  stocks  rose  above  two  per  cent,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  further 
brought  several  witnesses  to  prove^  that  the  said 
Jasper  Tattle,  esquire,  was  a  most  notorious  story- 
teller; that,  before  he  met  the  prisoner,  he  had 
hindered  one  of  the  prisoner's  acquaintance  from 
the  pursuit  of  his  lawml  business,  with  the  account 
of  his  second  marriage ;  and  that  he  had  detained 
another  by  the  button  of  his  coat  that  very  mom- 
ing,  till  he  had  heard  several  witty  sayings  and 
contrivances  of  the  prosecutor's  eldest  son,  who  was 
a  boy  of  about  five  years  of  age.  Upon  the  whole 
matter,  Mr.  BickerstafiF  dismissed  the  accusation  as 
frivolous,  and  sentenced  the  prosecutor  '  to  pay 
damages  to  the  prisoner,  for  what  the  prisoner  had 
lost  by  giving  him  so  long  and  patient  a  hearing.' 
He  further  reprimanded  the  prosecutor  very  se- 
verely, and  told  him,  ^  that  if  he  proceeded  in  his 
usual  manner  to  interrupt  the  business  of  mankind, 
be  would  set  a  fine  upon  him  for  every  quarter  of  an 
hour's  impertinence,  and  regulate  the  said  fine  ac- 
cording as  the  time  of  the  person  so  injured  should 
appear  to  be  more  os  less  precious-' 

"  Sir  Paul  Swash,  knight,  was  indicted  by  Peter 
Double,  gentleman,  for  not  returning  the  bow 
which  he  received  of  the  said  Pet^  Double,  on 
Wednesday  the  sixth  instant,  at  the  play-house  in 
the  Ilay-market.  The  prisoner  denied  the  receipt 
of  any  such  bow,  and  alleged  in  his  defence,  that 
the  prosecutor  would  oftentimes  look  full  in  his 
face,  but  that  whsnx  he  bowed  to  the  said  prose- 
cutor, he  would  take  no  notice  of  it,  or  bow  to 
somebody  else  that  sate  quite  on  the  other  side  of 
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him.  He  likewise  alleged^  that  several  ladies  had 
complained  of  the  prosecutor,  who,  after  ogling  them 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  upon  their  making  a  courtesy 
to  him,  would  not  return  the  civility  of  a  bow.  The 
Censor  observing  several  glances  of  the  prosecutor's 
eye,  and  perceiving  that  when  he  talked  to  the  Court 
he  looked  upon  the  jury,  found  reason  to  suspect  that 
there  was  a  wrong  cast  in  his  sight,  which,  upon  exa- 
mination, proved  true.  The  Censor  therefore  ordered 
the  prisoner,  that  he  might  not  produce  any  more  con- 
fusions in  public  assemblies,  ^  never  to  bow  to  any 
body  whom  he  did  not  at  the  same  time  call  to  by 
his  name.' 

^'  Oliver  Bluff  and  Benjamin  Browbeat  were  in- 
dicted for  going  to  fight  a  duel  since  the  erection  of 
'  The  Court  of  Honour.'  It  appeared,  that  they  were 
both  taken  up  in  the  street  as  they  passed  by  the 
court  in  their  way  to  the  fields  behind  Montague- 
house.  The  criminals  would  answer  nothing  for  them- 
selves, but  that  they  were  going  to  execute  a  chal- 
lenge which  had  been  made  above  a  week  before  the 
'  Court  of  Honour'  was  erected.  The  Censor,  find- 
ing some  reason  to  suspect,  by  the  sturdiness  of  their 
behaviour,  that  they  were  not  so  very  brave  as  they 
would  have  the  court  believe  them,  ordered  them 
both  to  be  seiarched  by  the  grand  jury,  who  found  a 
breast-plate  upon  the  one,  and  two  quires  of  paper 
upon  the  other.  The  breast-plate  was  immediately 
ordered  to  be  hung  upon  a  peg  over  Mr.  Bickerstafifs 
tribunal,  and  the  paper  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  for 
the  use  of  his  clerk.  He  then  ordered  the  criminals 
to  button  up  their  bosoms,  and,  if  they  pleased,  pro- 
ceed to  their  duel.  Upon  which  they  both  went 
very  quietly  out  of  the  court,  and  retired  to  their 
respective  lodgings." — "The  Court  then  adjourned 
till  after  the  holi^ys. 

Copia  vera,  charleb  lillie. 
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lUdeat,  et  pulset  lasciva  decentiiis  tstas. 

HOR.  ZT.  ii.  2.  ult. 

Lest  youth,  more  decent  in  their  follies,  scoff 
The  nauseous  scen^  and  hiss  thee  reeling  oiH 

FRANCIS. 
FROH   HT  OWN   APARTMENT,    DECEMBER  20. 

It  would  be  a  good  appendix  to  ^  The  art  of 
Living  and  Dying,*  if  any  one  would  write  '  The 
Art  of  growing  Old,'  and  teach  men  to  resign  their 
pretensions  to  the  pleasures  and  gallantries  of  youth 
in  proportion  to  the  alteration  they  find  in  them- 
selves by  the  approach  of  age  and  infirmities.  The 
infirmities  of  this  stage  of  life  would  be  much  fewer, 
if  we  did  not  affect  those  which  attend  the  more  vi- 
gorous and  active  part  of  our  days ;  but  instead  of 
studying  to  be  wiser,  or  being  contented  with  our 
present  follies,  the  ambition  of  many  of  us  is  also  to 
be  the  same  sort  of  fools  we  formerly  have  been.  I 
have  often  argued,  as  I  am  a  professed  lover  of 
women,  that  our  sex  grows  old  with  a  much  worse 
grace  than  the  other  does  ,*  and  have  ever  been  of 
opinion,  that  there  are  more  well-pleased  old  women 
than  old  men.  I  thought  it  a  good  reason  for  this, 
that  the  ambition  of  the  fair  sex  being  confined  to 
advantageous  marriages,  or  shining  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  their  parts  were  over  sooner,  and  consequently 
the  errors  in  the  performance  of  them.  The  conver- 
sation of  this  evening  has  not  convinced  me  of  the 
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contrary ;  for  one  or  two  fop- women  shall  not  make  a 
balance  for  the  crowd  of  coxcombs  among  ourselves^ 
diversified  according  to  the  different  pursuits  of 
pleasure  and  business. 

Returning  home  this  evenings  a  little  before  my 
usual  hour^  I  scarce  had  seated  myself  in  my  easy 
chair^  stirred  the  fire^  and  stroked  my  cat^  but 
I  heard  somebody  come  rumbling  up  stairs.  I  saw 
my  door  opened^  and  a  human  figure  ad^'ancing  to- 
wards me^  so  fantastically  put  together^  that  it  was 
some  minutes  before  I  discovered  it  to  be  my  old 
and  intimate  friend  Sam  Trusty.  Immediately  I 
rose  up^  and  placed  him  in  my  own  seat ;  a  com- 
pliment I  pay  to  few.  The  first  thing  he  uttered 
was,  '  Isaac^  fetch  me  a  cup  of  your  cherry-brandy 
before  you  offer  to  ask  any  question.'  He  drank  a 
lusty  draught,  sat  silent  tor  some  time,  and  at  last 
broke  out ;  '  I  am  come,'  quoth  he,  ^  to  insult 
thee  for  an  old  fantastic  dotard,  as  thou  art,  in  ever 
defending  the  women.  I  have  this  evening  visited 
two  widows,  who  are  now  in  that  state  I  have  often 
heard  you  call  an  after-life ;  I  suppose  you  mean 
by  it,  an  existence  which  grows  out  of  past  enter- 
tainments, and  is  an  untimely  delight  in  the  satis- 
deletions  which  they  once  set  their  hearts  upon  too 
much  to  be  ever  able  to  relinquish.  Have  but  pa- 
tience,' continued  he,  '  till  I  give  you  a  succinct 
account  of  my  ladies  and  of  this  night's  adventure. 
They  are  much  of  an  age,  but  very  diilerent  in  their 
characters.  The  one  of  them,  with  all  the  advances 
which  years  have  made  upon  her,  goes  011  in  a 
certain  ^omaiftic  road  of  love  and  friendship  which 
she  fell  into  in  her  teens ;  the  other  has  transferred 
the  amorous  passions  of  her  first  years  to  the  love 
of  cronies,  pets,  and  favourites,  with  wiiich  she  is 
always  surrounded ;  \mt  the  genius  of  each  of  them 
will  best  appear  l)y  the  account  of  what  happened  to 
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me  at  their  houses.  About  five  this  afternoon^  be- 
ing tired  with  study,  the  weather  inviting,  and  time 
lying  a  little  upon  my  hands,  I  resolved,  at  the 
instigation  of  my  evil  genius,  to  visit  them ;  their 
husbands  having  been  our  contemporaries.  This  I 
thought  I  could  do  without  much  trouble ;  for  both 
live  in  the  very  next  street.  I  went  first  to  my  lady 
Camomile ;  and  the  butler,  who  had  lived  long  in 
the  fieunily,  and  seen  me  often  in  his  master's  time, 
ushered  me  very  civilly  into  the  parlour,  and  told 
me,  though  my  lady  Imd  given  strict  orders  to  be 
denied,  he  was  sure  I  might  be  admitted,  and  bid 
the  black  boy  acquaint  his  lady,  that  I  was  Come  to 
wait  upon  her.  In  the  window  lay  two  letters,  one 
broke  open,  the  other  fresh  sealed  with  a  wafer ; 
the  first  directed  to  the  divine  Oosmelia,  the  second 
to  the  charming  Luanda  ,*  but  both>  by  the  indented 
characters,  appeared  to  have  been  writ  *  by  vwy  un- 
steady hands.  Such  uncommon  addresses  increased 
my  curiosity,  and  put  me  upon  asking  my  old  friend 
the  butler,  if  he  knew  11^0  those  persons  were? 
'  Very  well,'  says  he,  '  this  is  from  Mrs.  Furbish 
to  my  lady,  an  old  school-fellow  and  great  crony  of 
her  ladyship's :  and  this  the  answer.'  I  inquired  in 
what  county  she  lived.  *  Oh  dear  V  says  he,  *  but 
just  by,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Why,  she  Was  here 
all  this  morning,  and  that  letter  came  and  was  an- 
swered within  these  two  hours,  lliey  have  taken 
an  odd  fancy,  you  must  know,  to  call  one  another 
hard  naikies  ;  but,  for  all  that,  they  kyve  one  another 
hugely.'  By  this  time  the  boy  returned  with  his  lady's 
humble  service  to  me,  desiring  {  would  excuse  her ; 
for  she  could  not  possibly  see  sie,  nor  ^ay  body  else> 
£»r  it  was  t)pem-nigkt.' 

•  For  Wrftteki.      Instances  of  this  kind  are  frequeift  in  the 
Tfttler,  Spec«Btoii^  «id  Gwrditfn. 

VOL.  IV.  L  L 
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'  Methinks/    says  I^  *  ^  such  innocent  folly    as 
two  old  women's  courtship  to  each  other^  should 
rather  make  you  merry  than  put  you  out  of  humour.' 
'  Peace^  good  Isaac^'  says  he^  '  no  interruption  I 
beseech  you;    I  got  soon  to  Mrs.  Feeble's^  she  that 
was  formerly  Betty  Frisk;  you  must  needs  remember 
her ;  Tom  Feeble,  of  Brazen  Nose,  fell  in  love  with 
her  for  her  fine  dancing.     Well,  Mrs.  Ursula,  with- 
out further  ceremony,  carries  me  directly  up  to  her 
mistress's  chamber,  where  I  found  her  environed  by 
four  of  the  most  mischievous  animals  that  can  ever 
infest  a  family ;  an  old  shock  dog  with  one  eye,  a 
monkey  chained  to  one  side  of  the  chimney,  a  great 
gray  squirrel  to  the  other,  and  a  parrot  waddling  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.     However,  for  a  while,  all 
was  in  a  profound  tranquillity.     Upon  the  mantle- 
tree,  for  1  am  a  pretty  curious  observer,  stood  a  pot 
of  lambative  electuary,  with  a  stick  of  liquonce, 
and  near  it  a  phial  of  rose-water,-  and  powder  of 
tutty.    Upon  the  table  lay  a  pipe  filled  with  betony 
and  colt's-foot,  a  roll  of  wax-candle,  a  silver  spit- 
ting-pot, and  a  Seville  orange.     The  lady  was  placed 
in  a  large  wicker  chair,  and  her  feet  wrapped  up  in 
flannel,  suj^rted  by  cushions ;  and  in  this  attitude, 
would  you  believe  it,  Isaac,  was  she  reading  a  ro- 
mance with  spectacles  on.     The  first  compliments 
over,  as  she  was  industriously  endeavouring  to  enter 
upon  conversation,  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  seized 
her.    This  awakened  Shock,  and  in  a  trice  the  whole 
room  was  in  an  uproar ;  for  the  dog  barked,  the 
squirrel  squealed,  the  monkey  chattered,  the  parrot 
screamed,  and  Ursula,  to  appease  them,  was  more 
clamorous  than  all  the  rest.    You,  Isaac,  who  know 
how  any  harsh  noise  affects  my  head,  may  guess  what 
I  sufiTered  from  the  hideous  din  of  these  discordant 
sounds.     At  length  all  was  appeased,  and  quiet  re- 
stored :  a  chair  was  drawn  for  me ;  where  I  was  n« 
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sooner  seated^  but  the  parrot  fixed  his  horny  beak^ 
as  sharp  as  a  pair  of  shears^  in  one  of  my  heels^  just 
above  the  shoe.  I  sprung  from  the  place  with  an 
unusual  agility^  and  so^  being  within  the  monkey's 
reachj  he  snatches  off  my  new  bob-wig^  and  throws 
it  upon  two  apples  that  were  roasting  by  a  sullen 
sea-coal  fire.  I  was  nimble  enough  to  save  it  from 
any  further  damage  than  singing  the  fore-top.  I 
put  it  on  ;  and  composing  myself  as  well  as  I  could^ 
I  drew  my  chair  towards  the  other  side  of  the  chim- 
ney. The  good  lady^  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered 
breathy  employed  it  in  making  a  thousand  apologies^ 
and^  with  great  eloquence^  and  a  numerous  train  of 
words^  lamented  my  misfortune.  In  the  middle  of 
her  harangue,  I  felt  something  scratching  near  my 
knee,  and  feeling  what  it  should  be,  found  the  squir- 
rel had  got  into  my  coat-pocket.  As  I  endeavoured 
to  remove  him  from  his  burrow,  he  made  his  teeth 
meet  through  the  fleshy  part  of  my  forefinger.  This 
gave  me  an  unexpressible  pain.  The  Hungary  water 
was  immediately  brought  to  bathe  it,  and  gold- 
beater's skin  applied  to  stop  the  blood.  The  lady 
renewed  her  excuses ;  but,  being  now  out  of  all  pa- 
tience, I  abruptly  took  my  leave,  and  hobbling  down 
stairs  with  heedless  haste,  I  set  my  foot  full  in  a 
pail  of  water,  and  down  we  came  to  the  bottom 
together.*  Here  my  friend  concluded  his  narrative, 
and,  ^vith  a  composed  countenance,  I  began  to  make 
him  compliments  of  condolence;  but  he  started  from 
his  chair,  and  said,  '  Isaac,  you  may  spare  your 
speeches,  I  expect  no  reply.  When  I  told  you  this,  I 
knew  you  would  laugh  at  me  ;  but  the  next  woman 
that  makes  me  ridiculous,  shall  be  a  young  one.' 


ll2 
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No,  267.  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  23,  1710. 


Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  suj)€ravitf  et  omneis 
Restinxit  stellasj  exortus  ud  a^rius  sol. 

LUCE.  iu.  1056. 

His  genius  quite  obscur'd  the  brightest  ray 
Of  human  thought,  as  Sol's  effulgent  beams 
At  mom's  approach,  extinguish  all  the  stars. 

R.  WYNNE. 
FROM  MT  OWN  AFA&TMENTy  VECEMBBE  88. 

I  HAVE  heard  that  it  is  a  rule  among  the  conventuals 
of  several  orders  in  the  Romish  church  to  shut  them* 
selves  up  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  not  only 
from  the  world  in  general,  but  £rom  the  members  m 
their  own  fraternity ;  and  to  pass  away  several  days 
by  themselves  in  settling  accounts  between  their 
Maker  and  their  own  souls,  in  cancelling  unrepented 
crimes,  and  renewing  their  contracts  of  obedience 
for  the  future.  Such  stated  times  for  particular  acts 
of  devotion,  or  the  exercise  of  certain  religious 
duties,  have  been  enjoined  in  all  civil  governments, 
whatever  deity  they  worshipped,  or  whatever  re- 
ligion they  professed.  That  which  may  be  done  at 
all  times,  is  often  totally  neglected  and  foigotten, 
unless  fixed  and  determined  to  some  tinte  more  than 
another ;  and  therefore,  though  several  duties  may 
be  suitable  to  every  day  of  our  lives,  they  are  most 
likely  to  be  performed,  if  some  days  are  more  par- 
ticularly set  apart  for  the  practice  of  them.  Our 
Church  has  accordingly  instituted  several  seasons  of 
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devotion^  when  time^  custom^  prescription^  and^  if 
I  may  so  say^  the  fashion  itself^  call  upon  a  man  to 
be  serious  and  attentive  to  the  great  end  of  his 
being. 

I  have  hinted^  in  some  former  papers^  that  the 
greatest  and  wisest  of  men  in  all  ages  and  countries^ 
particularly  in  Rome  and  Greece,  were  renowned  for 
their  piety  and  virtue.  It  is  now  my  intention  to 
show,  now  those  in  our  own  nation,  that  have  been 
unquestionably  the  most  eminent  for  learning  and 
knowledge,  were  likewise  the  most  eminent  for  their 
adherence  to  the  religion  of  their  country. 

I  might  produce  very  shining  examples  from  among 
the  clergy ;  but  because  priestcraft  is  the  common 
cry  of  every  cavilling,  empty  scribbler,  I  shall  show 
that  all  the  laymen  who  have  exerted  a  more  than 
ordinary  genius  in  their  writings,  and  were  the  glory 
of  their  times,  were  men  whose  hopes  were  filled  witn 
immortality,  and  the  prospect  of  niture  rewards,  and 
men  who  lived  in  a  dutiful  submission  to  all  the  doc- 
trines of  revealed  religion. 

I  shall,  in  this  paper,  only  instance  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  a  man  who,  for  greatness  of  genius  and  com- 
pass of  knowledge,  did  honour  to  his  age  and  country; 
I  could  almost  say  to  human  nature  itself.  He  pos- 
sessed at  once  all  those  extraordinary  talents,  which 
were  divided  amongst  the  greatest  authors  of  anti- 
quity. He  had  the  sound,  distinct,  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  Aristotle,  with  all  the  beautiful  lights, 
graces,  and  embellishments,  of  Cicero.  One  does 
not  know  which  to  admire  most  in  his  writings,  the 
strength  of  reason,  force  of  style,  or  brightness  of 
imjgination. 

Inis  author  has  remarked,  in  several  parts  of  his 
works,  that  a  thorough  insight  into  philosophy  makes 
a  good  believer^  and  that  a  smattering  in  it  naturally 

LL  3 
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produoes  snoh  a  race  of  despicable  Infidels  as  the  little 
jMTofligate  writers  of  the  present  age>  whom^  I  must 
confess^  I  have  always  accused  to  viyself^  not  so  much 
for  their  want  of  faith  as  their  want  of  learning. 

I  was  infinitely  pleased  to  find^  among  the  works 
of  this  extraordinary  man^  a  prayer  of  his  own  com- 
posing^ which^  for  the  eleration  of  thought^  and  great- 
ness of  expre8si<Mi^  seems  rather  the  devotion  of  an 
angel  than  of  a  man.  His  principal  fault  seems  to 
have  been  the  excess  of  that  virtue  which  covers  a 
multitude  of  faults.  This  betrayed  him  to  so  great 
an  indulgence  towards  his  servants  who  made  a  cor- 
rupt use  of  it^  that  it  stripped  him  of  all  those  riches 
and  lionours  which  a  long  series  of  merits  had  heaped 
upon  him.  But  in  this  prayer^  at  the  same  time  Uiat 
we  find  hiin  prostrating  himself  before  the  great 
mercy-seat^  and  humbled  under  afflictions^  which  at 
that  time  lay  heavy  upon  him^  we  see  him  supported 
by  the  sense  of  his  int^rity^  his  9eaX,  his  devotion, 
and  his  love  to  mankind  ;  which  give  him  a  much 
higher  figure  in  the  minds  of  thinking  mc^n,  than 
that  greatness  Kad  done  £rom  which  he  was  Mien. 
I  shsdl  beg  leave  to  write  down  the  prayer  itself, 
with  the  title  to  it,  as  it  was  found  among  his  lord- 
ship's papers^  written  in  his  own  hand ;  not  being 
able  to  furnish  my  reader  with  an  entertainment 
more  suitable  to  th]^  solemn  time*. 

A  Prayer,  or  Psalm^  made  by  my  lord  Bacon, 
Chancellor  of  £ngliuuL 

''  Most  gracious  Lord  ^od,  my  merciful  Father  ; 
from  my  youth  up  my  Creator,  my  Redeemer,  my 
Comforter.  Thou,  O  Lord,  soundest  and  searchest 
the  depths  and  secrets  of  all  Jiearts ;  Thou  acknow- 

*  The  4ppf each  of  Clirifftauts. 
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ledgest  the  upright  of  heart ;  Thou  judgest  the  hy- 
pocrite ;  Thou  ponderest  men's  thoughts  ^d  doings 
as  in  a  balance  ;  Thou  measurest  their  intentions  as 
with  a  line ;  vanity  and  crooked  ways  cannot  be  hid 
from  Thee. 

"  Remember,  O  Lord !   how  Thy  servant  hath 
walked  before  thee;  remember  what  I  have  first 
sought,  ^d  what  hath  been  principal  in  my  inten- 
tions.  I  have  loved  Thy  assemblies,  I  have  mourned 
for  the  divisions  of  Thy  church,  I  have  delighted  in 
the  brightness  of  Thy  sanctuary.    This  vine,  which 
Thy  right  hand  hath  planted  in  this  nation,  I  have 
ever  prayed  unto  Thee  that  it  might  have  the  first 
and  the  latter  rain,  and  that  {t  might  stretch  her 
branches  to  the  seas  and  to  the  floods.     The  state 
and  bread  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  have  been  pre- 
cious in  mine  eyes ;  I  have  hated  all  cruelty  and 
hardness  of  heart;    I  have,  though  in  a  despised 
weed,  procured  the  good  of  all  men.     If  any  have 
been  my  enemies,  I  thought  not  of  them,  neither 
hath  the  sun  almost  set  upon  my  displeasure ;  but  I 
have  been,  as  a  dove,  free  from  superfluity  of  mali- 
ciousness.    Thy  creatures  have  been  my  books,  but 
Thy  scriptures  much  more.     I  have  sought  Thee  in 
the  courts,  fields,  and  gardens ;  but  I  have  found 
Thee  in  thy  temples. 

"  Thousands  have  been  my  sins,  and  ten  thousands 
my  transgressions,  but  Thy  sanctifications  have  re- 
mained with  me,  and  my  heart,  through  Thy  grace, 
hath  been  an  unquenched  coal  upon  IHiine  sdtar. 

"  O  Lord,  my  strength !  I  have  since  my  youth 
met  with  Thee  in  all  my  ways,  by  Thy  fatherly  com- 
passions, by  Thy  comfortable  chastisements,  and  by 
Thy  most  visible  providence.  As  Thy  favours  have 
increased  upon  me,  so  have  Thy  corrections,  so  as 
Thou  hast  been  always  near  me,  O  Lord !  and  ever 
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as  my  wordly  blessings  were  exalted^  so  secret  darts 
from  Thee  nave  pierced  me ;  and  when  I  have  as- 
cended before  men^  I  have  descended  in  humiliation 
before  Thee.  And  now,  when  I  thought  most  of 
peace  and  honour.  Thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me,  and 
hath  humbled  me  according  to  Thy  former  loving- 
kindness,  keeping  me  still  in  Thy  fetherly  school, 
not  as  a  bastard,  but  as  a  child.  Just  are  Thy  judge- 
ments upon  me  for  my  sins,  which  are  more  m  num- 
ber than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but  have  no  proportion 
to  Thy  mercies ;  for  what  are  the  sands  of  the  sea  ? 
Earth,  heavens,  and  all  these,  are  nothing  to  Thy 
mercies.  Besides  my  innumerable  sins,  I  confess 
before  Thee,  that  I  am  debtor  to  Thee  for  the  gracious 
talent  of  Thy  gifts  and  graces,  which  I  have  neither 
put  into  a  napkin,  nor  put  it,  as  I  ought,  to  ex- 
changers, where  it  might  have  made  best  profit, 
but  misspent  it  in  things  for  which  I  was  least  fit  ; 
so  I  may  truly  say,  my  soul  Hath  been  a  stranger  in 
the  course  of  my  pilgrimage.  Be  merciful  unto  me, 
O  Lord,  for  my  Saviour's  sake,  and  receive  me  unto 
Thy  bosom,  or  guide  me  in  Thy  ways." 
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"^0  tCj  BoUane,  cerebri 
FeUcem  !  aiebam  tacilus.    Cum  qtadJUbet  Ule 
Garriret.'—  hob.  sat.  i.  9.  11. 

I  thus  in  muttering  silence  fretted ; 

*  Bolanus,  happy  in  a  scuH 

Of  proof,  impenetrably  dull. 

O  for  a  portion  of  thy  brains  !*  feancis. 

FlfcOM  ICY  OWN  AFABTMBNT,  D«CKMBKR  24. 

At  my  coming  home,  last  night,  I  found  upon  my 
table  the  following  petition  or  project,  sent  me  from 
Lloyd's  coffee-house  in  the  city,  with  a  present  of 
Port  wine,  which  had  been  bought  at  a  late  auction 
held  in  that  place. 

*'  TO   ISAAC   BICKERSTAFF,   B8QUIRE,   CBN80R   OF 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

^^  We,  the  customers  of  this  coffee-house,  observ-^ 
iug  that  you  have  taken  into  your  consideration  the 
great  mischiefs  daily  done  in  this  a^j  by  coffee- 
house orators,  do  humbly  beg  leave  to  represent  to 
you,  that  this  coffee-house  being  provided  with  a 
pulpit  for  the  benefit  of  such  auctions  that  are  fre- 
quently made  in  this  place,  it  is  our  custom,  upon 
the  first  coming  in  of  the  news,  to  order  a  youth, 
who  oiHciates  as  the  Kidney  of  the  coffee-house,  to 
get  into  the  pulpit,  and  read  every  paper  with  a 
loud  and  distinct  voice,  while  the  whole  audience 
are  sipping  their  respective  liquors.  We  do  there- 
fore. Sir,  humbly  propose,  that  there  be  a  pulpit 
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erected  within  -ery  coffee-honse  of ^W^  «^ -J 

the  adjacent  parts ;  ^^^J'l^^jTii^  said 
coffee-house  be  nominated  «»w«lCTto^ 
pulpit :  that,  after  the  news  of  the  ^H^^een  ^ 
Lh^  by  the  said  lecturer,  ^'"^  ^'^^'^^^  J  ^ 
note  do  ascend  into  the  said  pu^it ,  ""4' /^^ 
having  chosen  for  his  text  any  art.de  of  the  «m 
nLs,  that  he  do  establish  the  '^^^^^Z^ 

Se,  clear  the  doubts  tl'"*-*^*^  m^^^S: 
compare  it  with  parallel  texts  m  ot^er  pa^«,  ^ 

ran^e  upon  it  -bole^-^^P^^^^f^JtS^efit  ^d 
draw fr<ii  it  salutary  conclusions  f»E*f  ,^°XJ^ 
edification  of  all  that  hear  hmi.  We  do  l^e^ 
humbly  propose,  that,  upon  any  s"fVP*^^' 
JSi^the  pulpit,  he  ^all  be  <^^^^^^ 
^ther  «^tor  tfiat'finds  himself  movedJ^Ae^ 

pubUc  spirit,  who  *«llJ«^^Ser^L"d  WoS 
enforce  or  overthrow  what  the  otner  ™  ^^^^^ 
him,  and  may,  in  the  same  manner,  be  ^^^ 
by  any  other  poUtician,  who  shall,  ^t>^^\^^^ 
liLrty,  confirm  or  impugn  his  reasons,  ^trength^ 
invali^te  his  conjectures,  e^hirgB^upon  lus  ^^ 
or  erect  new  ones  of  his  own.     We  do  bke^^- 
ther  propose,  that  if  any  person,  of  ^^^^.^^^ 
rank  soever,  do  presume  to  cavil  at  any  Paper  ^Mc 
has  been  read,  or  to  hold  forth  upon  it  loRger  than 
the  space  of  one  minute,  that  he  be  immediatelv  or- 
dered up  into  the  pulpit,  there  to  make  g««Lany 
thing  that  he  has  suggested  upon  the  floor.     ^^^ 
likewise  further  propose,  that  if  any  one  plays  the 
orator  in  the  ordinary  coffee-house  conversation,  whc 
ther  it  be  upon  peace  or  war,  on  plays  or  sermons, 
business  or  poetry,  that  he  be  forthwith  desired  jo 
take  his  place  in  the  pulpit.     This,  Sir,  we  humbly 
presume,  may  in  a  great  measure  put  a  stop  to  those 
superficial  statesmen,  who  would  not  dare  to  stand 
up  in  this  manner  before  a  whole  congregation  oX 
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politicians,  notwithstanding  the  long  and  tedious 
harangues  and  dissertations  which  they  daily  utter 
in  private  circles,  to  the  breaking  of  many  honest 
tradesman,  the  seducing  of  several  eminent  citizens, 
the  making  of  numberless  malecontents,  and  to  the 
great  detriment  and  disquiet  of  her  majesty's  sub* 
jects." 

**  Lloyd*8  Cofiee-house,  Lombard-street, 
"  December  2S/* 

I  do  heartily  concur  with  my  ingenious  friends  of 
the  above-mentioned  coffee-house  in  these  their  pro^ 
posals ;  and  because  I  apprehend  there  may  be  rea- 
sons to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  grievance  com^ 
plained  of,  it  is  my  intention,  that,  till. such  time 
as  the  aforesaid  pulpits  can  be  erected,  every  orator 
do  place  himself  within  the  bar,  and  from  thence 
dictate  whatsoever  he  shall  think  necessary  for  the 
public  good. 

And  further,  because  I  am  very  desirous  that 
proper  ways  and  means  should  be  found  out  for  the 
suppressing  of  story-tellers  and  fine  talkers  in  all 
ordinary  conversation  whatsoever,  I  do  insist,  that 
in  every  private  club,  company,  or  meeting  over  a 
bottle,  there  be  always  an  elbow-chair  placed  at  the 
tab}e ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  any  one  begins  a  long 
story,  or  extends  his  discourse  beyond  the  space  of 
one  minute,  he  be  forthwith  thrust  into  the  said 
elbow-chair,  unless  upon  any  of  the  company's  call- 
ing out,  ^  to  the  chair,'  he  breaks  off  abruptly,  and 
holds  his  tongue. 

There  are  two  species  of  men,  notwithstanding 
any  thing  that  has  been  here  said,  whom  I  would 
exempt  from  the  disgrace  of  the  elbow-chair.  The 
first  are  those  buffoons  that  have  a  talent  of  mi- 
micking the  speech  and  behaviour  of  other  persons^ 
and  turning  all  their  patrons,  friends,  and  acquaint- 
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ance^  into  ridicole.  I  look  upon  jout  pantomime  as 
a  legion  in  a  man^  or  at  least  to  be^  like  Virgil's 
monster^  '  with  a  hnndi'ed  mouths^  and  as  many 
tongues ;' 

— Lingtue  centum  sunt,  oraqtte  centum;  geokg.  ii.  43. 
and,  therefore,  wouM  give  him  as  mudi  time  to  talk 
in,  as  would  be  allowed  to  the  whole  body  of  persons 
he  represents,  were  they  actiially  in  the  company 
which  they  divert  by  proxy.  Provided,  however, 
that  the  said  pantomune  do  not,  upon  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  utter  any  thing  in  his  own  particular 
opinion,  language,  or  character. 

I  would  likewise,  in  the  second  place,  grant  an 
exemption  from  the  elbow-chair  to  any  perscm  who 
treats  the  company,  and  by  that  means  may  be  sup- 
posed to  pay  ror  his  audience.  A  guest  cannot  take 
it  ill,  if  he  be  not  allowed  to  talk  in  his  turn  by  a 
person  who  puts  his  mouth  to  a  better  employment, 
and  stops  it  with  good  beef  and  mutton.  In  this 
case  the  guest  is  very  agreeably  silenio^,  and  seems 
to  hold  his  tongue  under  that  kind  of  bribery  whidi 
the  ancients  called  bos  in  lifigud*. 

If  I  can  once  extirpate  the  race  of  solid  and  sub- 
stantial humdrums,  I  hope,  by  my  wholescHue  and 
I'^peated  advices,  quickly  to  reduce  lite  insignificant 
tittle-tattles,  and  matter-of-ftict-men,  that  abound 
in  every  quarter  of  this  great  city. 

E|Hctetus,  in  his  little  system  tof  morality,  pre- 
scribes the  fbUowiug  rule.  With  that  beautiful  sim- 
placity  which  shines  through  aU  his  precepts :  '  Be- 
ware that  thou  never  teU  thy  dreams  i&  cmnpany ; 
^r,  notwithstanding  thou  may^est  take  a  pleasure  in 
telHhjg  thy  dreams,  the  company  wiU  take  no  plea- 
sure in  hearing  them.' 

An  allusion  to  the  image  of  a  bull,  ox,  or  cow,  stamped  upon 
the  money  then  and  flieife  ift  citf  i^nt  uSe,  whence  the  doin  was 
then  called  bo«- 
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This  rule  is  confomiable  to  a  maxim  which  I  have 
laid  down  in  a  late  Paper^  and  must  always  inculcate 
into  those  of  my  readers  who  find  in  themselves  an 
inclination  to  be  very  talkative  and  impertinent^ 
'  that  they  should  not  speak  to  please  themselves^ ' 
but  those  that  hear  them.' 

It  has  been  often  observed  by  witty  essay- writers, 
that  the  deepest  waters  are  always  tne  most  silent ; 
that  empty  vessels  make  the  greatest  sound;  and 
tinkling  cymbals  the  worst  music  The  marquis  of 
Halifax,  m  his  admirable  '  Advice  to  a  Daughter/ 
tells  her,  '  that  good  sense  has  always  something 
sullen  in  it :'  but  as  sullenness  does  not  only  imply 
silence,  but  an  ill-natured  silence,  I  wish  his  lord- 
ship had  given  a  sofiter  name  to  it.  Since  I  am  en- 
gaged unawares  in  quotations,  I  must  not  omit  the 
satire  which  Horace  has  written  against  this  imper- 
tinent talkative  companion ;  and  which,  I  think,  is 
fuUer  of  humour  than  any  other  satire  he  has  writ- 
ten. This  great  author,  who  had  the  nicest  taste  of 
conversation,  and  was  Imnself  a  most  agreeable 
oompamon,  had  so  strong  an  antipathy  to  a  great 
talker,  that  he  was  afraid,  some  time  or  other,  it 
would  be  mortal  to  him ;  as  he  has  very  humour- 
ously described  it  in  his  conversation  with  an  imper- 
tinent fellow,  who  had  like  to  have  been  the  death 
of  him. 


Interpdlandi  locus  hie  erat :  Est  Hbi  mater , 

Cognati,  queis  te  salvo  est  opus  f     Hand  mihi  quisqyam : 

Omnes  compoiuL    Fdices  /  nunc  ego  resto ; 

Confice  ;  namque  instatfatum  mUd  tristc,  Sabdla 

Quodpuero  cednit  divmd  motd  antu  umd, 

*  Hunc  neque  dim  venena,  nee  hosticus  avferd.  ensis, . 

Nee  laterum  dolor,  aut  tussis,  nee  tarda  podagra  : 

Gamdus  hunc  quando  consume  cumque ;  hquaces 

Si  aajnatj  vitet,  timul  atque  adoleverit  atas,* 

HOB.  SAT.  i.  9.  26. 

VOL.  IV.  M  H 
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Hafte  ytm  bo  notber,  aster,  frie»d% 

Whose  welfare  on  your  health  depends  ?— 
'  Not  one ;  I  saw  them  all  by  turns 
Securely  settled  in  their  urns.' 
Thrice  happy  they,  secure  from  pam ! 
And  I  thy  Yietim  now  leniain; 
Despatch  me ;  for  my  goody  mirse 
Early  presaged  this  heavy  curse. 
She  conn'd  it  by  the  iieve  and  thean. 
And  now  it  frlls  upon  my  earSif— 
*  Nor  poison  feD,  with  ruin  sloredt 
Nor  horrid  point  of  hostile  swoodf 
Nor  j^uriiy,  nor  asthmareawgfa* 
Nor  cripple-gout,  shall  cut  him  off; 
A  noisy  tongue  and  babbling  breath 
Shan  teaze  and  talk  my  child  to  death. 
X^  JiimAYoid,  as  he  would  hanging. 
Your  fiolka  ]png«4nnded  in  faaranguii^.* 
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-^  Ha  nuga  teria  duont 
In  mala,'^  Hom.  aes  foxr.  451. 

*-  Trifles  -auch-itf  these 
To  seoous  mischiefe  lead. —  fkavcis. 


I  FIND  my  correspondents  are  universally  offended 
**  ?*®  ^^^  taking  notice  so  seldom  of  their  letters, 
^d  fisar  people  have  taken  the  .advantage  of  my 
di^'l^  *o  go  on  in  their  errors;  &r  which  psmod  I 
®**a»l  hereafter  be  more  careful  to  answer  all  lawful 
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questions  and  jint  complamts,  as  soon  as  they  come 
to  my  hands.  The  two  following  epistles  relate  to 
very  great  mischiefs  in  the  most  important  articles  of 
Jife^  love  and  friendship. 


"  MR.  BICKERSTAFF^ 

"  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  enamoured  of  a  lady 
that  is  neither  very  beautiful^  very  witty^  nor  at  all 
well-natured ;  but  has  the  vanity  to  think  she  excels 
in  all  these  qualifications^  and  therefore  is  cruel^ 
insolent^  and  scornful.  When  I  study  to  please  her^ 
she  treats  me  with  the  utmost  maeness  and  ill- 
manners  :  if  I  approadi  her  person^  she  fights^  she 
scratches  me :  if  I  offer  a  civil  salute^  she  bites  me ; 
insomuch^  that  very  lately^  before  a  whole  assembly 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen^  she  npped  out  a  consider- 
able part  of  my  lefb  cheek.  This  is  no  sooner 
done^  but  she  begs  my  pardon  in  the  most  hand- 
some and  becoming  terms  imaginable^  gives  her- 
self worse  language  than  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
do^  lets  me  embrace  her  to  pacify  her  while  she  is 
railing  at  herself^  protests  we  deserves  the  esteem 
of  no  one  livings  says  I  am  too  good  to  contradict 
her  when  she  thus  accuses  herself.  This  atones  for 
all ;  tempts  me  to  renew  my  addresses^  which  are 
ever  returned  in  the  same  obliging  manner.  Thus^ 
without  some  speedy  relief^  I  am  in  danger  of  losing 
my  whole  face.  ^Notwithstanding  all  this^  I  dote 
upon  her^  and  am  satisfied  she  loves  me^  because 
she  takes  nie  for  a  man  of  sense^  which  I  have  been 
generally  thought^  except  in  this  one  instance. 
X  our  reflections  upon  this  strange  amous  would  be 
very  useful  in  these  parts^  where  we  are  over-run 
with  wild  beauties  and  romps.  I  earnestly  beg  your 
assistance^  either  to  deliver  me  from  the  power  of 
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this  unaccountable  enchantment^  or^  bv  some  pro- 
per animadversions,  civilize  the  behaviour  of  this 
agreeable  rustic. 

'^  I  am,  SIR, 

'^  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Dorsetshire^  Dec.  20."  "  BBBNBZBR." 

"  BCR.  BIGKBR8TAIT, 

'^  I  NOW  take  leave  to  address  yon  in  your  cha- 
racter of  Censor,  and  ccNtnplain  to  you,  that  among 
the  various  errors  in  conversation  which  you  have 
corrected,  there  is  one  which,  though  it  has  not 
escaped  a  general  reproof,  yet  seems  to  deserve  a 
more  particular  severity.  It  is  a  humour  of  jesting 
on  disagreeable  subjects,  and  insisting  on  the  jest, 
the  more  it  creates  uneasiness ;  and  this  some  men 
think  they  have  a  title  to  do  as  friends.  Is  the  de- 
sign of  jesting  to  ^provoke  ?  or  does  friendship  give 
a  privilege  to  say  things  with  a  design  to  &ock  ? 
How  can  that  be  called  a  jest  which  has  nothing  in 
it  but  bitterness  ?  It  is  generally  allowed  necessary, 
for  the  peace  of  company,  that  men  should  a  little 
study  the  tempers  of  each  other ;  but  certainly  that 
must  be  in  order  to  shun  what  is  offensive,  not  to 
make  it  a  constant  entertainment.  The  firequent 
repetition  of  what  appears  harsh,  will  unavoidably 
leave  a  rancour  that  is  &tal  to  friendship;  and  I 
doubt  much  whether  it  would  be  an  argument  of  a 
man's  good  humour,  if  he  should  be  rouzed  by  per- 
petual teazing,  to  treat  those  who  do  it  as  his  ene- 
mies. In  a  word,  whereas  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  let  a  story  die,  merely  because  it  does  not  touch, 
I  think  sudi  as  mention  one  they  find  does,  are  as 
troublesome  to  society,  and  as  unfit  for  it,  as  wags, 
men  of  fire,  good  talkers,  or  any  other  apes  in 
conversation ;  and,  therefore,  for  the  public  benefit. 
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I  hope  yoa  tidll  cause  them  to  be  bianded  with  such 
a  name  as  they  deserve. 

^'  I  am^  SIR,  your8> 

"  PATIENT  FRIENDLY." 

The  case  of  Ebenezer  is  a  very  common  one^  and 
is  always  cured  by  neglect.  These  fsuitastical  returns 
of  affection  proceed  from  a  certain  vanity  in  the 
other  sex,  supported  by  a  perverted  taste  in  ours. 
I  must  publish  it  as  a  rule,  that  no  faults  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  will,  either  in  a  mistress  or  a  friend^ 
are  to  be  tolerated :  but  We  should  be  so  complaisant 
to  ladies,  to  let  them  displease  when  they  aim  at 
doing  it.  Pluck  up  a  spirit,  Ebeneeer ;  recover  the 
use  of  your  judgement^  and  her  &ults  will  appear, 
or  her  beauties  vanish.  '  Her  &ults  begin  to  please 
me  as  well  as  my  own,'  is  a  sentence  very  prettily 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  lover  by  the  comic  poet* : 
but  he  never  designed  it  for  a  maxim  of  life,  but  the 
picture  of  an  imperfection.  If  Ebenezer  takes  my 
advice,  the  same  temper  which  made  her  insolent 
to  his  love^  will  make  her  submissive  to  his  indif- 
ference. 

I  cannot  wholly  ascribe  the  faults  mentioned  in 
the  second  letter  to  the  same  vanity  or  pride  in 
companions  who  secretly  triumph  over  their  friends, 
in  being  sharp  upon  them  in  tnings  where  they  are 
most  tender.  But  when  this  sort  of  behaviour  does 
not  proceed  from  that  source,  it  does  from  barren- 
ness of  invention,  and  an  inability  to  support  a  con- 
versation in  a  way  less  offensive.  It  is  the  same  po- 
verty which  makes  men  speak  or  write  smuttily, 
that  forces  them  to  talk  vexingly.  As  obscene  lan- 
^age  is  an  address  to  the  lewd  for  applause,  so  are 

*  CoR^reve;  see  *  The  Way  of  tbe  WorM,'  act.  L  sc.  S. 
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sharp  allusions  ah  appeal  to  the  ill-natured.  But 
mean  and  illiterate  is  that  conversation,  where  one 
man  exercises  his  wit  to  make  another  exercise  his 
patience. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*^*  Whereas  Plagius  has  been  told  again  and 
again,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  that  he  preaches 
excellently  well,  and  still  goes  on  to  preach  as  well 
as  ever,  and  all  this  to  a  polite  and  learned  audi- 
ence :  this  is  to  desire,  that  he  would  not  hereafter 
be  so  eloquent,  except  to  a  country  congregation ; 
the  proprietors  of  TiUotson's  Works  having  consulted 
the  learned  in  the  law,  whether  preaching  a  sermon 
they  have  purchased,  is  not  to  be  construed  publish- 
ing their  copy  ? 

Mr.  Dogood  is  desired  to  consider,  that  his  story 
is  severe  upon  a  weakness,,  and  not  a  folly. 


No.  270.    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  30,  I7IO. 


CumjnUcfais  tunicu  sumet  nova  consiUa  el  spes, 

HO  A.  EPi9r.  i.  18.  35. 

In  gay  attire  when  the  vain  coxcomb's  drest. 
Strange  hopes  and  projects  fill  his  labouring  breast. 


FROM  MT  OWN  AFAETMXMT,   DKCKMBKK  29. 

AccoBDiNG  to  my  late  resolution,  I  take  the  holi- 
days to  be  no  improper  season  to  entertain  the  town 
with  the  addresses  of  my  correspondents.     In  uiy 
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walks  every  day  there  appear  all  round  me  very 
great  oiFenders  m  the  point  of  dress.  An  armed 
tailor  had  the  impudence  yesterday  in  the  Park  to 
smile  in  my  face^  and  pull  off  a  laced  hat  to  me^  as 
it  were  in  contempt  of  my  authority  and  censure. 
However,  it  is  a  very  great  satisfaction  that  other 
people,  as  well  as  myself,  are  offended  with  these 
improprieties.  The  following  notices,  from  persons 
of  different  sexes  and  qualities,  are  a  suificient 
instance  how  useful  my  Lucubrations  are  to  the 
public. 

^^  COUSIN  BICKBRSTAPF, 

"  It  has  been  the  peculiar  blessing  of  our  family 
to  be  always  above  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  fortune, 
and,  by  a  certain  greatness  of  mind,  to  restrain  all 
irregular  fondnesses  or  passions.  From  hence  it  is, 
that  though  a  long  decay,  and  a  numerous  descent, 
have  obliged  many  of  our  house  to  fall  into  the  arts 
of  trade  and  business,  no  one  person  of  us  has  ever 
made  an  appearance  that  betrayed  our  being  unsatis- 
fied with  our  own  station  of  life,  or  has  ever  affected 
a  mien  or  gesture  unsuitable  to  it. 

''  You  have,  up  and  down  in  your  writings,  very 
justly  remarked,  that  it  is  not  this  or  the  other  pro- 
fession or  quality  among  men  that  gives  us  honour 
or  esteem,  but  the  well  or  ill  behaving  ourselves  in 
those  characters.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  small 
concern,  that  I  behold  in  coffee-houses  and  public 
places  my  brethren,  the  tradesmen  of  this  city,  put 
off  the  smooth,  even,  and  ancient  decorum  of  thriving 
citizens,  for  a  feintastical  dress  and  figure,  improper 
for  their  persons  and  characters,  to  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  that  order  ai\d  distinction,  which  of  right 
ought  to  be  between  St.  James's  and  Milk-street, 
the  Camp  and  Cheapside. 

"  I  have  given  myself  some  time  to  find  out  how 
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distinguishing  the  frays  in  a  lot  of  muslins^  or  draw- 
ing up  a  regiment  of  thread  hices^  or  making  a  pa- 
negyric on  pieces  of  sagathy  or  Scotch  plaid^  should 
entitle  a  man  to  a  laced  hat  or  sword^  a  wig  tied  up 
with  ribands,  or  an  embroidered  coat.  The  collc^ 
say,  this  enormity  proceeds  from  a  sort  of  delirium 
in  the  brain,  which  makes  it  break  out  first  about 
the  head,  and,  for  want  of  timely  remedies,  fidl  upon 
the  left  thigh,  and  from  thence,  in  little  mazes  and 
windings,  run  over  the  whole  body,  as  appears  by 
pretty  ornaments  on  the  buttons,  button-holes,  gar« 
tcrings,  sides  of  the  breeches,  and  the  like.  I  beg 
the  favour  of  vou  to  give  us  a  discourse  wholly  upon 
the  subject  of  habits,  which  will  contribute  to  the 
better  government  of  conversation  amongst  us,  and 
in  particular  oblige,  sir, 

**  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

**  FELIX  TRANQUILLU8." 

**  Jack's  Coffee-house,  near  Guildball,  Dec  27." 

*'  TO  ISAAC  BICKEBSTAFF^  EfiQUIBE^  CENSOR  OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

*'  The  humble  Petition  of  Balph  Nab^  Haber- 
dasher of  Hats,  and  many  other  poor  Sufferers  of 
the  same  Trade, 

^^  SHOWETH, 

"  That  for  some  years  last  past  the  use  of  gold 
and  silver  galloon  upon  hats  has  been  almost  uni- 
versal; being  undistinguishably  worn  by  soldiers, 
'squires,  lords,  footmen,  beaux,  sportsmen,  traders, 
clerks,  prigs,  smarts,  cullies,  pretty  fellows,  and 
jiharpers. 

"  That  the  said  use  and  custom  has  been  two 
ways  very  prejudicial  to  your  pedtioners.  First,  in 
that  it  has  induced  men,  to  the  gnat  damage  of 
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your  petitioners^  to  wear  their  hats  upon  their 
heads;  by  which  means  the  said  hats  last  much 
longer  whole,  than  they  would  do  if  worn  under 
their  arms.  Secondly,  in  that  very  often  a  new 
dressing  and  a  new  lace  supply  the  place  of  a  new 
hat,  which  grievance  we  are  chiefly  sensible  of  in  the 
spring-time,  when  the  company  is  leaving  the  town : 
it  so  happening  commonly,  that  a  hat  shall  frequent, 
all  winter,  the  flnest  and  best  assemblies  without 
any  ornament  at  all,  and,  in  May,  shall  be  tricked  up 
with  gold  or  silver,  to  keep  company  \vith  rustics, 
and  ride  in  the  rain.  All  which  premises  your  peti- 
tioners humbly  pray  you  to  take  into  your  conside- 
ration, and  either  to  appoint  a  day  in  your  Court  of 
Honour,  when  all  pretenders  to  the  galloon  may 
enter  their  claims,  and  have  them  approved  or  re- 
jected, or  to  give  us  such  other  relief  as  to  your 
great  wisdom  shall  seem  meet. 

"  And  your  petitioners,"  &c. 

Order  my  friend  near  Temple-bar,  the  author  of 
the  hunting-cock,  to  assist  the  Court  when  this 
petition  is  read,  of  which  Mr.  Lillie  to  give  him 
notice. 


(( 


TO  ISAAC  BICKBRSTAFF,  ESQUIRE,  CENSOR  OP 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 


*^  The  humble  Petition  of  Elizabeth  Slender, 

Spinster, 

'^  SHOWBTH, 

*^  That  on  the  twentieth  of  this  instant  Decem- 
ber, her  friend,  Rebecca  Hive,  and  your  petitioner, 
walking  in  the  Strand,  saw  a  gentleman  before  us 
in  a  gown,  whose  periwig  was  so  long,  and  so  much 
powdered,  that  your  petitioner  took  notice  of  it, 
and  said,  ^  she  wondered  that  lawyer  would  so  spoil 
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a  hew  gown  with  powder.'  To  which  it  was  an- 
swered^ ^  that  he  was  no  lawyer^  but  a  clergyman.' 
Upon  a  wager  of  a  pot  of  coffee^  we  overtook  him, 
and  your  petitioner  was  soon  convinced  she  had 
lost.- 

"  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  desires  your  wor- 
ship to  cite  the  clergyman  before  you,  and  to  settle 
and  adjust  the  length  of  canonical  periwigs,  and  the 
quantity  of  powder  to  be  made  use  of  in  them, 
and  to  give  such  other  directions  as  you  shall 
think  fit. 

"  And  your  petitioner,"  &c. 

Query,  Whether  this  gentleman  be  not  chaplain 
to  a  regiment,  and,  in  sucfa  case,  allow  powder  ac- 
cordingly ? 

After  all  that  can  be  thought  on  these  subjects,  I 
must  confess  that  the  men  who  dress  with  a  cer- 
tain ambition  to  appear  more  than  they  are,  are 
much  more  excusable  than  those  who  betray,  in  the 
adorning  their  persons,  a  secret  vanity  and  inclina- 
tion to  shine  in  things,  wherein,  if  they  did  succeed, 
it  would  rather  lessen  than  advance  their  character. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  more  provoked  at  the  alle- 
gations relating  to  the  clergyman  than  any  other 
hinted  at  in  these  complaints^  I  have  indeed  a 
long  time,  with  much  concern,  observed  abun- 
dance of  pretty  fellows  in  sacred  orders,  and  shall 
in  due  time  let  them  know  that  I  pretend  to  give 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  censures.  A  man 
well-bred  and  well-dressed  in  that  habit,  adds  to 
the  sacredness  of  his  function  an  agreeableness  not 
to  be  met  with  among  the  laity.  I  own  I  have 
spent  some  evenings  among  the  men  of  wit  of 
that  profession  with  an  inexpressible  delight.  Their 
habitual  care  of  their  character  gives  such  a  chas- 
tisement to  their  fancv,  that  all  which  they  utter 
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in  company  is  as  much  above  what  you  meet  with 
in  other  conversations^  as  the  charms  of  a  modesty  are 
superior  to  those  of  a  lights  woman.  I  therefore 
earnestly  desire  our  young  missionaries  from  the 
universities  to  consider  where  they  are^  and  not  dress^ 
and  look^  and  move^  like  young  officers.  It  is  no 
disadvantage  to  have  a  very  handsome  white  hand : 
but>  were  I  to  preach  repentance  to  a  gallery  of  la- 
dies^ I  would^  methinks,  keep  my  gloves  on.  I  have 
an  unfeigned  affection  to  the  class  of  mankind  ap- 
pointed to  serve  at  the  altar^  therefore  am  in  danger 
of  running  out  of  my  way^  and  growing  too  serious 
on  this  occasion ;  for  which  reason  I  shall  end  with 
the  following  ^istle^  which^  by  my  interest  in  Tom 
Trotj  the  penny-post,  I  procured  a  copy  of. 

'  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  RALPH  INCENSE,  CHAPLAIN  TO 
THE  COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  BRUMPTON. 

'  SIR, 

'  I  heard  and  saw  you  preach  last  Sunday.  I  am 
an  ignorant  young  woman,  and  understood  not  half 
you  said :  but  ah !  your  manner,  when  you  held  up 
Wh  your  hands  toward  our  pew !  Did  you  design 
to  win  me  to  Heaven  or  yourself  ? 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

'  PENITENCE  GENTLE.' 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Mr.  Procterstaff,  of  Clare-4iall,  in  Cambridge,  is 
received  as  a  kinsman,  according  to  his  request, 
bearing  date  the  20th  instant. 

The  distressed  son  of  w^sculapius  is  desired  to  be 
mm%  particular. 
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No.  271.  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  2,  1710-}  1. 


The  printer  having  informed  me,  that  there  are 
as  many  of  these  Papers  printed  as  will  make  four 
volumes,  I  am  now  come  to  the  end  of  my  am- 
bition in  this  matter,  and  have  nothing  further  to  say 
to  the  world  under  the  character  of  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff.  This  work  has,  indeed,  for  some  time,  beep 
disagreeable  to  me,  and  the  purpose  of  it  wholly 
lost,  by  my  being  so  long  understood  as  the  author. 
I  never  designed  in  it  to  give  any  man  any  secret 
wound  by  my  concealment,  but  spoke  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  old  man,  a  philosopher,  a  humourist, 
an  astrologer,  and  a  censor,  to  allure  my  reader 
with  the  variety  of  my  subjects,  and  insinuate,  if  I 
could,  the  weight  of  reason  with  the  agreeableness 
of  wit.  The  general  purpose  of  the  whole  has  been 
to  recommend  truth,  innocence,  honour,  and  virtue, 
as  the  chief  ornaments  of  life;  but  I  considered,  that 
severity  of  manners  was  absolutely  necessary  to  him 
who  would  censure  others,  and  for  that  reason,  and 
that  only,  chose  to  talk  in  a  mask.  I  shall  not  cany 
my  humility  so  far  as  to  call  myself  a  vicious  man, 
but  at  the  same  time  must  confess,  my  life  is  at  best 
but  pardonable.  And,  with  no  greater  character  than 
this,  a  man  would  make  but  an  indifferent  progress 
in  attacking  prevailing  and  fashionable  vices,  which 
Mr.  BickerstaiF  has  done  with  a  freedom  of  spirit^ 
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that  would  have  lost  both  its  beauty  and  efficacy^ 
had  it  been  pretended  to  by  Mr.  Steele. 

As  to  the  work  itself,  tne  acceptance  it  has  met 
with  is  the  best  proof  of  its  value ;  but  I  should 
err  against  that  candour,  which  an  honest  man 
should  always  carry  about  him,  if  I  did  not  own, 
that  the  most  approved  pieces  in  it  were  written 
by  others,  and  those  wmch  have  been  most  ex- 
cepted against,  by  myself.  The  hand  that  has  as- 
sisted me  in  those  nolde  discourses  upon  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  the  glorious  prospects  of 
another  life,  and  the  most  sublime  iaeas  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  is  a  person  who  is  too  fondly  my 
friend  ever  to  own  them ;  but  I  should  little  deserve 
to  be  his,  if  I  usurped  the  glory  of  them*.  I  must 
acknowledge  at  the  same  time,  that  I  think  the  finest 
strokes  of  wit  and  humour  in  all  Mr.  Bickerstaff's 
Lucubrations,  are  those  for  whidi  he  also  is  beholden 
to  him. 

As  for  the  satirical  parts  of  these  writings,  those 
against  the  gentlemen  who  profess  gaming  are  the 
most  licentious;  but  the  main  of  ti^em  I  take  to 
come  from  losing  gamesters,  as  invectives  against 
the  fortunate:  ror  in  very  many  of  them  I  was 
very  little  else  but  the  transcribe.  If  any  have 
been  more  particularly  marked  at,  such  persons 
may  impute  it  to  their  own  behaviour,  before  they 
were  touched  upon,  in  puUicly  speaking  their  re- 
sentment against  the  author,  andi  professing  they 
would  support  any  man  who  should  insult  him. 
When  I  mention  this  subject,  I  hope  major-ge- 
neral Davenport,  brigadier  Bisset,  and  my  lord 
Forbes^  will  accept  ^  my  thanks  for  their  fre- 
quent good  offices,  in  professing  their  readiness  to 

*  Addison  was  the  assistant  here  aHuded  to. 
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partake  ftny  danger  that  should  befall  me  in  so  just 
en  undertakings  as  the  endeavour  to  banish  £raiad 
and  cozenage  fiom  the  presence  and  conversation  of 
gentlemen. 

But  what  I  find  is  the  least  excusable  part  of  all 
this  work  is,  that  I  have^  in  some  places  in  it, 
touched  upon  matters  which  concern  both  Church 
and  State.  All  1  shall  say  for  this  is.  that  the 
points  I  alluded  to^  are  such  as  concerned  every 
christian  and  freeholder  in  £ngland ;  and  1  could 
HQt  be  cold  enough  to  conceal  my  opinion  on  sub- 
jects which  related  to  either  of  those  characters.  Bat 
politics  apart. 

I  must  confess  it  has  been  a  most  exquisite  plea- 
sure to  me  to  frame  characters  of  domestic  life^  and 
put  those  parts  of  it  which  are  least  observed  into 
an  agreeable  view ;  to  inquire  into  the  seeds  of  vanity 
and  affectation^  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  empti- 
ness of  ambition :  in  a  word^  to  trace  human  life 
'  through  all  its  ma2es  and  recesses^  and  show  much 
shorter  methods  than  men  ordinarily  practise^  to  be 
happy^  agreeable^  and  great. 

But  to  inquire  into  men's  fiaults  and  weaknesses 
has  something  in  it  so  unwelcome>  that  I  have  often 
seen  people  in  pain  to  act  before  me^  whose  modesty 
only  makes  them  think  themselves  liable  to  censure. 
This^  and  a  thousand  other  nameless  things,  have 
made  it  an  irksome  task  to  me  to  personate  Mr. 
Bickerstaff  any  longer ;  and  I  believe  it  does  not 
often  happen  tnat  the  reader  is  delighted  where  the 
author  is  displeased. 

All  I  can  now  do  for  the  further  gratification  of 
the  town  is,  to  give  them  a  &idiful  index  and  expli- 
cation of  passages  and  allusions,  and  sometimes  of 
persons  intendea  in  the  several  scattered  parts  of  the 
work.     At  the  same  time,  1  shall  discover  which 
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of  the  whole  have  been  written  by  me^  and  which 
by  others^  and  by  whom,  as  far  as  I  am  able  or 
permitted*. 

Thus  I  have  voluntarily  done,  what  I  think  all 
authors  should  do  when  called  upon.  I  have  pub- 
lished my  name  to  my  writings,  and  given  myself 
up  to  the  mercy  of  the  town,  as  Shakspeare  ex- 
presses it,  '  with  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head.' 
The  indulgent  reader's 

most  obliged, 

most  obedient, 

humble  servant, 
RiGHABD  Steele. 

*  This  is  done  in  the  original  preface  to  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Tatler ;  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  present  edition^ 
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